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-CHRONOLOGY OF THE LESSONS IN MATTHEW. 


First 


QuaRTER. EVENTS. PLACE. DATE. REFERENCE. 
I Jesus and the children Capernaum Summer, A.D. 29 | Matt. 18: 1-14 
II Discourse on forgiveness. . Capernaum | Summer Matt. 18: 21-35 
Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles . Jerusalem Autumn John 7-10 
Final departure from Galilee «| Galilee Nov., A.D. 29 Matt. 19: 1 
The mission of the Seventy . A Perea Nov., Dec. Luke 10: 1-24 
Jesus at the Feast of Dedication . Jerusalem Dec. 20-27 John 10: 22-39 
Jesus retires beyond Jordan . Perea Jan., A.D. 30 John ro: 40-42 
Raising of Lazarus . q Bethany February John 11 
Til The rich young ruler . . Perea March. Matt. 19: 16-30 
IV Ambitious request of James and John Perea March Matt. 20: 20-28 
Healing of two blind men aS Jericho March Matt. 20: 29-34 
Visit to Zaccheeus Jericho March Luke 19: 1-10 
x Anointing by Mary Bethany Sat., April 1 Matt. 26: 6-13 
V Triumphal entry . Jerusalem Sun., April 2 Matt. 21: 1-11 
Vv Cursing of the barren fig- tree Mt. of Olives | Mon., April 3 Matt. 21: 18, 19 
Vv Cleansing of the temple . Jerusalem Mon., April 3 Matt. 21: 12-17 
Vv Teaching in the temple ; Jerusalem Tues., April 4 Matt. 21: 23-46 
VI Parable of the marriage feast Jerusalem | Tues., April 4 Matt. 22: 1-14 
Vil Questions in the temple . Jerusalem Tues., April 4 Matt. 22: 15-40 
Teachings in the temple . Jerusalem Tues., April 4 Matt. 23: 1-36 
Lamentation over Jerusalem Jerusalem Tues., April 4 Matt. 23: 37-39 
Prophecies Sy Montes Mt. of Olives | Tues., April 4 Matt. 24 
Vill The ten virgins . Mt. of Olives | Tues., April 4 Matt. 25: 1-13 
IX The talents as Mt.-of Olives | Tues., April 4 Matt. 25: 14-30 
XI The Lord’s Supper Jerusalem Thu., April 6 Matt. 26: 14-30 
Jesus in Gethsemane . Mt. of Olives | Thu., April 6 Matt. 26: 36-46 
The betrayal and arrest . Mt. of Olives Midnight Matt. 26: 47-56 
The trial 2 Jerusalem Fri., April 7 Matt. 26: 57-68 
Jesus condemned Jerusalem Fri., April 7 Matt. 27: 1-34 
XII Jesus on the cross . Jerusalem QA. M. —3 P.M. Matt. 27: 33-50 
XIII The resurrection Jerusalem Sun., April 9 Matt. 28: 1-8 
XIII Appearances of the risen Lord . Jerusalem Sun., April 9 Matt. 28: 9-15 
The appearance to five hundred Galilee April, May Matt. 28: 16-20 
The ascension emits « Bethany Thu., May 18 Acts 1: 9-12 
CHRONOLOGY OF PAUL’S LIFE. 
Rene EVENTS. PLACE. Date. REFERENCE. 
Birth of Saul . é Tarsus About A.D. 1 
I Saul’s education in Tarsus : Tarsus A.D. I-12 
II Saul’s education under Gamaliel Jerusalem A.D. 13-35 
Stephen’s martyrdom . 5 Jerusalem A.D. 35 Acts 7 
Ill Conversion of Saul . 2 Damascus A.D. 35 Acts 9: 1-19 
IV Saul preaching in Damascus Damascus A.D. 35 Acts 9: 20-22 
IV Saul in Arabia Arabia A.D. 36-38 Gal. 1: 17, 18 
IV Saul escapes from Damascus Damascus A.D. 38 Acts 9: 23-26 
IV Saul preaches in Jerusalem . Jerusalem A.D. 38 Acts 9: 27-29 
IV Saul works in Cilicia and Syria Tarsus A.D. 38-42 Acts 9: 30 
Vv Saul teaches at Antioch . Antioch A.D. 43 Acts 11: 19-26 
Vv Saul carries relief to Jerusalem . Jerusalem A.D. 45 Acts 11: 27-30 
VI Saul and Barnabas sent forth Antioch A.D. 47 Acts 13: 1-3 
VI Saul in Cyprus . : Cyprus A.D. 47 Acts 13: 4-12 
VI Paul in Antioch of Pisidia Antioch A.D. 48 Acts 13 : 13-50 
Vil Paul stoned ; Lystra A.D. 48 Acts 14: 1-20 
Vil Paul ends first missionary journey Antioch A.D. 48 Acts 14: 21-28 
VIII The first church council é Jerusalem A.D. 49 Acts 15 : 1-35 
Vill Second missionary journey begun ” Asia Minor A.D. 50 Acts 16: 1-8 
IX Paul enters Europe . ee Philippi A.D. 51 Acts 16: 9-18 
x Paul delivered from prison Philippi | A.D. 51 Acts 16: 19-40 
>»€ Paul in Thessalonica . Thessalonica | A.D. 51 Acts 17: 1-9 
x Paulin Bercea . Bercea A.D. 51 Acts 17: 10-14 
XI Paul preaches on Mars’ Hill Athens A.D. 51 Acts 17: 16-34 
SECOND 
R 
eae Paul in Corinth - Corinth A.D. §2, 53 Acts 18: 1-18 
1 Thessalonians 
2 Thessalonians 
I Paul returns to Antioch . . Antioch A.D. 54 Acts 18: 19-22 
Paul begins his third missionary journey Antioch A.D. 54 Acts 18: 23 
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CHRONOLOGY OF PAUL’S LIFE — Continued. 


SECOND Events. PLACE. Date. REFERENCE. 
QUARTER. 
II Paulin Ephesus . ... . - - .| Ephesus A.D. 54-56 Acts 19 
Ill x Corinthians : 
IV Paul in Macedonia. . . . . . . .{| Macedonia AD. (57 Acts 20:1 
2 Corinthians : 
IV Paulan*Greece) se) ee ee ~~ Corinth A.D. 57 Acts 20: 2, 3 
Galatians 
Romans ( 
IV Paul sees the Ephesian elders . . . .| Miletus A.D. 57 Acts 20: 17-38 
IV Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem . . . .| Jerusalem A.D. 58 Acts 262a>175. . 
VI Paularrested’ *.O%.ee 0 ss 4 | Jerusalem A.D. 58 Acts 21: 18-40 
VI Paul before the Sanhedrin . . . . .| Jerusalem A.D. 58 Acts 23: I-10 
Vil Paull'imprisoned) «. .° 7). . |. . .| Gesarea A.D. 58 Acts 233 41-35 
Vil Paul before Felix . . . . . . . .| Caesarea A.D. 58 Acts 24: 1-27 
VIII Paul before Agrippa . . . . . . .| Caesarea A.D. 60 Acts 25, 26 
IX Paul’s voyage and shipwrec: . . . «| Malta A.D. 60 Acts 27 
x Paulireaches Rome 2 2... = «|| Rome A.D. 60 Acts 28: 1-29 
Paul’s first imprisonment in Rome . .| Rome A.D. 60-62 Acts 28: 30, 31 
Philippians 
Colossians 
Ephesians 
xXI Philemon 
Paul released iy iy 7 eeny es) <. 3% “all Rome A.D. 62 
Paul’s last missionary journey. . . .| Greece, Asia | A.D. 63, 64 
Minor, Spain 
1 Timothy 
Titus 
Paul’s second imprisonment in Rome .| Rome A.D. 65 
XI 2 Timothy 
Execution(of Paul. 0. ee = foe |) Rome A.D. 67 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF DR. PELOUBET. 


Since the last volume of Select Notes was issued, its founder, Rev. Francis N. 
Peloubet, D.D., has passed to his eternal home in heaven. It is fitting, therefore, 
that the present volume should stand as a memorial to him. 

It was a stupendous task to prepare for forty-six successive years such a book as 
these Select Notes. Each volume contains nearly a quarter of a million words, the 
equivalent of at least four ordinary books. The widest possible range of volumes 
has been drawn upon in the preparation of each issue of the Notes, innumerable 
quotations and illustrations have been given, and the utmost pains has been taken 
to present the exact Bible facts and to set forth the Bible truths in all their purity 
and power. ' 

This task was accomplished by Dr. Peloubet not for a decade or two decades, 
but for forty-six years; and not with diminishing influence and a waning constituency, 
but with ever-increasing appreciation and use of the volume on the part of the public. 
There is nothing quite like it in all the annals of authorship and of publishing. 

Much of this was due to Dr. Peloubet’s invincible youthfulness of spirit. To the 
last he was interested in all that was going on that was worth while — in the affairs 
of his own church, Sunday school, and village, in the welfare of his own State, in all 
national movements for the progress of mankind, in the farthest outreach of the 
kingdom of God. Few names are so well known as Dr. Peloubet’s on the mission 
fields of all denominations, and he had an extensive personal acquaintance among the 
missionaries, those heroes of the cross. 

Another reason for Dr. Peloubet’s success with these Select Notes was the breadth 
of his mind. He saw all the good in all men. He was eager to present the best in 
all books, to be fair to all the diversified Christian viewpoints. Im all the years I 
knew him and worked closely with him, I never heard him say a harsh word of any 
human being. This friendliness kept the Select Notes from being narrow-minded 
and partisan, and did much to render them acceptable to all the Christian world. 

A third reason — and the main reason — for Dr. Peloubet’s success in this work 
is the fact that he was a born commentator. He knew how to discover the vital facts 
and truths and how to set them forth systematically and yet picturesquely. Not 
only have Sunday-school teachers and pupils valued these Notes, but hundreds of 
preachers cherish the annual volumes and use them as the best of sermon stuff. The 
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Notes gather up from year to year the cream of 
what is thought and discovered regarding the 
Word of God, and present it all with masterly 
compactness yet unified by a warm and ardent 
spirit. 

It was a regret to many of us that Dr. Peloubet 
did not publish a complete and systematic com- 
mentary on the Bible. What he could have done 
in this field is shown by his two splendid vol- 
umes, ‘‘ The Teacher’s Commentary on Matthew” 
and “The Teacher’s Commentary on Acts,” with 
the three volumes of “‘ Suggestive Illustrations,” 
on Matthew, John, and Acts respectively, and 
the commentary entitled ‘‘ Studies in the Book 
of Job.” 3 

In addition to these, Dr. Peloubet wrote a 
beautiful little book entitled ‘‘ The Loom of 
Life,” unfolding a comparison of which he was 
very fond; he wrotea wise and practical volume 
on Sunday-school methods entitled ‘‘ Front Line 
of the Sunday School Movement ”’; he edited two 
very delightful song-books, numbers 1 and 2 of 
“Select Songs for the Sunday School ”’; he also 
edited the “‘ Revision of the Oxford University Bible Helps,” the revision of ‘‘ Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary ”’ and the “ International Bible Dictionary.”’ All of this, with the 
forty-six volumes of ‘“‘ Select Notes”? and many hundreds of carefully-thought-out 
sermons, with numerous articles for the religious press, make up a tremendous literary 
output for even a long life. No wonder that Dr. Peloubet was an honored member 
of the Boston Authors’ Club, in whose meetings he took a deep interest. 

Francis Nathan Peloubet (pronounced Pé-loo’bet) was born in New York City on 
December 2, 1831, his parents being Chabrier and Harriet (Hanks) Peloubet. His 
grandfather, who came to this country in 1803, was one of the nobility of the south 
of France, and fought during the French Revolution. 

Francis Peloubet went to Williams College under the presidency of the famous 
Mark Hopkins, graduating as Bachelor of Arts in 1853. He then attended the 
Bangor Theological Seminary, and was graduated in the class of 1857. His scholar- 
ship was honored by the degree of Doctor of Divinity bestowed upon him in 1884 by 
the University of Tennessee and in 1913 by Williams College, and was shown by his 
membership in the Phi Beta Kappa society. 

Ordained to the Congregational ministry in 1857, Dr. Peloubet at once became 
pastor of a church in Lanesville, Mass., which he served until 1860. His next 
pastorate, till 1866, was at Oakham, Mass. He was then called to Attleboro, Mass., 
where he was pastor from 1867 to 1871.. He then went to Natick, Mass., where he 
preached until 1883. In all these pastorates he built up the churches and was greatly 
beloved. He manifested the spirit and devotion of a true pastor till the day of his 
death. 

Dr. Peloubet very early became greatly interested in the Sunday school. Before 
the International Lessons were introduced he wrote a series of Sunday-school question 
books. The year after the International Lessons were given to the Sunday-school 
world (1872) he wrote a question book on them, and in 1875 he issued the first volume 
of “ Select Notes.” This first volume of what was to become a Sunday-school staple 
had only 160 pages, whereas the present annual volumes have 378 pages each. In 
that volume for 1875 were no pictures, as against more than 125 pictures which appear 
in each of the present-day volumes. The first five volumes of “ Select Notes ”’ were 
published by Henry Hoyt, of Boston. The present publishers, the W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, have published the book since 1880, bestowing upon it unstinted care, and 
maintaining always the highest standards of paper, printing, binding, and illustra- 
tions. Beginning with a comparatively small constituency, the sale of the Notes 
has steadily increased through the years, and an appreciative public has bought an 
aggregate of two and a half million copies. f : 

It soon became necessary for Dr. Peloubet to give up his dearly loved pastoral 
work and preaching, and devote himself entirely to the writing of the “ Select Notes ” 
and the preparation of his series of Quarterlies. He established the beautiful home 
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in Auburndale, Mass., which for nearly four decades has been a Sunday-school Mecca. 
Seated at his desk in his charming library, surrounded by thousands of well-chosen 
books and many inspiring Bible pictures and objects from the Holy Land, and by the 
flowers of which he was so fond, Dr. Peloubet devoted his industrious and happy days 
to his chosen task. 

It was not all writing, however. He was always ready to give addresses on Bible 
themes and on the Sunday-school work. He visited many Sunday schools. He 
taught many Sunday-school classes, at times teaching three classes every Sunday. 
He was most active in the Auburndale Congregational church and Sunday school, 
and one of his monuments is the cheery and commodious chapel and Sunday-school 
rooms of that church, a building which is due entirely to his generous zeal and prac- 
tical knowledge. 

This sketch must not close without some account of Dr. Peloubet’s family life, 
in which he was greatly blessed. On April 28, 1859, at Bangor, Me., he married 
Mary A. Thaxter, who has been through all these years most ardently interested 
in his work, and a constant inspiration. For many years Dr. Peloubet associated 
her name with his own on the title page of this book. 

Mrs. Peloubet is still living, as are four daughters, with eleven surviving grand- 
children and five great-grandchildren, a noble family which already has contributed 
much to the intellectual and spiritual life of the nation. 

After a long-continued illness Dr. Peloubet passed away in the familiar library on 
March 27, 1920. The funeral services, in his home church, were conducted by his 
pastor, Rev.,Edward Payson Drew, D.D., and by the Home Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D. 
A very large number of friends from all walks of life and from many localities were 
present, and it was a most impressive service. Dr. Patton chose fittingly, as a verse 
summing up Dr. Peloubet’s long and fruitful life, Dan. 12: 3: ‘‘ They that are wise 
(margin, ‘ the teachers’) shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” 

“ What a wonderful sight it would be,” said Dr. Patton, “‘ if all who have been 
influenced by the writings of Dr. Peloubet should enter this church and pass in pro- 
cession before us! There would be millions of them, and they would come from all 
parts of this country and from all countries of the world.’’ Surely his was one of 
the most outreaching of lives, and blessings will continue to flow from it throughout 
eternity. 

Amos R. Wells. 
THE NEW EDITOR. 


Only in a sense am I the new editor of these Notes, for I have been intimately 
associated with Dr. Peloubet in preparing them for twenty years. During all that 
time I wrote the Notes for one quarter, never less, and never more. It was usually, 
though not always, the second quarter; but so closely akin have been Dr. Peloubet’s 
methods and my own that no one has guessed what part of the Notes was mine and 
what part was his. It was characteristic of Dr. Peloubet to trust his helpers thor- 
oughly, and he never would look at my manuscript before printing; the first he saw 
of it was in the completed volume. 

Dr. Peloubet’s health did not allow him to write any part of the present volume, 
but he was still living when I wrote it, and I did not wish to depart in any particular 
from the plan which he has made so popular and which has proved so widely useful. 
Indeed, though there will doubtless be changes in the future as in the past, — since 
both of us have been eager for any real improvements, — yet they will be made 
slowly and cautiously, and only after the most careful consideration. 

I can only hope that these twenty years of partnership with Dr. Peloubet, a 
partnership unmarred by the least dissension or shadow of difference, have given 
me some portion of his beautiful spirit with which to continue his work. 


WHOLLY NEW MATERIAL. 


Though, as is said above, the general plan of the Notes will be maintained, and 
especially their characteristic features — abundance of quotations from the best 
writers and the placing of all the material in consecutive order just as a teacher 
would use it in developing a lesson — yet with this conservative regard for the past 
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there will be no working over of former volumes. In preparing the present book I 
have not even looked at any of the volumes preceding it. If there is any repetition 
it is entirely by accident and coincidence. So far as I know, every line is entirely 
fresh and new. The editor seeks to approach each lesson as if for the first time, and 
to consider only how its truths can best be set forth and applied to present conditions. 
peed one of the great advantages of the Uniform Lessons, that they are not stereo- 
typed. 


THE AMERICAN REVISION. 


The Bible text used in these Notes is the American Revision, which we use by 
permission of the publishers, Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York City. This 
version is the most scholarly and accurate that has yet appeared, and comes the 
closest to the original writings. It has been adopted by the International Lesson 
Committee, and is virtually the only text used in all the denominational and other 
Sunday-school publications of America. 
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THIS YEAR’S STUDY. 


The four quarters of 1921 afford as rich a set of lessons as have ever been presented 

to the Sunday-school world. The first quarter completes the study of Matthew 

which was begun in the last quarter of last year under the fruitful title, ““ The Gospel 

‘of the Kingdom.’’ The Improved Uniform Lessons continue the glorious old plan 

of reviewing at frequent intervals the life of Christ, the greatest of all themes for the 
Christian. ¢ 

The second quarter, ‘“‘ Some Social Teachings of the Bible,”’ illustrates once more 
one of the chief advances made by the Improved Uniform Lessons, namely, the intro- 
duction of occasional topical courses. Thus we have had, since the Improved Uni- 
form Lessons were started, a quarter of “‘ Studies in the Christian Life’’ and two 
quarters of ‘‘ Some Great Teachings of the Bible.” We are to have in 1923 ‘“‘ Great 
Men and Women of the Bible” and “‘ The Missionary Message of the Bible.” The 
historical method of study pursued by the Uniform Lessons for so many years is 
continued in abundant measure. It takes horizontal views of the Bible. The new 
topical studies take vertical views, compare Scripture with Scripture, and learn what 
all the Bible has to say on certain fundamental subjects. Certainly the social teach- 
ings of the Bible is such a subject, and one most timely this year, when all the world 
is seeking, as never before, a solution for the urgent problems of society, — a solution 
which Christianity alone can furnish. ; Ris 

At first sight it might seem impossible to include a course of social studies in a 
uniform scheme of lessons; but on second thoughts it is the most natural thing in 
the world. Every great social problem — as to health, work, money, education, 
recreation, codperation, the home, the neighborhood, etc. —has to do with the 
children as well as with grown-ups. Indeed, these matters must be incorporated in 
any graded course for children; and how much better is it to set all the family and 
all the school to studying each subject together and ‘at the same time! 

The last half of the year is a survey of the life and writings of St. Paul, the most 
inspiring of all studies next to the life of our Saviour. It is a study full of vivid 
interest for the youngest, and yet every lesson reaches out into the widest fields of 
modern thought for the oldest. In short, this year’s lessons will demonstrate anew, 
and in most interesting and convincing ways, the usefulness of the Improved Uniform 
Lessons as furnishing truly graded material, perfectly adapted to all departments of 
the school. 


FUNDAMENTAL BOOKS FOR THE YEAR. 


The following list includes only a few of the many hundreds of books consulted in 
the preparation of these Notes. No mention is made of Bible dictionaries and 
similar books of general reference, or of the numerous works of value for the separate 
lessons. The latter are listed under the heading, ‘‘ The Teacher’s Library,” at the 
opening of each Jesson. This list names only the most important books that underlie 
a thorough study of these three courses of study. Present difficulties in the publish- 
ing world cause constantly increasing prices of all books, so that it is not practicable 
to state prices in the list that follows, but these may be learned by inquiring of the 
publishers named with each book, or of the booksellers. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Lessons IN MATTHEW. 


The standard commentaries, of which the best are those by Dr. Peloubet ( Teacher’s 
Commentary, Oxford University Press, New York), Carr (Cambridge Bible), Slater 
(New Century Bible, Oxford Press), Robertson (Bible for Home and School, Mac- 
millan), Miller (Devotional Hours, Doran), Broadus (American Baptist Publication 
Society), Gibson (Expositor’s Bible), Rice (People’s Commentary, American Sunday 
School Union), Allen (International Critical Commentary, Scribner), Parker (People’s 
Bible, Funk and Wagnalls), Abbott (A. S. Barnes and Company), Pulpit Commentary, 
Speaker’s Commentary, Ellicott, Maclaren’s Expositions (Doran), etc. | 

One-volume commentaries on the Bible by Dummelow (Macmillan), Gray 
(Revell), and Peake (Nelson). : 

Vincent’s Word Studies in the New Testament (Scribner) and The Expositor’s 
Greek Testament (Dodd, Mead, and Company). 

Standard lives of Christ, by Edersheim, Farrar, Geikie, Andrews, Abbot, Barton 
(Pilgrim Press), Deems, Davis (Revell), Dawson (Jacobs), Hill (Revell), Horton 
(for young people; Revell), Gibson (Revell), Nicoll (American Tract Society), 
Peters (Revell), Rhees (Scribner), Gunsaulus. 

The Gospel in Art, by Bailey (Pilgrim Press); Christ in Art, by French (Page) ; 
The Gospel Story in Art, by La Farge (Macmillan); The Gospel in Art, by Sparrow 
(Doran); The Bible Beautiful, by Hurll (Page); The Life of Our Lord in Art, by 
Hurll (Houghton Mifflin Company); Aspects of Christ, by Selbie (Doran); The 
Master’s Way, by Brown (Pilgrim Press); Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus, by 
Garvie (Doran); The Christ We Forget, by Wilson (Revell); The Walk, Conversa- 
tion, and Character of Jesus Christ Our Lord, by Whyte (Revell); The Life of the 
Master, by Watson (McClure); The Story of Jesus Christ, by E. S. Phelps (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). The Days of His Flesh, by Smith (Doran). Bruce’s The King- 
dom of God (Scribner); Horton’s The Teaching of Jesus (Dodd, Mead, and Com- 
pany); Christ’s Vision of the Kingdom of Heaven, by Stirling (Pilgrim Press). 
Sanday’s The Life of Christ in Recent Research (Oxford University Press). 


LESSONS ON SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF THE BIBLE. 


The Social Gospel and the New Era, by Prof. John M. Barker of Boston University. 
Valuable, comprehensive, sensible, recent. (Macmillan, New York.) 

American Social and Religious Conditions, by Charles Stelzle. Valuable studies, 
with many illuminating charts. (Revell, New York.) 

Jesus Christ and the Social Question, by Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Harvard 
University. A famous book which led the way for many others. (Macmillan, New 
York.) 

Social Christianity in the New Era, by Thomas Tiplady. Graphic studies, with 
conclusions from a wide experience. (Revell, New York.) 

The New Social Order (Macmillan, New York), Social Creed of the Churches 
(Eaton and Mains, New York), and The Gospel for a Working World (Missionary 
Education Movement, New York), all by Prof. Harry F. Ward, of Union Theological 
Seminary. Exceedingly suggestive volumes by a thorough-going student of sociology. 

The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit, by Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale 
University. Sound and vital. (Scribner’s, New York.) 

The Christian Ministry and the Social Order, lectures at Yale by ten specialists. 
(Yale University Press.) 

The New Era (Baker and Taylor, New York), Our Country (Baker and Taylor), 
The Twentieth Century City (Baker and Taylor), and Our World (Doubleday, Page, 
and Company, New York), famous and stirring books by Josiah Strong. 

The Spirit of Social Work and six other volumes on social problems by Edward 
T. Devine, of Columbia University. (Charities Publication Committee, New York.) 

The Social Teaching of Jesus (Macmillan, New York), The Church and the Chang- 
ing Order, The Social Gospel, The Individual and the Social Gospel, strong and helpful 
volumes by Dean Shailer Mathews of the University of Chicago. 

Social Aspects of Christianity (Crowell, New York), and Evolution of Industrial 
Society (Chautauqua Press), by Prof. Richard T. Ely of the University of Wisconsin. 

Christianity and the Social Crisis, Christianizing the Social Order, A Theology for 
the Social Gospel (Macmillan, New York), epoch-making books by the late Prof. 
Walter Rauschenbusch of the Rochester Theological Seminary. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus, by Prof. Charles F. Kent of Yale, 
one of the best helps to this quarter’s lessons. (Scribner’s, New York.) 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS oF PAUL. 


The standard lives of Paul are the great works of Farrar (Dutton, New York) 
and the earlier but still most important lives by Lewin and by Conybeare and How- 
son. Brief but able and inspiring lives are those by Stalker (American Tract Society, 
New York), Iverach (Revell), William M. Taylor (Harper), Lyman Abbott (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company), Eleanor D. Wood (Pilgrim Press), Bacon (Houghton Mifflin 
Company), Baring-Gould (Isbister, London), Bird — for children (Scribner’s, New 
York), Gamble (Lippincott, Philadelphia), Meyer (Revell). 

The greatest recent work on Paul and his writings is Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Apostolic Church, in two large volumes (Scribner’s, New York). It is a Pauline 
library in itself. 

The chief of present-day writers on St. Paul is Sir William Ramsay, the most im- 
portant of whose works are The Teaching of St. Paul in Terms of the Present Day, 
The Cities of St. Paul, Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, The Church in the Roman 
Empire, St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, Luke the Physician (all pub- 
lished by Doran, New York), and Pictures of the Apostolic Church (Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia). 

Commentaries on Acts, especially Pcloubet’s Teacher’s Commentary (Oxford 
University Press, New York), Furneaux (Oxford), Rackham (Methuen, London), 
Vaughan (Church of the First Days, Macmillan), Knowling (Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment, Dodd, Mead, and Company), Bartlet (Oxford University Press), Gilbert 
(Macmillan), Lumby (Cambridge Bible), Erdman (Westminster Press), Stokes 
(Expositor’s Bible). . ; 

Other books of special value are The Church We Forget, by P. Whitwell Wilson 
(Revell, New York); Studies of Paul and His Gospel, by Principal Garvie (Doran, 
New York); IJ the Footsteps of St. Paul, by Dr. Francis E. Clark (Putnam, New 
York); St. Paul and His Cities, by R. W. Pounder (Pilgrim Press, Boston); St. 
Paul the Orator, by Maurice Jones (Doran); St. Paul and His Companions, by E. 
Basil Redlich (Macmillan); Knowling’s The Testimony of Paul to Christ (Scrib- 
ner’s); Hayes’s Paul and His Epistles (Methodist Book Concern); McGiffert’s 
The Afostolic Age (Scribner’s); Farrar’s The Early Days of Christianity (Dutton) ; 
Speer’s The Man Paul (Revell); Robertson’s Paul’s Joy in Christ (Revell) ; Faris’s 
The Christian According to Paul (Association Press); Gardner’s The Religious Ex- 
perience of St. Paul (Putnam); Peloubet’s Suggestive Illustrations (Herrick) ; Row- 
land’s Paul’s Ideal Church and People (Treat); Ropes’s The Apostolic Age (Scrib- 
ner’s); Burrell’s Paul’s Campaigns (American Tract Society); Hayes’s Synoptic 
Gospels and Acts (Methodist Book Concern); Robertson’s Epochs in the Life of Paul 
(Scribner’s); Matheson’s Spiritual Development of St. Paul (Herrick); Greene’s 
The Many-Sided Paul (Westminster Press) ; The Heralds of the King, by Alice D. Adams 
—a delightful little book (Badger); Dr. David Smith’s great work, The Life and Letters 

St. Paul (Doran). ; ; 
: alee and Paul, stories by Florence M. Kingsley (Altemus, Philadelphia). 
Saul of Tarsus, story by Elizabeth Miller (Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis). 
The Epic of Saul and The Epic of Paul, poems by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson (Funk and 
Wagnalls, New York). 
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WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURE SET. 
Illustrating the International Improved Uniform Sunday School Lessons for 1921. 


Sixty pictures enclosed in portfolio, 90 cents, postpaid. 


First Quarter. 


Lesson 1. 
The Child in the Midst. Ballheim. 237 
Lesson 2. 786 


The Unmerciful Servant rebuked. 
Joseph making himself known to his brothers. 302 


Doré. Lesson 3. 198 
Christ and the Young Ruler. Hofmann. 
Christ blessing little children. Plockhorst. ee, 
Lesson 4. 
Christ and Zebedee’s Children. Bonifazio. Be 
Lesson 5. 636 
Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. Plockhorst 
Lesson 6. 643 
The Intruder at the feast. 
Lesson 7. 461 
Tribute to Cesar. Titian. 
Lesson 8. 459 
Parable of the Virgins. Carl Theodor von 
Poloty. Lesson 9. 
Parable of the talents. 
Lesson 10. : 6 
Jesus anointed for his burial. Schnorr. Wo4 
Lesson 11. 738 
The Last Supper. Leonardo da Vinci. 
Lesson 12. 6 
Golgotha. Gerome. 400 
Lesson 13. 
Holy Women at the Tomb. Alex Ender. 792 
Second Quarter. 
Lesson 1. 
Head of Christ. Hofmann. (The one ideal of 
Christian Character.) 795 
Alms deeds of Dorcas. W.C. T. Dobson. 
Lesson 2. ‘S 
Daniel and his companions before Nebuchad- 44 
nezzar. Tecoaes ne 
Finding of Moses. Paul Delaroche. 
Infancy of Christ. Hofmann. 
Lesson 4. 649 
The Rich Man and Lazarus. Doré. 
Elisha and the Shunammite’s Son. Julius von 670 
Schnorr. 
Parable of the rich man who built new barns. 6 
Lesson 5. ae 
Christ in the temple. Hofmann. 
Lesson 6. Ua 
Chorister Boys. Mrs. Anderson. 
Lesson 7. clits 
Miracle of the loaves and fishes. Murillo. 
Lesson 8. 447 
The Presence of the Lord. Hofmann. 
Lesson o. 598 
The Good Samaritan. Plockhorst. 773 
Lesson 10. 
Our Country’s Flag and the Christian Flag. 774 
Lesson 11. 
The Lost Sheep. 796 
Lesson 12. 
Charity of St. Martin. Michel. 
Reviavs Lesson 13. es 
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Third Quarter. 
Lesson 1. 


The Samaritan Pentateuch. (Book of the Law.) 
President Wilson on Bible Reading. 


Lesson 2. 


Stoning of St. Stephen. Beato Angelico. 
Street Scene in Jerusalem. 


Lesson 3. 
Conversion of St. Paul. Raphacl. 


Lesson 4. 


St. Paul. Bartolommeo. 
The Christ. Bida. 


Lesson 5. 
General view of Antioch. 
‘ Lesson 6. 
Elymas struck with blindness. 
Lesson 7. 
The Sacrifice at Lystra. 
Lesson 8. 
Outline Map of Paul’s Journeys. 
Lesson 9. 
“The place of prayer by the riverside.” 


Raphael. 


Lesson 10. 
Conversion of the Philippian Jailor. 
P Lesson 11. 
Paul preaching at Athens. Raphael. 
Lesson 12. 
Training for Olympic games. 


. Lesso 3. 
Review. ees 


Fourth Quarter. 
Lesson r. 

Ancient method of tentmaking. 
Lesson 2. 

St. Paul preaching at Ephesus. Lesueur. 


Lesson 3. 
The Christian Graces. Geo. E. Hicks. 
Lesson 4. 
The Prophecy of Agabus. 
Lesson 5. 
Temperance Pledge. 
Lesson 6. 
St. Paul rescued from the multitude. Doré. 
Lesson 7. 
Paul before Felix and Drusilla. 
Lesson 8. 
Paul before Agrippa. 
Lesson 9. 
St. Paul Shipwrecked. Doré. 
Lesson 10. 
St. Paul casting off the viper. 
Paul reaches Rome in chains. 
Lesson 11. 
Paul writing his Epistles. 


Lesson 12. 


St. Paul’s without the Walls, Rome. 
tional place of Paul’s burial.) 


(Tradi- 


Lesson 13. 
Review or Christmas Lesson. 
Worship of the Magi. Hofmann. 


CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN H. Hofmann 


“For to such belongeth the kingdom of heaven,’? 


IMPROVED UNIFORM LESSONS FOR 1921. 


PR Ste O UA RAG ERS 


JANUARY 2— MARCH 27, 1021. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. 


(SEconp HALF or A Stx-Monrus Coursr, BEGUN IN OCTOBER, 1920.) 


LESSON I (14).* — January 2. 
THE CHILD AND THE KINGDOM. — Matthew 18:1-14. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. — Matt. 18: 4. 


Devotional Reading : Psalm 24 : 1-6. 
Reference Material : Mark 9 : 33-50; Luke 9: 46-48; 17:1, 2. 
Primary Topic : Gop’s CARE For LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Lesson Material : Matt. 18 : 10-14. 
Memory Verse : The Lord is my shepherd. 
Junior Topic : Gop’s CARE ror US. 
Lesson Material : Matt. 18 : 10-143; 19 : 13-15. 
_ Memory Verse: Matt. 6:09. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic : RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE YOUNGER AND WEAKER. 
Topic for Young People and Adults : Our RESPONSIBILITY FOR CHILDHOOD. 
Lesson Material : Matt. 18: 1-14; I9 : 13-15. 


Psalm 23. 2-0. 


story, get two members of the class to 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. § ? t 
tell them again. Continue thus till 


The Primary and Junior Classes have 
for their lesson the parable of the lost 
sheep, ‘teaching that God, the tender 
Shepherd, takes care of even the smallest 
child when he is in trouble. Tell the 
story of how Jesus called a little child 
and took him in his arms, and the little 
child heard Jesus tell the parable. 
After you have told the two parts of the 


it is told completely. 

The Intermediate and Senior Classes 
study the lesson with thought of their 
younger brothers and sisters and the 
younger pupils of their day school and 
Sunday school. Emphasize for them 
the ‘‘stumbling-blocks” or “traps” 
part of the lesson. Get one of the class 
to bring in a small trap — a mouse-trap 


* The numbers in parentheses through this quarter give the continuation numbers of this course 
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MatTTHEw 18: 1-14. 


LESSON I. 


Frrst QUARTER. 


will do if he cannot make one. Get 
the class to tell you ways in which these 
younger ones may be entrapped. Print 
on bits of colored cardboard initials 
standing for these matters, such as Q 
for quarrelling, P for profanity, F for 
faultfinding. Fasten these to the trap 
with pins. Review. 

The Young People have the same 
teaching regarding their younger brothers 
and sisters, and the younger members of 
their school or young people’s society. 
Emphasize here the importance of child- 
hood as the basis of national life and of 
the kingdom of heaven. Get them to 
build up a list, which you will write on 
the blackboard or a large sheet of paper, 
of the childhood qualities which are to be 
preserved and imitated, and also another 
list of the child qualities which are to 
be sloughed off. 

The Adults will consider all these 
elements of the lesson, and will go on 
to the widest sweep, discussing some 
topic, such as the care of children in the 
community (better schools, a town play- 
ground, a public recreation room, the 
movies, etc.) and in the nation (child labor 
laws, what the government is doing for 
children, etc.), and especially the im- 
portant matter of child evangelization 
brought out in the last section of the 
lesson. Assign these topics to the 
members of the class well in advance for 
special treatment. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time.— Summer of A.D. 29, the third 
year of Christ’s ministry, ‘‘ the year of 
development.” 

Place. — Capernaum (Mark 9:33), “‘ in 
the house,” probably Peter’s house, 
where Christ usually stayed when in 
Capernaum. Capernaum was a thriving 
commercial town on the northwestern 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. It is now in 


ruins — probably at Tell Hum, perhaps 
at Khan Minyeh. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 
What Christ meant by the kingdom of heaven. 
Why children are the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. 
Child qualities that are not to be imitated. 
The place of children throughout the Bible. 
What Christianity has done for the children. 
What remains to be done for children. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: Responsibility 
Younger and Weaker. 


for the 


I. CHr~pHooD HONORED, Matt. 


Toc 15. 
False ambitions. 


True ambitions. 
The glory of childlikeness. 


CHILDHOOD PROTECTED, 
18: 6-14. 
Stumbling-blocks in the way of children. 


Removing the stumbling-blocks. 
The children’ s angels. 


CHILDHOOD BRroUGHT TO CHRIST, 
Matt. t9213—15. 
Keeping children for Christ. 


Inviting children to Christ. 
What Christ does for the children. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Commentaries on Matthew, especially those by 
Plummer, Slater (Vew Century Bible), Carr (Cambridge 
Bible), David Smith (Westminster New Testament), 
Peloubet (Teacher's Commentary), Bruce (Expositor’s 
Greek Testament), Maclaren (Expositions), Robertson 
(The Bible for Home and School), Horton (Devotional 
Commentary), Miller (Devotional Hours), etc. Sermons 
on our chapter by David Gregg (Our Best Moods — 
especially good), Price Collier (Sermons), Mozley 
(Occasional Sermons), Bishop Temple (on stumbling- 
blocks, in Rugby Sermons, Third Series), Thomas 
Arnold (School Sermons), Ray Palmer (True Success 
in Life), Norton (The Excepts of Our Lord —on 
verse 3), Dean Stanley (Sermons for Children), 
Maurice (Sermons Preached in Country Churches), 
Hoppin (Sermons upon Faith, Hope, and Love — 
admirable), Canon Liddon (Sermons —on angels), 
Hansen (Wandering Stars —sermons for children), 
Kingsley (All Saints’ Day). 


Jub Matt. 


TLE: 


1. In that hour came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, 


greatest in the kingdom of heaven? 


Who then is 


I. CHILDHOOD HONORED, 


Matt. 


vite) & At Capernaum the collectors 


I-S. 


of the annual tax for the temple in Jerusalem, half a shekel or about thirty cents 
(and money was about ten times as valuable then as now), came to Peter seeking the 
tax for himself and his Master. Christ had told Peter to catch a fish and he would 
find the shekel (half a shekel for each of them) in the fish’s mouth. This miracle 
had aroused the disciples’ hopes of a temporal kingdom for Christ, and their personal 
ambitions. 

t. In that hour. At the time of the incident of the shekel in the fish’s mouth. 
Came the disciples unto Jesus. They had been disputing which of them should be 
the greatest in the kingdom to be set up by their Lord, who evidently could command 
all the money he needed. Saying, Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? 
“Then ”’ refers to the favor just shown Peter in making him the agent of the miracle 
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JANUARY 2. THE CHILD AND THE KINGDOM. MattHew 18: 1-14. 


2. And he called to him a little child, and set him in the midst of them, 
3. And said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye turn, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


of the shekel. Besides, Peter had just been announced as “ the rock ” on which 
Christ would build his church. Is he, “‘ then,” to be the greatest of the disciples ? 
“Andrew retorted that he was the disciple who had first found the Messiah ; John 
claimed that he had received tokens of most tender friendship from the Master ; 
while Philip set forth the direct personal call of the Lord to him, ‘ Follow me.’ ” — 
Prof. James M. Hoppin, of Yale. 

FaLse AND TRUE AmBitions. It was all right for the disciples to wish to improve 
themselves, strengthen their characters, enlarge their powers and opportunities, rise 
higher in the favor of Christ and gain more influence with men for noble purposes. 
The mistake was in their seeking to push themselves ahead of others. They should 
have been eager for all to enjoy the same glory and blessings which they sought for 
themselves. Right ambition becomes wrong 
ambition the instant it is not shared with 
all others. 

2. And he called to him a little child. 
The great Teacher believed in object les- 
sons. The child is said by a late tradition 
to have been Ignatius, who was to become 
the heroic bishop of Antioch; but he was 
probably a child of the family, very likely 
Peter’sown boy. And set him in the midst 
of them. Mark adds the beautiful touch 
that the Saviour took the little child in his 
arms. 

3. Verily I say unto you. Christ intro- 
duces thus emphatically what he regards as 
one of the greatest of truths. Except ye 
turn. ‘‘ The picture is that of turning 
around in a road and facing the other way.” 
— Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. Itis what we 
mean by conversion. The disciples were 
exhibiting the very opposite of the child- 
spirit. ‘‘ Conversion shows itself in the 
teachableness of a little child.” — Rev. F. 
L. Norton, D.D. And become as little 
children. Not, of course, in years, or in 
physical weakness and immaturity ; not in 
ignorance, either, nor in the sway of im- 
pulse and appetite which rules a child. a 
Neither are we to be timid and undecided, a 
as most children are. There is much in 
childhood of which we are to get rid as we 
go on in years. 


Statue of Froebel at Zurich. 


In what points, then, are we to become (Founder of the Kindergarten.) 
like children? Dr. Gregg sums them up 
' thus: “‘ We are to take into manhood and womanhood the inquiring mind, the 


transparency and simplicity of childhood, the child’s sense of the goodness of existence 
and the ability to enjoy life, and especially the large and beautiful faith-faculty of 
our childhood. We should also carry with us into manhood and womanhood child- 
hood’s sympathy, childhood’s heart, childhood’s love, childhood’s hope, child- 
hood’s aspirations, childhood’s enterprise, childhood’s enthusiasm, and childhood’s 
freshness.” 

“ How precious little children are to the Lord ! and this is because they receive 
all things with such a simple trust.’?— Martin Luther. 

Ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. The Greek has the forcible 
double negative : ‘‘ Ye shall not not enter.” “ You talk about being greatest in 
my kingdom ; without the child-heart you cannot even enter it — never!” ‘ King- 
dom of heaven ”’ is a phrase peculiar to Matthew, who uses it thirty-two times ; 
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MATTHEW 18: 1-14. LESSON I. First QuARTER. 


4. Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the same 
is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 
5. And whoso shall receive one such little child in my name receiveth me: 


the other evangelists use ‘‘ kingdom of God.” By the kingdom of heaven Christ 
meant the coming rule of the heavenly ideas, laws, and blessedness, in this world 
and throughout eternity. It summed up all the good things which he came to bring 
to the world. ‘‘ The Gospel of the Kingdom ”’ is the general title of the six-months 
course in Matthew which we are now studying. 

4. Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child. “‘ All the more 
pertinent if it was the child of Peter.” — Prof. A. T. Robertson. “ Christ had 
humbled himself to become a little child. He who was the eternal Son of God 
had become the Son of the Virgin Mary. And when he was using all the powers of 
the Son of man and of the Son of God, when he was healing the sick and casting 
out devils, he was still the humblest of all.” — PF. D. Maurice. ‘“‘ Humility is among 
the most unselfish of the Christian graces, it is not mean but manly, not seeming 
but true, glad as a little child to receive new life from God’s hand.” — Prof. James 
M. Hoppin. The same is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. ‘‘ He who shall 
be most Christ-like in humility (see Phil. 2 : 7-9) shall be most like Christ in glory.” 
—Cambridge Bible. ‘‘ This is a greatness which sets up no pretensions, claims no 
precedence, demands no obsequiousness, looks with no envy on the excellencies of 
others ; in short, with a meek and lowly spirit, it devotes itself to goodness simply 
for goodness’ sake.”? — Ray Palmer. ‘‘ What would those who were then living at 
the period of the world-wide expansion of the Roman empire that aimed at universal 
dominion say to the setting up of a child as the symbol of a kingdom which was to 
absorb and outlast its own !’’ — Prof. James M. Hoppin. ; 

5. And whoso shall receive one such little child in my name receiveth me. ‘‘ The 
disciple who wins the high honor of receiving Christ is he who welcomes little children, 
not because he is fond of children, but because they represent Christ.’ — Alfred 
Plummer, D.D. Christ’s name is the symbol of his character ; it is a childlike char- 
acter, and we honor childhood most because it reminds us of Christ. ‘‘ Who lodges 
the King’s favorites will not be left unvisited by the King.’’ — Alexander Maclaren. 

Tue INFLUENCE oF CHILDHOOD. ‘“ The world has always been waiting for the 
childlike mind and heart to save it from itself. Alexander and Caesar and Napoleon, 
Pitt and Bismarck and Gambetta change the map of the world, but the Christ- 
child changes the hearts of men.’? — Price Collier. 

Illustration. ‘ How impressive and how true to nature is the story of the old 
miser, Silas Marner, whose suspicious, irritable mind was gradually transformed 
and transfigured by the treasure of a little child that he one day found unexpectedly 
placed in his miserable home! That exactly expressed what our Saviour meant by 
setting a child in the midst of them.” — Dean Stanley. 

“Tt is clear to me that children upon elementary paths which require no knowledge 
of the world to unravel tread more firmly than men, have a more pathetic sense of 
justice, and a far closer communion with God.’’ — Thomas de Quincey. 

“Where children are not, heaven is not, and heaven if they come not again shall be never; 
But the face and the voice of a child are assurance of heaven and its promise forever.” 
: — Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

II. CHILDHOOD PROTECTED, Matt. 18: 6-14. Christ’s great love for the 
child led him to great indignation against those that would harm the child, or any of 
childlike spirit. Would that all Christians had the same wrath ! 

6. But whoso shall cause one of these little ones. ‘‘ Not merely children, but all 
weak ones needing pity and patience.” — Rev. David Smith, D.D. “Those who are 
caused to stumble are always little ones.’’ — Expositor’s Greek Testament. That 
believe on me. Christ had in mind especially the members of his young church that 
were exposed to temptation. Tostumble. The verb used here, “‘ cause to stumble,” 
is literally taken over into English in “ scandalize.’’ It means to entrap, and is from 
a noun which meant originally “‘ to stick in a trap on which the bait is placed, and 
which springs up and shuts the trap at the touch of an animal. Hence, generally, 
a snare, a stumbling-block.’”? — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. 

Tilustration. ‘ Did you ever see an automobile stuck in the mud? When the 
driver turns on the power the wheels buzz and go around and the car slips and slides 
but it doesn’t get anywhere. Its way is blocked by a little slippery mud. I think 
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JANUARY 2. THE CHILD AND THE KINGDOM. Martrsew 18: 1-14. 


6. But whoso shall cause one of these little ones that believe on me to 
stumble, it is profitable for him that a great millstone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he should be sunk in the depth of the sea. 

7- Woe unto the world because of occasions of stumbling! for it must 
needs be that the occasions come; but woe to that man through whom the 
occasion cometh ! 

8. And if thy hand or thy foot causeth thee to stumble, cut it off, and cast 
it from thee: it is good for thee to enter into life maimed or halt, rather than 
having two hands or two feet, to be cast into the eternal fire. 

g. And if thine eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and cast it from 
thee: it is good for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than having 
two eyes to be cast into the hell of fire. 


that some people are to others as that mud to the automobile. They make others 
slip and slide and hinder their passage, and yet they don’t get any profit out of it 
either. In fact, that kind of conduct only makes big holes in their characters, as 
the automobile does in the mud. Don’t be slippery mud to the boy next to you.” — 
Rev. Andrew Hansen, 

It is profitable for him. Why profitable ? ‘‘ Because the penalty for ruining the 
soul of another is eternal death, and it is better to suffer the worst earthly penalty 
than to do anything which will incur that awful doom.” — Dummelow. A great 
millstone. ‘‘ Two kinds of millstones were in use; the one turned by hand, the 
other, and larger, by anass. Here Jesus says an ass-millstone.’’ — Prof. Marvin R. 
Vincent. Sunk in the depth of the sea. ‘“‘ Drowning was a Roman and Greek 
punishment, reserved for crimes of peculiar enormity. It is not known to have been 
practised by the Jews.” — Dummelow. 

Illustration. ‘‘ Arnold of Rugby,” in his sermon on this text, especially instances 
the way schoolboys tempt their friends to idleness and to extravagance. They also 
tempt them to use bad language, to be disrespectful, and sometimes to indulge in 
gross sins. The fashion of a school and the general opinion of a group of boys are 
hard to contend against, and the natural leaders among the boys have a serious re- 
sponsibility which Dr. Arnold tried to make them realize. 

7. Woe unto the world because of occasions of stumbling! That is, traps, 
snares, stumbling-blocks, incitements to moral falls. Some of the stumbling-blocks 
in the way of modern children are evil pictures in the movies, unhealthy story books 
and papers, temptations to smoke, the dance hall, gambling games, the vile anecdote. 
“You have no right to put stumbling-blocks in the way, and you must see to it that 
whoever else may do so you do not. It is not by any means always true that if you 
do not another will. But even if it were true, you would not be justified.”” — Bishop 
Temple. 

8. If thy hand or thy foot causeth thee to stumble. This and the following verse 
are repeated from the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. 5: 29, 30. ‘‘ If any member of 
the body causes the man to stumble, it benefits a man to lose that member rather 
than allow it to lead to the destruction of the whole man. Any sense that leads us to 
sin is an eyil. The loss of that sense, whether it be of sight, hearing, refined taste, 
or esthetic perception, if it brings us into sin, would be a gain. This is the law of 
self-restraint.’” — People’s Commentary. Cut it off. Of course Christ did not mean 
literally, like the hero of Browning’s Red Cotton Nightcap Country. He is using 
strong imagery. He is urging spiritual surgery, final and bold discarding of the sin. 
To be cast into the eternal fire. ‘‘ Monian fire, the Gehenna of fire, 7.e., a punishment 
like the burning of the bodies of criminals in the valley of Hinnom, prolonged into 
that world beyond space and time, called zonian.” — R. F. Horton, D.D. 

9. If thine eye causeth thee to stumble. ‘‘ The hand may strike a ‘ little one of 
Christ’; the foot may lead him astray ; the eye may flash contempt or ridicule 
upon him.’”’ — Horton. 

Illustration. ‘‘ There is a wonderful restoration of capacities and powers that have 
been sacrificed for Christ’s sake, a restoration even here. As crustaceans will develop 
a new claw in place of one that they have thrown off in their peril to save their lives, 
so we, if we have for Christ’s sake maimed ourselves, will find that in a large measure 
the suppression will be recompensed even here on earth. And hereafter, as the 
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MATTHEW 18: 1-14. LESSON I. First QUARTER. 


10. See that ye despise not one of these little ones: for I say unto you, 
that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father who is in 
heaven. 

12. How think ye? if any man have a hundred sheep, and one of them be 
gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and go unto the moun- 
tains, and seek that which goeth astray ? 

13. And if so be that he find it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth over it 
more than over the ninety and nine which have not gone astray. 


Rabbis used to say, ‘ No man will rise from the grave a cripple.’ All the limitations 
which have been imposed upon ourselves, for Christ’s sake, will be removed then.’ — 
Alexander Maclaren. 

10. See that ye despise not one of these little ones. ‘“‘ No, indeed, they are not 
to be despised, they have in them the future of the world.”” — Dean Stanley. I must 
dislike or despise the child if I think only 
of its naughtiness, disagreeableness, ill be- 
havior. Icannot helpit. But that is not 
the child ; that is what makes it different 
from what it is meant to be.”— F. D. 
Maurice. In heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father, come closest 
to him, as in Eastern courts it is only the 
confidential servants and officers that are 
allowed in the presence of the king. Christ 
speaks in terms of the current Jewish belief 
in guardian angels. ‘‘ In the later books of 
the Old Testament (Daniel) there are guar- 
dian angels of nations ; the extension of the 
privilege to individuals was a further de- 
velopment.” — Ex positor’s Greek Testament. 
“A child has these representatives above, 
because the most uneducated, the most un- 
promising, the dirtiest, and the roughest is 
an immortal soul. We think a great deal 
of a Shakespeare, a Newton, or a Milton, 
but we do not think much of the little chil- 
dren whom we see playing about the gut- 
ter; but in the eye of our Lord they all 
have an eternity before them, either of 
happiness or of misery.’”’ —Canon Liddon. 

11. For the Son of man is come to 
save that which was lost. This verse is 
: not found in the oldest manuscripts and so 

B. Plockhorst. 18 omitted from the Revision. Luke 19:10 
(the story of Zacchzus) probably gives the 
correct location of the words, though Christ 

doubtless repeated them, and they certainly fit in here perfectly. 

12. If any man have a hundred sheep. This parable is also found, with some 
changes, in Luke 15: 4-7. It is a picture of the Saviour’s love. He may have a 
great host of saved ones, but none the less his heart goes out to the one that is lost. 
It may be a lamb, and he may have ninety-nine sheep in the fold, but the good 
Shepherd will go to the wild mountains after the stray lamb, leaving the ninety-nine 
sheep to care for themselves till he returns. 

13. And if so be that he find it. ‘‘ There is a possibility of failure. What an 
awful power you have of burying yourself in the sepulchre, as it were, of your own 
self-will, and hiding yourself in the darkness of your own unbelief! You can frus- 
trate the seeking love of God.’’ — Alexander Maclaren. We rejoiceth over it more 
than over the ninety and nine. He has greater calm satisfaction in the ninety-nine 
than in the one, but more tumultuous rejoicing over the one, because that has been lost. 

14. Even so, this is the whole point of the parable, it is not the will of your Father 
who is in heaven. Therefore our wills should go out in the same desire and care. 
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JANUARY 2. THE CHILD AND THE KINGDOM. Marruew 18: 1-14. 


14. Even so it is not the will of your Father who is in heaven, that one of 
these little ones should perish. 


That one of these little ones should perish. “Is it your will, or is it not? If it be 
not, the means of saving them is easier than you think. Remember that the human 
plant, like the vegetable, thrives best in light.’”” — Charles Kingsley. 

CHRISTIANITY’S CARE FOR THE CHILDREN. “In Sparta, and in some of the other 
Greek cities, in Rome, and among many savage tribes, it was the custom to destroy 
small and unhealthy children as soon as 
they were born. Christianity put an end 
to all that. Byron was born with a club- 
foot ; Spinoza was weak ; Samuel Johnson 
was disfigured ; Sir Isaac Newton was so 
small that he could have been put into a 
quart measure ; Goethe and Victor Hugo 
were so weak that they were not expected 
to live; Charles Sumner weighed but 
three pounds and a half; Descartes, Gib- 
bon, Kepler, Lord Nelson, Christopher 
Wren, James Watt, John Howard, Wash- 
ington Irving, Wilberforce, were char- 
acterized by bodily weakness in infancy. 
Christianity saved them from the fate that 
would have been theirs if they had been 
born in the cities I have named before the 
Christian era.”? —Rev. David Gregg, D.D. 

But the children still need protection 
from many evils that assail them. In 
many States the greed of employers is al- 
lowed to put young children at hard work 
for long hours, thus destroying their op- 
portunity for an education and ruining 
their health for life. Nothing can stop 
one but ee law. The movies, so pop- : 
ular with children, often set false ideals NPY F 
Betare lens RE CRG OIninde ethan Shepherd Carrying his Lost Sheep on his Shoulder. 
healthy excitement, when they do not inculcate what is positively evil. The church 
may insist upon a better class of pictures, utilizing for good this powerful agent of 
education. Cigarette smoking is increasing enormously, especially among boys, and 
absolutely destroys their health and their moral character. It should be strictly 
forbidden, and the church should see that the law is enforced. The public-school 
dance is a growing evil, in the opinion of virtually every school superintendent, and 
so is the public-school secret society. Sensational story papers for children are sold 
by the ton. Filthy anecdotes and foul pictures are circulated. There-is every 
reason why all child-lovers should be especially vigilant to-day. 

III. CHILDHOOD BROUGHT TO CHRIST, Matt. 19: 13-15. These verses 
are added by the Lesson Committee to the lesson material for the Junior and older 
grades — a beautiful addition. It is touching to notice the hints in the New Testa- 
ment that children were often brought to Christ. Doubtless their mothers brought 
them ; no one else has the child’s welfare so closely at heart. The mothers wanted 
Christ’s hand laid on the heads of their children in blessing, and they wanted his 
prayers for their children, for they knew that those prayers would be effectual. 

13. The disciples rebuked them. They did not want the Master annoyed by 
matters of so little importance. Had he not a kingdom to establish? Even yet 
these disciples could not understand that it was to be the kingdom of the child. 

14. But Jesus said, Suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me. Christ’s thought evidently is that the children will come, if only they are not 
hindered. For to such belongeth the kingdom of heaven. ‘“ This is the banner of 
the Sunday school.” — C. H. Spurgeon. 

15. He laid his hands on them. “ The touch of his hands meant more than pen 
can write. Happy children who shared that laying on of hands, for those hands 
were neither empty nor feeble !””— C. H. Spurgeon. 
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MATTHEW 18: 1-14. LESSON I. First QUARTER. 


“Was not our Lord a little child, “And loved he not of heaven to talk 


Taught by degrees to pray; With children in his sight; 
By father dear and mother mild To meet them in his daily walk, 
Instructed day by day? And to his arms invite?”? — Keble. 


Illustration. Dr. J. R. Miller tells a beautiful story of a missionary who was once 

so weary with his labors, the people thronging him, that he felt obliged to retire to 

; . his tent for ashort sleep. ‘‘ No matter 

who comes,” he said to his attendant, 

“do not disturb me.”” But after a few 

minutes he came to his tent door and 

appeared to be in distress. Beckoning 

to his servant he said, “‘ I made a mis- 

take. Ifa little child comes, wake me 
u ee 


“Let us try to elicit Christian char- 
acter by training and discipline, calling 
on the aid of the Holy Spirit to assist 
us in the work, and to bless our instruc- 
tions. He can impart to the natural 
gifts and graces of childhood that spir- 
itual form and substance which alone 
can prevent them from either running 
“wild into unstable feeling, or evapor- 
ating in a mere dream, as soon as the 
trial of life begins.’”” —Canon Mosley. 

‘‘ Every generation is bound to con- 
tribute what it can to the formation of 
that perfect man which is to grow up 
into the fulness of the stature of Jesus 
Christ. And so every parent, every 
teacher, is bound to pour all the light 


Christ Blessing Little Children. and knowledge and grace that he can 
into the eager, receptive souls of those 
that will grow up to take our place when we are dead and gone.’’ — Dean Stanley. 


WINNING THE CHILD TO Curist. An editorial in The Westminster Teacher gives 
three illustrations of boys won to Christ. The first was a boy who had the reputation 
of being utterly lazy, careless, incorrigible. His new teacher discovered that he was 
working secretly at photography, which fascinated him and at which he had real 
skill. She used this interest as a means of approach, and now the “‘ hopeless ” boy 
is a Nes se scientist and an honored profes- 
sor ina college. The second case was a boy 
who had got into bad habits, but a wise pas- pode teeta puouon 
tor learned his interest in baseball and won Lesh Cee ark. 

oe Ae : : BY PROTESTANT, JEWISH AND 

him by utilizing his own college acquaintance CATHOLIC CHURCHES 

with the game. He is now a member of the 
church and president of the Christian En- 
deavor society. The third boy is one about 
whom Dr. J. R. Miller used to tell. The lad CATHOLIO. 
disturbed his Sunday-school class by his rough ae 
pranks so that teacher after teacher resigned ; 
but one evening a lecturer on Palestine in the so HOW PROTESTANT 
church showed many objects from the Holy =_ 
Land, and among them a crown of thorns 
something like the crown pressed upon the 
brow of the Saviour. After the lecture the 
audience was invited to examine the curios. 
This boy seemed to care only for one thing, 
the crown of thorns. He put his fingers often 


: i i ‘THE PROTESTANT CHURCH MUST PROVIDE MORE TiMf 
on the sharp points. It must have hurt him FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


” 


awfully,” he said over and over. He was 

strangely impressed and thoroughly changed. 

He gave his heart to Christ, and never disturbed his class or any service again. 
There is a way to the heart of every child, and we can find it for Jesus Christ. 
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JANUARY 9. 


JESUS TEACHING FORGIVENESS. 


MattHeEw 18: 21-35. 


LESSON II (15).— January 9. 


JESUS TEACHING FORGIVENESS. — Matthew 18: 21-35. 
GOLDEN TEXT. — /f ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will 


also forgive you.— Matt. 6:14. 
Devotional Reading : Psalm 51: 


Boe KOO Bai, 


L O17. 
Reference Material: Matt. 6: 12-15 ; 18: 15-20; 


Luke 1723545 Ephw4s3t, 


Primary Topic: Forctvinc OnE ANOTHER. 
‘Lesson Material: Matt. 18: 21, 22. 


Story Material: Gen. 45: 1-15. 


Memory Verse: Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving each 


other. Eph. 4:32. 


Junior Topic: Lrarninc To Forcrve. 


Memory Verse: Matt. 6:12. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic : Forcivinc AnD Forcrven. 
Topic for Young People and Adults : Forcivenrss, Irs MEANING AND ScopE. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. | Appoint a different pupil to introduce and 


_ The Primary Classes will review the 
story of Joseph in the light of the two 
verses from Matthew assigned them. 
Write on the blackboard “ Jesus ’”’ and 


lead each discussion. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 
Time. — The summer of A.D. 29, the 


under it ‘ Peter.” Explain the two| third year of Christ’s ministry. 


verses. Write far to the left 
“Joseph ”’ and under it ‘‘ His 
Brothers.’? Connect the two 
sets of words with a yellow 
(golden) line. Each throws 


light on the other. 

The Intermediate Classes 
(also Junior and Senior) will 
start with the story of the 
strife for precedence among 
the disciples, Peter’s ques- 
tion, and Christ’s surprising 
answer. Then make _ the 
parable as vivid as possible. 
It will be well in some classes 
to have the scenes of the 
parable acted out by the pu- 
pils, who have been in- 
structed beforehand: the ar- 
rest, the trial before the |%, 
king, the entreaty and par- 
don, the violent arrest of the 
second debtor, the informa- 
tion laid before the king, the 
second trial and the impris- 
onment. Then apply the lesson firmly to 
the quarrels and enmities of boys and girls. 

The Older Classes will have presented 
to them, in a talk or essay, the principles 
laid down by Jesus, this to be followed by 
discussions of concrete cases calling for 
forgiveness, such as a man who indorses 
a note for a friend who mockingly refuses 
to pay and so ruins the indorser ; such as 
the attitude of society toward a repentant 
criminal just come from jail ; such as the 
attitude of the nations toward Germany. 


~ 


ON x 


ce 


Prom a photograph by Bonfils. 
Ruins of Capernaum, 


Place. — Capernaum, Christ’s head- 
quarters, at the northern end of the Sea 
of Galilee. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Examples of forgiveness in the Bible. 

Forgiveness applied to the Great War. 

Forgetting necessary to forgiving. 

When is repentance to be required before we will 
forgive? 

A summary of Christ’s teachings on forgiveness. 

Christ as an example of forgiveness. 
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MATTHEW 18: 21-35. LESSON II. First QUARTER. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. Talk it over. 


“A heart of compassion,” Col. 3: 1-14. 


SUBJECT: Forgive: Why? Whom?| Summing it up. 
How? THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


I. UNLIMITED FORGIVENESS, Matt. 18: Books on the parables by Marcus Dods, William M. 

21, 22. Taylor, Trench, Guthrie, Bruce, Hesba Stretton, 

The requirement of repentance. Stevens, Kirk, Lithgow, Arnot, Hubbard. The 
The example of Joseph, Gen. 45: 1-15. Parables of Jesus by Various Authors (Rev. Alfred 

The example of Jesus, Eph. 4: 31, 32. Rowland, D.D.). Sermons on this passage by Rev. 
Tl. THe PrERt~ or AN UNFORGIVING | John Henry Hopkins (Sermons on the Gospels), Bishop 
Spirit, Matt. 18 : 23-35. Henry C. Potter (Sermons of the City), George Jack- 


reed 6 son (The Teaching of Jesus), R. W. Dale (Laws of 
The Warning n the Loree Prager Matt, 6: 12-15, | Christ for Common Life — very helpful), Neale (Ser- 
The danger of brooding over wrongs. mons for Children). George A. Gordon (Through 
Man to God—on Eph. 4:32). G. H. Morrison 
Ill. How To TREAT AN ERRING| (The Unlighted Lustre—on Col. 3:13). Moody’s 


BrotHEr, Matt. 18 : 15-20. Sowing and Reaping, Chap. VII. 


21. Then came Peter and said to him, Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him? until seven times? 

22. Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times; but, 
Until seventy times seven. 


J. UNLIMITED FORGIVENESS, Matt. 18:21, 22. In our last lesson we 
found the disciples engaged in a discussion regarding supremacy in the kingdom. 
Personal feelings may have been aroused, perhaps a little anger and jealousy. This 
lesson on forgiveness was timely. 

21. Then came Peter. ‘‘ As usual, Peter is more promineyt in the Gospel of 
Matthew. It is not necessary to think that the disputes and jealousies among the 
disciples had come to the point of unwillingness to forgive each other what had been 
said.”’ — Prof. ‘A. T. Robertson. How often shall my brother sin against me, and 
I forgive him? The question was evidently suggested by Christ’s saying in verse 15. 
The hot-tempered Peter thought he had been wronged about something. He recog- 
nized the duty of forgiveness, but surely there was a limit ! How soon might he 
begin to hit back ? Untilseventimes? ‘‘ The Rabbinical rule (based on Amos 1 : 3 ; 
2:6; Job 33: 29, 30) was that no one should ask forgiveness of his neighbor more 
than thrice. Peter thought he was making a great advance in liberality and showing 
himself worthy of the kingdom of heaven when he stretched it to seven.’”? — Cam- 
bridge Bible. ‘‘ There was a mystical atmosphere about the number seven ; it 
symbolized perfection. Three being the number which spoke of heaven, and four 
the number of the world, seven gave the ideal of completion — the union of heaven 
and earth.’ — Rev. John Henry Hopkins. 

22. Jesus saith .. . Until seventy times seven. The Greek is uncertain here, 
and may be translated either “‘ seventy times seven,”’ that is, 490 times, or ‘“‘ seventy 
and seven,” that is, 77 times. Perhaps Christ made the words inexact purposely, 
so as to emphasize his thought that the true Christian’s forgiveness is to be unlimited. 
If a person'remembers wrongs enough to keep count of them, he does not really for- 
give them. ‘‘‘I can forgive, but I cannot forget,’ generally means, ‘I do not quite 
forgive.’ We are not to take the pardoned offence, and carry it to a kind of ‘ sus- 
pense account,’ to be revived if another is committed, but we are to blot it out alto- 
gether.” — Alexander Maclaren. “‘ By proposing any limit whatever to forgiveness, 
Peter showed that he still considered that to forgive was the exceptional thing, was 
to forego a right which must some time be reassumed, was not an eternal law of the 
kingdom but only a tentative measure which at any moment might be revoked ; 
that underneath the forgiveness we extend to an erring brother there lies a right to 
revenge which we may at any time assert. This feeling wherever it exists shows that 
we are living with retaliation for the law, forgiveness for the exception. But Christ’s 
law is, that forgiveness shall be unlimited. Seven was with the Jews the number of 
perfection. When time has run through seven days, it begins again ; the circle is 
complete. So that no expression could more forcibly convey the impression of end- 
less, ever-renewed, eternal iteration than ‘ seventy times seven.’ ”’? — Marcus Dods. 

Illustration. Dr. Rowlands illustrates the higher law according to which Christians 
must live by stating that the air which passes through our lungs loses only four or five 
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JANUARY o. JESUS TEACHING FORGIVENESS. Marruew 18 : 21-35. 


23. Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain king, who 
would make a reckoning with his servants. 

24. And when he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, that 
owed him ten thousand talents. 


per cent of its oxygen, yet will almost suffocate us if we breathe it again, while frogs 
and reptiles and molluscs can breathe it perfectly well. So can a nominal Christian 
live in the vitiated atmosphere of worldliness. 

THE EXAMPLE oF JosEPH (Gen. 45:1-15). This is assigned to the Primary 
classes for their study. Joseph’s forgiveness, the climax of which is in this scene, is 
remarkable because (1) of his personal character, so pure, so gentle, so wise, absolutely 
faultless ; (2) because of the contrasted characters of his brothers, sullen, suspicious, 
crafty, cruel ; (3) because of the horrible wrongs which they did to him, first planning 
his death by starvation in the pit, and then, in order to make a little money off of 
him, selling him into slavery. We are to note that Joseph repaid their cruelty with 
kindness from the start, that he did all he could to arouse repentance, that he longed 
to forgive them, that he did forgive them as soon as he saw that they were really 
repentant, and that as soon as that happened he proved that the sad past was all 
forgotten. 

Tue EXAMPLE oF Jesus (Eph. 4: 31, 32). Not even the perfect human example 
of Joseph is set before us as the supreme model of forgiveness, but the divine-human 
example of Jesus Christ. This is our chief model of forgiveness because (1) his 
character is God’s love incarnate, — winsome, patient, and wise beyond all human 
love ; (2) his life among men was spent in going about doing good, healing the sick, 
raising the dead, speaking wondrous words of comfort and enlightenment ; (3) his 
sacrifice for us was the greatest imaginable, giving up the glories of heaven, and com- 
ing down into the weakness and temptations and poverty of our human lot ; (4) his 
death on the cross was the most cruel that man has ever devised. And yet at the 
most awful height of agony he prayed that his Father would forgive his murderers, 
for they did not know what they were doing. He did not wait for them to repent 
before he forgave them, and asked God to forgive them. 

Il. THE PERIL OF AN UNFORGIVING SPIRIT, Matt. 18: 23-35. ‘It is 
no wonder that teaching like this, which opposed all precedent and defied natural 
instinct, needed illustration in order to make it unmistakably clear.” — Rev. Alfred 
Rowland, D.D. 

23. Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain king. This 
earthly king represents Christ’s heavenly Father and ours. Who would make a 
reckoning with his servants. The comparison is not to the final judgment day, but 
to such a reckoning as is going on all through our lives. 

24. One was brought unto him. “‘ Was brought’ perhaps indicates his re- 
luctance to come.’’ — Taylor. That owed him ten thousand talents. “ Even if 
silver talents are meant, the sum is enormous — at least $10,000,000 of our money. 
It was probably more than the whole annual revenue of Palestine at this time.”” — 
Cambridge Bible. ‘‘ How vast a sum it was we can most vividly realize by compar- 
ing it with other sums mentioned in the Scripture. In the construction of the taber- 
nacle twenty-nine talents of gold were used (Ex. 38:24) ; David prepared for the 
temple three thousand talents of gold and the princes five thousand (1 Chron. 29: 
4-7) ; the queen of Sheba presented to Solomon one hundred and twenty talents 
(1 Kings 10: 10) ; the king of Assyria required of Hezekiah thirty talents of gold 
(2 Kings 18 : 14) ; and in the extreme impoverishment to which the land was brought 
at the last one talent of gold was laid upon it, as tribute, by the king of Egypt (2 Chron. 
36 : 3). — Trench. This man must have had an especially honorable position, one 
of great trust and power, to be able to accumulate sucha debt. Perhaps he was the 
satrap of a province. ‘‘ Probably the magnitude of the debt was intended not merely 
to suggest the vastness of the liabilities of all men to God, but also to hint to the 
apostles that men so closely allied to their Saviour as they were might possibly incur 
a greater debt than those in an inferior position had opportunity of incurring.” — 
Marcus Dods. ‘ 

2s. Forasmuch as he had not wherewith to pay. Every man, however good, is 
heavily in debt to God, and has nothing with which to pay his debt. None of us 
realizes the weight and extent of his sins, and his own hopeless condition with respect 
to them. 
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2s. But forasmuch as he had not wherewith to pay, his lord commanded 
him to be sold, and his wife, and children, and all that he had, and payment 
to be made. 

26. The servant therefore fell down and worshipped him, saying, Lord, 
have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 

27. And the lord of that servant, being moved with compassion, released 
him, and forgave him the debt. 

28. But that servant went out, and found one of his fellow-servants, who 
owed him a hundred shillings: and he laid hold on him, and took him by the 
throat, saying, Pay what thou owest. 


“Not the labor of my hands 
Can fulfil thy laws’ demands; 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears forever flow, 
All for sin could not atone; 
Thou must save, and thou alone.” — Toplady. 


His lord commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and children. ‘“ This rested 
on the assumption that they were part of the debtor’s property. Such was the theory 
and practice of the Roman law.” 

g a —Trench. The Mosaic law ex- 
pressly allowed an insolvent debtor 
to be sold into slavery. And all 
that he had. All that he had been 
regarding as his profits, his gains from 
extortion in administering his office. 

26. Fell down and worshipped 
him. Falling on the ground, the 
debtor kissed and embraced the 
knees and feet of the creditor. 
Have patience with me, and I will 
pay thee all. ‘‘ Where he imagined 
he was to get such a sum of money 
is more than I can understand.’’ — 
Taylor. Every sinner is ready with 
promises, and full of hopes regard- 
ing himself and his own power of 
amendment ; realization of his real 
plight is slow in coming. 

Illustration. “ Fancy a man 
found guilty of murder, on being 
asked to say why sentence of death 
should not be passed on _ him, 
gravely promising to commit no 
more murders. Some might laugh; 
none would listen to so absurd a 
plea. Such, however, is the way 
in which some sinners propose to 

From anold print. pay old debts; it never satisfied 
The Unmerciful Servant Rebuked. Man, and cannot satisfy God.” — 
Thomas Guthrie. 

27. Being moved with compassion. The same feeling which we are to employ 
with reference to those who have wronged us. Released him, and forgave him the 
debt. Weare here at the very heart of the gospel. The readiness of God to forgive 
sins, even the heaviest, is the message that Christ came to bring and to enforce. No 
debt is too vast for our King to release. 

28. Found one of his fellow-servants. A servant of the same king, but evidently 
in a very different rank. Who owed him a hundred shillings. A hundred denarii, 
the denarius being a day’s wages ; about fifty dollars in our money — a mere trifle 
compared with the $10,000,000 which the first debtor had owed. A talent was 
equal to six thousand denarii. ‘‘ The greatest offence against us when compared 
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29. So his fellow-servant fell down and besought him, saying, Have 
patience with me, and I will pay thee. 

30. And he would not: but went and cast him into prison, till he should 
pay that which was due. 

31. So when his fellow-servants saw what was done, they were exceeding 
sorry, and came and told unto their lord all that was done. 

32. Then his lord called him unto him, and saith to him, Thou wicked 
servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because thou besoughtest me: 

33. Shouldest not thou also have had mercy on thy fellow-servant, even 
as I had mercy on thee? 

34. And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, till he 
should pay all that was due. 


with our offence against God is as a drop to the ocean.” — Rev. Alfred Rowland, D.D. 
“ He who seeks to know himself by first learning to know Jesus Christ will find it a 
matter of simple candor and honesty to own that his debt to God is best expressed 
in terms of talents, while his brother’s debts to him are but so many pennies in con- 
trast. If we would learn to forgive, we must first 
learn to confess.” — Rev: John Henry Hopkins. Took 
him by the throat. ‘‘ The Roman law gave the credi- 
tor the right to drag his debtor before the Roman tri- 
bunal by the throat.’’ — Bishop Potter. Contrast the 
king’s gentle treatment of the first debtor, — not even 
a reproach. ‘‘ We are harder to 
one another than God is to any 
one of us.””—Rowland. Pay what 
thou owest. The debt was owed, 
no doubt ; but ‘it is not always 
right, but often the most opposite 
to right, to press our rights. This 
man would fain have been meas- 
ured to by God in one measure, 
while he measured to his brethren 
in another.’ —Trench. 

29. Have patience with me, . 
and I will pay thee. This parable 
was not spoken to discourage debt- 


paying. x If you are a debtor, it Mode of Prostration, 
is the emphasis of the New Testa- 
ment everywhere that you are to pay your debt.” — Bishop Potter. But some- 


times through no fault of his own a man is unable to pay a debt just when it is due; 
then, according to our parable, mercy should be shown him. 

30. Cast him into prison, till he should pay that which was due. Imprisonment 
for debt was universally allowed in Christ’s day, and was common in modern coun- 
tries until comparatively recent times. 

Illustration. ‘It is wonderful what care some good people take to get all the 
suffering out of an offence they can. A grain of sand blows into the eye, and they 
keep it there till the whole eye is inflamed. They rub it with their finger till the 
torture becomes unbearable.” — R. W. Dale. 

31. His fellow-servants . . . were exceeding sorry. They were but sinful men, 
and it was well for them to be only “‘ sorry ”’ over this wicked creditor ; but the king 
represents the Almighty himself, and he (v. 34) is properly “ wroth.” Told unto 
their lord all that was done. For the sake of the second debtor and of the country 
as a whole, it was their duty to act as informers. 

32. Thou wicked servant. The king had not spoken thus before, when the great 
debt was owed him. f 

34. His lord was wroth. Note what it is that arouses the wrath of God — a lack 
of mercy and love. Delivered him to the tormentors. ‘‘ Not merely to the-jailers 
but to the tormentors, with instructions to make the life of the wretch as miserable 
as possible, by place of imprisonment, position of body, by diet, bed, etc., if not by 
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35. So shall also my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every 
one his brother from your hearts. 


instruments of pain.” — Expositor’s Greek Testament. Till he should pay all that 
was due. That is, for all his life, since he could never repay it. 

Illustration. ‘* When the Phoceans, abandoning their city, swore that they would 
not return till the mass of iron which they plunged into the sea appeared once more 
upon the surface, this was the most emphatic form they could devise of declaring 
that they would never return. Such an emphatic declaration is the present.’’ — 
Trench. ; 

35. So shall also my heavenly Father do unto you. ‘ This does not mean that 
God revokes the forgiveness which he has once bestowed, but it is a symbolical 
way of saying that he who will not forgive another has not really himself been yet 
forgiven.” — William M. Taylor. “If you get pardon from God, you will give it 
to a brother: if you withhold it from your brother, you thereby make it manifest 
that you have not got it from God.” — Arnot. Notice the words, “ My heavenly 
Father.”? Some think that God cannot be a loving Father if he does not forgive 
every one, repentant and unrepentant alike ; but forgiveness implies reunion, and 
God can never draw near to one whose spirit remains the opposite of his. If ye forgive 
not every one his brother. ‘‘ Many Christian men read in their own private ‘ Re- 
vised Version ’ of the New Testament : ‘ Whosoever speaketh a word or committeth 
a wrong against God, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh a word 
or committeth a wrong against me, it shall not be forgiven him,’ — certainly not in 
this world, even if it is forgiven in the world to come.”’ — R. W. Dale. From your 
hearts. ‘‘ The offence is to be blotted out, is to become as though it had never 
been.” — R. W. Dale. ‘ Of all the virtues which Christ inculcated, this, perhaps, 
is the most difficult. Let us forgive for our own sake. A man of an unforgiving 
spirit is always his own worst enemy. Let us forgive for our brother’s sake. How 
much for my brother my forgiveness may do! All love has within it a strange re- 
demptive power. St. Augustine used to say that the church owed Paul to the prayers 
of Stephen. Might he not have said with equal truth that the church owed Paul to 
the forgiveness of Ananias? Let us forgive for Christ’s sake, because of that which 
God through him has done for us.’? — Rev. George Jackson. 

“O man, forgive thy mortal foe, 
Nor ever strike him blow for blow; 
For all the souls on earth that live 
To be forgiven must forgive, 
Forgive him seventy times and seven: 


For all the blessed souls in heaven 
Are both forgivers and forgiven.” 


“This is emphatically a parable of grace, forming a worthy ending of Christ’s 
discourse in Capernaum and of his whole ministry of love in Galilee ; teaching his 
disciples that the kingdom of heaven is a kingdom of grace ; a kingdom among whose 
blessings pardon occupies a foremost place ; a kingdom, therefore, in connection with 
which ambitious disputes concerning places of distinction, and still more, vindictive 
passions, are unseemly and intolerable.”’ — Prof. A. B. Bruce. 

Illustrations. ‘‘ Take care how you offend me, for I never forgive,’’ said a man 
in the hearing of John Wesley. ‘ Then,’’ said Wesley, “I hope you never sin ; for 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 

“The world knows no such thing as forgiveness. There is no forgiveness in the 
business world for a man who has-served his term for forgery. People say: ‘ Forgive 
him !_ How do we know that he will not forge again ?’ ”? — Rev. John Henry Hop- 
kins. 

“There are a great many people in the world whose first and last thought in life 
is of what is due to them. There are mothers and fathers in families who are so 
absorbed in the thought of what is due them from their husbands or wives or children 
that life becomes a sharp, acrid, microscopic hunt for slights that were never dreamed 
of and for discourtesies that were never intended.” — Bishop Potter. 

THE WARNING IN THE Lorpd’s PRAYER (Matt. 6: 12-15). Our Lord knew that 
the hardest thing for us to do would be really to forgive our enemies. That petition 
of the Model Prayer is the only one which he elaborates. There are seven petitions 
in the Lord’s Prayer, occupying in our translation fifty-five words. The petition 
for forgiveness ‘‘ as we forgive our debtors ” occupies, with the two verses elaborating 
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it, forty-one words, against forty-three words for the other six petitions. Thus em- 
phatically does Christ insist that God’s forgiveness of us is conditioned on our for- 
giving our enemies ; and when we pray the Lord’s Prayer with an unforgiving spirit 
we do a terrible thing, we actually pray that God will not forgive our own sins. A 
sterner warning against unforgiveness could not be devised. 

THE DANGER OF BROODING OVER Wroncs. 1. Such brooding always magnifies 
them. 2. We forget the good side of our enemy and he appears to us to be all evil. 
3. We soon begin to talk against him to others. 4. Our thinking and talking lead to 
hostile acts, and we are likely to wrong him in our turn. 5. The cherishing of the 
memory of wrongs prevents those kindly thoughts, impulses, and acts which might 
lead him to repentance. 6. The full following of Christ’s example and precept calls 
upon us to do all we can to bring about such conditions that we can forgive fully and 
freely, to hold our forgiveness ever extended within reach of the wrong-doer; and this 
we can never do except as we strive constantly to dismiss his evil deed from our mind. 

Ill. HOW TO TREAT AN ERRING BROTHER, Matt. 18: 15-20. The para- 
graph preceding our lesson, which gave rise to Peter’s question, deals very practically 
with the method in which the forgiving spirit is to manifest itself. Christ lays down 
a definite order of procedure toward the wrong-doer. 

First, the wronged person is to seek out the wrong-doer, and have a frank talk 
with him about the matter, face to face, the two alone. ‘ Christ laid the responsi- 
bility for seeking a reconciliation primarily upon him who had received the wrong. 
The initiative was to be taken by him ; and it was only after all proper exertions had 
been made by him in vain that he was at liberty to treat the wrong-doer as ‘ a heathen 
man and a publican.’ ’’? — William M. Taylor. One who has been wronged cannot 
merely forgive and then calmly go on his way. “ Parallel with forgiveness there 
must be faithfulness, faithfulness to the evil-doer himself and to the community.” 
— Arnot. We are not required to forgive till the wrong-doer has repented, nor are 
we to leave the wrong-doer without all the motives to repentance that we can bring 
to bear. ‘‘ The basis of this very difficult rule is the profound truth that the one who 
is really injured is the one who commits the sin, not the one against whom the evil 
has been wrought.” — Rev. John Henry Hopkins. 

Second, if the talk with the wrong-doer alone is a failure, the injured person is to 
try it again with one or two witnesses and helpers. What he failed to do they may 
be wise and skilful enough to accomplish. Christ quotes for this Deut. 19: 15. At 
any rate, they will be witnesses that an earnest effort at reconciliation has been made. 

Third, the entire church is to be told of the attempt — provided, of course, it is a 
matter of public knowledge and importance. The church will take such steps as it 
thinks best. It may appoint some other committee to deal with the wrong-doer. 
The pastor will labor with him, if he has not done so already. Every effort will be 
made to bring him to his better self. 

Fourth, if all these fail, and the matter has become a public scandal involving the 
good name of the church, excommunication from the church may become necessary ; 
and this power, as Christ goes on to say, if rightly exercised by the church below, is 
ratified in heaven. This is the course actually taken with erring Christians by the 
church from the time of Christ even to the present day. 

“A HEART oF CoMPASSION ”’ (Col. 3 : 12-14) is what is needed above all in dealing 
with an erring brother. ‘‘ Unforbearance makes life one constant disappointment ; 
it presses hardest on life’s tenderest ties ; it reacts inevitably on the man himself. 
True forbearance begins in a man’s thought ; it is independent of our moods ; it 
helps to better things. It will help to make us more forbearing if we think how little 
we know of one another, and how greatly we ourselves need forbearance, and how 
God has forborne us.’’ — Abstract of sermon by Rev. G. H. Morrison. : 

Summinc Ir Up. ‘‘ What is the trouble with our family life? Unkindness. 
What is the bane of our business life ? Unkindness. What is the central shame of 
our American social life? Unkindness. Everything that Midas touched became 
gold. Everything that the kind man touches becomes bright with tender and shining 
humanity.” — Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D.  , . 

“ No one is fit to say, ‘I believe in the forgiveness of sins,’ until after he has said 


all that precedes that article in the creeds.” — Rev. John Henry Hopkins. 
Forgiveness does not destroy the results of sin. “ The grace of God gives a new 
heart but not a new body.” — Talmage. Moody’s illustration of this was the story 


of the father who made his son drive a nail into a block of wood, and then pull it out. 
“Now pull out the nail hole,” said the father ; but the boy could not do that. 
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“<Tf he repent, forgive him’; but if he does not repent, what then? The offence 
maybe so grave that, unless the guilt of it is acknowledged, it will be our duty to 
continue the expression of our moral resentment. But if the offence is a thing of the 
past, and if it is not of a kind to affect others as well as ourselves, we shall often feel 
that, when we have done our best and failed, Christ would have us go beyond the 
letter of his precept, and forgive the offender, though he does not repent. By our 
very forgiveness we may at last lead him to repentance.” — R. W. Dale. . 

“ We must long to forgive those who sin against us ; and, like the father in the 
story of the prodigal son, we must see them from afar when they are returning toward 
us, and run, and fall on their necks, and kiss them, too ready to pardon to let them 
have time for begging for forgiveness.”” — Hesba Stretton. 

“Ah, grudging soul, cease your careful counting! Do not hasten to be done 
with forgiving. Welcome each new opportunity to forgive your brother, and cry, 
‘ Thus, and thus, and thus, do I hope that God may forgive me!’ And with its 
continual exercise the practice of forgiveness shall grow easier, the spirit of forgiveness 
more natural and strong ; and in the ever clearer shining of God’s love the kingdom 
of heaven shall be built up in your soul till all the life is filled with its beauty, its 
glory, and its joy.” — Rev. George H. Hubbard. 


LESSON III (16). — January 16. 
OUR ALL FOR THE KINGDOM. — Matthew 19: 16-30. 
GOLDEN TEXT.— Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. — Matt. 19:19. 


Devotional Reading: Proverbs 8: 1-11. 
Reference Material: Matt. 6: 19-25; 19: 1-15; Mark 10: 13-16; Luke 12: 


13-21 ;° 16: 19-31; 1 Tim. 6:9, 10, ©7—To. 
Primary Topic: Jesus THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Lesson Material: Matt. 19: 13-1 
Memory Verse: Suffer the 
TO LOS 
Junior Topic: Garninc By Gtvinc. 


Memory Verses: 1 John 3:17, 18. 


little children to come unto me. 


Luke 


Intermediate and Senior Topic : Money, A HELP or A HINDRANCE. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Money AND THE KINGDOM. 
Lesson Material: Matt. 19 : 16-26; 1 Tim. 6:9, I0, 17-19. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Primary Classes will study the 
beautiful story of Jesus and the children, 
since the story of the rich young ruler is 
thought by the Lesson Committee to be 
beyond their present understanding. The 
lesson repeats the teachings of the first 
Primary lesson of the quarter, but in a 
new and lovely setting. Set the children 
to thinking of what they would do if 
Jesus should come into the room and 
take them in his arms, and try to make 
real and blessed to them the thought of 
his continual presence. 

The Junior, Intermediate, and Senior 
Classes may present the lesson first in 
dramatic, dialogue form, the teacher 
combining beforehand for this purpose 
the accounts in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, and distributing the ‘“ parts” on 
slips of paper. Consider what it is that 
is keeping your pupils from full Christian 


living. It may be money; it is more 
likely to be sport, or vanity, or bad com- 
panions, or carelessness, or selfishness. 
You might assign these hindrances to 
different members of the class, asking 
them to compare their effects with the 
effect of money in the case of the rich 
young ruler. 

The Young People and Adults will re- 
view the story of the young ruler, and 
will pass on to consider broadly the use 
of money in promoting the progress of 
the world. Ask the class to come with 
thoughts along three lines: the special 
needs for which money is now required 
(missions, evangelism, charity, reforms, 
civic betterment, etc.) ; influences that 
keep people from giving as they should; and 
ways in which people can be made to realize 
the blessed uses of money and so spend it as 
to gain treasure in heaven. These three 
themes may be given to three members of 
the class for each to lead a discussion. 
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' THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — March, A.D. 30, a month or 
less before the crucifixion. 

Place.— In Perea, the rich and 
populous country east of the Jordan. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Light on the story from Mark and Luke. 
Eternal life: what it is; how to gain it. 
The commandments in Christian living. 
What is treasure in heaven? 

How money helps the kingdom. 

How money hinders the Christian life. 
When are the last first? 

When are the first last? 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: Gaining by Giving. 
I. He Hap Kept At~L ComMAnpD- 


MENTS, vs. 16-20. 


The wise question. 
The second wise question. 
The character that Jesus loves. 


II. Hr Lacxrep ONE THING, vs. 21-26. 


Treasure in heaven. 
The grip of gold. 
The divine lift into unselfishness. 


III. Leavinc ALL to FoLtow Curist, 
NS: 127-30. 


What the disciples gave up. 
What we may give up. 
The rewards, here and hereafter. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Chapters on ‘the rich young ruler in Burrell’s The 
Cloister Book, Hodges’s The Human Nature of the 
Saints, Ingram’s The Faith of Church and Nation, 
Matheson’s Messages of Hope, Potter’s Sermons of 
the City, Macdonald’s Unspoken Sermons (Second 
Series), Clifford’s The Dawn of Manhood, Torrey’s 
Real Salvation, Burrell’s The Gospel of Gladness, 
Sydney Smith’s Sermons, McClelland’s The Mind of 
Christ, Hugh Black’s Listening to God, Horton’s 
Cartoons of St. Mark, Wesley’s Sermons (No. CXIII.); 
“Tan Maclaren’s” The Inspiration of Our Faith, 
Farrar’s True Religion, Martineau’s Endeavors after 
the Christian Life, Chadwick’s Humanity and God, 
Richards’s God’s Choice of Men, Pierce’s The Hunger 
of the Heart for Faith. 


16. And behold, one came to him'and said, Teacher, what good thing 
shall I do, that I may have eternal life? 


I. HE HAD KEPT ALL COMMANDMENTS, vs. 16-20. As Christ left Galilee 
for the last time and entered upon his ministry in Judea beyond Jordan, he first 
treated the question of marriage and divorce (vs. 3-12), then the status of children in 
his kingdom (vs. 13-15), and then the question of 
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wealth. The order is a logical and natural one. \ 
16. Behold “introduces a story worth tell- 


ing.” — Expositor’s Greek New Testament. One HN 
came tohim. In verse 20 we learn that he was ike se 5 

a young man, and Mark and Luke call hima ‘: be 

“ruler.” He was “one of the rulers of the _ '|/| ; 
synagogue, like Jairus. The ‘ decemvirate ’ of Wh ae I 


the synagogue were chosen from men of leisure, 
who were free from the necessity of labor, and 
could devote themselves to the duties of the 
synagogue, and to study; of these the first 
three were called ‘ Rulers of the Synagogue.’ ” 
— Cambridge Bible. Mark tells us that the 
young man in his eagerness ran to Jesus and 
knelt before him. ‘‘ No requirement, even of 
Oriental courtesy, made obeisance necessary 
upon his part, but his action indicates the pro- 
foundness of his respect and reverence for the 
sacred office of the teacher.’? — Rev. Charles C. 
Pierce, D.D. Teacher. It is ‘‘ Good teacher” 
in Mark 10:17 and Luke 18:18. Probably 
Mark and Luke give the original form of the 
question, as Christ’s question which follows (in 
Mark and Luke) then becomes a natural one. 
What good thing shall I do? ‘“ What shall I 
do?” is the question in Mark and Luke ; of 
course it must be a good thing. George Mac- 
donald combines the conversation in Matthew 
and Mark and Luke thus : 

The Young Ruler: ‘“‘ Good Master — ” 

Christ : ‘‘ Why callest thou me good ?”’ 

The Young Ruler: ‘‘ What good thing shall I do — ” 
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17. And he said unto him, Why askest thou me concerning that which is 
good? One there is who is good: but if thou wouldest enter into life, keep 
the commandments. 

18. He saith unto him, Which? And Jesus said, Thou shalt not kill, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, 


Christ : ‘‘ Why askest thou me concerning that which is good ? ” 

This may be the true solution of the different versions. 

That I may have eternal life? ‘‘ Inherit eternal life” is the phrase in Mark and 
Luke. Eternal life was a frequent subject of discussion among the Jews. ‘“‘ Its 
meaning is, ‘ the life of the age to come.’ It is one of blessedness, begins now, and 
is without end.” — Prof. A. T. Robertson. It means what “ the kingdom of heaven ”’ 
meant to Jesus. “‘ Surely it is a tremendous question !_ Human words could formu- 
late no question of more momentous import.” — F. W. Farrar. 

17. Why askest thou me concerning that which is good? In Mark and Luke, 
“Why callest thou me good?” Is it out of idle curiosity ? Is it in mere com- 
pliance with form? Or is it because you 
recognize me as the Messiah, the Son of 
God, one with the Father ? ‘‘ What dif- 
ference does it make how we address 
Christ, or indeed how we regard him, so 
long as we live an upright life and follow 
in his steps? Much, every way. The 
form of address involves a principle which 
lies at the very basis of the Christian 
life.” — Rev. David James Burrell, D.D. 
‘As the question stands in Matthew, 
the question of the ruler, ‘ What good 
thing should I do ?’ is met by the ques- 
tion of Jesus, ‘ Why askest thou me con- 
cerning that which is good?’ The brief 
assertion that God is good implies that 
‘no good in creatures can be found.’ 
Earthly possessions are not really ‘ goods.’ 
Even a correct morality does not yet de- 
serve the epithet. One is the good, even 
God.” — Rev. R. F. Horion, D.D. 

Illustration. Louis XIV. of France 
sent a letter to Cromwell addressing him 
thus: ‘‘To his Most Serene Highness, 
Oliver, Lord Protector of England”; but 
Cromwell refused to receive it, nor would 
he receive a second letter addressed “‘ Our 
Dear Cousin.” He would receive only a 
letter beginning ‘‘ Our Dear Brother,” for 
thus kings address other monarchs. And 
so it makes a great difference in what 
terms we speak of Christ. 

One there is who is good; ‘‘ even God,” is added in Mark and Luke. Christ 
does not mean to imply that he is not good, or that he is not God ; both are repeatedly 
asserted in the Gospels. But he will not be called “‘ good” by the young man-in a 
merely human sense, without any recognition of his divine character. But-if thou 
wouldest enter into life, keep the commandments. ‘ That disappointed the -young 
man grievously. He felt like the Syrian general when the prophet sent him to take 
a bath in the little, narrow, shallow, muddy Jordan. He had expected to be given 
some spectacular, heroic task ; he had looked for some new, engaging duty ; and 
here was nothing but the old commandments, every one of which he had known for 
years.” — Rev. George Hodges, D.D. 

18. Which? “ There were so many and of such various kinds in the Law ; some 
estimated them at 419. No one, it was thought, had ever kept them all. Indeed, 
it was said that if any Jew even for one day completely kept the whole Law, Messias 
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The Book of the Law. 


JANUARY 16. OUR ALL FOR THE KINGDOM. Martuew 109: 16-30. 


19. Honor thy father and thy mother; and, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. 

20. The young man saith unto him, All these things have I observed: 
what lack I yet? 

21. Jesus said unto him, If thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell that which 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: 
and come, follow me. 


would come.” — Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. And Jesus said, Thou shalt not kill, etc. 
Christ selects commandments from the second table of the law rather than from the 
first table, with its summary in love to one’s neighbor (Lev. 19 : 18), because these 
have to do with outward acts while the first four commandments have to do with 
one’s heart relation to God. The young man had asked what he should do, not 
what he should be. 

20. All these things have I observed (‘‘ from my youth,” as Mark and Luke add). 
“ The answer showed how little the young man knew his own heart, but he was only 
repeating the vain-glorious boasting of his teachers. Moses, Aaron, and Samuel 
were said to have kept the whole Law. It is said that when Rabbi Chanina lay upon 
his death-bed he said to the angel of death, ‘ Bring hither the book of the Law, and 
see whether there is anything in it which I have not observed.’ ” — Dummelow. 

Illustration. “This youth was under a sad delusion. In one of Hogarth’s car- 
toons a demented prisoner sits in the straw, chained like a beast to his dungeon wall ; 
but he smiles and sings as if he were the happiest of mortals. The straw is his throne, 
his jailers are his courtiers, he dreams himself the envy of crowned kings. Not 
greater is his deception than that of the righteous man who dreams himself worthy 
to appear in judgment before God.” — Rev. David James Burrell, D.D. 

What lack I yet? “Still he was not at rest. His last question is a plaintive, 
honest acknowledgment of the hungry void within, which no round of outward 
obedience can ever fill. He knows that he has not the inner fountain springing up 


into eternal life.”” — Alexander Maclaren. ‘‘ He had reached the stage of character 
which all men, as they are more faithful, the sooner reach, when the conscience breaks 
out beyond the life.” — James Martineau. 


Mark tells us at this point that ‘‘ Jesus looking upon him loved him.” “ Christ 
was in sympathy with young men ; he understood them. His intimate friends were 
young men. The Christian mission, the supreme adventure of faith, the purpose to 
win the world and to bring its mighty kingdoms to the feet of Christ, was undertaken 
by young men.” — Rev. George Hodges, D.D. A tombstone in the Copps Hill 
burying-ground, Boston, reads: ‘‘ He was an enemy to enthusiasm.’”’ That could 
never be said of Christ. This enthusiastic young ruler had an evident longing for 
the higher life which drew Jesus to him as to John the beloved disciple. ‘ It was not 
in vain that the young ruler kept the commandments ; it was because he kept them 
that Jesus loved him.” — “‘ Ian Maclaren.” 

II. HE LACKED ONE THING, vs. 21-26. ‘ One thing thou lackest,” said 
Jesus as reported by Mark and Luke. What he lacked was the supreme thing, love, 
Christ. He came to Jesus to learn the way to eternal life for himself, not to learn 
how to benefit others. He had great wealth and could have been a great blessing, 
but he was inherently selfish. ‘“‘ In order to live a life eternal, it is essential that we 
live a life fraternal.” — Hodges. 

Illustration. The mother of Achilles, when he was a little boy, dipped him in the 
river Styx to make him invulnerable, but the heel by which she held him was not wet. 
He grew up to be a great warrior, with a charmed life ; but at last an arrow hit him 
in that heel and he died. 

21. If thou wouldest be perfect. What follows “ does not state the condition of 


salvation for all, but of the perfection to which the young ruler aspired.” — New 
Century Bible. ‘The soul grows by virtue of every effort to do good. Altruism 
means not only the blessing of mankind but also the evolution of character.”’ — Rev. 


Charles C. Pierce, D.D. We perfect ourselves by seeking to perfect the world. Go, 
sell that which thou hast, and give to the poor. Mark and Luke report Jesus as 
telling the young man to sell all he had. ‘‘ This he said not because he held that a 
man must be poor in order to be good. If he had believed that, he would have bidden 
the young man to destroy all that he had ; instead of that he was told to give it 
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MATTHEW 19: 16-30. LESSON III. First QUARTER. 


22. But when the young man heard the saying, he went away sorrowful ; 
for he was one that had: great possessions. 

23. And Jesus said unto his disciples, Verily I say unto you, It is hard for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


away. He was to be poor, but the poor were to be rich.” — Hodges. Lazarus, 
Mary, and Martha were rich, and so were other friends of Jesus, but he never told 
them to become poor. Christ did not care whether men were poor or rich in worldly 
goods, but whether they were poor or rich in the heavenly wealth. All but one of 
the commandments Christ quoted are negative ; Christ summoned the young man 
to a positive beneficence. He had been just ; ‘‘ but there is a step beyond justice 
— generosity. It is not enough that you give to your brother what he has a legal 
right to; you must impart to him that to which he has no legal right.” — George 
Matheson. And thou shalt have treasure in heaven. ‘It was not the habit of 
almsgiving that he lacked ; it was the ‘ treasure in heaven.’ Could he have held 
his wealth so loosely that it would not have absorbed him, he might have kept the 
wealth and at the same time made good his right to the higher life.” — Rev. T. Calvin 
McClelland, D.D. Whatever we use on earth in the spirit of Christ — whether 
money or time or talents or strength or affection — straightway becomes treasure in 
heaven. And come, follow me. We cannot serve God and mammon ; we cannot 
follow Christ and the god of wealth. Dr. J. R. Miller tells the story of a rich man 
who found himself excessively anxious about a ship delayed at sea. At last he woke 
up to the fact that his money had a tremendous hold on him, and at once took the 
value of the ship and gave it to a charitable object. He did not intend to allow 
worldliness to draw him aside from following Jesus. 

22, The young man... went away sorrowful. ‘ Exceeding sorrowful,” says 
Luke. ‘‘ His countenance fell at the saying,’ says Mark. He made what Dante 
called “‘ the Great Refusal.” For he was one that had great possessions. ‘ The 
youth, climbing the stair of eternal life, had come to a landing-place where not a 
step more was visible. On the cloud-swathed platform he stands looking in vain for 
further ascent. While thus he stands, alone and helpless, behold, God himself 
comes to meet the climbing youth, to take him by the hand, and lead him up his 
own stair, the only stair by which ascent can be made. He shows him the first step 
of it through the mist. His feet are heavy ; they have golden shoes. To go up that 
stair he must throw aside the shoes. He must walk barefooted into life eternal. 
Rather than so walk, rather than stride free-limbed up the everlasting stair to the 
bosom of the Father, he will keep his precious shoes! It is better to drag them 
about on the earth, than part with them for a world where they are useless ! ’? — 
George Macdonald. 

Illustration. Dr. J. R. Miller tells of a rich man who failed in business. He had 
only a few thousand dollars, with which he built a splendid palace car, luxuriously 
furnished and provisioned, and in this he travelled west to begin life anew. When 
he stepped out of his car at the end of the trip he realized for the first time that he 
had used all his money in getting to his new home, and had not a cent left with which 
to begin life there. Such is the folly of those who think only of this life and make 
no provision for eternity. 

Dip He Come Back? ‘JT will not believe that Christ would leave unsaved at 
last the youth whom, looking on, he loved. Doubtless he went away to learn, by 
God’s grace, that he had mot kept the simple ten commandments ; that he had never 
even understood their length and breadth, and depth and height ; that he lacked not 
only one thing, but many things ; that never having truly loved his brother whom he 
had seen, he had not truly learned to love God whom he had not seen. He went 
away, we trust, to learn all this, and to enter, at last, into the joy of his Lord.” — 
F. W. Farrar. If he came back, ‘‘ he had then lost some of that first foolish self- 
confidence. Now he was not saying, ‘Show me some harder thing to do,’ but he 


was saying, ‘ Help me, Lord, to do the thing that has been shown me.’ ’? — Rev. 
William R. Richards, D.D, 
23. And Jesus said unto his disciples. ‘‘ Jesus looked round about,” says Mark. 


“To see what impression the incident had made on the Twelve.” — Expositor’s Greek 
Testament. It is hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. Mark 
tells us that the disciples were amazed at the saying, and that Jesus repeated it in a 
softer form, “‘ Children, how hard it is for them that trust in riches to enter into the 
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24. And again I say unto you, It is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 

25. And when the disciples heard it, they were astonished exceedingly, 
saying, Who then can be saved ? 


26. And Jesus looking upon them said to them, With men this is im- 
possible; but with God all things are possible. 


kingdom of God!” ‘ Wealth can benumb the conscience and brutalize the moral 
sense, so that a rich man’s career shall remind you of nothing so much as those buc- 
caneers of the Spanish main with whom might made right, and who knew no law but 
the law of a triumphant audacity.” — Bishop Henry C. Potter. How easy do you 
find it to part with your money ? The honest answer to that question will show 
you how much of a grip it has on you. 

24. It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye. It is common to explain 
this by saying that “ the needle’s eye’ was the name of a small door by the side of 
the large city gates, through which travellers entered after the large gates were shut 
for the night ; and of course camels could not get through them. But Christ was 
only quoting a familiar Jewish proverb for the impossible, and an ordinary sewing- 
needle was thought of. ‘“‘ All experience carries this out, the rich man stands the 
poorest chance of salvation of all men ; fewer rich people are saved than people of 
any other class.” — Rev. R. A. Torrey, D.D. Sydney Smith gives these reasons 
why rich men so often are not saved: they are surrounded with flatterers, who hide 
their real condition from them ; they love this world too well to think of heaven ; 
their hearts are hardened by constant self-gratification ; they find it easy to accom- 
plish things in this world and so are puffed up with pride. All this is directly opposed 
to the spirit of Christ. ‘‘ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for those that have riches not to trust in them.” — John Wesley. 

25. They were astonished exceedingly. ‘‘ The habit of property is ingrained; 
and as riches is only a question of degree, they had the readiness to observe that a 
fortune of one hundred dollars may be as dangerous as a fortune of one hundred 
thousand dollars.’ — Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. They had always associated worldly 
prosperity with God’s approval. “If we read Christ’s words without amazement, 
it is because we have ceased to take them seriously.’”? — Rev. Samuel Chadwick, D.D. 
Who then can be saved? If the possession of something so honorable and desirable 
as wealth can jeopardize a man’s salvation, they thought, then salvation must be 
beyond the reach of all men. ; ‘ oe oe ; j 

26. And Jesus looking upon them said. ‘‘‘ Looking’ implies a searching, pity- 
ing gaze.”’— Horton. With men this is impossible. ‘Every man finds in his life 
that which corresponds to the young ruler’s possessions. It may bea habit, a passion, 
a companionship, an idol, we are called to surrender; or it may be a duty which 
demands courage, a vocation that involves sacrifice, a path that means crucifixion. 
When the demand is made, the soul shrinks sorrowfully and helplessly away, saying 
over and over again, ‘I cannot! Icannot! Itis impossible!’ Soitis; but not 
with God.’ — Rev. Samuel Chadwick, D.D. But with God all things are possible. 
“The history of Christianity from the beginning to the present day has been the 


triumph of the impossible.’ — Bishop Ingram. Even in New Testament times we 
have many illustrations of the noble use of wealth. ‘‘ There were rich men in the 


Church of God as well as poor men. We recall Jairus, and Cornelius, Zaccheus, and 
Joseph of Arimathea, Aquila and Priscilla, Dorcas and Lydia, the hospitable and 
generous Publius in the island of Malta, and Erastus the chamberlain in the imperial 
household. The church gathered to the feet of its Master wealth as well as poverty 
— wealth that was ready to part with all if need be, rather than be parted from 
Christ, but wealth that, nevertheless, its possessors were permitted to keep if only 


they were mindful of its perils.” — Bishop Potter. “Things can never be really 
possessed by the man who cannot do without them.” — George Macdonald. 
“One Tuinc Tuou Lacxest.” ‘“ There is a landscape with sloping hill and 


wooded dale, running streams and blooming flowers ; but one thing is lacking — 
sunshine ; and therefore no glory mantles its copses, and no brightness plays on its 
waters, and there is no human helpfulness in all its wealth. See yonder a field of 
fertile loam well ploughed and harrowed ; one thing it lacks — the sown grain ; 
and therefore no harvest rattles to the touch of the reaper’s scythe or fills the farmer’s 
barn. Here is a machine perfect in every part, put together without one mistake ; 
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27. Then answered Peter and said unto him, Lo, we have left all, and 
followed thee; what then shall we have? 

28. And Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto you, that ye who have 
followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on the throne 
of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 

2g. And every one that hath left houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundred- 
fold, and shall inherit eternal life. 

30. But many shall be last that are first; and first that are last. 


one thing it lacks — force. In that coffined body not one bone is missing. Every 
inch of muscular fibre is complete. Each nerve-thread is sound. No organ is de- 
fective, and yet it moves not. The eyes want lustre, the body motion. It is dead. 
Christ Jesus is sunshine and force, nourishing food and endless life to the souls of 
men. Without him, ‘ we do nothing,’ we are nothing.”” — Rev. John Clifford, D.D. 
III. LEAVING ALL TO FOLLOW CHRIST, vs. 27-30. 27. Then answered 
Peter. The question is very characteristic of this outspoken apostle. Lo, we have 
left all, and followed thee. ‘‘ The twelve had left their poor bits of things, which to 
them were riches.’”? — Horton. They had left their homes, which were dear to them. 
They had left their occupations, in which they took deep interest. They had left 
their parents, sisters, brothers, wives, and children, all very precious to them. They 
had abandoned all these in order to follow a poor man who had nothing to give them 
— nothing save eternal life! nothing save the kingdom of heaven! What then 
shall we have? ‘ Thus far it had been all loss, shame, and agony with them, and 
they could not help asking, ‘ How is all this to turn out ? What shall we have by 


and by? Is there to be no end to our giving up ?’ ”’ — Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee. 
28. And Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto you. This phrase ‘‘ marks a 
special emphasis in the speech of Jesus.’’— Horton. In the regeneration. This 


word was used by the Jews of the restoration of the nation after the exile and of the 
earth’s revival after the flood. Christ transfers it to the happy time coming when 
his reign over the hearts of men shall be complete, and all men shall be new-born. 
Every missionary and evangelist, every preacher and Sunday-school teacher and 
true Christian is hastening that day in the power of God’s Holy Spirit. When the 
Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory. Christ’s exaltation, his disciples well 
understood, meant their exaltation. Every Christian has a right to look forward to 
this glad time. Ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones. What a trifle then would 
seem the wealth of all the “ rich young rulers ’’ in the world! Judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. ‘“‘ Scarcely to be taken literally and limited to the Jewish nation ; 
better in the wider sense of all the Israel of God.”” — Edwin W. Rice, D.D. 

29. And every one that hath left houses, etc. Many kinds of sacrifice are in- 
cluded, and Christians of all ages have illustrated them all. For my name’s sake. 
“And for the gospel’s sake,”’ Mark adds ; “for the kingdom of God’s sake,’ says 
Luke. We are not to leave our families and goods and occupations unnecessarily, 
but only when there is a clear call from Christ to do so ; and that call will never take 
us from families or work that need us. Shall receive a hundredfold. ‘‘ Manifold 
more in this time,” says Luke. Mark particularizes: ‘‘ A hundredfold now in this 
time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with 
persecutions.’ Not, of course, literally a hundred mothers, houses, children, etc. ; 
and yet to the true Christian all the joys of home, friendship, and possessions are 
multiplied literally a hundredfold ; and in spite of all persecutions and tribulations. 
And shall inherit eternal life. Mark: “and in the world to come eternal life.’ 
Not earn it, but inherit it as a free gift ; and that will be worth infinitely more than 
all the wealth and joys of earth. 

Illustration. Just before the peace treaty was signed ending the World War a 
wealthy Englishman wrote to the Times saying that he intended to purchase $600,000 
worth of government bonds and then have them cancelled ; that would leave him 
two-fifths of his estate to live on. He did this, he said, in recognition of England’s 
great need of money, and to help others to understand how much better is the love 
of country than the love of gold. If he could do that for his country, surely every 
Christian should do as much for the love of his Redeemer. 
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30. But many shall be last that are first ; and first that are last. ‘“‘ The text does 
not say that this reversal of position always takes place.” — Prof. George Salmon. 
Our Lord had encouraged his disciples : all that they were 
enduring for Christ would bring a rich reward. Butat the 
same time he warns them against spiritual pride and over- 
confidence. It is easy to fall, even froma throne. On the 
other hand, this is further encouragement: the world would 
regard them as last in their poverty and obscurity, but they 
would be first some day. It would all come out according 
as they “ put first things first,” or, like the rich young ruler, 
put second things first. 

Illustration. “‘ The clever boy at school to whom every- 
thing comes easy is tempted to become slipshod and casual 
in his work, and to become complacent in his estimates of 
self, and sometimes to develop even more serious moral 
faults which in the long run, in spite of his brilliant start, 
leave him hopelessly behind in the race : and the dull boy, 
slow in understanding, to whom most things are at first 
difficult, may grow into a strong man, virile in intellect, 
with mastery over his life because of faculties made keen 
by constant effort. The fable of the hare and the tortoise 
is only a parable of life.”” — Hugh Black. 


8 right way fo begin 
to walkc in the Ri 
Way is to begin 
right oway 


LESSON IV (17).— January 23. 
PROMOTION IN THE KINGDOM. — Matthew 20: 17-28. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and to give his life a ransom for many. — Matt. 20: 28. 


Devotional Reading: Isaiah 53: 4-12. 
Reference Material: Matt. 19 : 27-20: 16; Mark 10: 32-45 ; Luke 22 : 24-30. 
Primary Topic: WANTING MoRE THAN OUR SHARE. 
Lesson Material: Matt. 20: 20-28. 
Memory Verse : Whatsoever is right I will give you. 
Junior Topic: How to Win First PLace. 
Lesson Material: Matt. 20: 20-28. 
Memory Verses: Matt. 20: 27, 28. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: RicHT AND WrRoNG AMBITIONS. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: GREATNESS THROUGH SERVICE. 


Matt. 20: 4. 


of the classes, where each studies as hard 
as he can, and the good grades of one 
do not detract from the good grades of 
others. Moreover, you learn your own 
lesson better if you help some one else to 
learn his lesson. It is just so in the 
Christian life. 

The Intermediate and Senior pupils 
are beginning to look forward and to 
form their life plans. While you use the 
starting-points of the preceding para- 
graphs, you can go on to discuss what 
makes a really successful life. Take the 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Primary Classes are not interested 
so much in ambition, but the selfish side 
of the request of James and John may be 
brought home to them. We have here a 
fine chance to show the children the ugli- 
ness of wanting more than their share, as 
against the Christ-like way of helping 
others to have as much as possible and 
enjoy as much as possible. Emphasize 
also in the primary class the mother-love 
of Salome: she wanted the best for her 


boys, but she did not know what it was. 

The Juniors are in the midst of school 
struggles for first place, both in the school- 
room and on the playground. Take for 
the starting-point a properly played base- 
ball or football game, where each plays as 
hard as he can but takes no unfair advan- 
tage over the others. Go on to the work 


story of the Great War as a conspicuous 
illustration of the fact that selfish seeking 
for power and gain ends in failure and 
fearful disaster. Set over against this 
the happiness and honor of some well- 
lived life such as Shaftesbury’s or 
Howard’s or Cooper’s or Lincoln’s. 

The Young People and Adults may 
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LESSON IV. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


take their starting-point from the illus- 
trations last given, but will be helped 
by analyzing the reasons for the Christian 
view of success. The character of God, 
the constitution of the universe and the 
world, the nature of human society, all 
point to unselfish service as the highest 
aim of man. Greatness comes through 
following the path God has marked out 
for us. The purpose of the lesson is not 
to decry ambition but to exalt it. Am- 
bition is a mighty power; let it be 
turned in the right direction, and it will 
be a mighty power for good. 

One of the best ways of developing the 
lesson in any of the older classes is to 
assign to various pupils little biographies 
of men and women whose lives have 
counted for the most, for the pupils to 
report on them in the class. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time.— March, A.D. 30, about a 
month before Christ’s crucifixion. 

Place. — Perea, the region east of the 
Jordan. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Examples of Christ’s courage. 

Reasons for Christ’s crucifixion. 

Wrong ambitions. 

Right ambitions. 

Why the Christian life must be one of service. 
The rewards of service. 

What Christ’s death accomplished for mankind. 
Christ the chief example of service. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: Right and Wrong Ambi- 
tions. 


I. How Curist WAs To BE RAISED 
UP, vs. 17-49. 
A heroic journey. k 
The death Christ was to die. 


The results of that death. 
The triumphs of sacrifice. 


II. How James AND JoHN WoULD BE 
EXALTED, VS. 20-23. 
A mother’s pride and love. 
The confidence of James and John. 


A throne prepared. 
Wrong ambitions. 


III. How We May Be Exattep In- 
DEED, vs. 24-28. 
The indignant disciples. 
The greatness of service. 


The example of Jesus Christ. 
Right ambitions. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Chapters on the incidents of our lesson in Morri- 
son’s The Footsteps of the Flock, Rowlands’s Sermons 
on Historical Subjects, Knight’s The Master’s Questions, 
Smith’s My Father’s Business and Mine, Taylor’s 
Contrary Winds and Limitations of Life, Bushnell’s 
Sermons on Living Subjects, Black’s Christ’s Service of 
Love, Burrell’s The Old-Time Religion, Brooks’s Christ 
the Life and Light, Gregg’s New Epistles from Old 
Lands, Law’s The Grand Adventure, Lefroy’s Agonie 
Christi, Jackson’s The Teaching of Jesus, Spurgeon’s 
Sermons, Vol. XII., Huntington’s Christian Believing 
and Living, Ingram’s Faith of Church and Nation. 


I. HOW CHRIST WAS TO BE RAISED UP, vs. 17-10. 


‘« Jesus was setting out 


for Jerusalem on his last journey. Did he not know that he was going straight into 


JERUSALEM@ xe 
Bethlehem 


bravery of their Lord.” — Dean Lefroy. 
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danger ? He was safe in Perea; 
why did he not stay there? 
He resolutely set his face to go, 
because it was the way marked 
out for him.’”’ — J. R. Miller. 
17. As Jesus was going up 
to Jerusalem. He strode on 
ahead of the twelve disciples, 
says Mark (Mark ro: 32), ‘‘and 
they were amazed; and they 
that followed were afraid.” “In 
the forward movement of the 
centuries Christ is always in 
the forefront. Our cry is not 
‘Back. to Christ !’ but ‘ For- 
ward to Christ !’ ’’ —Rev. David 
James Burrell, D.D. “ Christ, 
the conscious and certain Suf- 
ferer, is courageous. His follow- 
ers, who had nothing to fear, 
‘were afraid’ ; and true to what 
we ever find, that the timid are 
surprised by fortitude, so the 
disciples were amazed at the 
He took the twelve disciples apart from 


JANUARY 23. PROMOTION IN THE KINGDOM. Marruew 20: 17-28. 


17. And as Jesus was going up to Jerusalem, he took the twelve disciples 
apart, and on the way he said unto them, 
18. Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of man shall be 
Beene unto the chief priests and scribes; and they shall condemn him to 
eath, 
19. And shall deliver him unto the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and 
to crucify: and the third day he shall be raised up. 


the crowd of pilgrims, “and,” says Mark, “ began to tell them the things that 
were to happen unto him.”” The shadow of the cross was clear to him, as the as- 
tronomer’s foreseeing mind predicts the coming of the shadow of an eclipse. Re- 
member Holman Hunt’s true picture of Jesus the young carpenter, stretching out his 
weary arms at sunset ; 
and his mother, star- 
tled, sees that his shadow 
makes a cross. That 
shadow was ever with 
our Lord. 

18. Behold, we go 
upto Jerusalem. Luke 
adds (Luke 18:31), 
“and all the things 
that are written through 
the prophets shall be 
accomplished unto the 
Son of man.’’ Phillips 
Brooks, in his superb 
sermon on this text, says 
that every true man, 
like Christ, has his life 
purpose, his Jerusalem, 
toward which he stead- 
fastly moves ; and for 
us, as for Christ, a cross 
is waiting there. The 
Son of man shall be de- 
livered unto the chief 
priests and _ scribes. 
“This prophecy is re- 
markable for its de- 
tailed  character.’’ — 
Dummelow. And they 
shall condemn him to 
death. “‘ We hear it 
said sometimes that it 
was wonderful that 
Jesus, having under- 
taken the world’s sal- 


vation, did not draw =a aE PATE 
back at the sight of the ‘ “The Shadow of Death,” 
: ould it not 

ye eu more wonderful if, being Jesus, he had drawn back? ... Oh, do not 
pray for easy lives; pray to be stronger men! Do not pray for tasks equal to 
your powers ; pray for powers equal to your tasks |”? — Phillips Brooks. 

tg. And shall deliver him unto the Gentiles, the Romans (namely, Pilate the 
Roman governor who condemned him to death). Tell me how is this, that the 


whole thing is known to Jesus before it is done by the Jews and Gentiles? He was 
never uel? — Joseph Parker. To mock, and to scourge, and to crucify. 
“That which characterized the last months of our Lord’s life was a deliberate and 
thrice-repeated attempt to teach his disciples something about his death.” — 


Denney. 
Si. 


MATTHEW 20: 17-28. LESSON IV. First QUARTER. 


20. Then came to him the mother of the sons of Zebedee with her sons, 
worshipping /im, and asking a certain thing of him. 

21. And he said unto her, What wouldest thou? She saith unto him, 
Command that these my two sons may sit, one on thy right hand, and one 
on thy left hand, in thy kingdom. 


Illustration. ‘‘ Just as a mother who knows herself smitten with a sickness which 
is unto death will sometimes try by shadowed hints to prepare her children for what 
is coming, while yet she veils its naked horror from their eyes, so did Jesus with his 
disciples.”” — Rev. George Jackson. 

And the third day after his death he shall be raised up. Mark says, “‘ he shall 
rise again.”’ Luke adds, ‘‘ and they understood none of these things.”” We should 
not, if we had been in their place. Itis only our familiarity with the marvellous story 
that hides from us how amazing it is. 

Illustration. Dr. William M. Taylor tells of a prisoner, kept for years in a dungeon 
where a sunbeam fell on the wall for only a few minutes each day. On the spot 
where it fell the prisoner cut in the stone a rude image of Christ on the cross. So our 
life may be dark, but some beam of God’s providence shines there. Let us hew out 
on that spot, not in cold stone but in living love, the likeness of the sacrifice of 
Christ. 

THE TriIuMPHS OF SacriFice. “ Jesus died his death as he had lived his life, in 
the realm of inward moral necessity, and in it he found freedom. He had to die as 
he did because he lived as he had. If he could have changed the kind of life, he 
might have averted the kind of death. But to have changed his life would have been 
contrary to all his ideals and desires, and would have given him more suffering than 
the cross.”’ — Rev. Errett Gates, Ph.D. 

““ The spirit of sacrifice is the highest demand of the Christian life.” — Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer. 

“* People talk of the sacrifice I have made in spending so much of my life in Africa. 
Can that be called a sacrifice which is simply paid back as a small part of a great 
debt owing to our God ? ” — David Livingstone. 

“ The world is made glad by sacrifice.”” — J. Villa Blake. 


“The cross and the palm 
Bring blessing and balm.” 


II. HOW JAMES AND JOHN WOULD BE EXALTED, vs. 20-23. We have 
studied Christ’s great promise (Matt. 19 : 28) that the disciples should sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes. James and John could not get that promise out 
of their heads, and wanted to know more about it. 

20. Then came to him the mother of the sons of Zebedee with her sons. Mark ~ 
speaks of the coming of James and John, but does not mention their mother. She 
was named Salome ; she was at the cross, and was one of the women at the tomb 
on Easter morning. James and John were courageous enough, but Christ had once 
rebuked them for their ambition, and so this time they got 'their mother to speak for 
them. Zebedee may have been dead ; if living, he could not have been a follower 
of Christ. Dr. David Gregg bases on this text a strong sermon, ‘“‘ Why Not the Men 
as Well as the Women?” Worshipping him. Falling on the ground before him 
(probably with James and John) as if he were a king. She was Christ’s aunt, it is 
supposed, the sister of the Virgin Mary. Asking a certain thing. Mark says that 
James and John introduced the request by saying, ‘‘ Teacher, we would that thou 
shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall ask of thee.”’ ‘‘ They wished to catch the 
Master, and bind him beforehand by a trick. ‘ Surely,’ they say, ‘ it cannot be sup- 
posed that we would ask anything wrong !’ ”’ — Rev. G. H. Knight. 

21. What wouldest thou? How many brought requests to Jesus! This ques- 
tion must have been the most frequent on his tongue ; and it isso to this day. Com- 
mand. Christ spoke of himself as a king awaiting a kingdom, which his disciples 
were to help him gain. It was for the king to command, and whatever he said 
would be done. One on thy right hand, and one on thy lefthand. Christ was stand- 
ing already in the shadow of his cross, and here were his leading disciples dreaming. 
of thrones! How far they were from sympathizing with him! ‘“ Just think how 
the cross fownd them, as their hearts are revealed in this incident, then think what 
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22. But Jesus answered and said, Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye 
able to drink the cup that I am about to drink? They say unto him, We 
are able. 


in the after days they became, and it is impossible not to feel the action, and detect 
the presence, of a risen Lord.” — Rev. G. H. Morrison. How discouraging this was 
for Christ! Above all things he had sought to teach humility, only to find his dis- 
ciples as proud and ambitious as ever. “ Still, the seeds sown by him during the 
most unpromising period of his life were destined to bear abundant fruit in after 
years in the lives of the apostles, and still more abundant fruit in the lives of believers 
throughout all succeeding ages. Honest teaching is a great power ; it can never fail 
of ultimate success.” — Principal Rowlands. Inthy kingdom. “In thy glory,” says 
Mark. They still thought of “‘ the kingdom of heaven,”’ which Christ came to set up, 


as a material, earthly kingdom. “‘ Had Christ ever been willing to indulge in satire, 
I think he would have done it here, these young gentlemen make a request so large, 
and withal so very absurd.” — Horace Bushnell. But “ the disciples on that last 


journey were right in supposing that Christ was moving on to his throne. The 
dream of sovereignty was premature, that was all. The cross, with vast stretches 


of intervening history beyond it, was needful to its final realization.” — Rev. David 
James Burrell, D.D. “‘ This is the boldest, the most ambitious request ever made by 
mortal man.” — Rev. William Michell. 


Illustration. ‘‘ Once when Rome was closely besieged by the Gauls and there 
seemed to be little hope of the city’s making a successful resistance, the Romans to 
show their invincible confidence put up to auction the ground on which the enemy 
were then encamped. And I would like to think that the disciples’ petition for 
thrones just when the Master was pointing to the cross was, as it were, a vote of 
confidence ; but at any rate the request was one which it was impossible for our 
Lord to consider.” — Robert Law, D.D. 

22. Ye know not what ye ask. ‘‘ Christ saw and appreciated the kernel of good 
that lay within the husk of their ambition —a real faith in his coming glory, a real 
love to himself, and a real desire to be always as near to him as they could get.”” — 
Rev. G. H. Knight. But their petition went far from this good start, and they did 
not realize how far. If we understood our prayers, how quickly we should withdraw 
some of them, and how glad we should be that God did not grant our requests ! 

Illustration. The mother of Augustine, the pious Monica, begged him not to leave 
Carthage, where he was deep in sin, and go to Rome, where temptations would be 
even greater. The young man went, however, was converted in Italy, and became 
one of the noblest Christians that ever lived. So Monica’s real prayer was granted 
by denying her worded prayer. ‘ 

Are ye able to drink the cup that I am about to drink? Mark adds, “or to be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with?” “ The cup” is a familiar 
Bible symbol for joy (Ps. 23:5; 116: 13), or for sorrow, as here and in Matt. 26: 
42. In asking this, Jesus ‘‘ is not merely questioning their power to suffer — he is 
hinting that that is the one way to the throne. There must be the cup before the 
crown, says Jesus.’’ — Rev. G. H. Morrison. ‘“‘ Christ knew that he himself was on 
the way to glory, honor, and power.’ — Principal Rowlands. “ If heaven is formed 
of character, character is formed by discipline, and the drinking of cups — cups of 
pain, shame, disappointment —is the heaven-sent discipline which perfects the 
character.”’ — Bishop Ingram. 

“Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! | 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 


Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe!” ' 
— Robert Browning. 


We are able. “Only a few days more and they failed outright. It would not 
have been so wonderful if they had fainted in drinking their own cup, but they fainted 
at the very sight of him drinking his.” — Rev. G. H. Knight. They would have been 
all right if with Paul they had declared, ‘‘ We can do all things through Christ, who 
Ey aad indeed ye shall drink. ‘‘ One of the two (James) was the first of the 
apostles to drink the cup, and to be baptized with the baptism of blood (Acts 12: 1). 
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23. He saith unto them, My cup indeed ye shall drink: but to sit on my 
right hand, and on mry left hand, is not mine to give; but 7 zs for them for 
whom it hath been prepared of my Father. 

24. And when the ten heard it, they were moved with indignation con- 
cerning the two brethren. 

2s. But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Ye know that the rulers of 
the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones exercise authority over 
them. 


The other (John) had the longest experience among them all of bitter trial and persecu- 
tion. And so Salome, after all, has had a royal answer to her prayer. But truly she 
did not know what she was asking.’’ — Rev. G. H. Morrison. To sit on my right 
- hand... isnotmineto give. Christ lost no chance of honoring the Father ; while 
he was in the world he regarded himself as less than the Father, though he knew that 
he and the Father were one. 

Illustration. One of Napoleon’s generals asked that he be made a marshal. “‘ It 
is not I that make marshals,’ Napoleon answered ; “it is victory.”’ 

It is for them for whom it hath been prepared of my Father. ‘“‘ There is nothing 
arbitrary about the bestowal of divine favors. God chooses only those that are 
worthy.” — Principal Rowlands. ‘‘ Prepared places are for prepared people.” — Rev. 
J. Frank Smith, D.D. ‘ 

Illustration. The saintly Bishop Ido describes himself as meeting a strange, stern 
woman, like an ancient prophetess, who carried in one hand a vessel of fire and in the 
other one of water. He asked her what these things were for. She answered, ‘‘ The 
fire is to burn up Paradise and the water is to quench Hell, that men may henceforth 
serve their Maker, not for the selfish hope of the one nor for the selfish fear of the 
other, but for love of himself alone.” 

“Then why, O blessed Jesus Christ, 
Shall I not love thee well, 
Not for the sake of winning heaven 
Or of escaping hell, 
Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward, 
But as thyself hast lovéd me, 


O ever-loving Lord?” — Francis Xavier. 
Wronc Ampitions. The desire to be rich, famous, popular, powerful, learned, 
strong, beautiful, masterful, — all this may be good or bad according to its motive. 


All of these, sought for themselves, corrupt and harm the seeker and others through 
him ; sought for Christ’s sake, with an earnest desire to please him and better the 
world, all of these will be blessings. 

“Worldly ambition begets selfishness, and selfishness embitters life. Worldly 
ambition defeats its own end ; men in high positions generally find trouble and sorrow. 
Everywhere there are Napoleons on a small scale, — men who, by endeavoring to 
elevate themselves, rush headlong into ruin.” — Principal Rowlands. 

“ Christ’s answer to James and John is not for these seekers of office only, nor for 
place-hunters in our day only, but for all men who would think of being Christians for 
a compensation.” — Bishop Huntington. 

Il]. HOW WE MAY BE EXALTED INDEED, vs. 24-28. Our Lord took ad- 
vantage of this incident, as he always did, to show the higher truth, to lead his dis- 
ciples on to the higher levels of life. That was what he came to do. 

24. When the ten heard it. Peter especially must have been aroused! They 
were moved with indignation. “I take it that the one spirit was in them all, and 
that the ten were as selfish in their irritation as the two had shown themselves in 
their ambition.”” — Rev. G. H. Morrison. 

25. Jesus called them unto him. He must have been sad indeed over this ex- 
hibition of an unworthy spirit, but he did not rebuke James and John; rather, he 
led them and all the other disciples out from their pettiness into his large thought for 
life and for eternity. ‘Do you not feel that moments of difficulty were Christ’s 
opportunity ? He so redeemed that hour of bitterness that we can thank God the 
ten were ever angry. And he has left us an example, that we should follow in his 
steps.” — Rev. G. H. Morrison. The rulers of the Gentiles (all that are not Jews) 
lord it over them. “ The original source of earthly dominion will almost always be 
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26. Not so shall it be among you: but whosoever would become great 
among you shall be your minister ; 

27. And whosoever would be first among you shall be your servant: 

28. Even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 


found to have been the strong hand. One man wielded a sharper sword or a heavier 
club than his rivals. One tribe conquered neighboring tribes in war.’? — Robert 
Law, D.D. Their great ones exercise authority over them. “ Great” not in moral 
character but in wealth and station, — grandees, magnates, the “ upper crust.” 

26. Not so shall it be among you. The Christian is so far from wishing for a big 
reputation, a high station, great power, that he is not even to let his right hand know 

what his left hand does, he is to let his good deeds go out of his own mind. 
Illustration. Colin H. Livingstone, president of the Boy Scouts of America, once 
told of a woman selling newspapers whose papers were carried off by a gust of wind. 
A boy scout picked them up for her. ‘‘ You are a gentleman,” she said. ‘“ No, lam 
a scout.” “ What is your name?” asked Mr. Livingstone, who happened to see 
the good deed. ‘“ That would spoil it. Good night, sir,’”’ and the boy ran off. 

Whosoever would become great among you shall be your minister. ‘“ Christ 
substitutes the greatness of love for the love of greatness, and to those who are eager 
for power he preaches the might of service. He who wins this greatness does not 
attain it at the expense of others. We may win this greatness anywhere, and it is 
satisfying after it is won.” — William M. Taylor. 

27. Whosoever would be first among you shall be your servant. ‘ Christ does 
not reject the idea of differences of rank and degrees of greatness in the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ — Robert Law, D.D. He only defines the basis of greatness there, which 
is different from that of the world. 

Illustration. ‘“‘ When Augustine was asked what is the first thing in the Christian 
life, he replied, ‘ Humility’ ; asked what, then, is the second, he said, ‘ Humility ’ ; 
and asked what the third is, to that also he replied ‘ Humility.’ — Rev. G. H. 
Knight. 

. 28. Even asthe Sonofman. “ The Son of man, a man among men, not wearing 
a fictitious manhood, but a real humanity like our own. Jesus is not merely a Son 
of man, but he is te Son of man foretold in the prophecy of Daniel, the second Adam 
in whom men are made alive.” — C. H. Spurgeon. Came not to be ministered unto. 
We can minister to him ; whenever we give a cup of cold water to one of his little 
ones we give it to him. But, dear as our service of him is to him, he did not come to 
earth for that. But to minister. ‘‘ He was always at the call of weakness or of 
suffering or of want. Every one of his miracles was benevolent. He never thought 
of his own ease. He sought no personal aggrandizement. He coveted no gold or 
silver.”’ — William M. Taylor. ‘‘ Christ came to do something for us. It is possible 
for us to be so taken up with all our religious activities that we may forget to wait to 
let Christ do his work upon ourselves. It is good to cease from serving sometimes 
and let Christ serve us.” — Hugh Black. And to give his life a ransom for many. 
“Ransom ”’ implies that we are slaves of sin, but that Christ redeems us from our 
slavery ; prisoners to sin, but that Christ frees us from our dungeons ; debtors for 
our sins, but that Christ obtains a release of debt. “‘ The truth cannot be put too 
simply: ‘ Christ forgives our sins because Christ died for them.’ If this is true, the 
New Testament has a meaning, and, what is more, we sinful men have a gospel. If 
it is not true, it is.difficult to know why the New Testament was written, and still 
more difficult to know what we must do to be saved.” — Rev. George Jackson. 

Ricur Ampitions. ‘ The only high things it is safe for me to seek are the high 
attainments of holy feeling, holy living, and holy fellowship with Christ. These 
best gifts I may covet earnestly, for against this kind of covetousness there is no law. 
J am safe in wishing to be a star that excels in glory, if only I mean by that, to be a 
bright reflector of the image of my Lord.” — Rev. G. H. Knight. 

“ Next to the having of a wrong ambition, the worst thing that can befall a man 
is to have no ambition at all, for then the mainspring of his soul is broken.” — William 
M. Taylor. ; Siete: 

“ Never limit your ambition by the material and the temporal, Be not ambitious 
touching what you can keep: be emulous only in reference to what you can send 
abroad.” — ‘‘ Adirondack” Murray. 
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MATTHEW 21: 1-46. 


LESSON V. 


First QUARTER. 


“ Service is the path to power and power the path to larger service: this is the 
political: principle of the kingdom of heaven.” — Robert Law, D.D. | 
If you make it your great desire and ambition to do the will of Christ, “ let me tell 


you what the result will be. 


“You will be wishing less and doing more. 

‘“ Your momentum will be heavier, and your impulse stronger. 

“You will have a more piercing intellectual perception. 

“ Your inspirations will range higher, because your desires do. 

“‘ Your serenity will be more perfect, as the sky of your mind is more pure. 

“‘ Your enjoyments will be larger and less invaded by distractions. 

“You will have a more condensed vigor of will. 

“ You will have a great deal less need of success, and a great deal more of it. 
“You will die less missing life, and more missed by it. 

“All which may God in his mercy grant.’”? — Horace Bushnell. 


LESSON V (18). — January 30. 
JESUS GREETED AS KING. — Matthew 21: 1-46. 
PRINT verses 1-16. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. — Mart. 21:09. 


Devotional Reading: Psalm 47. 
Reference Material: Matt. 
x Rety3 325. 


20 3 20-34 5 


Luke 19: 29-46; John 12: 12-19; 


Primary Topic: THe Story oF A WONDERFUL PROCESSION. 


Lesson Material: Matt. 21: 


I-16. 


Memory Verse : Sing praises to God, sing praises. 


Sing praises unto our King, sing praises. 


Psalm 47 : 6. 


Junior Topic: A WonpbrRFuL PROCESSION. 


Memory Verse: Matt. 6: ro. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic: Honorinc Curist IN Our Lives. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: THe Lorpsurp or Jesus ; ITs MEANING 


FoR Us. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Primary and Junior Classes will 
enjoy the use of a sand table — easily 
made, if you have none. Build up the 
Mount of Olives on one side and the 
Jerusalem height on the other, with the 
Valley of Kidron between. Any teacher’s 
Bible will give you the plan. White 
blocks will represent Bethany, Bethphage, 
and the temple. Mark out the road 
taken by Jesus and the Twelve and place 
little ‘‘ palm branches”’ of green paper 
along the way as you bring out the details 
of the story. Emphasize the part that 


children had in thus greeting Jesus as 
king, and show how your pupils can 
make Jesus king of their lives. 

The Older Classes will review the 
interesting story with more or less detail 
according to their familiarity with it, 
using a map of Jerusalem and the sur- 
rounding region. Pass on to consider, 
in ways appropriate to the age of the 
class, what claims Christ has on each 
pupil, and how those claims are to be 
met and honored. Use the subdivisions 
given in the following treatment, and 
add to them in your assignments to 
various members of the class, thus: 
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JANUARY 30. 


JESUS GREETED AS KING. 


MATTHEW 21: 1-46. 


How can I make Christ the Lord of 
my money — time —- interests — ambi- 
tions —— friendships — work — play — 
affections —- hopes — fears — thoughts 
— ideals —- worship — life ? 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Sunday, April 2, A.p. 30. 
The beginning of the last week of Christ’s 
life in the flesh. 

Place. — The Mount of Olives and the 
temple in Jerusalem. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: Christ’s Authority over Us. 


-I. Curist’s AUTHORITY OVER OUR 
POSSESSIONS, vs. I-7. 
The ass and the colt. 


he garments. 
Christ the King. 


II. Curist’s AUTHORITY OVER OUR 
ENTHUSIASMS, vs. 8-11. 
The palm branches. 
The hosannas. 


The aroused city. 
Christ the Conqueror. 


III. Curist’s AUTHORITY OVER OUR 
WORSHIP, vs. 12-16. 
The temple purified. 
The temple of our hearts. 


The childlike spirit. 
Christ the Son of God. 


IV. Curist’s AUTHORITY IN PARABLE 
AND PRECEPT, vs. 17-46. 


The withered fig-tree. 

A question of authority. 

The two sons. 

The wicked servants. 

Christ the Head Stone of the commer. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Christ’s life in relation to Old Testament prophecy. 
Triumphal processions in history. 

The nature of Christ’s kingdom. 

Christ’s right to our possessions. 

The place of enthusiasm in religion. 

The kind of worship Christ requires. 

Christ’s claims to our lives. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Kingsley’s The King of the Earth and Discipline, 
Dresser and Bishop Coleman in Sermons on the Gospels, 
Phillips Brooks’s Christ the Life and Light and Sermons 
for the Church Year, William Everett’s School Sermons, 
Trench’s Westminster Sermons, Taylor’s Limitations of 
Life, Hale’s Easter, Morgan’s By Little and Litile, 
Huntington’s A Good Shepherd, Luckock in Alive unto 
God, Jenkins’s Life and Christ, Aitken’s Eastertide, 
Farrar’s True Religion, Hansen’s Wandering Stars, 
Monsell’s Hymns of Love and Praise, Morrison’s The 
Wind on the Heath, Hugh Black’s Listening to God 
and “According to My Gospel,” Burrell’s The Golden 
Passional and “For Christ's Crown,” Wright’s The 
Heart of the Master, Talmage’s The Masque Torn Off 
and Sermons, Vol. VI., Potter’s Sermons on the City, 
Lorimer’s The Modern Crisis in Religion and Jesus 
the World’s Saviour, Horton’s The Cartoons of St. 
Mark, Bacon’s “The Simplicity That Is in Christ,” 
Buxton’s The Old Road, Ingram’s Men Who Crucify 
Christ, Liddon’s Sermons, Vol. II., Newbolt’s Words 
of Exhortation, Glazebrook’s Prospice, Gregg’s New 
Epistles from Old Lands. 


1. And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, and came unto Béth’-pha-gé 
unto the mount of Olives, then Jesus sent two disciples, 
2. Saying unto them, Go into the village that is over against you, and 


straightway ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt with her: loose them, and 
bring them unto me. 


I. CHRIST’S AUTHORITY OVER OUR POSSESSIONS, vs. 1-7. “ Palm 
Sunday has left its mark on the imagination of the church, but it is no day of senti- 
ment or emotional feeling. As we read the simple records of the Evangelists we are 
struck with the dramatic situations, the ironical contrasts, the tragic pathos of the 
scene.” — Canon Newbolt. Let us study the meaning of that day in our Lord’s life. 

1. And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem. ‘There is no city in the world to 
which devout people turn with so much of interest and with such deep emotions as 
to Jerusalem.” — George C. Lorimer. Chiefly because of Christ’s relation to it, as 
illustrated conspicuously in the following passage. And came unto Beth-phage. 
A little hamlet near Bethany, the name meaning “the house of figs.” Unto the 
mount of Olives (Luke, ‘“ Olivet”), the famous hill east of Jerusalem, where, in 
Bethany, Jesus spent the nights of the following week in the beloved home of Mary, 
Martha, and Lazarus. Then Jesus sent two disciples. They went by a foot-path 
down a gorge and up again, a short cut, while the larger company went around by the 
regular road. , ery. 

2. Go into the village that is over against you. Beth-phage was in sight from 
Bethany. And straightway ye shall find an ass tied. Mark and Luke mention only 
the colt. And a colt with her, ‘‘ whereon no man ever yet sat,” say Mark and Luke. 
It was on the colt that Jesus rode, for on this special occasion he emphasized in every 
way his separation from other men, just as day by day he had been emphasizing his 
union with other men. ‘‘ Many a youth begins by putting Christ on the saddle 
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3. And if any one say aught unto you, ye shall say, The Lord hath need 
of them; and straightway he will send them. 
4. Now this is come to pass, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
through the prophet, saying, 
5. Tell ye the daughter of Zion, 
Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, 
Meek, and riding upon an ass, 
And upon a colt, the foal of an ass. 


where other men have sat. They put him beside Socrates and Plato, or give him 
his place by Hegel and by Kant. And then the years go by, and troubles come, and no 
one can helpand save but ‘ Jesus only’: he is on the colt whereon man has never sat.” 
— Rev. G. H. Morrison, D.D. Loose them, and bring them untome. ‘ That Christ 
should contemplate riding at all is remarkable ; there is no earlier or later notice 
in the Gospels of his moving from place to place except by walking.” —- Canon Liddon. 

3. And if any one say aught unto you. The owner was probably a friend of 
Jesus, but he may not have known the two disciples. Ye shall say, The Lord hath 
need of them. 
“A contradiction 
in terms: The 
Lord—Need. Now 
can THE LorpD 
need anything ? 
It is an exhibition 
of that marvelous 
condescension of 
his by which he is 
pleased to admit 
into his plans and 
as his fellow la- 
borers even the 
meanest of hiscrea- 
tures.”” — Bishop 
Coleman. “We 
raise the question 
of ownership con- 
stantly, as to our 

Bethany and the Road to Jericho. time, our energy, 

our treasure, our- 

selves. There is one word that solves the question, The Master hath need. The 

things that we call ours are of value only as they can be applied to the uses of his 

kingdom.” — Rev. David James Burrell, D.D. And straightway he will send them. 

“Do you think the owner of that ass’s colt did not value him in the after years, 

and say, ‘ The first to ride upon him was Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God 2?’ ” — 
Rev. H. J. Wilmot Buxton. 

4. That it might be fulfilled. ‘‘ There are no words in all gospel history more 
significant than these. They occur again and again. They are the gospel refrain.” 
— Rev. David Gregg, D.D. Which was spoken through the prophet. The quotation 
is mainly from Zech. 9:9, 10. ‘“‘ It is not in Zechariah alone, however, that clear 
prophecies of the Messiah are found. They are everywhere in the Old Testament, 
running through it like a golden thread.” — Rev. David James Burrell, D.D. 

5. Tell ye the daughter of Zion. This introduction is from Isa. 62:11. Zion is 
the part of Jerusalem where David and succeeding kings lived, and “‘ the daughter of 
Zion ’’ means the people of Jerusalem. Behold, thy King cometh unto thee. ‘ Our 
blessed Lord took care to make people understand that he was not like one of the 
kings of the nations, that his kingdom was not of this world. But yet the Bible tells 
us again and again that all good kings, all real kings, are patterns of Christ.’? — 


Charles Kingsley. Meek, and riding upon an ass. ‘‘ The ass was highly esteemed 
as a riding beast, and was used by men and women of rank, as it has been always in 
the East.”? — International Critical Commentary. “‘ What the ass signified was that 


the entry was a peaceful one. ‘This was no conqueror with chariots and horsemen, 
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6. And the disciples went, and did even as Jesus appointed them, 
7. And brought the ass, and the colt, and put on them their garments; 
and he sat thereon. 


but a King coming to his people with a farewell message of peace.” — Professor 
Plummer. “It seems certain that Sunday morning the Galileans intended, the 
Judzans hoped for, the Romans expected, an insurrection. Our Lord raised a white 
flag when a red one was expected.” — William Burnet Wright. ‘ Christ’s life was 
consistent from the manger to the cross, the same Prince of Peace in his triumphal 
entry to Jerusalem as his humble entry in Bethlehem.” — Prof. Hugh Black, D.D. 

6. The disciples . . . did even as Jesus appointed them. Mark and Luke relate 
how the “ owners ”’ (Luke) asked the disciples what they were about, and were satis- 
fied, as Christ had said they would be, when the disciples merely answered, “‘ The 
Lord hath need of him.” 

7. And brought the ass and the colt. ‘“ It was lowly work, but in doing it they 
helped to fulfill one of the prophecies which established the Messiahship of their 
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Master. Had they refused to do it, they would have missed one of the grand oppor- 
tunities of their life. When men everywhere become willing to do humble works in 
the cause of Christ, then will Christianity have a universal hosanna time.”’ — Rev. 
David Gregg, D.D. And put on them their garments, their outer robes or cloaks, 
folded to serve as a saddle. And he sat thereon ; that is, on the garments. 

Jesus WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM. Luke only (19 : 41-44) describes this touch- 
ing scene. On Christ’s way down the Mount of Olives, at a turn in the road, the 
great city of Jerusalem suddenly burst into view. “If the prospect be impressive 
now, what must it have been when the grand colonnade of Herod, gleaming with 
white marble, ran along the southern face of that platform for a thousand yards, and 
reached a height of 200 feet ? Then, too, the golden gate showed its gorgeous 
facade ; but the dazzling marble and gilding of Herod’s temple dominated over all 
else.”” — Canon Tristram. It seemed impossible that such a great city should ever 
fall, but Christ wept as with prophetic vision he foresaw the horrors of the siege a 
generation later, the awful famine, the death of 1,100,000, the imprisoning of 97,000. 
And all because the Jews would not heed his counsels. ‘ Though our blessed Lord 
wept and was deeply distressed, he did not change at all the divine purpose with 
regard to this wicked city ; for there is no promise of pardon, anywhere, except to 
the penitent.” — Rev. D. W. Dresser, S.T.D. “The world has never yet been 
blessed with a real and actual Christian city, one where our Lord has dwelt and 
reigned.” — George C. Lorimer. “ What made Christ weep ought to make us weep, 
no less. These words of his compel us to think of the sins and sorrows of a. great 
city... . But let us never forget that with Christ weeping was but the prelude and 
forerunner of working.” — Bishop Henry C. Potter. 

Curist THE Kinc. “ When we talk of Christ being a king, we mean that he isa 
king in everything that a king ought to be, that he is the pattern which all kings 
ought to copy. He is a king of law, and order, and justice. He is a king of gentle- 
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8. And the most part of the multitude spread their garments in the way ; 
and others cut branches from the trees, and spread them in the way. 


ness and meekness, too ; but do not mistake that. There is no weak indulgence in 
_ him.’? — Charles Kingsley. Pai 

“In the procession into the city Christ declared himself the King of men ; in the 
simplicity and local character of the surroundings of that march he taught that his 
kingdom was not of this world.”” — Ebenezer E. Jenkins, LL.D. 

Farrar tells the story of the terrible siege of St. Quentin in France by the Spaniards 
in 1557. The town was in great straits when the enemy shot over the walls strips of 
parchment on which were written promises to spare the inhabitants and their prop- 
erty if they would surrender. The governor of the town was Gaspard de Coligny, 
the great Huguenot, whose answer, returned in the same way, was only two words : 
Regem habemus. ‘‘ Wehaveaking!” Ah, we also havea King! No human king 
was ever so deserving of our loyalty. Let us be true to him ! 

II. CHRIST’S AUTHORITY OVER OUR ENTHUSIASMS, vs. 8-11. “ The 
one thing that reigned that day was enthusiasm. Man is at his best when he is en- 
thusiastic in his Christianity. Enthusiasm is power, enthusiasm is progress.’’? — 
Rev. David Gregg, D.D. 

8. And the most part of the multitude. Leonard Woolsey Bacon imagines the 
composition of the throng — many of the five thousand and of the four thousand, 
some whose eyes had been opened, their leprosy healed, their fevers cured, their dead 
brought back to life; a gratefully rejoicing company ! Spread their garments in 
the way. ‘‘ Remembering how the officers and soldiers of Jehu’s army had spread 
their clothes beneath his feet when they chose him for their king, they unwrapped 
their loose clothes, and flung them on the ground before him.”’ — Canon Luckock. A 
modern illustration is 
furnished by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who won 
the favor of Queen 
Elizabeth when he threw 
his rich cloak over a 
muddy place in the 
road which she hesi- 
tated to cross. ‘‘ We 
also have to spread our 
garments in Christ’s 
way. Thatis, we have 
to give of our posses- 
sions, time, and lives 
in order to get misery 
out of the world and 
get Jesus into it.” — 
Rev. Andrew Hansen. 
And others cut branch- 
es from the trees. 
““The green boughs of 
fig and olive and wal- 
nut.”’ — Farrar. John 
uses the word for palm- 
branches, “ the feathery 


Triumphal Entry, fronds forming the 
3 ; + tufted crown of the 
tree.’ — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. The palm, scarcely found in central Palestine 


now because the region has lost much of its rainfall, was abundant there in Christ’s 
day. Hence our Palm Sunday ; but where the palm does not grow, branches 
of other trees are used on this festival day: ‘“‘ In Wales it is Yew Sunday, in Italy 
it is Olive Sunday, in Russia it is Willow Sunday.” — Canon Luckock. And spread 
them in the way. “ It was indeed one of the few festal moments in the earthly life 
of the Lord, a gleam of glory before the thick darkness of Gethsemane and Calvary. 
It was the triumphal entry of a king into the metropolis of his kingdom.” — Trench. 

9. And the multitudes that went before him, and that followed.  “‘ The whole 
multitude of the disciples,” says Luke. This, Luke adds, was “at the descent of 
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g. And the multitudes that went before him, and that followed, cried, 
saying, Hosanna to the son of David: Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest. 


to. And when he was come into Jerusalem, all the city was stirred, saying, 
Who is this? 

11. And the multitudes said, This is the prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth of 
Galilee. 


the mount of Olives.” Cried, saying, Hosanna. ‘‘ Hosanna ”’ means “ Save, now,” 
and is taken from Ps. 118 : 25, one of the psalms of the “‘ Hallel ”’ sung at the Pass- 
over. “It was the custom to welcome pilgrims as they entered the city with this 
very psalm.” — Bishop Ingram. ‘‘ Hosanna’ would seem to have been used so 
often in shouts at the feasts that it had come to mean “ Hail!” or ‘“‘ Glory!’ See 
Plummer’s Matthew. ‘“ This was the first Christian hymn.’ — Burrell. ‘‘ There 
is one long shout of two miles.’””— Talmage. ‘‘ The triumphal chorus that burst 
forth that day has never died away. It is ringing still. Wherever a human heart 
is reached by Christ the hosannas burst forth afresh.” — Rev. W. Hay Aitken. To 
the son of David. Christ was “ the hereditary King of the Jews according to the 
flesh, as well as the God of the Jews according to the Spirit.” — Charles Kingsley. 
Blessed is he (Luke: ‘the King ’’) that cometh in the name of the Lord (from 
Ps. 128: 26). Mark adds: “ Blessed is the kingdom that cometh, the kingdom of 
our father David.” ‘‘It was a foretaste, brief indeed, but still a foretaste, of the 
ultimate triumph, Christ’s final investiture as mankind’s prophet, priest, and king.” 
— Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D. Hosanna in the highest. Luke has it: 
“ Peace in heaven, and glory in the highest,” a fitting reminiscence of the angels’ 
Christmas song, since “‘ if the birth of Jesus was his advent to the whole world, the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem was his advent to the Jewish people.” — Canon 
Glazebrook. 


“Meek, and in no pomp of pride, 
Though thou now dost humbly ride, 
Soon shalt thou ascend thy throne, 
Crowns, not palms, before thee strewn: 
Darkest night when day is nighest; 
Sing ‘Hosanna in the highest!’ 
Freedom for the long enslavéd, 
‘Hosanna to the Son of David!’ — John S. B. Monsell. 


to. And when he was come into Jerusalem. ‘‘ He seems the very counterpart 
of his ancestor David, who crossed the river at the same place, and entered the city 
doubtless by the same gate when he came back from exile. The King is coming to 
his own.” — R. F. Horton. All the city was stirred, but with curiosity and excite- 
ment rather than repentance and with a true welcome to its King. ‘ Woe indeed to 
Jerusalem, because she cannot see the infinite worth of such a prophet. Blessing 
to any city which will look, not for the things that are seen, but at the eternal truth 
which is not seen! Blessing to any city which is not so weighted down by the 
burdens of her own prosperity but that she can look upward and forward to the true 
prosperity of the City of the Living God.” — Edward Everett Hale. Saying, Who 
is this? ‘‘ The question of that day is the question of this age. The answer will 
come, not in words, but in deeds, in character, in the influence of your whole earthly 
career, and it will be to this effect : ‘He is more than all the world to me. He is 
my teacher, my friend, my Redeemer, my life, my joy, my hope, my Lord, and my 
God!’ ” — William M. Taylor. 

11. And the multitudes said. John (12:17) says that the witnessing multitude 
was made up of those that had seen the raising of Lazarus from the dead. This is 
the prophet, Jesus. This is true, for Jesus was the greatest of the Hebrew prophets ; 
but he was also far more than that. From Nazareth of Galilee. “Galilee was the 
most turbulent district in Palestine. The powder for every political explosion from 
the time of Pompey to that of Titus was manufactured in Galilee.” — William 
Burnet Wright. Jesus was expected to head another such insurrection. — 

Curist THE Conqueror. “That which represents in our personal life the great 
event of Palm Sunday is the entrance of the authority of Christ into a man’s soul. 
All the outwardness of the Christian profession and the Christian life corresponds to 
the hosannas ; but always, while he accepts the outward, what is most important 
to the Saviour is the inward which this outward represents. We are too apt to lose 
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12. And Jesus entered into the temple of God, and cast out all them that 
sold and bought in the temple, and overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers, and the seats of them that sold the doves; 

13. And he saith unto them, It is written, My house shall be called a 
house of prayer: but ye make it a den of robbers. 


SRE ER eA RAN ee ee EM OT RRECO A A gtk te BR 
one in our care for the other. Sometimes it is the palm-branch without the heart ; 
sometimes, which is better, but is partial still, it is the heart without the palm- 
branch. Not always does the Christian keep the essential connection and just pro- 
portion between the two.” — Phillips Brooks. 

III. CHRIST’S AUTHORITY OVER OUR WORSHIP, vs. 12-16. Thus far, 
Christ has shown his authority over exteriors, over our goods and over the outward 
expression of our thoughts and feelings ; now |the scene passes to a higher claim, 
authority over our heart itself, the deepest and most sacred inner experiences of life, 
our worship. 

12. And Jesus entered into the temple of God. The heart of Jerusalem and of 
the entire Jewish people, the place dearest of all to Christ himself. And cast out. 

— : ““ When we see one man, 
not supported but op- 
posed by the rulers and 
magistrates, going in 
ij single-handed among an 
} immense crowd, over- 
8 throwing the tables of 
wi the money-changers and 
doubtless scattering their 
3} coins in all directions, and 
compelling them to re- 
move from their long- 
frequented haunt, what 
must we conclude but 
that it was.a_ striking 
display of the selfsame 
sovereign power which 
# could still the waves, heal 
the sick, and raise the 
dead ?”’— Rev. D. Parker 
SH Morgan. All them that 

@ sold and bought in the 
temple. The Jews were 
required to offer sacrifices 
in the temple, but were not 
required to bring the 
Ee : beasts for sacrifice from 
their distant homes ; they might buy them in Jerusalem. Possibly for the sake of 
revenue, the priests allowed the dealers in sacrificial animals to occupy stalls in the 
outer court of the temple, the Court of the Gentiles, the only part of the temple which 
might be entered by the proselytes, those whose worship should have been guarded 
most carefully from such secular intrusions as the noise and foul odors of an animal 
mart. And overthrew the tables of the money-changers. Coming from many lands, 
the Jews brought with them many kinds of money, which had to be changed, with 
much noisy bargaining, into the money current in Palestine. Besides, “as the 
Egyptian and Grecian and Roman coins bore heathen emblems, it was forbidden to 
put them into the treasury.”’—Cajon Luckock. But these bankers should have con- 
ducted their profitable business outside the temple. And the seats of them that sold 
the doves for sacrifices. Mark adds: “And he would not suffer that any man should 
carry a vessel through the temple.” 

13. Itis written. See Isa. 56:7; Jer.7:11. My house shall be called a house 
of prayer. “‘ For all the nations,” adds Mark. “In expelling a worldly traffic from 
holy places Christ proclaimed himself the High Priest of the temple ; and as those 
parts whose sanctity he restored were in the Court of the Gentiles, and therefore 
belonged to the world, he showed that he was the Priest of all nations.’”? — Ebenezer 
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At And the blind and the lame came to him in the temple; and he healed 
them. ey 

15. But when the chief priests and the scribes saw the wonderful things 
that he did, and the children that were crying in the temple and saying, 
Hosanna to the son of David; they were moved with indignation, . 

16. And said unto him, Hearest thou what these are saying? And Jesus 
saith unto them, Yea: did ye never read, Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise ? 


L. Jenkins, LL.D. But ye make it a den of robbers. They robbed God by pre- 
venting the worship which was God’s due ; and they robbed men by dishonest busi- 
ness transactions. 

14. And the blind and lame came to him in the temple. They were welcome there, 
though the bankers and animal-dealers were not. And he healed them. How easy it 
was for Jesus to lay aside the robe of the Judge and become the good Physician! 

15. But when the chief priests and the scribes, the Jewish rulers, hating Jesus 
because of his influence with the people and his condemnation of their own hypocrisies. 
Saw the wonderful things that he did. Especially (John 12:19) the raising of 
Lazarus not long before. ‘‘ Behold,” they said, ‘‘ how ye prevail nothing ; lo, the 
world is gone after him.’”’ This saying has renewed force as, century after century, 
the Christian church takes more and more of the world to itself. ‘* You do not find 
a fanatic century after century retaining in his personal service men capable of 
winning the world.’’ — William Everett. And the children that were crying in the 
temple. The Greek shows that they were boys. Saying, Hosanna to the son of 
David. They had caught up the words of their elders, as children are sure to do. 
They were moved with indignation. Mark says that they “ sought how they might 
destroy him.” Phillips Brooks, in one of his marvellous Palm Sunday sermons, com- 
pares the human heart to a Jerusalem. It has its fresh young enthusiasms that 
welcome Christ, its sneering Sadducees that mock at him, its hostile Pharisees that 
hate him, its stony Romans that coldly ignore him. Among these ‘“ every heart has 
to decide. So must your heart say finally to Jesus, ‘ Come’ or ‘ Go.’ ”’ 

16. Hearest thou what these are saying? They knew that Jesus could put a 


stop to these praises, if he would. Yea: did yeneverread. “ Are religious leaders 
like you ignorant of your own Scriptures?’ Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise. Jesus is quoting Ps. 8:2. “ I wonder whether he 


did not think, at this moment, of that time, twenty years before, when he had been 
brought for the first time, a little boy of twelve, to this house of God his Father.’”’ — 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon. ‘‘ This was the highest encomium Christ ever passed upon 
any worship of earth. Christ wants childhood. The praise of the great congregation 
is lacking if the voices of the children are not heard.” — Rev. David Gregg, D.D. 

CHRIST THE Son or Gop. “‘ One day he will come, as he came on that first Palm . 
Sunday, and repeat the act of cleansing his temple, only on an inconceivably greater 
scale, and with infinitely more awful consequences to those who shall be cast out. 
Would we secure immunity from that terrible expulsion, we must be as zealous for 
the purity of our hearts as Christ was for the cleansing of his earthly temple.” — 
Canon Luckock. 

IV. CHRIST’S AUTHORITY IN PARABLE AND PRECEPT, vs. 17-46. The 
remainder of this chapter has the same theme ; it illustrates in a variety of ways 
the supreme and rightful authority of Jesus Christ. 

Tuer WiIrTHERED Fic-Tree. Along the road from Bethany to Jerusalem was a 
fig-tree, whose leaves were a promise of fruit, since the fruit comes with the leaves 
or even before ; but when Christ approached it, being hungry, he found no fruit on 
it. He passed sentence upon it, that it should henceforth bear no fruit, and soon the 
barren tree withered away. Thus Christ not only showed his authority over nature, 
but he pointed the moral of the Jewish nation, whose rulers like the fig-tree made a 
hypocritical pretence of fruit-bearing, but were really barren and dead spiritually. 

A Question or Autuority. The Jewish rulers in the temple asked Jesus on 

_what authority he had been working miracles, teaching the people, cleansing the 
temple, presenting himself as the Messiah. In reply he asked them what was John 
the Baptist’s authority for his teaching and baptizing. They could not answer, for 
if they should say that John had no authority, they feared the anger of the people, 
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many of whom revered the great martyred patriot; and if they should agree that 
John had the divine approval, Christ would ask them why they did not believe him- 
self, since John had borne witness to him. Christ will answer such inquiries only 
when they are made in the right spirit. 

Tue Two Sons. The parable of the two sons, one of whom said he would not 
obey his father but afterwards did obey, and the second said he would obey but did 
not, represents on the one hand the publicans and harlots that had repented under 
Christ’s preaching, and on the other hand the scribes and Pharisees, outwardly 
religious but lacking heart obedience to God. Christ authoritatively declared that 
the first would go into the kingdom of God before the second. . 

Tue WICKED SERVANTS. The owner of the vineyard in this parable is God. The 
husbandmen whom he left in charge of the vineyard are the Jews, especially their 
rulers. The servants, sent for the rent, are the prophets and other faithful teachers 
and leaders of the Jews ; all were maltreated or killed. The son, sent as a final plea 
and slain, is Christ himself. The parable is Christ’s answer to the question regarding 
his authority, at the same time that it is a terrible condemnation of the Jews. 

CHRIST THE HEAD STONE OF THE CORNER. When they were building Solomon’s 
temple they came across a block of stone which had no mark upon it designating 
its appointed place in the great edifice. So they laid the stone away in a neglected 
corner and forgot all about it. But in the course of the work they came to need the 
chief corner stone on which the principal portion of the temple was to rest. They 
searched everywhere for it in vain, till the rejected stone was remembered. It was 
brought, and was found to be the missing corner stone. I, said Christ to the raging 
rulers of his nation, am that head stone of the corner. That was his solemn claim 
to supreme authority. His own people rejected him, but nation after nation, the 
greatest nations of earth, have owned his sway. His authority is to extend until it 
covers the whole earth. 


LESSON VI (19). — February 6. 


THE MARRIAGE FEAST. — Matthew 22: 1-14. 
(May be Used with Missionary Applications.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Go out into the highways and hedges, and constrain them to 
come in. — LUKE 14: 23. 
Devotional Reading: Isaiah 61 : 1o—62: 5. 
Reference Material: Isa. 55:1-11 ; Matt. 11: 28-30; Luke 14: 15-24; Rev. 22:17. 
Primary Topic: THe Story or A WeppING Parry. 
Memory Verse: Come unto me. Matt. 11: 28. 
Junior Topic: An INviraTIon To A WEDDING. 
Memory Verse: Rev. 22: 17. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: Accrrtinc AND EXTENDING THE GREAT IN- 
VITATION. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Tur Great INVITATION. 


Palestine that were different from ours. 
They will know what the invitation of 
Christ means, and they are not too young 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


Primary Pupils are interested in 


parties, and will like to learn about this 
great party for a prince. It will be 
hard for them to understand how any 
invitation to a party can be refused ; 
but they can alk be made to see that 
being with Jesus all day, doing his will, 
and being helped by him is better than 
any party. He invites all to this, and 
how many refuse! The primary classes 
will like to hear about the children of 
foreign lands, and how much it means to 
them when their fathers and mothers 
accept the great invitation. 

Junior Pupils will be especially in- 
terested in the wedding customs of 


to hear it and accept it right in this lesson 
hour. Give the lesson a strong evangel- 
istic bent, and also press the appeal for 
missions. 

Intermediate and Senior Classes will 
be urged to accept the great invitation 
for themselves and also to pass it on to 
others. You may divide the class before- 
hand into three parts, each to tell one 
third of the parable and apply it to 
missions. 

Young People and Adults will review 
the familiar story, bringing out new 
points, and then will press on to the 
missionary applications. You may divide 
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the verses among the pupils in advance | McKim’s The Gospel in the Christian Year, Watkin- 


nee eae son’s The Duty of Imperial Thinking, Wilson’s Th 
(omitting those that have no misslonary | Teal’ Humanity, Bradlee’s Sermons he the Church, 


bearing), and ask each pupil to make the | Arnold’s The Christian Life. A fine sermon by Dr. 
missionary application of his verse, and | Charles E. Jefferson in The Bible Magazine for Septem- 
give as many missionary illustrations of eats, Spurgeon’s Sermons, Vol. XIX. (two 
it as possible. j 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 6 : 
Time. — Tuesday, April 4, a.D. 30, 


FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. the last day of the public teaching of 
Eastern wedding customs. Jesus. 
The parables of the marriage feast and of the great Place. — The temple at Jerusalem 
Wp tier clave ich h : 
e part that joy plays in Christ’s teachings. 
eae offered for not following Christ. THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
0 are to give the missionary invitation: : sears 
eee ae receive ys missionary invitation. SUBJ ECT : The Great Invitation. 
esults of rejecting Christ’s summons. Te "i r 
What happens when Christ’s call is accepted. as ee InviraTion REFUSED, 
. i . 
The king. Th ts. 
THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. Tico Therchical’, 
The marriage feast. The punishment. 


Books on the parables by Trench, Dods, Taylor, 
Stretton, Arnot, Bruce, Lithgow, etc. Louis Pendle-} II. THr GREAT INVITATION ACCEPTED, 


ton’s romance of the life to come, The Wedding Gar- vs. 8-10 

ment, is based upon this parable. Chapters on this shin Sine a 
parable in Wilberforce’s Sanctification by the Truth, Into the highways. 
Kingsley’s All Saints’ Day, Watkinson’s Lessons of “Both bad and good.” 
Prosperity, Maurice’s Sermons Preached in Country The thronging guests. 


Churches, Goodrich (in The Parables of Jesus, by TI 


various writers), South’s Sermons, Vol. I., Wesley’s THE WEDDING GARMENT, Vs. 11-14. 


Sermons, No. CXXIV., Banks’s The Christ Dream, Without a wedding garment. 
Buxton’s The Old Road, Baxter (in The World’s Great The terrible punishment. 
Sermons), Morrison’s The Footsteps of the Flock, Many called, few chosen. 


1. And Jesus answered and spake again in parables unto them, saying, 
2. The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a certain king, who made a 
marriage feast for his son, 


I. THE GREAT INVITATION REFUSED, vs. 1-7. Christ’s parable of the 
royal marriage feast takes up and carries on the thought of the parable of the wicked 
husbandmen considered briefly in our last lesson (Matt. 21 : 33-44). It shows ina 
clearer light the sinfulness of those that reject the Saviour, and pictures their punish- 
ment with a more terrible warning. As the cross draws near our Lord redoubles his 
efforts, and his longing for the salvation of men is expressed ever more fervently. 
“This parable may be described as a drama in three acts.” — William M. Taylor. 

1. And Jesus answered the attempt of the chief priests and Pharisees to seize him, 
Matt. 21:46. And spake again in parables. Only one of these parables is here 
recorded, though it is a double parable ; “‘ in parables ’? may mean “ parabolically.” 
This parable of the royal wedding is similar to that of the great supper in Luke 14 : 
16-24 ; but that is ‘‘ a parable of Grace, and this is a parable of Judgment upon grace 
despised or abused.” — Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

2. The kingdom of heaven, that is, certain aspects of it. Is likened unto a certain 
king. In the corresponding parable of the great supper (Luke 14 : 16-24) the feast 
is given by ‘‘a certain man.” “In these later parables the Deity ever figures in a 
higher réle. He is thus in turn Employer, Father, Landlord, King, Bridegroom, and 
Supreme Lord.” — Rev. R. M. Lithgow. Who made a marriage feast. Christ loved 
to represent his kingdom as synonymous with happiness. ‘‘ You wish to enjoy 
yourself ? Here is the very thing. The emblem of righteousness is a wedding robe. 
Not a convict’s garb, for righteousness knows nothing of bitter servitude ; not a hair 
shirt, for a pure life is not a course of irritating prohibitions and mortifications ; not 
a poisoned robe, like the tunic of Nessus, for there are no secret griefs feeding on a 
pure heart ; not mourning weeds, for the service.of truth is not a life of tears ; not 
a shroud, for goodness does not mean death and despair. These ghastly things are 
worn by Passion and Fear, by Avarice, Selfishness, Pride, Lust, Ambition, outside 
the Christian Church. All our garments smell of myrrh. We walk in white, our 
heads anointed with the oil of gladness.”’ — Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D.D. “ Just as 
our great poets, in picturing life, have viewed it as a journey or a warfare ; so the 
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3. And sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden to the 
marriage feast: and they would not come. 

4. Again he sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them that are bidden, 
Behold, I have made ready my dinner; my oxen and my fatlings are killed, 
and all things are ready: come to the marriage feast. 

5. But they made light of it, and went their ways, one to his own farm, 
another to his merchandise ; 


Jewish prophets, in picturing the richer life of the New Covenant, described it as a 
feast or as a marriage. Here Jesus blends the two.” — Rev. G. H. Morrison. For 
his son. The son is Jesus Christ, and in his marriage here ‘“‘ we have hinted at the 
truth which is broadly stated by Paul when he speaks of the Church as the wife of 
the Lord Jesus ; and by John, when he calls it ‘ the bride, the Lamb’s wife.’ ’? — 

William M. Taylor. ‘ The union of God and man that is as natural as love and as 
supernatural as God — this union, consummated in Christ, is the foundation of our 
hope. By bringing thus the fulness of God into human life Christ has become the 
true Bridegroom of men, the joy and help of us all.’”’— Marcus Dods. ‘ Jesus 
Christ has succeeded in making of every human soul an appendage of his own.” — 
Napoleon. 

3. And sent forth his servants. These servants were the prophets, who set forth 
ever more clearly God’s longing for men’s hearts and his purpose to bring them to 
himself through the Messiah. John the Baptist was the last of these prophets, and 
his exhortations to repentance were still ringing in the ears of those to whom Christ 
spoke. To call them that were bidden to the marriage feast. The invitations had 
been sent out long before, that the guests might keep the day clear and make prepara- 
tions. ‘* Then, on the morning of the day on which the festival was to be held, and 
in accordance with a custom prevalent in the East, servants were sent out to ‘ call 
them that were bidden.’’”’? — William M. Taylor. ‘In countries where no memo- 
randa are written, and where no fixed hours are observed or appointed, such a final 
and second invitation is almost necessary.’””— Marcus Dods. ‘‘ Haman, for in- 
stance, in the story of Esther, is invited to a banquet on the morrow ; and when the 
hour has actually come, the chamberlain is sent to usher him to the feast. So Thom- 
son, in The Land and the Book, notes how the friend at whose house he dined sent a 
servant to call him when dinner was ready.’’ — Rev. G. H. Morrison. And they 
wouldnotcome. “ They all with one consent began to make excuse ”’ (Luke 14 : 18). 
“The feast was an essential part of the marriage among Eastern nations ; the mar- 
riage was not completed without the feast. It would have been an unpardonable 
insult to neglect attending the marriage feast of a private person ; but to refuse to 
go to the marriage of their king’s son was an act of open rebellion, for which no excuse 
could be offered. For this cause, therefore, the guests made no excuse — they simply 
‘ would not come.’ ’? — Hesba Stretton. : 

4. Again he sent forth other servants. ‘It was a disappointment to the king : 
yet perhaps they had acted ignorantly and thoughtlessly, so he gave them an oppor- 
tunity for reconsideration.” — William M. Taylor. This second and most urgent 
call was given by Christ’s apostles, first the Twelve, then the seventy, then by Paul 
and the many thousands of missionaries, evangelists, preachers, and other Christians 
of missionary hearts. Behold, I have made ready my dinner. The midday meal, 
with which the festivities began. My oxen and my fatlings are killed. ‘‘ Fatlings ” 
are animals specially fed up for the feast. Since these had been killed, the feast 
must be eaten at once. And all things are ready. ‘All things are yours,’ Paul 
urged. The gospel invitation is to abundance and not to scarcity. Come to the 
marriage feast. This is an invitation, backed up by love, not a command, backed 
up by force. ‘ The love of God is willing to save all the souls that he has made. 
And for these he has prepared a kingdom, from the foundation of the world. But 
he will not force them to accept of it : he leaves them in the hands of their own coun- 
sel.”’ — John Wesley. 

_ 5. But they made light of it. ‘Do not those men make light of Christ and salva- 
tion that shun the mention of his name, unless it be a vain or sinful use ? men that 
have lived twenty or thirty years in uncertainty whether they have any part in 
Christ or not, and yet never seek for the right resolution of their doubts ? men that 
murmur at his service, and think it too grievous for them to endure ? ?? —Richard 
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6. And the rest laid hold on his servants, and treated them shamefully, 
and killed them. 

7. But the king was wroth; and he sent his armies, and destroyed those 
murderers, and burned their city. 

8. Then saith he to his servants, The wedding is ready, but they that 
were bidden were not worthy. 

9. Go ye therefore unto the partings of the highways, and as many as 
ye shall find, bid to the marriage feast. 


Baxter (1615-1691). These men “do not stone the messengers, they are courteous, 
they merely put the invitation into the waste-paper basket, and compliment them- 
selves on their reticence and taste. But we are not acquitted when we have dismissed 
Christ politely. There is no greater sin than to make light of religion. The frivolous 
are the last to be reached. Paul came to Athens, and preached with uncommon 
eloquence. Nowhere did he fail more completely. The Athenians were talkative, 
flippant, curious, vain, and the apostle made no impression upon them.’’ — Rev. 
W. L. Watkinson, D.D. And went their ways. ‘‘ Afterwards they would desire 
what now they disregarded, grow envious of the assembled guests, and seek to par- 
take their joy and festivity.”” — Rev. J. G. Cowan. One to his own farm, another 
to his merchandise. Compare the excuses offered in the parable of the great supper, 
Luke 14: 18-20. ‘“‘ They owe, remember, safe possession of their farm, and safe 
transit for their merchandise, ta the king, who governs and guards the land. But 
they forget that, and refuse his invitation.”? — Charles Kingsley. 

6. And the rest laid hold on his servants. ‘‘ The rest? may be supposed to be 
tulers of provinces at some little distance from the capital. And treated them shame- 
fully, and killed them. Thus the early Christians were mocked and made light of 
(Acts 2:13); treated shamefully, as Paul was stoned ; and killed, as Stephen and 
James were slain. 

7. But the king was wroth. So was the master of the house in the parable of the 
great supper, Luke 14: 21. ‘“‘ Our highest reason ought to tell us that there must 
be anger in God as long as sin and wrong exist in any corner of the universe. Shall 
the just and holy God look on carelessly and satisfied at injustice and unholiness 
which vexes even poor sinful man ? ” — Charles Kingsley. And he sent his armies. 
“Tf the marriage feast was to be the occasion for recognizing the son as heir, then 
refusal to come meant withholding homage, rebellion in the bud, and acts of violence 
were but the next step.’”? — Expositor’s Greek Testament. And destroyed those 
murderers. The parable of the great supper, in which those invited merely turn 
away the invitation with false excuses, says only, ‘‘ None of those men that were 
bidden shall taste of my supper” (Luke 14: 24). And burned their city. ‘ This 
is the first act of the drama ; and the curtain falls upon a scene not unlike that which 
was witnessed when the troops of Titus stormed the walls of Jerusalem, and gave its 
gorgeous temple to the flames.” — William M. Taylor. 

II. THE GREAT INVITATION ACCEPTED, vs. 8-10. The second act of 
this parable drama is a happier one ; Christ is an invincible optimist, and he will 
not leave the brightness wholly out of even the darkest picture he has to paint. | 

8. Then said he to his servants, those that survived the treatment described 
above, and others that had not been sent forth at first. The wedding is ready, and 
more. than ready ; it has been waiting for some time. How patient is God ! But 
they that were bidden were not worthy. “ The Scripture recognizes a worthiness in 
men ; nor is it any contradiction to say that this worthiness consists in great part in 
a sense of unworthiness.” — Trench. Pes 

9. Go ye therefore unto the partings of the highways. In the parable of the great 
supper it is “ the streets and lanes of the city,” “ the highways and hedges ” (Luke 14: 
21, 23). ‘‘ They had simply gone to the houses of the invited guests ; but now the 
servants go to the chief places of concourse, and they cry aloud and spare not among 
the crowds of men. One has gone to the market, another is preaching where four 
ways meet. Hark to the voice of one upon the village green and to the song of others 
as they traverse the back slum! Many will be brought in when many are eager to 
bring them in.” — C. H. Spurgeon. And as many as ye shallfind. They would be 
sure to find great numbers in the crowded streets of an Eastern city, as in the slums 
of ourown cities. Bid to the marriage feast. In the parable of the great supper the 
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to. And those servants went out into the highways, and gathered to- 
gether all as many as they found, both bad and good: and the wedding was 
filled with guests. ' 
11. But when the king came in to behold the guests, he saw there a man 
who had not on a wedding-garment : 


invitation is still more urgent: ‘ Bring in hither,” ‘‘ Constrain them to come in’ 


(Luke 14: 21, 23). 

to. And those servants went out into the highways. Note that, though the first 
guests were unwilling to come, the servants were never unwilling to go. They went 
forth gladly, wherever they were sent. And 
gathered together all as many as they found. 
“Tf you had asked any of the crowd upon 
the highway (and note that the highways 
spoken of were city streets) whether they 
were going to the feast that night, I dare say 
they would have thought that you were mock- 
ing them.” —WMorrison. Both bad and good. 
In the parable of the great supper it is “‘ the 
poor and maimed and blind and lame”’ that 
are brought in (Luke 14: 21). ‘‘ What! were 
these worthy 2? Ah, it was 
not their goodness which 
made them worthy; I 
think it was just their 
willingness to go. How 
bad soever a man be, if he 
truly desire to sit with the 
King in light, God will 
accept that willingness as 
worthiness.” — Rev. G. H. 
Morrison. And the wed- 
ding was filled with guests. 
“In the gathering 
up and consumma- 
tion of all things, 

- ? : the wedding of the 
The Market Place, Lord Jesus will be 
amply furnished 
with guests: ‘ He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.’ There 
will be no disappointment to Christ at the last great day.”’ — C. H. Spurgeon. 

Ill. THE WEDDING GARMENT, vs. 11-14. The third scene in this parable 
drama is intended to prevent an error into which Christ’s hearers might fall. “‘ If,” 
they might say, “‘ all men, both bad and good alike, can go to the king’s feast, why 
need we be careful to live uprightly ?”’ ‘ Ah,” says Christ, ‘‘ all are invited ; but 
unless you come in the right spirit, you cannot remain.” 

11. But when the king came in to behold the guests. Christ is describing “a 
marriage feast, which in accordance with Asiatic custom lasted several days, during 
which there would be frequent if not continuous feasting ; and its climax is reached 
when the royal host himself appears before the guests.’”’— Rev. H. M. Chittenden. 
He saw there a man who had not on a wedding garment. ‘‘ The wedding garment 
is anything indispensable ; anything whatever without which we cannot be Christ’s, 
and which the unrenewed heart is unwilling to accept.”” — Morrison. ‘‘ The lowly 
hungering for truth and grace, the inward longing for forgiveness and righteousness, 
is not very visible to others. One sitting here may be clothed with it, the one next 
may quite lack it ; yet to our eyes no difference is visible. But the King in a moment 
notices the difference — wider. to him than night and day.’ — Rev. Albert Good- 
rich, D.D, This guest “ may typify a self-righteous man who feels that he has no 
need of any robe to cover his soiled garments, as the rest did ; or he may be a hypo- 
crite, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, known to no one save the true Shepherd of the 
sheep.’’ — Hesba Stretton. ‘‘ It is a great relief to me, when I am wearied with the 
world’s mistakes, oppressed by its weakness, and confounded by its follies, as I 
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12. And he saith unto him, Friend, how camest thou in hither not having 
a wedding-garment? And he was speechless. 

13. Then the king said to the servants, Bind him hand and foot, and cast 
him out into the outer darkness; there shall be the weeping and the gnash- 
ing of teeth. 

14. For many are called, but few chosen. 


turn to my Master, and find One who went through the world unspoiled by its 
temptations, unconquered by its trials, and undismayed by its abuses — went 
through with the wedding garment never soiled, never torn, but always fresh, attrac- 
tive, and beautiful, and always full of a splendor past description and a glory not of 
this world.”? — Rev. C. D. Bradlee, D.D. 

12. Andihe saith unto him, Friend. Note how gentle is his tone, until he will 
discover whether the man has any excuse. How camest thou in hither not having a 
wedding garment? “ The wedding robe isthe emblem . . . of beauty of character.” 
— Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D.D. “It is not a man’s own goodness ; that God does 
not expect him to bring. It is the goodness, 
and mercy, and love of God himself.’”’ — F. 
D. Maurice. ‘We have something to do to 
get the wedding garment. ‘‘ No welcome to 
a wedding supper without a wedding gar- 
ment ; and no coming by a wedding gar- 
ment for nothing.’”’ — Robert South, D.D. 
(1633-1716). But all we have to do is to 
let go of our pride and take the garment 
freely offered. And he was speechless. He 
had absolutely no excuse, and he realized 
it. ‘It is very likely that, as each guest 
came in, a servant handed him a wedding 
garment. The garment would bea sleeveless 
cloak, to be thrown lightly over the other 
dress. We have traces of some such custom 
in the Bible (2 Kings to: 22), and modern 
travellers who have gone as ambassadors to 
the King of Persia (for example) have told 
how they had to conform to similar usage.” 
— Morrison. “ There is a profound un- 
reasonableness in unrighteousness, and we 
must all know this one day. If we are found 
at last before God without righteousness we 
must be speechless.” — Rev. W. L. Watkin- 
son, D.D. ‘“ The guilty soul will virtually 
pass sentence upon itself.” — Rev. William 
T. Wilson. “‘ There is a sense in which God : : 
has a wedding garment for you, but it is also Sirentiecene eJeracalont. 
true that it must be wrought upon by your- } 
self, and that it is by working together with God that the raiment of righteousness 
is to be provided.”’— Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 

13. Bind him hand and foot. “‘ Christ, ever faithful, and truly desirous of the 
salvation of all his followers, draws his picture in accordance with the facts of ex- 
perience, at the risk of seeming to make God appear a harsh tyrant, and himself less 

itiful than we love to think him.’ — Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. And cast him out 
into the outer darkness, the black streets of an unlighted Oriental city. ‘‘ Whether 
the astronomers are correct or not in their hypothesis of a region beyond our universe 
where there is no light because there is no ether to carry it, there is an outer darkness 
into which the immortal soul of man may be driven as the result of his own wilful 
sin.”’ — Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. There shall be the weeping and the gnash- 
ing of teeth — the weeping and gnashing that surpass all others. “ These words 
are not part of the king’s command to the servants, but are addressed by Christ 
to the audience. They are not to think that the outer darkness means very little.” 
— Professor Plummer. “ Let us weep now, that we may not weep hereafter. Not 
for our earthly sorrows, but for our sins.” — Rev. John M. Krebs, D.D. ‘‘ Let none 
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of us, then, think to escape God. He sees us, knows us, follows us, one by one. Let 
us be sure that in simple faith and obedience we desire to do the whole will of the 
King, and when the King comes in, we shall be glad.” — Rev. G. H. Morrison. 

Illustrations. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson’s vivid sermon on this parable is crowded 
with illustrations: the pupil in school when a distinguished visitor comes, but his 
lesson is not prepared ; the person who goes to a social function and discovers that 
he is not properly dressed ; the person who is caught in a brilliant conversation on a 
theme about which he is inexcusably ignorant ; the public speaker or singer who fails 
on a great occasion through lack of proper preparation ; the man who visits European 
art galleries with no knowledge of art, or goes to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
with no appreciation of nature — all of these are filled with mortification, they gnash 
their teeth, they feel themselves cast out into the dark. The Lord’s day, the coming 
of old age, all the great experiences of life, require wedding garments, suitable prepara- 
tion, if we are to enjoy them and profit from them. 4 

14. For many are called. All are called that hear the gospel message ; certainly 
God wants all to come to him. But few chosen. All are chosen, however, that 
choose. ‘‘ The sad contrast between the ‘many’ and the ‘ few’ runs through the 
whole of our Lord’s ministry, through the whole history of the church, through the 
whole experience of life. Out of the waters of the flood few — that is, eight persons 
— took refuge in the ark and were saved. Out of the fire that destroyed the cities 
of the plain only a few — Lot and his two daughters — escaped. Out of the multi- 
tude that came out of Egypt and journeyed forty years in the wilderness only two 
— Caleb and Joshua — entered at last the land of promise. The Son of God came 
to earth, and for three wondrous years taught and wrought miracles among men ; 
but only a little flock recognized his mission and obeyed his call. The ‘ many’ re- 
jected him; only the ‘few’ received and followed him.’ — Rev. Randolph H. 
Mc Kim, D.D. ‘“ The truth here expressed is,one of the most solemn in the world, 
and would be one of the most overwhelming to us if habit had not, in a manner, 


blunted our painful perception of it.” — Thomas Arnold, of Rugby. 
“Whether there many be or few “Whether there many be that thrive 
Elect the heavenly goal to win, In their vast suit for that vast love, 
Truly I know not: — this I know, Truly I know not: — this I know, 
That none who march with footsteps slow, That but to seek is not to strive: 
That none who fight with hearts untrue, That love lives not in empty show, 
That none who serve with service cold, That thankless praises, heartless prayers, 
Th’ Eternal City shall behold, _ Can claim no bond for will of theirs 
Or enter in. His face to see.” 
WHEN THE INviraTIon Is Truty Acceptrep. The wedding garment means 
newness of life, bodying forth newness of heart. ‘‘ We are weaving the robe with 
our own hands to-day.” — Bishop Wilberforce. 


“The fine linen of Dives, the purple of Cesar, the splendid robes of Solomon, 
have passed away and are dust and ashes now. Whatever our rank, we must come 
to the old shroud at last. What does matter is the dress of our soul. Have we the 
wedding garment, the white robe of righteousness, that we can take with us where 
there are no grave clothes, where moth and rust do not corrupt, where we shall find 
a place in the marriage feast of the Lamb ? ”’ — Rev. H. J. Wilmot- Buxton. 

MIssIoNARY AppLicatTions. ‘‘ ‘ Why are you going back ?’ asked a friend of a 
missionary who was home resting from her work in a difficult and unattractive field. 
With a deep, bright light in her eye the missionary replied, ‘I am going back because 
I cannot forget their faces.” Her memory was a great picture gallery. Hanging 
there she could see faces hard and brutal and cruel, faces dull and heavy and weary, 
faces drawn and piteous with pain, faces full of longing and the hope which never 
becomes fruition. These faces called her.” — Rev. Lynn H. Hough, D.D. May 
we not say with reverence that Jesus Christ came to earth because he could not forget 
the faces of sinning, needy, longing humanity ? He knew the joy and strength await- 
ing men in his Father’s home. He was eager to open the doors and receive them 
there. He came to tell men all about it. More than that, he came to inspire his 
followers — you and me — to tell others about it. Christ’s love is the great impulse 
to missions. 

_ Christ went first to his own people, and the nation rejected him. His apostles 
did the same, and most of the Jews made light of the message. Then they turned 
to the Gentiles. It is so with our modern work : we are to keep up our churches, 
preach earnestly in our villages, teach Sunday-school classes and testify in prayer 
meetings. But we are not to stop with the gospel-hardened. We are not to count 
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Christianity a failure because of the slow growth of the church in any one place. 
We are to press far out with our gifts and our prayers. The favored ones may reject 
Christ and so condemn themselves ; but outside, in the less favored regions, there 
are millions that are longing for the gospel. 

It is thought that the world’s population in the time of Christ was about 
54,000,000 ; it is now about 1,732,000,000. In the year 2014, it is estimated, it 
will be 4,000,000,000. It is said that a fourth of the world’s inhabitants die before 
the age of six, half before the age of sixteen, and only about one person in one hundred 
lives to be sixty-five years old. Think what a task, to give the great invitation to all 
these millions !_ And how necessary that it be accomplished soon ! 

“The Two Greatest Wars ”’ are thus compared, in Men and Missions, by Dr. J. 
Campbell White: ‘‘In the World War 20,000,000 soldiers in physical peril, in the 
missionary war fifty times 20,000,000 of people in spiritual bondage and death ; 
1,000,000 men killed in the first six months of the World War, 2,000,000 people die 
' every month in heathen lands ; cost to kill one man about $3500, cost to give the 
gospel to the world about $2 a person ; cost of the World War more than $40,000,000 
daily, expended in the missionary war about $35,000,000 annually ; fighting strength 
of the armies in the World War more than 20,000,000, total missionary force 12,000 
men and 12,000 women.” Think of what the World War meant, in sorrow and loss. 
Think of what the missionary war means in life, happiness, power, and eternal peace. 
Can we hesitate to serve our King ? Shall we not pass along the Great Invitation ? 


LESSON. VII (20).— February 13. 


LESSONS ON CITIZENSHIP.— Deut. 8 : 6-11; Matt. 22 : 15-22, 34-40. 
(May be Used with Temperance Applications.) 
PRINT Matt. 22:15-22, 34-40. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — And he said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the great and 
first commandment. And a second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. — Marr. 22: 37-39. 


Devotional Reading: 1 Corinthians 13. 
Reference Material: Matt. 23: 1-39; Mark 12: 13-17, 28-37; Luke 20: 20- 
26, 41-44 ; Rom. 13: 1-14; Phil. 3: 17-21. 
Primary Topic: THe LaAnp We Love. 
Lesson Material: Deut. 8: 6-11; Matt. 22 : 34-40. 
Memory Verse: It is a good land which Jehovah our God giveth unto us. 
Deuter 5. 
Junior Topic : Our Country. 
Lesson Material: Deut. 8: 6-11; Matt. 22: 
Memory Verse: Proverbs 14 : 34. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: GETTING READY FOR CITIZENSHIP. 
Topic for Young People and Adults : CurisTIAN STANDARD OF CITIZENSHIP. 


15-22. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Younger Classes will be able to 
get much from the Deuteronomy passage. 
Picture the land in which Christ was born. 
How he must have loved this vivid ac- 
count of its beauty and riches! Ona 
map of Palestine stick little pin-mounted 
banners marked ‘“ Grapes,” ‘ Olives,” 
“ Barley,” etc. — the various products of 
the land. Then produce a map of the 
United States and do the same, placing 
each banner on a State which gives the 
product. Then ask how we can show 
our gratitude for all these blessings: by 


love to God and men. So pass to the 
occasion when Christ laid down his two 
commandments. Give each member of 
the class a card on which you have 
printed ‘‘ Love God, love all people.” 
Discuss how they can show their love 
to God and to people. 

The Older Classes will take about the 
same course, but more briefly. You 
might assign to different members in 
advance the tasks of unfolding the bless- 
ings which God has bestowed on our 
country : mineral resources, agricultural 
resources, wealth, institutions, churches, 
schools, history, etc. Centre the thought 
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LESSON VII. 


First QUARTER. 


on Christ’s great saying, ‘“‘ Render unto 
Cesar,’ etc. Have two members of the 
class prepared to unfold the two halves 
of the saying. Do the same for Christ’s 
two commandments. Close with com- 
paring the two sayings, showing their 
close relationship. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Tuesday, April 4, A.D. 30, 
in the week of the crucifixion. 
Place. — In the temple at Jerusalem. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The material resources of the Holy Land. 
The spiritual dangers of prosperity. 
Our national debt to God. 


II. SecuLar AND SACRED, Matt. 22: 
EE) 
Tribute to Cesar. 


Tribute to God. 
The church and the nation. ° 


III. Love or Gop AND OuR NEIGHBORS, 
Matt. 22 : 34-40. 


The first commandment. 
The second commandment. _ 
The duties of a Christian citizen. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


On Deuteronomy, Prof. W. G. Jordan in The 
Bible for Home and School, Ellicott, The Pulpit Com- 
mentary, Speaker’s Commentary, Driver in The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, Harper in The Expositor’s 
Bible, Parker’s People’s Bible, etc. Also Kingsley’s 
Gospel of the Pentateuch and David and Parkhurst’s 
The Pattern in the Mount. On the passage from 
Matthew see T. Starr King’s Christianity and Hu- 
manity, Dawson’s The Reproach of Christ, Hugh 


Black’s “According to My Gospel,” Stanley’s Canter- 
bury Sermons, Hodge’s The Heresy of Cain, Brady’s 
The Love Test, Odenheimer’s Sermons, Baring-Gould’s 
The Sunday Round, Vol. II., sermon by Bishop Boyd- 
Carpenter in The Christian World Pulpit, No. 1866, 
Kingsley’s All Saints’ Day, Good News of God, and 
The Water of Life, Bishop Potter’s Sermons of the 
City, Wright’s The Heart of the Master, Macdonald’s 
Unspoken Sermons, First Series, Samuel Longfellow’s 
Essays and Sermons, McConnell’s A Year’s Sermons, 
Macleod’s Christ and Society, Cox’s Expositions, Vol. 
IV., Mark Hopkins’s Teachings and Counsels, Farrar’s 
In the Days of Thy Youth, Horton’s The Command- 
ments of Jesus, Boardman’s The Ten Commandments, 
Whiton’s The Law of Liberty, Burrell’s ‘‘For Christ’s 
Crown,” Beecher’s Sermons, Vols. I. and IV. 


What the Christian owes to his country. 

The law of love as the rule of citizenship. 

Practical applications of Christ’s first and supreme 
commandment. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: Christian Citizenship. 


I. THE LAND AND THE COMMAND, 
Deut. 8 : 6-11. 
Our fortunate country. 


The conditions on which we hold it. 
Practical thanksgiving for national blessings. 


I. THE LAND AND THE COMMAND, Deut. 8: 6-11. These verses belong 
to “ the Great Exhortation ” in Deuteronomy, which precedes the laws, and which 
occupies chapters 5-11 of the book. It is a powerful appeal to honor God by loyal 
service as a nation, such an appeal as would make any nation strong and successful 
that heeded it. These verses are the heart of the exhortation. ‘‘ The book of 
Deuteronomy is the foundation of all sound politics — as one would expect it to be, 
ibe ener were Moses, the greatest lawgiver whom the world ever saw.’? — Charles 

ingsley. 

6. And thou shalt keep the commandments. Two ways of keeping the command- 
ments are indicated: outward obedience to them, walking in the way they point 
out ; inward reverence for them, the fear of God. 

7. For Jehovah thy God bringeth thee into a good land. “ The description in 
this and the following verses is most attractive ; but it is a long time since any one 
has seen Palestine in that condition. Its desolation, no less than its beauty, is a 
proof of the truth of the divine word.” — Ellicott. A land of brooks of water. 
“ Palestine is in the present day, on the whole, well supplied with water, though the 
distribution is very unequal, many parts being almost wholly destitute of supply, 
except what may be collected from rain in tanks or cisterns ; and there is no reason 
to suppose it was different in the ancient times. As compared, however, with the 
desert to which the Israelites had been so long accustomed, and even with Egypt 
from which they had escaped, the country on which they were about to enter was 
well watered.” — Pulpit Commentary. Flowing forth in valleys and hills. The 
latter may refer to the mountain torrents, the former to the quiet streams or the still 
pools of the level country. 

8. A land of wheat and barley, and vines and fig-trees and pomegranates. 
and barley were the principal grains cultivated in Palestine. These, with wine and 
oil, were the chief products of the country. ‘“ The production of wine has in later 
times gradually ceased in Palestine, except in some parts of the south where there is 
a considerable Jewish and Christian population, e.g., near Bethlehem.’ — S peaker’s 
Commentary. “ The original home of the fig is said by De Candolla to have been the 
southern Mediterranean shore, westwards from Syria. Thence the fig spread north- 
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15. Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they might ensnare 
him in /is talk. 


wards and eastwards. It must long have been an inhabitant of Palestine. At the 
present day it is found wild in all parts of the country.” — Encyclopedia Biblica. 
“The pomegranate is a shrub or small tree ten to fifteen feet high. It was one of the ° 
most attractive and most characteristic of the fruit trees of Syria. The spies brought 
specimens of figs, and pomegranates, along wi:h 
grapes, from the Vale of Eshcol (Num. 13: 23).” 
— International Standard Bible Encyclopedia. A 
land of olive-trees and honey. ‘‘ The olive 
required little cultivation, being almost a spon- 
taneous growth, and forming one of the most 
valuable productions of the country.” — Pulpit 
Commentary. ‘ Honey inand from the 
honeycomb was abundant, and was used gs 
as we use sugar.’”’—Temple Bible Dic- ~< 
tionary. 

9. Thou shalt not lack anything in it. ‘‘ God has 
always availed himself of the principle of rewards and 
punishments in the training of mankind. His delight 
has been in pointing to an infinite and glorious heaven 
as the crown and glory of human obedience. Man 
needs kindly stimulus, a gracious impulsion on the way 
towards the city of light.”” — Joseph Parker. A land 
whose stones are iron. At Tiberias and to the north the springs and the earth are 
impregnated with iron. In the Lebanon mountains iron was extensively mined, but 
it does not seem to have been mined in Palestine itself. And out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig copper. The Lebanon mountains give evidence that copper was once 
mined there. The metal is said to occur also in northern Galilee. 

to. And thou shalt eat and be full. ‘‘ It is God’s ambition for his people to load 
them as heavily with luxuries and gladnesses as they can bear. The gospel means 
that God is on the side of man’s happiness, from first to last, and so fully on its side 
as to be willing to incur any expense in order to secure it.”” — Rev. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, D.D. And thou shall bless Jehovah thy God for the good land which he hath 
given thee. ‘‘ Men should therefore ‘say grace’ at the table, offer hearty thanks, 
receive such blessings in a spirit of worship.”” — Prof. W. G. Jordan. 

11. Beware lest thou forget Jehovah thy God. ‘ The strength of a nation does 
not consist in riches, but in virtue. For it is God that gives the power to get wealth : 
first, he gives the raw material ; secondly, he gives the wit to use it.’ — Charles 
Kingsley. But it is sadly easy to forget our heavenly Benefactor. ‘‘ The more God 
gives us, the less, as a rule, we have of God. It is not easy to escape being injured by 
mercies.” — Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 

PRACTICAL THANKSGIVING FOR NATIONAL Biessincs. This thanksgiving must 
be individual, before it can be national. ‘ A nation is, after all, only the people in 
that nation: you, and I, and our neighbors, and our neighbors’ neighbors, and so 
forth.” — Charles Kingsley. 

We must get into the habit of going to God in times of joy, and not wait to be 
driven to him by troubles. Dr. Parkhurst said once that he had, at their request, 
prayed numerous members of his church clear across the Atlantic, out and back, but 
he did not remember an instance when, on a safe return from a voyage, he had been 
asked to offer thanks to God. 

The thanksgiving that God wants is (x) of the heart, which will be full of love to 
him ; (2) of the tongue, which will openly acknowledge our great debt to God, and 
praise him for his goodness ; and (3) of the life, which will do his will in the good 
land he has given us. If no other reason would make us good citizens, we should 
do our civic duties out of gratitude to God. 

II. SECULAR AITD SACRED, Matt. 22: 15-22. In last week’s lesson we saw 
the Pharisees and Sadducees openly challenging the authority of Jesus, and we wit- 
nessed their overthrow by the truth. Now we see the two parties continuing the 
attack, but separately, and the Pharisees joined by the Herodians. 

15. Then went the Pharisees. The Pharisees were the most orthodox of the 
Jews, holding to the strictest religious ceremonies and traditions. They were popular 
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16. And they send to him their disciples, with the Herodians, saying, ~ 
Teacher, we know that thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth, 
and carest not for any one: for thou regardest not the person of men. 

17. Tell us therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Cesar, or not? 

18. But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and said, Why make ye trial 
of me, ye hypocrites? 

19. Show me the tribute money. And they brought unto him a de- 
narius. 


because of their stern nationalism and their fierce opposition to the rule of Rome. 
The Sadducees were far less conservative in theology and welcomed foreign thought. 
The chief priests were Sadducees and most of the scribes were Pharisees. And took 
counsel how they might ensnare him in his talk. Weare told by Mark (12 : 13-17) 

Pa and Luke (20: 20-26) that these crafty schemers sought to present 
Jesus in an unfavorable light to the rulers, and for that reason 
brought up a question of political loyalty. 

16. And they send to him their disciples. What we should 
call theological students. With the Herodians. ‘‘ The Herodians 
were apparently a political party, and desired the restoration of the 
national kingdom under one or other of the sons of Herod. Their 
alliance with the Pharisees in opposition to our Lord was not due 
to religious or political sympathy, but to the recognition by both 
parties that Jesus was their greatest common foe.” — Hastings’s 
Bible Dictionary. Saying, Teacher, we know that thou art true. 
““ Nothing could exceed the insidious hypocrisy of this attack on 
Jesus. His enemies approach him as a teacher whom they trust.” 
—Cambridge Bible. And teachest the way of God in truth. They 
go farther than personal rectitude and admit that Jesus is truthful 
in his public teachings. The Pharisees would hardly have gone so 
far. And carest not for any one. Jesus had shown his courage 
and his independence repeatedly during the preceding three years, 
and only the day before in the encounters described in the preced- 
ing chapter. For thou regardest not the person of men. The ques- 
tioners meant that Jesus would not be moved by such externals as 
power or rank or riches. They were “‘ daring ’”’ Jesus to defy the 
authorities. 

17. Tell us therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Cesar, or not? Cesar (modern Kaiser) was the title 
of the Roman Emperor. ‘“ Tribute ’’ meant taxes, and Matthew, 
the tax collector, knew full well how the Jews hated them, and how 
much injustice, trickery, extortion, and oppression was involved in 
the Roman tax system. Here it means especially the poll-tax which 
each Jew had to pay. ‘“‘ The question showed their usual astute- 
ness. If he forbade tribute unto Cesar, the Herodians, as the sup- 


Berane porters of the existing régime, would impeach him ; if he recom- 
mended the payment, he would offend the Pharisees and the pop- 
ulace. The nationalist cry was, ‘ No king but God.’ ’’ — New Century Bible. 


18. But Jesus perceived their wickedness. ‘‘ Their hypocrisy ”? Mark (12 : 15) 
calls it ; “ their craftiness,” according to Luke 20: 23. Our Lord could read the evil 
thoughts back of their bland and flattering words. And said, Why make ye trial of 
me, ye hypocrites? Christ called himself the Truth, and nothing seems to have 
aroused his wrath more than hypocrisy, pretence. Indeed, falsehood is elementary 
unsoundness, and effectually bars out all good influences. 

19. Show me the tribute money. ‘‘ Money is, in the use men make of it, the 
final touchstone of character. Tell me how a man uses coin or currency, and I will 
tell you what he is.”’ — Bishop Henry C. Potter. And they brought unto him a 
denarius. They probably had scruples about carrying this Roman coin and had to 
get it from others. The denarius was one twenty-fifth of an aureus, the standard 
gold coin of Rome, worth about $5, making the denarius worth about twenty cents. 
It was the usual day’s wage of a soldier and a day laborer. 
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20. And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and superscription? 

21. They say unto him, Cesar’s. Then saith he unto them, Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s; and unto God the things 
that are God’s. 


20. And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and superscription? “ The 
very inscription on the money was an acknowledgment of debt to Cesar. The tax 
was not a gift, but a debt for law, order, roads, etc. The ‘ image and superscription ’ 
implied the authority of the emperor who had struck the coin.” — Prof. A. T. 
Robertson. The coin bore “ probably the image of Tiberius. The Jewish coins were 
not impressed with the effigy of their 
kings. Herod Philip, alone of his fam- 
ily, out of flattery to the emperor, had 
caused his coins to be stamped with the 
likeness of Cesar.’”’ —Cambridge Bible. 

Illustration. T.Starr King in one of 
his sermons imagines coins reminted with 
changed ‘‘ images and superscriptions ” 
to correspond to the uses to which they 
are put: the avaricious man’s coins 
bearing the figure of Mammon, the 
gambler’s the fiery portrait of Satan, the 
scholar’s the form of Minerva or of 
Apollo, the beauty-lover’s the shapes of 
the Graces or Muses, the philanthro- 
pist’s the image of Christ. 

21. Cesar’s. ‘It may still be seen 
— the little silver coin, bearing on its 
surface the head encircled with a 
wreath of laurel and bound round with 
the sacred fillet — the well-known fea- 
tures, the most beautiful and the most 
wicked, even in outward expression, of 
all the Roman emperors — with the in- 
scription running round, in the stately 
language of Imperial Rome, Tiberius 
Cesar, divt Augusti fillius Augustus, , 
Imperator.” — Dean Stanley. Render therefore unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s. ‘‘ Cesar is a short name for the world we live in.” — Dean Hodges. The 
principle is a broad one: Render to all what is due them, whether you agree with 
them wholly or not. Give to secular authorities the obedience which their office 
requires, even though you have no respect for their character. Acknowledge what- 
ever is good in heretics, in non-Christian races, in political opponents, in your per- 
sonal enemies and in all whom you dislike. Recognize the truth everywhere, and 
give it due weight, though it contravenes all your previous opinions. ‘“‘ Give to the 
very. worst his due, and you are but giving it back to God, the just, the merciful, the 
wise.’’ — Dean Stanley. The precept also calls upon us to be faithful in our secular 
employment, as Christ was faithful to his carpentering and Paul to his tent-making 
and Luke to his doctoring. “ It is not the man who renders unto God his due, that 
is forgetful of the claims of business ; it is not the Christian, that makes the worst 
professional man.” —. Bishop Odenhetmer. = 
... Illustration... S. Baring-Gould reminds us that-most coins are worth much less as 
metal than.as coins.; the.stamp -has. increased their value. So-‘‘ we Christians; 
marked with Christ’s cross, have a value we had-not as unstamped lumps of hu- 
manity.” . Further, as we can deface a coin, destroy its image, punch holes in it, 
and ruin it as a coin, so sin effaces the image of Christ that has been impressed upon 
us, and destroys our Christian character. 

And unto God the things that are God’s. As the stamp of Tiberius on the Roman 
coin called for certain secular payments and services, so the image of God stamped 
upon human souls calls upon us to give ourselves to God, since we belong to him. 
“The reply pinned the Herodians to popular contempt as the collector pins the 
beetle to the board. For the Herodians had tried to domesticate the Roman games 
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22. And when they heard it, they marvelled, and left him, and went away. 

34. But the Pharisees, when they heard that he had put the Sadducees 
to silence, gathered themselves together. ; 

35. And one of them, a lawyer, asked him a question, trying him: 

36. Teacher, which is the great commandment in the Jaw? 


in Jerusalem and to introduce Roman practices there in defiance of Jehovah’s com- 
mandment. The people had been infuriated by that ostentatious refusal of the 
Herodians to ‘render unto God the things that are God’s.’”” — William Burne! 
Wright. 

Hh And when they heard it, they marvelled. It was a perfect reply, and left 
them nothing to say. Luke (20: 26) says that they ‘“ held their peace,” which was 
another marvel! And left him, and went away. If they had been true listeners, 
their wonder would have bound them to the great Teacher, and they would have 
remained as his disciples. ‘‘ The sentence is as appalling as some of the great sen- 
tences of Dante’s Inferno. Men all over the world marvel at the Saviour, yet leave 
him, and go on their way without him.” — Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

Tuer CHURCH AND THE Nation. ‘‘ If year by year the people grow wiser, happier, 
and better on account of the government they live under, the state is Christian ; 
otherwise it is heathen.”” — 7. Starr King. 

“The man who renders to God the things that are his, unconsciously introduces 
into politics a higher meaning. The higher politics are only reached by way of 
religion. When the things belonging to God drop out of politics, nothing can save 
them from corruption. To care for the things of God really and deeply, soon sets 
us thinking about the things of Cesar. If you give God all that belongs to him, you 
will find before long that you cannot give Cesar all that he claims.” — Rev. William 
J. Dawson, D.D. 

“The responsibility for the state, the law, politics, and social conditions is ours. 
The gospel is concerned with soul first, but the life that is offered to God must spend 
itself in the service of men. If we truly give ourselves to the things of God, we dare 
not selfishly shut our eyes to the things of Cesar.” — Hugh Black. 

“When good men are in a majority, the reform has come already. Every man 
who does his civic duty counts one toward that majority.”” — Dean George Hodges. 

“‘ Christianity is the very life of the modern world. It is that which holds the 
honor and the destinies and the dignity of Christian nations. Christ stands before 
nations and asks, in all the undertakings, the policies, the laws, the actions, the con- 
duct of this life, ‘ Whose image and superscription does this bear ?’’’ — Bishop 
Bovyd- Carpenter. 

III. LOVE OF GOD AND OF OUR NEIGHBORS, Matt. 22: 34-40. Secretly 
rejoicing in the defeat of the Pharisees and the Herodians, the Sadducees next ad- 
vanced to the attack (vs. 23-33) with a puzzle regarding the next life, in which they 
did not believe. Thus they hoped to throw into confusion both Jesus and the 
Pharisees ; but our Lord brought new light from a familiar Scripture, and they in 
turn had nothing to say. 

34. Next the Pharisees . . . gathered themselves together. If Jesus were now 
left unchallenged, he would be regarded by the people as having conquered all parties 
of his opponents. 

35. And one of them, alawyer. ‘ The lawyers (scribes) were generally Pharisees. 
These doctors of the law have been compared to our modern LL.D. (doctor of civil 
and ecclesiastical law), since both kinds of law were studied by them.” — Bible for 
Home and School. Asked him a question, trying him. The scribes were “ forever 
raising casuistical questions ridiculously puerile, as, for example, this: ‘If a man 
should be born with two heads, on which forehead must he wear the phylactery ?’” 
— Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D. 

36. Teacher, which is the great commandment in the law? “The rabbis, with 
the fatal ingenuity of a perverse literalism, had counted up the 365 prohibitions and 
248 precepts of the Mosaic law.” — F. W. Farrar. ‘“ There was a total of 613, just 
the number of Hebrew letters in the Decalogue. Some of these were called Kol, or 
light, and others Kobeb, or heavy. The least of the commandments, by common 
consent, was that which had reference to the robbing of a bird’s nest. But which 
was the greatest ? ”? — Rev. David James Burrell, D.D. 

37. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, .. . soul, . . . mind. 
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37. And he said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

38. This is the great and first commandment. 
ss Se a second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyselt. 

40. On these two commandments the whole law hangeth, and the 
prophets. 


Jesus is quoting Deut. 6:5. Mark and Luke add “ strength.’”? Deuteronomy has 
it “heart ... soul... might.” ‘Heart includes the emotions, will, purpose; 
soul, the spiritual faculties ; mind, the intellect, the thinking faculty. This greatest 
commandment was written on the phylactery which the lawyer was probably wear- 
ing.”” — Cambridge Bible. ‘It was in the 
Shema which was recited daily by every 
Jew.” — New Century Bible. This first com- 
mandment means: “ (1) The clear, the high, 
the worthy thought of God ; the using our } 
God-given reason in the pursuit of truth 
and knowledge. (2) The using and purify- 
ing and consecrating of our affections and 
desires ; trusting God, reverencing God, lov- 
ing the things he loves. (3) The putting 
thought and feeling into life; the doing 
what God is doing, the doing his will. ”’ — 
Samuel Longfellow. ‘It will not be so dif- 
ficult for you to love God, if you will only 
begin by loving goodness, which is God’s 
likeness.”? — Charles Kingsley. 

38. This is the great and first command- 
ment. ‘‘ The Hebrew idiom uses the posi- 
tive, ‘great,’ for the superlative, ‘ great- 
est.” ’ — New Century Buble. 

39. And a second like unto it, growing 
out of it, complementary to it, similar in 
form and in its effect. Thou shall love 
thy neighbor as thyself. Jesus quotes 
Lev. 19:18. ‘Our Lord never thought of being original. The older the saying 
the better, if it utters the truth he wants to utter.’”’ — George Macdonald. ‘“‘ Here 
we have the simple creed delivered to his servants by the Lord Jesus Christ.”” — Rev. 
Samuel Cox, D.D. ‘In loving our neighbor as ourselves it is implied that we do 
and should love ourselves.’”” — Mark Hopkins. ‘A wise self-love will deny our- 
selves what is really good and helpful. Consequently, in all true love to our neighbor 
we shall deny the same to him.” — Rev. James M. Whiten, Ph.D. “ We shall show 
our love for others most truly and most wisely in the sympathy which we give them. 
It is for this that many hearts yearn. ‘This is something which every soul can give.” 
— Bishop Abiel Leonard. ‘‘ Love is the Sleeping Beauty which lies under an age- 
long spell dormant in the heart of man. It is Jesus who has kissed the lips and 
awakened love.” — Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 

40. On these two commandments the whole law hangeth, and the prophets. 
Jesus had merely quoted the law, and his questioner, being a lawyer, had to agree. 
He seems to have agreed most cordially (Mark 12 : 32-34), so that the Saviour 
praised him. ‘‘On these two’; they may not be separated. If they be built 
upon apart from one another, the structure will not stand. This separation of the 
two commandments makes religion a far-off, vague, mystical thing which does not 
concern actual living ; it leaves morals without any sufficient motive or basis. It 
separates good men into alien camps. It detaches practical men from God, and 


Phyiactery Worn on the Forehead. 


leaves the best-planned schemes for human good without enthusiasm.” — Rev. 
S.D. McConnell, D.D. 
Illustration. ‘I have seen one poor woman who was worth more than the whole 


church to which she belonged and its minister put together ; and I was the minister, 
and my church was the church! She lived over a cooper-shop. ‘The floor of her 
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MATTHEW 25: I-13. 


apartment was so rude and open that you could sit there and see what the men were 
doing below. She had a sort of fiend for a husband — a rough, brutal shipmaster. 
She was universally called ‘ Mother.’ She literally, night and day, went about 
doing good. If I wanted to convince a man of the reality of Christianity, I said 
nothing about historic evidences ; I said, ‘ Don’t you believe Mother is a 
Christian ? ? and that would silence him.”” — Henry Ward Beecher. 

Tue Dutres or A CHRISTIAN CiT1zeN. ‘ No law or laws can give us good govern- 
ment ; at the utmost, they can only give us the opportunity to ourselves get good 
government.” — Theodore Roosevelt. We can get good government only by spend- 
ing time, pains, and often money to learn the real character of candidates, to inform ~ 
ourselves regarding parties and measures, and to promote in every feasible way the 
men and measures that seem to us to be best. 

All true citizenship begins in neighbor-love. 
neighbor ; he must take the neighbor that God sends him. In him, whoever he be, 
lies, hidden or revealed, a beautiful brother.” — George Macdonald. ‘‘ What does 
half the misery and all the quarrelling in the world come from, but from people’s 
loving themselves better than their neighbors ? ’ — Charles Kingsley. 

“Popular government is a most difficult thing to establish. It rests in the com- 
mon sense and self-restraint of the people.” — Ex- President Taft. If we are in the 
majority, we must regard the rights of the minority ; if we are in the minority, we 
must be patient, observe the law, and seek to win our way by reason. 

James Russell Lowell’s fine address on “‘ Democracy ”’ closes with these words : 
“ Our healing is not in the storm or in the whirlwind, it is not in the monarchies, or 
aristocracies, or democracies, but will be revealed by the still small voice that speaks 
to the conscience and the heart, prompting us to a wider and wiser humanity.”’ It 
is not methods but manliness, not constitutions but character, that makes a true 
citizen. 

All true citizenship is based on religion. ‘‘ When a man recognizes his own rela- 
tion to God, he cannot fail to recognize his relationship to his brother man. ‘ Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him forever.’ From such a conception of 
life all duty, all loving service, and all courageous self-sacrifice become possible. Let 
this be the basis of our national life, and all is well.’”’ — Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D. 


And ‘‘a man must not choose his 


LESSON VIII (21).— February 20. 


THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS. — Matthew 25: 1-13. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Watch therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour. — 
MATT. 25:13. 


Devotional Reading: Isaiah 55 : 1-3, 6-8. 
Reference Material: Matt. 7: 24-27; 24:1-51; Eph. 6: 10-20; 1 Tim. 6: 
L7=10: 

Primary Topic: Brtnc Reapvy. 
Memory Verse: Be ye also ready. 

Junior Topic: Brtnc REApy. 
Memory Verse: Luke 12: 4o. 

Intermediate and Senior Topic: PREPARED FOR EMERGENCIES. 

Topic for Young People and Adults: CuristiaN WATCHFULNESS. 


Luke 12: 40. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. | wise virgins; and finally, one of the 
foolish virgins. She will tell the story 


The Younger Classes will be interested | four times, each time in the first person, 


in the vivid telling of the story, using all 
the suggestions as to scene and action 
which are given in the following notes. 
The pupils will gain an especially clear 
idea of the parable if the teacher imagines 
herself first one of the spectators, perhaps 
a servant in the bridegroom’s house ; 
then, the oil-seller; then, one of the 


as if one of these four characters were 
speaking. Thus the story will be fixed 
in the children’s minds, and the lessons 
of fidelity and readiness can be taught 
from various viewpoints. 

The Older Classes will review the 
parable, treating the less familiar points, 
and then will go on to discuss the parable 
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as referring (1) to the second advent, 
and (2) to Christ’s coming in our daily 
duties. The solemn question, ‘;When 
is it too late ? ” and the stern admonition, 
“ Be ye ready,” will be driven home by 
many applications, as to the worldly, to 
the careless, to the pleasure-seeker, to the 
conceited, to the hypocrite, and to the 
backslider. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Passover week, three days 
before the crucifixion ; Tuesday, April 4, 
A.D. 30. 

Place. — The temple at Jerusalem. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Works on the parables by Lithgow (The Parabolic 
Gospel), Lang, Marcus Dods, Taylor, Trench, Prin- 
cipal Stewart (in The Parables of Jesus, by various 
authors), Bruce, Kirk, Guthrie, Arnot, etc. The Ten 
Virgins, by Seiss. Chapters in Morrison’s The Foot- 
steps of the Flock, Archbishop Benson’s Living Theology, 
Banks’s The King’s Stewards, Temple’s Rugby Sermons, 
Third Series, ‘‘ Adirondack”? Murray’s Sermons, Vol. 
TI., Knox Little’s Manchester Sermons, A. J. Gordon’s 
Grace and Glory, Farrar’s “In the Days of Thy Youth,” 
Phillips Brooks’s The Law of Growth, Cox’s The Genesis 
of Evil, Bradlee’s Sermons, Lee’s Eventful Nights in 


THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS. 


MATTHEW 25: I-13. 


Bible History. Sermon by Rev. W. L. Watkinson, 
D,D., in The Christian World Pulpit, No. 1733. 
Poems on this parable by Monsell (Hymns of Love 
and Praise), Tennyson, Lord Lytton, Milton’s ‘‘Son- 
net to a Virtuous Young Lady.’ 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


How Eastern marriage customs differ from ours. 

How far the details of this parable are significant and 
how far not. 

Bible teachings on opportunity. 

When Christ is to come again. 

How Christ will’come again. 

Preparation for Christ’s second advent. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT : Christian Watchfulness. 


I. WAITING FOR THE BRIDEGROOM, 
vs. I-5. 

Eastern marriage customs. 
Prepared for Christ’s coming. 

II. Empty Lamps, vs. 6-9. 
When folly discloses itself. 
No one can borrow character. 

III. Tue SuHur Door, vs. 10-13. 


“T know you not.” 
“Watch therefore.” 


1. Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins, who 
took their lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom. 


I. WAITING FOR THE BRIDEGROOM, vs. 1-5. 


This parable of the Ten 


Virgins (or, as Rev. R. M. Lithgow prefers to call it, the parable of the Ten Brides- 
maids) is one of the parables of judgment which our Lord spoke in his closing teach- 


ing in the temple. 
— William M. Taylor. 


searching and solemn of all the parables.”” — Bishop Lang. 


“ Even as a work of art, this parable is faultless as its Author.” 
““Tt is one of the most beautiful and yet one of the most 


“ For all so simple as 


it sounds, this parable is probably the most difficult, as it is certainly one of the most 


terrible in its suggestions.” — Sam- 
uel Cox. 

1. Then shall the kingdom of 
heaven. Archbishop Benson directs 
attention to the future tense. Then 
refers to Christ’s second coming. 
“The closing of the door in the faces 
of the foolish is not here said to hap- 
pen before Christ’s advent.” Lik- 
ened unto ten virgins. All through 
the Bible the figure ten is commonly 
used in allegories and parables. 
“We learn from a Jewish authority 
that ten lamps was the usual num- 
ber in a marriage procession.’? — 
Principal Stewart. ‘ Thus it was 
ruled that where ten Jews were 


Etruscan Lamps 
such as were carried by the virgins. 


. living in one place, there was a congregation, and there a synagogue ought to be 
built.” —Trench. Took their lamps. ‘ Either like the familiar Roman lamps car- 
ried in the hand or attached to staves, or else torches which were sometimes fed 
with oil.’ — Cambridge Bible. Went forth to meet the bridegroom. In an East- 
ern wedding ‘‘ there was no religious service, as with us; no priest or minister 
was present. The essential thing was that the bridegroom should lead his bride 
- from her father’s house to his own. Hence the old phrase, ‘ to take a wife,’ was 
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2. And five of them were foolish, and five were wise. 
3. For the foolish, when they took their lamps, took no oil with them: 


literally true in Eastern countries, and we know that to this day, among the Arabs, 
the bride is taken as if she were an enemy — captured after some show of violence 
and removed as a prisoner to her husband’s home. Among the Jews, the bridegroom, 
with his friends, went to the home of his bride in the late evening. It was dark, and 
lights were needed for the pro- 
cession — which lights, among 
the Greeks and Romans, were 
generally torches ; but among 
the Jews were more commonly 
lamps. The bride was waiting 
for the bridegroom there, in a 
white dress, decked out in all 
her jewels. Then>the bride- 
groom led his bride into the 
street, with her maiden friends 
bearing her company, amid 
music and a score of flashing 
lights. And as the procession 
made its way back to the 
bridegroom’s house, through 
the crowds which had poured 
out to see the bridal party, a 
little group of maidens at this 
corner, and a few more who 
had been waiting in that court, 
joined themselves to the happy 
company, and passed on with 
it to share in the marriage 
feast.” —Rev. G. H. Morrison. 

2. And five of them were 
foolish. We are not to draw 
from this the conclusion that 
half of Christians are only 
nominal ones, to be rejected 
in the judgment day. This is 
only one in a series of parables 
of judgment, in the last of 
which (Matt. 25 : 31-33) noth- 
ing is said about the relative 
numbers of the “ sheep ” and 
“goats.’?’ Weare not intended 
to find a hidden meaning in all 
details of any parable, but to 
learn the lesson that lies on the 
w VorcheBearemandatorch surface. Rev. W. L. Watkin- 
son, D.D., in his sermon, 
“Goodness Not Good Enough,” 
describes five “ foolish virgins’: Ecclesiasticism without righteousness, Morality 
without godliness, Sentiment without sacrifice, Knowledge without obedience, and 
Enthusiasm without perseverance. And five were wise. »The Bridegroom is Christ 
himself. “The bride is the church, and the ten virgins, the friends of the bride, are 
the men and women who, as the members of the church, inspired by its faith and 
sustained by its life, are ever working and waiting for the fulfilment of its purpose.” 
— Bishop Lang. 

Illustration. “A little English girl was asked by a lady what kind of man a 
certain relative of hers was, who had befriended her in great need, and was finally 
asked if he were a Christian. To this the little girl responded with enthusiasm, 
‘Yes, ma’am, he is a converted Christian, that’s what he is.’ That little girl had 
somehow got it into her head that one might be a formal, theoretical Christian with- 
out being really converted.” — Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
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such as was borne before a wedding procession. 
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4. But the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps. 

5. Now while the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. 

6. But at midnight there is a cry, Behold, the bridegroom! Come ye 
forth to meet him. 


_ 3- The foolish . . . took no oil with them. The foolish virgins are Christians 
in outward appearance. ‘“‘ Their lamps do burn. They live decent and better than 
decent lives. _ It is impossible for others to tell whether the flame of their lamps is 
fed with the real love of holiness, of God, of Christ. When it is not so, they are 
foolish virgins.” — Bishop Temple. “ They that were foolish took their lamps of 
an outward profession. They would go to church, say over several manuals of 
prayer, give at a collection, and receive the sacrament constantly. But then here 
lay the mistake: they had no oil in their lamps, no principle of grace, no living faith 
in their hearts, without which, though we should give all our goods to feed the poor, 
and our bodies to be burned, it would profit us nothing.” — George Whitefield, the 
great evangelist (1714-1770). 

4. But the wise took oil in their vessels. ‘ The proof of their wisdom consisted 
in their taking with them an extra supply of oil in vessels used for that purpose, 
whether attached to the torch handle or carried separately.” — Prof. A. B. Bruce. 
With their lamps. ‘“ Our ‘lamps’ are.the outward signs of our Christian profession 
— the religious habits we observe, such as prayers, use of the sacraments, attendance 
at divine worship, or the good works which because we are Christians we try to do.” 
— Bishop Lang. 

5. While the bridegroom tarried. Promptness is a rare virtue in the East. They 
all slumbered and slept. Archbishop Benson translates it, ‘‘ They nodded one and 
all, and went to sleep.”’ Foolish and wise, all alike slumbered. So even Christians 
who have a real faith in the second coming of Christ do not act as they would act 
if he should actually come, but nevertheless their lives are full of that sweet and calm 
expectation. ‘‘ The sleep of expectancy is different from the sleep of abandonment. 
The nurse by the sick-cot, the sailor’s wife over the embers, sleep ; ‘ but their heart 
wakes.’ A changed breathing of the baby, a step on the gravel, shivers through the 
nerves, and they are awake.” — Archbishop Benson. ‘‘ This slumber comes on all, 
and not a word is said to blame it. It must mean that which all have to undergo, 
the slumber of death.” — Bishop Temple. 

PREPARED FOR Curist’s Cominc. ‘‘ Some expositors torment themselves greatly 
in explaining the Jamps, and the vessels, and the oil ; but the simple and genuine 
meaning of the whole is just this, that it is not enough to havea lively zeal for a while. 
We must have in addition a perseverance that never tires.”” — John Calvin. 

“ The parable does not mean, ‘ Be ye always on the watch,’ but ‘ Be ye always 
prepared.’ The fisherman’s wife who spends her time always on the pierhead watch- 
ing for the boats cannot be so well prepared to give her husband a comfortable recep- 
tion as the woman who is busy about her household work, and only now and again 
turns a longing look seaward. None of the virgins were on the watch for the bride- 
groom, but some of them were nevertheless prepared for his coming. It is impossible 
for us to be always looking out for the coming of Christ, but it is quite possible to be 
prepared for his coming.” — Marcus Dods. 

“ Tf we meet Christ continually as he comes to us in the common duties of a com- 
mon day, we shall not be dismayed at last when he comes in state with the flaming 
outriders of his majesty. He is the same Christ, and our acquaintance with himself 
will keep us from being terrified by the accessories that are all about him.” —William 
M. Taylor. 

Me EMPTY LAMPS, vs. 6-9. The long wait for the bridegroom was certainly 
Christ’s way of emphasizing the futility of setting a definite day for his coming, in 
the immediate future ; but it is an equally plain intimation that he may come to- 
morrow. Indeed, ‘‘it has been always open to every age by faith and prayer to 
hasten that coming.’’ — Trench. : : 

6. But at midnight. “In the distance is heard the faint sound of music, mingled 
with shouts of joy, and the deep murmur of an approaching multitude. They come 
nearer, the sounds become more distinguishable, and not to be mistaken. A long 
line of light is traced through the winding thoroughfares, the glare of torches is cast 
upon the fantastic buildings.” — Principal Alexander Stewart, D.D. There is a 
cry. “Either that of the retinue returning before, or of the jubilant multitude, 
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7. Then all those virgins arose, and trimmed their lamps. 

8. And the foolish said unto the wise, Give us of your oil; for our lamps 
are going out. 

9. But the wise answered, saying, Peradventure there will not be enough 
for us and you: go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves. 


who, even till that late hour, had waited for the passing of the procession.”” — Trench. 
Behold, the bridegroom! ‘This is a parable of the Future. It is all alive with 
expectancy. ‘ Behold, the Bridegroom !’ It is full of one idea: Be ready, for a 
future is coming — new issues — new destinies — new duties.’ — Phillips Brooks. 
Come ye forth to meet him. ‘Translate this into other words, and it runs thus : 
‘ Recognize, and act upon, the law of preparation of human character.’ Expand it 
further, and it takes this form: ‘ Try to live in view of the truth that each act is 

contributing to that final fixed result — of such tre- 


mendous import — manifested and measured at the 
coming of Jesus Christ.’ ’? — Rev. W. J. Knox Litile. 
Les 7. Then all those virgins arose. ‘“‘ Every one at 


the last seriously searches whether his life has been 
one which will have praise not merely of men, for 
that he now feels will avail nothing, but also of God.” 
— Trench. And trimmed their lamps. “ By addi- 
tion of oil, and by clearing the fibres with a needle.” 
— Cambridge Bible. 

8. Give us of your oil. How readily people turn 
to the wise in any crisis, though they may have 
scorned and ridiculed them before! For our lamps 
are going out. “It is our own fault that the lamps 
inside the soul have gone out or have become feeble. 
We began our lives with a vast amount of oil in our 
lamps ; but we have been gradually using it up, and 
neglecting to get furnished with more, so that now 
we only flicker and smoke, making but a faint im- 
pression upon the darkness all around us.” — Rev. 
Caleb D. Bradlee. 

9. Peradventure there will not be enough for us 
and you. If the wise five should divide their oil, all 
ten lamps would go out. As to the spiritual oil, God’s 
grace in human hearts, it cannot be passed on from 


a jl one to another. ‘‘ The wise have nothing to spare. 

iN The righteous are scarcely saved. They have no su- 

The Wise and Foolish Virgins. perfluous merit to impart.” — Bishop Alfred Lee. Go 
Adee by Rinnidi in Welleney rather to them that sell. The most that a Chris- 
College. tian can do for those whose lamps are burning low is 


to point them to God’s Holy Spirit, who alone can 
bestow the oil of divine grace and renew the flame of noble living. Buy for your- 
selves. ‘‘ That means that in every hour of judgment there is no shining with a 
borrowed light. The help of others is priceless in many things, but in the hours 
of spiritual crisis it is vain. Amother’s faith can never aid us then, even though 
that other be a friend or father. It is our owm faith and holiness and love that 
will determine matters when the Bridegroom comes.’’—Rev. G. H. Morrison. “ We 
cannot give to another the qualities which we ourselves possess but in which he 
is deficient. When we come to die, we must meet the last enemy, not with the 
faith and courage of the friends who stand around our bed, but each for himself 
alone in his own character.”’ — William M. Taylor. 

Our RESPONSIBILITY FOR OuR Own CuHaAracters. “ Into your hands has been 
put a lighted lamp, the lamp of conscience, of the Word of God, of the Spirit of Christ. 
The lamp can be quenched in two ways: the one active, the other passive ; the one 
by forgetfulness of God, the other by familiarity with vice. Oh, my brethren, you 
who will go forth on the path of life to meet the bridegroom, beware but of one con- 
scious, one admitted, one unresisted sin. Nothing quenches more surely the holy 
lamp. As when a man descends slowly into some dark mine and carries a taper in 
his hand, and knows that so long as the flame of that taper burns bright and clear, 
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to. And while they went away to buy, the bridegroom came; and they 
that were ready went in with him to the marriage feast: and the door was 
shut. 

11. Afterward came also the other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open to 
us. 

12. But he answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I know you not. 

13. Watch therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour. 


so long the atmosphere he breathes is safe ; but as he gets lower the flame begins to 
contract and to grow pale, and then to waver, and at last, as the foul fog-damps 
surround and imprison it, it becomes but a faint and dwindling flicker, and finally, 
amid the blue and poisonous vapors, expires with a foul breath of sickening fume ; 
even so it is, alas ! with him who, from the sunlight of God’s countenance, descends 
deeper and deeper — with conscious self-surrender, with willing guilt, with impotent, 
because with unresisting, will — into the deep, dark underground of a besetting sin.” 
— F.W. Farrar. 

III. THE SHUT DOOR, vs. 10-13. We come now to the terrible portion of 
this parable, sentences that picture the final fixing of character and fate like the doom 
pronounced in Rev. 22:11. 

10. While they went away to buy. “ The five foolish, careless girls turn and run 
down the street, hunting for a shop that is still open, that they may get oil. But 
every shop is closed. At last they pound on the door until they awaken a grumbling 
man, and they buy a little oil for their lamps.’”’ — Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
The bridegroom came. As Christ will come in his second advent, and also as he 
comes to men in their daily sorrows, joys, and duties. They that were ready went 
in with him. ‘“‘ Character is revealed by emergency. Let it be a man’s temporal 
ruin, or the entrance of the death-angel into his home, or his own prostration by some 
serious illness, and forthwith the extent of his resources is unfolded.”’ — William M. 
Taylor. ‘ A man has only as much religion as he can command on trial.’”? — Andrew 
Fuller. To the marriage feast. ‘‘ The happiness of the blest is often described by 
the image of a great supper; compare Matt. 22: 1-14; 26: 29.’”? — Cambridge 
Bible. And the door was shut. In this shut door lies the tragedy of the parable. 
“There are stains which no tears can remove ; there are faults and crimes which no 
penitence can atone. At any moment we may speak a few words, or do a single 
deed, which will permanently darken our whole life and other lives as well.’”’ — 
Samuel Cox. ‘This, be it noted, is not to belittle the atonement of Christ, which is 
precisely offered to meet this dire emergency. But the five foolish virgins had shut 
themselves off from the Bridegroom. 

11. Afterward came also the other virgins. Dean Trench held that they had 
sought in vain to buy oil, and now return entreating that their want of it may be 
overlooked. Lord, Lord, open to us. Compare Matt. 7: 22, 23. ‘‘ To that wild, 
eager, importunate knocking, in his festal robes, the garlands of rose and myrtle on 
his brow, the bridegroom came, and over his fair presence, through the opening door, 
streamed the echoes of lordly music and the glow of odorous lights. But for those 
foolish virgins there were no words of welcome now.” — F. W. Farrar. 

12. Verily I say unto you. Thus solemnly is the stern decree spoken. ‘“ The 
door of mercy has been opened wide and invitingly. God is not willing that any 
should perish. Christ delayeth his coming that it may still remain open. Death 
pauses in his onward career, that sinners may yet enter in. That door was opened 
to David after his great offence, to Peter after he had denied his Lord, to Saul though 
his hands were red with the blood of the holy Stephen. It is open when the gospel 
is preached, and ‘ the Spirit and the Bride say, Come.’ But after the expiration of 
the day of grace, it is a most solemn, fixed, and awful reality that the door will be 
shut, and that all the prayers of the wretched soul will be in vain.”” — Bishop Alfred 
Lee. I know you not. “ The city bridegroom dared not open the doors. The 
Oriental street, unlighted, unpatrolled, had prowlers in it and even brigands. The 
bridegroom had no knowledge of the voices outside the courtyard gate. All he knew 
was that they did not belong to persons who had placed themselves in the rank of the 
well-lighted and armed procession. They might be the voices of decoys, or of the 
women of a horde of Bedouins only wanting to get the gates open for plunder.” — 
Archbishop Benson. Seiss, in his book on this parable, argues that the virgins, though 
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a ee 


shut out from the marriage feast, are not necessarily forever lost ; but this parable 
certainly gives him only negative grounds for the hope, while other parables of judg- 
ment overthrow it altogether. The shut doors remain shut. 


“Late, late, so late! and dark the night and chill; | “‘No light! so late! and dark and chill the night! 


Late, late, so late! but we can enter still.” Oh, let us in, that we may find the light!” 
“Toe late, too late ! ye cannot enter now.” “Oh, no ! too late | ye cannot enter now. 
“No light had we; for that we do repent; “Have we not heard the Bridegroom is so sweet? 
hod hae that, the Bridegroom will relent.” Oh, let us in, though late, to kiss his feet ee 
“Toe late, ioo late | ye cannot enter now.” “Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 


— Alfred Tennyson. 


13. Watch therefore. ‘‘ The bridegroom came when no one looked for him, and 
Tesus will come in an hour we think not of. The one day has been hidden, said 
‘Augustine, that every day may be regarded. How little did Pompeii think, in the 
bright morning, of the desolation the evening was to bring! With what awful 
suddenness, in 1666, did the great fire devastate London! And like a bridegroom 
in the night, Jesus will come. God grant he find us vigilant !”” — Rev. G. H. Morri- 


son. 
“Watch! ’tis your Lord’s command, 
And while we speak, he’s near; 
Mark the first signal of his hand, 
And ready all appear.” 


For ye know not the day nor the hour. If we knew just the length of our lives, just 
the time of Christ’s coming, we should lack one of the chief inspirations to persistent 
fidelity. “‘ It would not be possible to get a better idea of what Jesus meant by the 
watchfulness that would become the character of one who was always looking for 
his undated coming, than we should have if we could understand perfectly the strong 
and subtle influence which the uncertainty and apparent infiniteness of the life before 
him has upon a child. The alertness, the receptivity, the modesty, the eagerness 
and easy enlargement or readiness for great things, which belong to the best child- 
hood, seem to me to be the very qualities which the gospel is always trying to make 
in Christians, and all these qualities belong essentially to the uncertainty with which 
a child’s future hovers before his eyes. Just as you or I, going to Paris or London, 
will walk more in a day than any Londoner or Parisian in three, because our curiosity 
is always kept alive by the uncertainties of the unfamiliar streets, so the child will 
make more character in a week than we grown people will in months, because life 
is always vividly interesting to him and is always enticing him a little farther on.” 
— Phillips Brooks. 

CHRISTIAN WaTCHFULNESS. “ The event of Christ’s second personal coming is 
most distinctly revealed. If Iam not sure of Christ’s personal return, I am not sure 
of my personal vision of his face. The time of Christ’s second coming is absolutely 
unrevealed. The sight of the firm, rocky shore gives hope and courage to the drifting 
mariner ; but the unknown shoals and the unsounded depths lying between make 
him exceedingly careful in guiding his course, lest he be wrecked. If the date of 
Christ’s return were as certain as the fact of it, the expectant watchfulness and care- 
fulness, which he enjoined upon his disciples in view of the event, could hardly have 
been maintained.”* — A. J. Gordon. 

Itlustration. ‘‘ The time to put out a fire is the instant when it shows itself. I 
saw the Adelphi Theatre burn last winter. The walls stood, and within was one 
seething whirlwind of flame. There were six engines playing at their fullest pressure ; 
the water tore the slating from the roof and started the bricks along the walls ; yet 
the flames only flared the higher. The water was actually lifted upward and borne 
away upon the current of flame. No human power could stop that conflagration. 
Yet there was a time, an hour before, when a child’s hand and a single basin of water 
would have saved that building. Just so a man must not allow his appetites and 
passions to gather headway, and flame up in him.” — “Adirondack” Murray. 

“ Always the important question is, and ultimately we must realize that it is, 
not what we do or what we know, but what we are.’”’— Rev. W. J. Knox Little. 
Our Christian watchfulness does not consist in deeds but in character. 

“ Be earnest in prayer. It is prayer which will tell you how low you have allowed 
your oil to sink. It is prayer which will buy for you that oil as you need it. Do not 
let yourself hurry your prayers. Do not be content till you feel that your prayer has 


strengthened you. Do not leave off till God has put the needful resolution into your 
will.”* — Biskep Temple. 
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“ Prayer, effort, watchfulness, penitence for past sin, effort to aid the souls of 
others: these are the means of grace which are like fresh oil and fragrant in the 
lighted lamp of a Christian’s soul.””— F. W. Farrar. 

_““ Be ready for the greatest, and you will not be wanting for the less ; but if you 
think only of the least, the greater will overwhelm you in ruin.” — Principal Stewart. 

The exhortation, “ Watch!” is a warning, but it is also a promise. We are to 
eerie we fall into sin ; we are also to watch for the blessedness that God is going 

o send us. 

Illustration.“ The joy of life lies largely in the expectation of delightful things. 
A man was walking through the pine woods, and his mind was dull and his thoughts 
were sombre. Suddenly a turn in the path brought him face to face with a vision of 
beauty. On an old pine-tree was hung a garland —a perfect circle of gold and 
brown and crimson. A little vine had grown up the bole of the tree and caught by 
some inequality in the bark had been turned and then caught again so that it made 
a perfect circle, and the glory of the leaves in the autumn frost had made it a thing 
of beauty. If you and I would walk through the woods that are before us expecting 
God’s revelation of goodness and strength, this would be a different year for every 
one of us.” — Rev. Leighton Parks, D.D. 

“Though the bridegroom be delaying, 
Yet his hand is on the door; 
When he comes, his second staying 
Will be with us evermore; 
O my blessed Saviour! yearning 
As my spirit doth for thee, 


May my lamp be bright and burning : 
When thou comest unto me.” — John S. B. Monsell. 


LESSON IX (22).— February 27. 


REWARDS OF FAITHFULNESS. — Matthew 25: 14-30. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, | will set thee over many things. — Mart. 25: 23. 


Devotional Reading: Psalm 4o: 1-8. 
Reference Material: Matt. 25 : 31-46; 
Tebetesu 10: 

Primary Topic: Doinc Our BEsT. 
Lesson Material: Matt. 25 : 14-30. 
Memory Verse: Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. 

Eccl. 9: 10. 
Junior Topic: Duties AND REWARDS. 
Memory Verse: Matt. 25: 23. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: FAIrHruL UsE oF Our ABILITIES. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Tur Use or NEGLECT OF OUR RESOURCES. 


Luke 19: 11-27; Rom. 12: 1-8; 


to equal that weight. This will give 
some idea of how much money was 
buried in the ground. Prepare circles 
of pasteboard covered with gold and 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


In classes of all grades the process of 


teaching this lesson will be about the 
same : first a vivid account of the parable, 
’ then a faithful application of its teachings 
to the lives of the pupils. All have 
abilities, however little developed ; all, 
therefore, have duties and responsibilities, 
rewards and punishments. The parable 
has as strict and definite application to a 
bank president as to a child in the gram- 
mar school. 

In the Younger Classes ask some pupil 
to find the weight of four thousand silver 
half-dollars, which will be a talent, and 
to place on your class table enough stones 


silver paper or painted with gilt and 
aluminum paint. Print on these the 
names of some of the “‘ Talents’ given 
us for our wise use, such as Time, Strength, 
Home, Friends, Books, Influence, Speech, 
Sight, Hearing, Hands, Feet, Skill. As 
each pupil tells how it can be doubled, 
give it to him. 

In the Older Classes, stimulate discus- 
sion by selecting (in advance, if possible) 
representatives of as many spheres of 
activity as you can: household work, 
teaching, clerking, merchandizing, bank- 
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i iti i lav Children, B hnell’s Sermons on Living Subjects and 
1B 5: politics, manufacturing, day labor, Sens ton The Mee Life, Moinet’s The Great Alterna- 
sewing, etc. Ask each to tell what special tive, Fartar’s “In the Days of Thy Youth,” Newbolt’s 
talents are required for success in his | Words sb kgs age bbe es vee rived 
i .. | Shepardson’s e Suffering Saviour, atkinson’s 
calling, how he has seen evene Studies in Character, Work, and Experience, Second 
and how he has seen them used to the Series, Moxom’s The Religion of Hope, Worcester’s: 
best advantage and to God’s glory. Memorial Sermons, Bradlee’s Sermons, Macleod’s 
{ Christ ba edge Alanya See Vee ae 
sermon by Rev. Jo . Robertson in ristian 
THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. | World Pulpit, No. 1, 964. 


- Time. — Tuesday, April 4, A.D. 30. 
the last day of Christ’s public teaching. THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


Place. — In the temple at Jerusalem. | SUBJECT : Faithful Use of Our Abilities. 
J. Our VARIED ABILITIES, VS. 14, 15. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


Five talents. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. Two talents. 
Duties of paves in ees aes One talent. 
Money and coins in the time o rist. 
The parables of the talents and pounds compared. II. Tue UsE or NEGLECT OF ABILITIES, 
Bible recognition of distinctions among men. vs. 16-18. 
Bible teachings in regard to responsibility. Trading with talents. 


What Christ revealed concerning rewards and punish- 


i i Buri if 
ments in the future life. uried talents 


III. REWARD OF FAITHFULNESS, vs. I9- 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 23. Uae 
i The Master’s praise. 

Books on the parables named in the last lesson. Enlarged service. 
Chapters in Nicoll’s Ten-Minute Sermons, Buxton’s Increased privilege. 


The Old Road, Dawson’s The Reproach of Christ, Ray 


Palmer’s True Success in Life, Morrison’s Footsteps! IV. PUNISHMENT OF UNFAITHFULNESS, 
of the Flock, Cox’s The Genesis of Evil, Glazebrook’s 


Prospice, Mary Stewart’s A King among Men, Phillips Nos ta 5Cs 

Brooks’s Christ the Life and Light, Sermons, Vol. I. Foolish excuses. 

(“The Man with One Talent’’), and Twenty Sermons Stern condemnation. 
(“The Man with Two Talents’’), Hoppin’s Sermons The talent taken away. 
upon Faith, Hope, and Love, Stanley’s Sermons for The outer darkness. 


14. For it is as when a man, going into another country, called his own 
servants, and delivered unto them his goods. 


I. OUR VARIED ABILITIES, vs. 14, 15. ‘‘ While the virgins were represented 
as waiting for their Lord, we have here the servants working for him. That parable 
enforced the need of keeping the heart with all diligence ;_ this of putting all diligence 
also.into our:outward service. Very. fitly, therefore, the other precedes and this 
follows, since the maintenance of the life of God in the heart is the sole condition of 
a profitable outward activity for the kingdom of God.’’— Trench. _ “‘ This parable 
is one of the most important in the whole Bible.’’ — Dean Stanley. ; 

14. For it is.as when,a.man. This man represents Jesus himself. Going into 
another. country. Our Lord realized that the time of his departure was at hand ; 
he-was-soon-to-return-to ‘‘ the-better country.” “ We have all of us as children been. 
puzzled by the fact that God is unseen, and that the Governor of the universe seems 
to take no active part in its affairs. This is Christ’s answer to the puzzle : God ‘hag 
delegated the administration of the world to: his servant, man.’’— Rev. W. J: Daw- 
sou, D,.D. Called: his own servants. That is, his slaves.‘ A- great deal of the 
commerce of antiquity was managed by slaves, who were thus often entrusted with. 
responsible functions. (compare Matt. 24:45). In this case they are expected to 
use their Master’s money in trade or in the cultivation of the soil, and to make as 
large. an_increase as possible.”’—-Cambridge Bible. These slaves represent all of 
Christ’s followers, who have always, like Paul, rejoiced to call themselves the servants, 
yes, even the bond-slaves, of Christ. And delivered unto them his goods. All that 
we have is given us, in trust, by Jesus Christ, and it is all included in the scope of 
this parable ; but particularly the spiritual “ goods,” such powers as came to the 
disciples at Pentecost, such grace and strength as the Holy Spirit is ready to give to 
each one of us. 

_ 15. And unto one he gave five talents. The word “ talent,” solely from its use 
in this parable, has come to be applied to all human abilities ; but it was originally 
a weight, then a certain weight of silver or of gold. The talent of gold was worth 
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15. And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, to another one; 
to each according to his several ability ; and he went on his journey. 


about $30,000, and that of silver about $2000. Christ recognizes the wide variety 
of gifts among men. The only escape from it would be monotony, uniformity. 
“The general consent of mankind awards the palm both in beauty and healthfulness 
to the landscape diversified with mountain and valley, hill and plain. There is a 
significance in that phrase, ‘a dead level,’ by which we characterize the absence of 
‘inequalities. But if there are mountains there must be valleys, if there are hills 
there must be plains.”” — Rev. J. H. Worcester, D.D. To another two. God gives 
some twice as much as others, and more than twice, simply because some have far 
more ability than others ; but he loves them all alike, and rewards them all alike if 
they are equally faithful. ‘‘ Is it anything to the ocean whether one foam-speck be 
larger or smaller, of those that float on its illimitable breast ? A king dies, and the 
great bells toll, and the long processions stream, and the gayety of nations is eclipsed, 
but to the great God before whom his soul passes in all its nakedness he is of no more 
import than the little nameless out- 
cast who dies in the city streets with- 
out a friend. Oh, let us thank God 
that he has taught us to reverence 
ourselves: let us thank God that in 
his sight all are equally great, all 
equally little.’ —F. W. Farrar. To 
another one. “ In building a great 
cathedral there issome master-mind, 
and then there are employed vari- 
ously endowed craftsmen, down to 
the day-laborer, all equally neces- 
sary to the completion of the design. 
We do not need artists to dig foun- 
dations, nor masons to do the work 
of carvers. Some have five talents, 
some have two, and some have one, 
but all work at one design.’’ — Canon 
Newbolt. ‘ The smallest gifts of life 
aregreat. He who received one tal- 
ent received a considerable sum. 
Memory, imagination, conscience, 
feeling, will, these in the smallest 
measure are wonderfully precious. 
The members of the body, physical 
strength, language, culture, wealth, 
social position, personal influence, 
these are gifts of immense value 
even in their humblest form or de- 
gree.’ —Rev. W.L. Watkinson, D.D. 
To each according to his several } 5 WX 
ability. It would be useless for God ~ hoc Parable, ofthe, Talents. 
to give a man more possessions than 
he has ability to use wisely, either spiritual or material gifts. As Trench says, a 
small circle is as perfect as a large one, and a man of small ability may be as perfectly 
endowed as a man of great ability. ‘‘ Jesus wanted to teach us that all our several 
differences, which sort us out into such strange variety, are not the work of any acci- 
dent, but of the discriminating hand of God. We are not to be jealous of another’s 
gifts. We are to remember that all we have is God’s, and God has given us all that 
we could use.’? — Rev. G. H. Morrison. ‘‘ The worm is not to murmur because God 
did not make it an angel, and the fish that swims the sea must not complain because 
it hath not wings to fly into the highest heavens. God had a right to make his crea- 
tures just what he pleased.”” — C. H. Spurgeon. And he went on his journey. The 
servants were masters of the situation. There was nothing to prevent the man with 
the one talent from earning five or ten talents, if he had the ability, and thus also 
“in the spiritual realm every man may take and do as much as he can. Who is to 
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16. Straightway he that received the five talents went and traded with 
them, and made other five talents. 

17. In like manner he also that received the two gained other two. 

18. But he that received the one went away and digged in the earth, and 
hid his lord’s money. 


hinder us from being as self-denying, as lowly in spirit, as charitable and kindly as 
we care to be ? ”? — Samuel Cox. 

Il. THE USE OR NEGLECT OF ABILITIES, vs. 16-18. ‘ All men are equal 
in God’s sight — equally sinful, equally redeemed, and equally responsible. There 
is also an inequality which is of God, who giveth to one man talents different from 
those of another. This inequality produces that mutual dependence which promotes 
usefulness, and stimulates what is noblest. Jealousy and hatred never occur when 
the true ministry of each to each is in active operation.” — Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D. 

16. Straightway. “‘ He lost no time in setting about plans for trading with the 
talents intrusted to him.’’ — Expositor’s Greek Testament. He that received the 
five talents went and traded with them. Christ wishes us to increase all our talents, 
and we can do that only by using them. Resolution is required, courage and per- 
sistence. William H. Prescott, the historian, ‘‘ used to direct his servant to wait, 
after he had waked him in the morning, outside of his chamber door ; and if, after a 
certain number of minutes, he had not arisen, to take the clothes from the bed and 
carry them away. To confirm his decision to work at a certain rate upon his history, 
he often bound himself in writing to a friend to forfeit a specified sum of money if 
he should not accomplish in a given sum of weeks the task he had imposed upon 
himself ; and he never failed to pay the forfeit when incurred.” — Ray Palmer. 
Incidentally, Christ here expresses his approval of trading as a human occupation. 
“And what is a nobler sight to look upon than a Christian merchant, doing every- 
thing squarely, spreading his generosity well up to the limit of his surplus means, 
firm in credit, honored for his word of promise, sought in trust by the righteous, and 
remembered in the prayers of the poor ?’’ — Horace Bushnell. And made other 
five talents. ‘‘ Once President Woodrow Wilson made a speech of welcome to four 
thousand men from other countries who had just become naturalized citizens of the 
United States. ‘ We cannot exempt you from work,’ he said. ‘ No man is exempt 
from work anywhere in the world. We cannot exempt you from the loads that you 
must carry ; we can only make them light by the spirit in which they are carried.’ 
Thus Jesus spoke to the men who wished to belong to the kingdom of heaven, teaching 
them that it can come only through hard and faithful work, each man doing his best 
with the brains and skill and strength which God has given him.” — Mary Stewart. 

17. In like manner he also that received the two gained other two. Jesus is not 
supposing all possible cases ; some men with two talents have gained five, and others 
with five talents have gained only two. 

18. But he that received the one went away. He might have done as well with 
his one talent as the others with their five and two talents, and received equal praise 
from his master. Of him it might have been said, 

“Fis virtues walked their narrow round, 
Nor missed a space, nor left a void; 


And sure the Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employed.” 


“We can all become distinguished if we so desire, for God has opened the path of 
greatness to every child that he has made.” — Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee. And digged 
in the earth. The pound was hidden in a napkin, but the talent was far too large 
a sum of money to be contained ina napkin. ‘ The talent was hidden in the earth ; 
that is, the gifts God gives such a man are employed about the things of the earth ; 
the cares of this world, and deceitfulness of riches.’’ — Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. And 
hid his lord’s money. It is significant that this shameful failure in stewardship is 
not ascribed to the man of five talents, though many to whom God has given much 
have been absolutely faithless to the charge ; but Christ pictures the unfaithfulness 
of the man of one talent in order that no one to whom comparatively little has been 
given in the way of mental, spiritual, and material endowments may use his insig- 
nificance as an excuse. “‘ Tam watching the least of you as eagerly as the greatest,” 
says Christ ; ‘and I am as desirous of the small fidelities of the small man as of 
the great fidelities of the great man.” 
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19. Now after a long time the lord of those servants cometh, and maketh 
a reckoning with them. 

20. And he that received the five talents came and brought other five 
talents, saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: lo, I have 
gained other five talents. 

21. His lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful servant: thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many things; enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord. 


III. REWARD OF FAITHFULNESS, vs. 19-23. ‘If Christ teaches that men 
are punished for the things that they do ill, he also teaches us to recognize them for 
the things which they do well. Are we then to stay the voice and to withhold the 
hand from those who need and who deserve our praise ? Are we to be silent except 
when we have faults to find and blame to give which we had better spend upon our- 
selves ? ’? — Rev. John S. Robertson. 

19. Now after a long time. ‘“‘ After sufficient time has passed for testing the 
diligence and efficiency of each servant ; after sufficient time for each one to have 

‘had splendid opportunities for accomplishing something for the master.’’ — Rev. 
Daniel Shepardson, Ph.D. The lord of those servants cometh. Christ comes to 
reckon with us his servants in his second advent ; and also “‘ there are comings of 
the Lord in the present time, and reckonings with his servants now ; there are also 
promotions for faithfulness and punishments for recreancy.”? — Philip S. Moxom. 

. And maketh a reckoning with them. ‘‘ The parable affirms that our term of service 
is to be followed by a day of judgment, in which every man’s work will be tried, and 


either approved or condemned.” — Samuel Cox. 
20. And he that received the five talents came and brought other five talents. 
“The right use of God’s gifts increases them in our hands. ‘ Money makes money.’ 


The five talents grow to ten, the two to four. The surest way to increase our posses- 
sion of God’s grace is to try to impart it. There is no better way of strengthening 
our own faith than to seek to make others share in it.’”? — Alexander Maclaren. 

21. Well done, good and faithful servant. Our Lord believed in encouraging 
people. See how he encouraged Peter, Zaccheus, the woman with the alabaster 
box, even the woman taken in adultery. ‘‘ Nothing helps people along the hard 
road of life, and the uphill road to heaven, like encouragement. Ata boat race the 
spectators on shore shout to the rowers, ‘ Well rowed! You’re gaining !’ and every 
muscle is strained and every effort made in response. Once at a great fire one of the 
firemen tried to reach a window and save the inmates, but the flames and smoke 
drove him back. He tried again, and failed. Then some one in the crowd cried, 
‘ Give him a cheer !’ and as it rang forth the fireman dashed through the fire and 
entered the room.” — Rev. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton. Thou hast been faithful over a 
few things. ‘‘ The greater gifts of life are small. These ten-talented men are the 
splendidly gifted men, the great souls at whom we wonder. Yet their endowments 
are the ‘few things.’ What a glimpse this gives into the grandeur of the future ! 
This world is not God’s best world, this life is not man’s highest life. All the grandest 
gifts of the body, the mind, the heart, our Saviour declares are but ‘ few things.’ ”” — 
Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D.D. I will set thee over many things. “ Christ does not 
say, ‘I will give thee many things,’ but ‘I will set thee over many things,’ and the 
joy of our Lord is not in possessing, but in governing.” — Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Not in possessing leisure, money, knowledge, but in so using these great powers as 
to get from them the greatest good for ourselves and others. Thus Tennyson, in 
his poem on “ Wages,” asks for Virtue, ‘‘ Give her the glory of going on and not to 
die.”” The best wages of work well done is more work to do well. Enter thou into 
the joy of thy lord. The thought “ is that of a festival, with which the master cele- 
brates his return, in the joy of which each of the servants, so soon as he has rendered 
his account, and shown that he has been true to his master’s interests in his absence, 
is bidden freely to share. Under certain circumstances a master’s invitation of his 
slave to sit down with him at table did itself. constitute the act of manumission ; 
henceforth he was free. Perhaps there may be here allusion to something of the 
kind.” — Trench. ‘‘ The reward of attainment is not repose, but a wider prospect 
and a new ambition. He that has been faithful over a few things is not bidden to 
sit down in the conquered land and just enjoy it, but hears a voice of God bidding 
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22. And he also that received the two talents came and ay Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me two talents: lo, I have gained other two.talents. 

23. His lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful servant: thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many things; enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord. 

24. And he also that had received the one talent came and said, Lord, I 
knew thee that thou art a hard man, reaping where thou didst not sow, and 
gathering where thou didst not scatter ; 

25. And I was afraid, and went away and hid thy talent in the earth: 
lo, thou hast thine own. 


him to be up and enter into some new joy of his Lord.” — Phillips Brooks. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly the ‘ joy of the Lord’ will be found in the ultimate glorious fruition of the 
Lord’s great enterprise, to which the faithful servant has contributed ; but it is 
found also here and now, and continuously, in the higher work and the greater 
capacity and the closer fellowship with the Master which are attained by faithful- 
ness.”” — Philip S. Moxom. 

22. And he also that received the two talents reported an increase of one hundred 
per cent, and received precisely the same praise and reward as the five-talent man. 
‘“ Where there has been the same faithful work, with different amounts of capital, 
there will be the same reward. Our Master does not care about quantity but about 
quality and motive. Christ rewards not actions, but the graces which are made 
visible in actions ; and these can be as well seen in the tiniest as in the largest deeds. 


The light that streams through a pin-prick is the same that pours through the widest - 


window.”’ — Alexander Maclaren. 

IV. PUNISHMENT OF UNFAITHFULNESS, vs. 24-30. Our attention is 
centred upon the man with only one talent. He is the average man, the man of the 
great majority. Our Lord spends most words upon the warning addressed to him 
because most men need that warning. 

24. And he also that had received the one talent. ‘‘ The world must be saved 
by the faithfulness of commonplace people. If we could draw back the curtains of 
the millennium and look in, we should see not a Hercules here and there standing on 
the world-wasting monsters he has killed ; but a world full of men each with an arm 
of moderate muscle, but each triumphant over his own little piece of the obstinacy of 
earth or the ferocity of the brutes. It seems as if the heroes have done almost all 
for the world that they can do, and not much more can come till;common men awake 
and take their common tasks.” — Phillips Brooks. Lord, I knew thee that thou 
arta hard man. He judged his master by himself. ‘If we never try to do God’s 
will, we shall never know him in his love and tenderness. The worst of burying our 
talent is, that it always keeps us from knowing God aright.” — Rev. G. H. Morrison. 
Thus to-day many seek to excuse themselves from a godly life by alleging that God 
demands of men an impossible purity and unreasonable service. : 

25. And I was afraid. He was afraid that in trading with the talent he might 
lose it altogether, and so enrage his master against him. Many refuse to use for 
God the talents he has given them because they are afraid of the mistakes they will 
make, of their possible failure ; but no mistake or failure is so shameful as not to try 
at all. This man’s error was the opposite of that of the five foolish virgins: they 
were over-confident, he was not confident enough ; they held it too easy to serve 
their lord, he held it too hard. And went away and hid thy talent in the earth. 
“What a gift it is, this one talent, which he so thanklessly misuses !_ What a privi- 
lege it is even to live at all, what a privilege to be a Christian, what a privilege to 
have opportunities of being useful to one single being in God’s universe ! ’’ — Canon 
Newbolt. ‘‘ The servant thought that he had buried his talent ; but he made a great 
mistake, poor fellow, for that talent had buried him, and he was covered all over with 
the rubbish of his neglect, the dust of his laziness, and the disgrace of his sin, and he 


was so benumbed that he was unaware that he was lost in a hideous pit.’? — Rev. 
Caleb D. Bradlee. Lo, thou hast thine own. The talent of the parable might thus 
be returned, but not our spiritual talents. Not to use them destroys them. “A 


talent which we neglect to use is never the same as the talent which our Lord intrusts 
to us.””— Canon Newbolt. 
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26. But his lord answered and said unto him, Thou wicked and slothful 
servant, thou knewest that I reap where I sowed not, and gather where I 
did not scatter; : 

27. Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the bankers, and 
at my coming I should have received back mine own with interest. 

28. Take ye away therefore the talent from him, and give it unto him 
that hath the ten talents. 

29. For unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abun- 
dance: but from him that hath not, even that which he hath shall be taken 
away. 


Illustration. An Eastern fable represents a man, on leaving home, giving a sack 
of grain to each of his neighbors, to be kept for him. When he returned he found 
that one neighbor had stored the grain in his cellar and it was all mouldy and spoiled. 
The other had sowed the grain and returned it in the shape of a noble harvest, glori- 
ously multiplied. 

26. Thou wicked and slothful servant. He was wicked in slandering his master’s 
character, and slothful in failing to make a good use of the talent. ‘‘ God is angry, 
not only when a talented man does wrong: he is angry when a talented man does 
nothing.” — Rev. G. H. Morrison. Thou knewest that I reap where I sowed not. 
The master does not think it worth while to dispute the hard character given him ; 
he ie grant it ; he will answer a fool according to his folly, take him on his own 
ground. 

27. Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the bankers. All the more, 
if his master was so stern, the servant should have been faithful ; and if he was afraid 
to make business ventures himself, he might at least have placed the money in the 
hands of some trusty banker who would have paid him interest. So any timid soul 
may easily get the advice and help of some stronger Christian, and thus amount to 
something in Christ’s kingdom. This is why we should all associate ourselves with 
Bee organizations, which gather up small gifts and feeble powers into a mighty 
whole. 

28. Take ye away therefore the talent from him. ‘ The capacity for religion is a 
talent, the highest talent we have. This capacity, by total disuse and the overgrowth 
of others, is finally extirpated. Sin murders the angel in us, and saves the drudge 
or the worm. It isa taking away of the gems and leaving the casket, a taking away 
of the great and leaving the little, a taking away of the godlike and the celestial and 
a leaving of the sinner in his sin.””— Horace Bushnell. And give it unto him that 
hath the ten talents. ‘‘ Here is a law illustrated everywhere in experience. The 
capable and the trustworthy receive what the churlish, sluggish, and incapable 
misuse.” — Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 

29. For unto every one that hath shall be given. Use your muscles and they be- 
come stronger. Employ your mind on hard problems and it grows more acute. 
Moreover, become useful in God’s kingdom, seizing every opportunity to please 
him, and the opportunities which others neglect will come to you, and the honors 
and blessings which others reject will fall to your share inevitably. ‘The man 
who has, in the deepest sense of the term, has proved that he possesses a faculty of 
acquisition which may exert itself indefinitely in adding to his store.”” — Rev. Charles 
Moinet. And he shall have abundance. ‘“‘ God forbid that we should say that all 
success proves merit, and all failure is an indictment. Many of the noblest lives 
ever lived have seemed to the world to be failures ; many men have owed success 
to their vices. Still, looking at the world broadly, ordinary men succeed or fail 
because they deserve it.”” — Canon Glazebrook. Butfrom him thathath not. “‘ He 
that hath not ’ is he who holds his talent as if he had it not, not having it because not 
using it ; as a rich but unlearned man may have his library filled with good books 
containing all the learning of ages, yet he cannot be called their owner so truly as the 
poor scholar who arranges them on the shelves and knows something of their con- 
tents.”’ — Prof. James M. Hoppin. Even that which he hath shall be taken away. 
“There is hardly any saying of our Lord which is so often recorded in the gospel 
narratives. It is twice repeated in St. Matthew, once in St. Mark, and twice in St. 
Luke ; while in St. John the same thought is expressed in different language.”’ — 
Canon Glazebrook. 
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MATTHEW 26: I-13. 


30. And cast ye out the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness: 
there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth. : 


Illustration. ‘ A well-known scientist was on a Highland moor pursuing some 
botanical study. He was examining a heather bell under a microscope when a 
shadow was cast before him. Looking up, he saw an aged shepherd at his side. 
After words of greeting, he handed to his new companion the lens and the flower. 
The old man gazed, and looked up, and gazed again. Then with tears in his eyes 
he said, ‘ I wish ye’d never shown it me. I’ve trodden on thousands of ’em!’ Ah, 
solemn lesson! If we realize not our mistakes in Time, we shall forever lament 
them in Eternity. Seen then in the light of God, the opportunities and privileges 
that on earth we had deemed of so little account will be revealed as possessing hidden 
beauties of which we had never dreamed.” — G. E. Morgan. 

30. And cast ye out the unprofitable servant. ‘‘ This verse seems an echo of 
Matt. 13:42; 22:13. It favors the idea that ‘ the joy of the Lord’ (v. 21) is con- 
ceived as the banquet-hall.”’ — Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. Into the outer darkness. 
The misery of the unfaithful is summed up in this graphic phrase: their life is dark, 
and it is owtside. The bliss of the faithful is summed up in the two opposite words : 
light, and inside. They enter the joy of their Lord. There shall be the weeping and 
the gnashing of teeth. ‘‘ Weeping over lost opportunities, and gnashing of teeth in 
envy of those who, by faithfulness, won what he might have had.” — Rev. Daniel 
Shepardson, Ph.D. 


LESSON X (23).— March 6. 
JESUS AMONG HIS FRIENDS. — Matthew 26: 1-13. 
GOLDEN TEXT.— She hath done what she could. — Marx 14:8. 


Devotional Reading: Psalm 116 : 1-9, 12-14. 
Reference Material: Mark 14: 3-9; Luke 7: 36-50; John 12: 1-8. 
Primary Topic: SHow1nc Our LovE ror JEsuvus. 

Lesson Material: Matt. 26: 6-13; 25: 40. 

Memory Verse: She hath done what she could. Mark 14:8. 
Junior Topic: Grvinc Our Best. 

Lesson Material: Matt. 26 : 6-13. 

Memory Verse: Prov. 3:9. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: Our BrstT ror CurisT. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Tur Liprratity or Love, 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 
The Younger Classes will be interested 


out one question after the other, answer- 
ing them, and thus develop the lesson 


in a review of all we know about the 
Bethany home — the story of Martha’s 
anxious housekeeping and Mary’s choice 
of the good part, and the story of the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead. Pic- 
ture the making of the ointment, all the 
thousands of flowers that gave up their 
fragrance to it. Picture Mary’s long 
saving to buy it. Show a picture of a 
feast with the guests reclining. If you 
have a classroom to yourself, have one 
of the pupils lie down as on a couch, 
leaning on the left elbow. Show the 
children that Christ is as much pleased 
with the little things they do to serve 
him as he was with Mary’s gift. 

For the Intermediate and Senior 
Classes you may use a box filled with 
pieces of paper as large as the box, each 
bearing a question. The pupils will take 


story. Be sure to have the box and each 
piece of paper perfumed as delightfully as 
possible. 

The Older Classes will discuss liberal- 
ity, beauty, and enthusiasm in religion. 
Make a strong plea for personal devotion 
to Christ, which is the basis of religion. 
You may organize a little debate on the 
question, “Is it the duty of the Christian 
church to abolish poverty?” Also 
another debate on the question, ‘Is 
it right to spend large sums on church 
adornment ? ” 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time.— The evening of Tuesday, 
April 4, A.D. 30, two days before the 
Last Supper. 

Place. — Bethany, on the Mount of 
Olives. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The Sanhedrin, its members and work. 
Christ’s foes, during his life and to-day. 
Description of-Bethany. 

Christ’s social nature. 

Christ’s relation to women. 

The unfolding character of Judas. 
Enthusiasm in religion. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Besides the commentaries on Matthew, Mark, and 
John, chapters in Hepworth’s Herald Sermons, First 
Series, Sweetapple’s The Earthly Footsteps of Jesus, 
“Tan Maclaren’s” The Inspiration of Our Faith, 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, Vol. XVI., George Dawson’s 
The Authentic Gospel, Knight’s The Master’s Questions 
to His Disciples, Munger’s The Freedom of Faith, 
Lowell’s Practical Sermons, W. J. Dawson’s The Re- 
proach of Christ, Trench’s Westminster and Other 
Sermons, Gould’s In What Life Consists, Worcester’s 
Memorial Sermons, Bushnell’s Christ and His Salva- 
tion, Moody’s To the Work, Morrison’s The Footsteps 
of the Flock, Horton’s Cartoons of St. Mark, King’s 


JESUS AMONG HIS FRIENDS. 


MATTHEW 26: 1-13. 


Mary’s Alabaster Box, Talmage’s Old Wells Dug Out, 
Third Series, Berle’s Modern Interpretations of the 
Gospel Life, Thompson’s Burden Bearing, Allon’s The 
Vision of God, Huntington’s Sermons for the People, 
Sears’s Sermons and Songs, DeWitt’s Sermons on the 
Christian Life, Deems’s Sermons. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: Our Best for Christ. 


I. THE Fors oF JEsus, vs. 1-5. 

Their cruelty, craft, and caution. 

II. A Woman Wuo Gave HER BEst, 
vs. 6-9. 
Mary’s lavish gift. 
Judas’s mean criticism. 

III. Curist’s Best ror Mary’s Best, 
VS Ome 
The criticism answered. 


The gift and giver honored. 
Our gifts and their reward. 


1. And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished all these words, he said 
unto his disciples, 

2. Ye know that after two days the passover cometh, and the Son of man 
is delivered up to be crucified. 

3. Then were gathered together the chief priests, and the elders of the 
people, unto the court of the high priest, who was called Caiaphas ; 


I. THE FOES OF JESUS, vs. 1-5. The bright episode of Mary’s gift of love is 
set in a dark framework of hatred and falseness. What a contrast between Mary’s 
peer sacrifice and the plotting of the Jewish rulers, the treachery of the trusted 

isciple ! 

1. When Jesus had finished all these words. His last teachings in Jerusalem and 
the temple included in Matt. 21-25. He said unto his disciples. He had made the 
same prediction several times to them before, but never so definitely as now. 

2. Ye know that after two days the passover cometh. The passover began on the 
fourteenth of the Jewish month Nisan, corresponding to our March-April. It was 
the great festival commemorating the escape of the Hebrews from Egypt, especially 
the time when the death angel passed over the houses of the Hebrews, marked by the 
blood of the passover lamb, and slew the firstborn in all the houses of the Egyptians. 
These words were spoken on Tuesday and the betrayal was on Thursday. And the 
Son of man. Most appropriately does Christ use here his favorite name for himself, 
since it was as the representative of man, gathering up the guilt of the human race, 
that he was to suffer on the cross. Is delivered up to be crucified. ‘‘ The present 
tense expresses here something which, though future, is as good as present, because 
already determined, or because it must ensue in virtue of an unalterable law. The 
Son of man is betrayed according to the divine decree. Compare verse 24.’’ — Prof. 
Marvin R. Vincent. ‘In the heart of Judas, Christ read the deed as if already done. 
The secret imaginings of our to-day are the open sins and failures of our to-morrow.” 
— Rev. G. H. Morrison. 

. Then were gathered together the chief priests. This was a meeting of the 
Sanhedrin, the highest council of the Jews. The chief priests were the present high 
priest, who usually presided over the Sanhedrin, and his predecessors, and may have 
included the heads of the twenty-four courses of priests that served in turn in the 
temple. ‘And the scribes” is not found in the best manuscripts, but representa- 
tives of the scribes or lawyers were a part of the seventy-one members of the San- 
hedrin. And the elders of the people. Certain heads of families, representing the 
laity. Unto the court of the high priest. The courtyard, open to the sky, in the 
centre of the high priest’s palace, the rooms of the palace opening out from it. Meet- 
ings were often held in such courtyards, which were secluded and quiet. ‘“ The San- 
hedrin’s usual place of assembly at this particular epoch was called ‘the Halls of 
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4. And they took counsel together that they might take Jesus by sub- 
tlety, and kill him. 

5. But they said, Not during the feast, lest a tumult arise among the 
people. 

6. Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, 


Purchase,’ on the east of the Temple Mount.”’ — Cambridge Bible. Who was called 
Caiaphas. The Romans appointed and deposed high priests at their arbitrary will, 
and Joseph Caiaphas was appointed in a.p. 26 by the Procurator Valerius Gratus, 
and was deposed A.D. 38. His father-in-law, Annas, had been high priest, and was 
still considered to be high priest by the Jews, who did not admit the right of the 
Romans to depose him. 

4. And they took counsel together. How different a matter from their proper 
subjects of discussion! That they might take Jesus by subtlety. They had tried 
to catch him in argument, and had failed, as we have seen. They had also failed in 
their attempt to discredit him with the Roman government. The large number of 
his followers would pre- 
vent their taking him by 
force. Nothing was left 
but trickery, and this they 
— the chief legislators of 
the Jews — did not hesi- 
tate touse. And kill him. 
They would not be satis- 
fied with his imprisonment 
or exile ; murder was in 
their hearts. 

5. But they said, Not 
during the feast. The 
passover and the seven 
“days of unleavened 
bread’ which followed 
the passover, namely, 
Nisan 15-21. Lest a tu- 
mult arise among the 
people. ‘‘ The great dan- 
ger at the time of the pass- 
over, when the people, 
numbering hundreds of 
thousands, filled the city 
and encamped in tents 
outside the walls like a 
vast army. At a pass- 
; over less than thirty years 
CEES EEE a before, the people, partly 

House of Mary and Martha. i to avenge the death of 
Ruins on the reputed site of the home of Mary and Martha. two rabbis, rose against 
Archelaus, and were cruelly 

repressed with a slaughter of three thousand men.’’ — Cambridge Bible. 

Il. A WOMAN WHO GAVE HER BEST, vs. 6-9. This incident is “‘ one of the 
loveliest flowers of all the Gospels.’’ — Rev. George Dawson. It has been beautifully 
called ‘‘ a lyric prelude to the tragedy of Calvary.” ‘‘ There is nothing in the life of’ 
Jesus more pathetic and lovely than this incident.” — Rev. W. J. Dawson. Me 

6. Now when Jesus was in Bethany. John 12:1 implies that this supper was 
given to Jesus six days before the passover, when he first came to Bethany from 
Jericho ; but probably John merely described it then in order to complete his account 
of Christ’s relation to Bethany. Matthew and Mark both place this event on Tues- 
day evening. “Ina fold of the Mount of Olives, looking towards the rugged desolate 
hill country that stretches away to the Dead Sea, lies the little village of Bethany. 
To-day it is a small and somewhat ill-famed Moslem place. Its name, changed now 
from Bethany, ‘the house of figs,’ to El’Asariyeh, ‘ the place of Lazarus,’ and the 
tomb that bears his name, recall to us our Saviour’s greatest miracle ; while a ruined 
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7. There came unto him a woman having an alabaster cruse of exceeding 
precious ointment, and she poured it upon his head, as he sat at meat. 

8. But when the disciples saw it, they had indignation, saying, To what 
purpose is this waste? 


tower marks the supposed site of the house of Simon the leper.’’ — Rev. H. D. S. 
Sweetapple, D.D. In the house of Simon the leper. Of course he was not then a 
leper ; perhaps Christ had healed him and this supper was given in gratitude. He 
may have been the leper of Matt. 8:2. He was evidently a near friend of Lazarus 
and the two sisters, possibly a relative. This event is not to be confounded with the 
somewhat similar event of Luke 7: 36-50. The ‘‘ woman who was a sinner’ who 
there anointed Christ’s feet was certainly not Mary of Bethany, nor is there any 
reason to identify her with the equally noble Mary Magdalene. The Simon who 
gave that supper was a Pharisee and not a leper. 

7. There came unto him a woman. John, the closest friend of°Jesus, tells us 
that the woman was Mary, and also that Martha was helping serve the table and 
that Lazarus also was at the supper. The act was quite in harmony with the char- 
acter of the woman who had “ chosen the good part,” sitting at the feet of the Master 
(Luke to: 38-42). Having an alabaster cruse. Literally, ‘an alabaster,’’ the 
name of the material being transferred to the vessel made of it, as we say “‘ a glass.” 
John says that the vessel held a pound of ointment. ‘‘ These alabastra or unguent- 
flasks were usually made of the Oriental or onyx alabaster, with long narrow necks, 
which let the oil escape drop by drop, and could easily be broken.’ — Cambridge 
Bible. Of exceeding precious ointment. Mark says that it was “ pure nard,” 
spikenard. Canon Tristram, in The Natural History of the Bible, says that nard 
was ‘‘an Indian product procured from the Nardostachys Jatamansi, growing on the 
Himalaya Mountains in Nepaul and Bhotan. It was well known to the Greeks and 
Romans, and is mentioned 
by classic authors as de- 
rived from the hills on the 
banks of the Ganges. One 
peculiarity of the plant 
which is mentioned by 
old writers aids in its 
identification, namely, that 
it has many hairy spikes 
shooting from one root. 
These shaggy stems are 
caused by the root leaves 
shooting up from the 
ground and surrounding 
the stalk. It is from this 
part of the plant that the 
perfume is procured and 
prepared simply by drying 
it.” Herodotus speaks of : 
just such a flask of oint- rh a, Pe mare CaP 
ment sent among other pia: ; ; 
royal gifts by Cambyses to the king of Ethiopia. And she poured it upon his head. 
Mark says that she broke the flask, probably by striking the brittle neck, thus add- 
ing the sacrifice of the costly bottle to the sacrifice of the still more costly con- 
tents. Love’s gifts are thorough-going. John says that Mary poured the oint-, 
ment upon Christ’s feet ; very likely both the-head and the feet were anointed, 
in Mary’s eagerness of devotion. John also adds the graphic touch that “ the 
house was filled with the odor of the ointment.” As he sat at meat. Or “‘ reclined 
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Mode of Reclining at Meals. 


at table,” as in the margin. ‘“ Women were not permitted to recline at feasts ; 
but they were often allowed to sit on the divans around the walls. Mary may have 
been sitting there, when suddenly she approached the guests.” — Rev. H. D. S. 


Sweetapple, D.D. p ‘ 

8. But when the disciples saw it. John says that it was Judas who objected, and 
_ that he criticised the act because he wasa thief, and stole the money contributed to the 
band of disciples ; he coveted Mary’s gift for his own ill-got gains. Doubtless the 
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g. For this ointment might have been sold for much, and given to the 
poor. 

10. But Jesus perceiving it said unto them, Why trouble ye the woman? 
for she hath wrought a good work upon me. 


treasurer of the twelve started the murmuring, but “ probably all the disciples dis- 
approved more or less. It was a woman’s act, and they were men. She was a poet 
and they were somewhat prosaic.” — Expositor’s Greek Testament. They had in- 
dignation. ‘Those who love Jesus much must not tone down the fervor of their 
zeal to the lukewarmness of the general order of Christian men.” — C. H. Spurgeon. 
To what purpose is this waste? They were not disturbed by the cost of the feast, 
which might have fed a hundred beggars, but by the gift to Christ. It is expendi- 
tures for the highest things that are likely to be criticised. Trench turns the ques- 
tion around upon the questioners: “‘ Your lavishing of money and time and energy 
and thought upon worldly objects, upon sensual pleasures, upon temporary aims — 
to what purpose is this waste ? ” 

Illustration. ‘Henry Martyn left an English university to give his splendid 
talents to the heathen. Admiring and ambitious friends remonstrated, but in vain. 
Fired with irrepressible Jove for the Saviour, he could not withhold the costliest 
offering he could bring. He went a missionary to India. A victim of overwork and 
a tropical climate, he laid down his life at thirty-two, and died without the knowledge 
of a single human soul being converted to Christ through his labors. All the world 
exclaimed, ‘What a waste!’ But by that one unhesitating, magnificent self- 
immolation Henry Martyn generated a power for Christian missions which a hun- 
dred lives lengthened to three-score years and ten of ordinary service could not have’ 
produced.” — Rev. George H. Gould, D.D. 

“When Theodore Parker laid down the life of Adoniram Judson, he said, and 
justly, that if the missionary enterprise had done nothing but produce that life, all 
its costs were repaid.”’ — Rev. J. H. Worcester, D.D. 

Illustration. ‘‘ The rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley cannot run a saw-mill 
and have not any commercial value. Pictures are not ‘ board’ and statues are not 
‘lodgings.’ The world would turn as well on its axis if there were no tender grace of 
loveliness in all the world ; but it would sink and sink until humanity fell down 
to he animality, and the mill of ‘ the useful’ would grind us to death.’’ — Charles 
F. Deems. 

9. For this ointment might have been sold for much. For more than three hun- 
dred denarii, according to Mark, and a denarius was a day’s wage for a laborer, 
equivalent therefore in purchasing power to two dollars of our money. So Mary’s 
gift was worth $600, and was probably her entire wealth, perhaps her dowry. ‘‘ Arith- 
metic is always hateful, when it brings in the scales in matters where the heart is con- 
cerned.” — Rev. George Dawson. And given to the poor. ‘‘ It was natural that the 
disciples should recoil from this lavish apparent waste of a thing relatively of great 
value. They were men most of whom had been reared under conditions of great 
hardship and penury.” — Prof. A. A. Berle. 

III. CHRIST’S BEST FOR MARY’S BEST, vs. 1to-13. ‘Christ sets us an 
example of how to receive as well as how to give. He might have resented an honor 
so sudden and public ; he might have felt in it a certain embarrassing indelicacy, 
and have shrunk from its seeming ostentation, and from the position in which it 
placed him in regard to the spectators. He does nothing of the kind. He receives 
the gift with perfect simplicity, grace, and courtesy, and raises the whole episode 
into.a light unutterably solemn and affecting.” — Rev. W. J. Dawson. 

10, But Jesus perceiving it said unto them. Jesus knew their thoughts, and even 
if he did not, he could have guessed them from the disapproval written on their faces. 
Why trouble ye the woman? “‘ You are not only condemning this loving heart, 
you are causing it pain.’ He knew well how love of that deep type is a sensitive 
thing, and though not killed by want of sympathy, is wounded and chilled.’’ — Rev. 
G. H. Knight. “ Jesus felt for women only pity, reverence, sympathy, affection ; 
and thus all that we know as chivalry began in the temper of Jesus toward women.” 
— Rev. W. J. Dawson. For she hath wrought a good work upon me. Literally, 
“a beautiful thing,” a lovely deed. “ He who had mingled the cup of all the flowers 
appreciated the breath of the nard, and he who had made the stone-jars in the fac- 
tories of Alabastron knew the worth of that flask.””— T. DeWitt Talmage. ‘“ The 
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11. For ye have the poor always with you; but me ye have not always. 
12. For in that she poured this ointment upon my body, she did it to 
prepare me for burial. 


supreme expression of love is sacrifice. Martha’s love offered the sacrifice of serving, 
Mary’s the sacrifice of worship.”” — Rev. Henry Allon, D.D. 

11. For ye have the poor always with you. Of course this does not imply that 
poverty cannot be abolished ; and besides, as George H. Hepworth wrote, “ We 
may always have the poor with us, but it is not necessary that they should starve, 
and when we become more Christian we shall see to it that they do not starve.” 
One of the great aims of the church is to abolish poverty as fast and as far as is 
possible ; and the more we give to Christ and the church, the more we shall give to 
charity, philanthropy, and social betterment. 

Illustration, “In a certain church, on Easter Sunday, a woman of wealth pre- 
sented a bouquet of choice flowers that cost $50, and not a few people were in a state 
of perturbation because the money had not been given to the poor. The pastor 
announced at the evening service that all the people who desired to celebrate Easter 
by helping the poor with money might hand him their gifts at the close of the service, 
and not a single person remained to give him a dollar.”” — Rev. John Rhey Thompson. 

But me ye have not always. Yet Christ has told us that whatever we do for his 
needy little ones we do in reality to him. ‘ What a vast difference it would make in 
the service which we render, its nature and amount, and in the lives which we live, 
their quality and usefulness, if we could always remember that Christ may still be 
the direct object of affection, and thought, and effort.”” — Rev. Henry M. King. 

12. For in that she poured this ointment upon my body. Mark prefixes the sig- 
nificant and beautiful words, so comforting to all faithful souls whose means may be 
small, ‘‘ She hath done what she could.” Jesus asks no more than that, from any 
one. ‘I regard this simple sentence as one of the most encouraging expressions 
that fell from our Lord’s lips.” — Bishop Huntington. 

Illustration. D. L. Moody tells how a company of Christians in a Southern city 
met to see about building a greatly needed church among the poor. Only half the 
needed money was raised, and they thought they must abandon the project, when a 
washerwoman rose in the back of the church. She said her little boy had died the 
week before. All he had was a gold dollar. She said, “It is all I have, but I will 
give the dollar to the cause.”” Her words so touched the hearts of the rich men 
present that speedily all the money was raised. The new church became a great 
power for good. ; 

She did it to prepare me for burial. ‘‘ The disciples could not understand the 
words of Jesus about his death, but Mary had come to perceive what he meant. On 


this very evening he had spoken plainly on the subject (v. 2).”” — Prof. A. T. Robert- 
son. ‘The thought had come to Mary, ‘If his death is to be a death of violence 
and open shame, it may be impossible for me to do this then.’ ”? — Rev. G. H. Knight. 


John adds the beautiful touch that Mary had kept the ointment in view of Christ’s 
burial. ‘‘ There is great beauty in an action which is the outcome of a long time of 
loving, careful consideration.” — C. H. Spurgeon. ‘‘ A wise man is very impatient 
with all flowers that have not much depth of earth.”’ — Rev. George Dawson. “ Does 
not our love need to learn to be beforehand ? The most of us have some love, but 
we take care that it blossoms too late, and its fragrant exhalations often perfume only 
the grave of the beloved.’”’ — Rev. John Rhey Thompson. 

Illustration. ‘‘In the great ceremonial feasts of Egypt it was customary when 
the mirth ran highest to introduce a train of mourners bearing a dead man on his 
bier, that the feasters might remember man was mortal. It is as though such a thing 
had happened in this house at Bethany.’’ — Rev. W. J. Dawson. ’ ; 

Illustration. ‘‘ Death is always terrible. But sinful bodies are akin to it ; he 
alone could know its real terrors whose sinless body was out of all necessary touch 
with death. For him to die was a strange and outrageous incongruity. It was as 
if some dark jet of oozing water from an earthly swamp spurted up and quenched 
the sun.”’ — Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 


13. Verily I say unto you. ‘I tell you truly.” — Professor Moffatt. Christ 
draws special attention to the striking statement he is about to make. Wheresoever 
this gospel shall be preached. ‘“‘ The gospel of my death in love.” — Expositor's 


Greck Tesiament. “ This is the only intimation made by Christ that any record was 
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13. Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall be spoken of 
for a memorial of her. 


to be made concerning him.” — T. T. Munger. ‘‘ The little gospel, so to speak, of 
this loving woman’s devotion, he declares shall go forth with his.” — Horace Bush- 
nell. Inthe whole world. Thus Christ predicts the universality of his gospel, in the 
same breath in which he predicts his speedy death. He was to die, but his truth was 
to go right on. That also which this woman hath done. We have no record of any 
other act praised so highly by our Lord. Note that “it is not the woman who is to 
have world-wide mention, but her deed.””— T. T. Munger. Matthew and Mark 
do not name her, and John, who names her, omits this promise. It is like the monu- 
ment to the discovery of ether in surgery reared in the Boston Public Garden,’ which 
omits the name of the discoverer. Shall be spoken of. ‘“‘ Yet Matthew and Mark 


do not mention Mary’s name here, perhaps because she was still alive.’ — Prof. 
A. T. Robertson. For a memorial of her. ‘In memory of her.’ — Professor 
Moffatt. ‘‘ What would not some give for an advertisement like this? Every 


preacher of the gospel in every language to the end of time becomes her herald.” 
— New Century Bible. ‘Nor is this all. Her record is on high. ‘ This that she 
hath done’ is written in ‘ the book of God’s remembrance.’ ’’ — Charles Lowell. 

Illustration. ‘‘ This story of Mary has already been put into three hundred and 
fifty different languages, and it is now in circulation in every nation under heaven. 
One society in London alone prints, every working hour of the day, five hundred 
records of this act that took place in Bethany.” — D. L. Moody. 

Our GIFTS AND THEIR REWARD. “ To know what to give to any one, and how to 
give it, is one of the last achievements of good manners, one of the most delicate of 
tasks ; and, when successfully done, is one of the most gracious acts that can be 
performed. It is also one of the greatest victories of the soul to receive a gift prop- 
erly.”? — Rev. George Dawson. 

““ A loving heart is more original than the cleverest brains. There is a sort of 
genius in love for discovering original ways of doing good. Mary’s act was exceed- 


ingly original — far too original for the colder disciples at her side.” — Rev. G. H. 
Knight. 
“We are not moved by argument but by devotion. . . . Christianity obtained 


her martyrs, and won her victories, not because men reasoned that Christ was the 
Son of God, or concluded that his law was the most perfect righteousness, but be- 
cause multitudes of ordinary people loved him with all their hearts and were prepared 
to die for him. When women like Mary gave the best that they possessed to Christ 
in the hour of his defeat, and before he was crucified poured over him the spikenard 
of their love, the future of Christianity was assured, and Christ already had ascended 
his throne.”’ — “ Jan Maclaren.” 

“Tt is only when the love of Christ impels us to labor that our labor becomes 
Christian. The term Christian does not describe any particular kind of labor. It 
describes a spirit in which the labor is performed.’’ — Prof. John De Witt. 

Illustration. “‘ Herein lies the indefinable charm that pervades, like a subtle 
odor, our great cathedrals. They were works not of meanness, but of love. There 
was nothing niggardly or base in the spirit of those who built them. And this divine 
spirit clings to them now.” — Rev. H. D. S. Sweetapple, D.D. 

Illustration. ‘‘ There have been more brilliant women than Florence Nightingale, 
but all the world sings her praise. There have been men of more brain than Mis- 
sionary Carey; their names are forgotten, while his is famous on the records of the 
Christian Church. There may have been women with vases more costly than that 
which was brought into the house of Simon the leper ; but their names have been 
forgotten, while I stand before you to-night reading the beautiful story of this Bethany 
worshipper. That which we do for ourselves is forgotten ; that which we do for 
Christ is immortal.” — T. DeWitt Talmage. 

Illustration. “ Just before this event a young man, a boy, you might say, was 
raised by circumstances to the throne of the Caesars. He took the title of Great ; 
his glory filled the civilized world, and the age was called by his name. And yet 
this woman with her flask of ointment has made a single deed of personal love to 
diffuse a wider and sweeter fragrance than all the deeds of Augustus Cesar.’’ — Rev. 
Edmund H. Sears. 
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“Never forget that we serve a Lord who can read the humblest actions gloriously. 


He sees in the simple deed, inspired by love, meanings a 
He so interprets our poor and tangled service that 


of. 
morning.” — Rev. G. H. Morrison. 


nd purposes we never dreamed 
we shall hardly know it in the 


“What is the lesson or true import of Mary’s so much commended example ? 


What but this — do for Christ just 


Bushnell. 


“Tt was her best, and yet how poor 
That cruse of spikenard sweet and rare! 
She entered in at Simon’s door 
With trembling, though familiar there. 


; what is closest at hand, and be sure that you will 
so meet all his remotest, or most unknown, times and occasions. 

follow without question the impulse of love to Christ’s own person ; 
really full and sovereign, will put you along easily in a kind of infal 
make your conduct chime, as it were, naturally with all God’ 


Or, better still, 
for this, when 
lible way, and 
s future.” — Horace 


‘What could she give to him whose call 
Had brought her brother back from death? 
It was her best, yet poor and small 
For Him, the Lord of pulse and breath! 


“Fe took the fragrant gift: a wreath 
Of praise he twined about her name. 
It lit for him the cave of death: 
‘Against my burial she came!’”’ — George Thomas Coster. 


“Be kingly prodigal of time, for use 


In God’s sweet service. 


Tis a jealous cruse 


That holds thy life from love’s anointing wide. 

Shatter it grandly. See! an eager tide 

Of fragrant and of healing ministries 

Wrought on the Lord if on ‘the least of these’; 

And see! the ragged edge, the flakes fallen down, 

Form, at His word, thine alabaster crown!’? — Amos R. Wells. 


LESSON XI (24). — March 13. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. — Matthew 26: 14-30. 
PRINT verses 20-30. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— As often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim 
the Lord’s death till he come. —1 Cor. 11:26. 


Devotional Reading: Romans 5: 6-11. 
; Luke 22 


Reference Material: Mark 14 : 17-26 
ONO, 197 S sie Se evi 


: 7-23 ; John 13 : 1-30; 1 Cor. 


Primary Topic: JESUS AT SUPPER wiTH His FRIENDS. 
Lesson Material: Matt. 26 : 17-19, 26-29. 


Memory Verse: This do in remembrance of me. 


Luke 22: 19. 


Junior Topic : REMEMBERING OuR LorD Jesus. 
Lesson: Material: Matt. 26 : 17-19, 26-29. 


Memory Verses: Luke 22: 19, 20. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: THE Lorp’s SupPER AND ITs MEANING. 


Topic for Young People and Adults : Communion witH Curisv. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


In the Younger Classes. — The small- 
est child has seen the Lord’s Supper cele- 
brated, and wonders why his elders are 
eating and drinking in church. This 
lesson is to explain why, and to make 
Jesus seem nearer and dearer to the 
children whenever they are present at a 
communion service. Tell the whole 
story clearly and simply, not omitting 
the picturesque detail of the man with 
the pitcher and not leaving out Judas. 
At the outset tell the children that after 


you have told the story you will ask one 
of them to tell it. Then have several go 
through it till it has been told by them 
with all the details. After each of these 
recitals you will drive home one of the 
teachings of the lesson. 

In the Older Classes. — The lesson 
story is very familiar to the older pupils, 
and the teacher will pass over it with a 
series of swift questions, pausing over 
any detail which seems less clear to the 
class. Most of the time will be spent 
in considering what communion with 
Christ really is and in making it very 
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LESSON XI. 


First QUARTER. 


vivid to the class. Deal with the daily 
prayer and Bible reading of the Christian, 
with Christian meditation, and with 
drawing close to Christ in the church 
meetings, as well as with the fullest use 
of the wonderful uplift and strengthening 
of the Lord’s Supper. These themes 
may be assigned in advance to different 
pupils for five-minute essays or talks. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The career and character of Judas. 

The origin and meaning of the passover. 

Comparison of the Lord’s Supper and the passover. 
The use of unfermented wine. 

The meaning of unleavened bread. 

New Testament interpretation of the Lord’s Supper. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: The Lord’s Supper and Its 
Meaning. 


J. THE Dark BACKGROUND, vs. 14-16. 

The traitor among the Twelve. 

The cause of his treachery. 

THE PLACE OF THE PASSOVER, VS. 
7 EO. 


The man with a pitcher. 
Our homes for Christ. 


te 


TIT. “Is fr; Lorp:?** vs. 20-25: 
The traitor at the sacred feast. 
Are we betraying our Lord? 

IV. THe New CoveENAnt, vs. 26-30. 


The meaning of the bread. 
The meaning of the cup. 
What the Lord’s Supper should do for us. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Burrell’s In the Upper Room. Wilson’s The Christ 
We Forget. Genung’s The Man with the Pitcher. 
Lefroy’s Agonié Christi. Hugh Black’s Christ’s 
Service of Love (communion sermons). Chapters on 
the Lord’s Supper in Morrison’s The Weaving of Glory, 
Aitken’s Eastertide, Expository Sermons on the New 
Testament, Newton’s An Ambassador, Broughton’s 
Table Talks of Jesus, Conwell’s How to Live the Christ 


Life, Andrew Murray’s The Two Covenants and The 
Lord’s Table, Lilienthal’s Some Actors in Our Lord’s 
Passion, Morrison’s The Footsteps of the Flock, Phillips 
Brooks’s Sermons, Vol. I., Cox’s Expositions, Second 
Series and Fourth Series, Adams’s The Communion 
Sabbath, Simcox’s The Cessation of Prophecy, Hugh 
Black’s The Gift of Influence, George Adam Smith’s 
The Forgiveness of Sins, Spurgeon’s Sermons, Vol. 
XVIII., Wesley’s Sermons, No. CVI., Moody’s Great 
Joy, Vol. II., Maurice’s Sermons Preached in Country 
Churches, Ker’s The Day-Dawn and the Rain, W. J. 
Dawson’s The Threshold of Manhood, Essential Chris- 
tianity by Hugh Price Hughes, Sacramental Dis- 
courses by James W. Alexander, Dewhurst’s The 
Investment of Influence, McClelland’s The Mind of 
Christ, Elmslie’s Sermons, George Dawson’s Sermons 
on Disputed Points. 


Photo by Wilson. 
The Upper Room, 


Reputed place of the Last Supper. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Thursday evening, April 6, 
A.D. 30. 
Place. — The upper room, in Jeru- 


salem. 


I. THE DARK BACKGROUND, vs. 14-16. 
Jesus, the darkest cloud of all was the treachery of Judas. 
was good in him. He had been drawn to Christ. 
He was the only office-holder among them, their 
Perhaps, being from Judea, the only one not a Galilean, he was better 
He was ambitious, and expected Christ to set 


selection for the inner Twelve. 
treasurer. 
trained in business than the others. 


As the clouds gathered around 
This man had much that 
He had been thought worthy of 


up an earthly kingdom ; but the others also were ambitious, even the saintly John, 
and they also expected Christ to become an earthly king. But they did not yield to 
the baser elements in their nature, and we see Judas coming ever more and more 
under the domination of his worst self. He objected strenuously to Mary’s lovely 
gift of the ointment. We are told that he fell so low as to steal from the disciples’ 
common fund. At last, when Christ refused a crown and when the tide of popularity 
turned against him, Judas joined Christ’s enemies, went to the plotting members of 
the Sanhedrin, and agreed for a pitiful thirty pieces of silver (120 denarii, and the 
denarius was a laborer’s day’s wages) to show them where and how they could safely 
seize Jesus without arousing a mob against them. ‘‘ So he makes ‘a covenant ’ with 
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them, just as Jesus was about to make the new covenant with his disciples, and to 
promise them, in a higher form, all that Judas craved.’’ — Samuel Cox. 

“The conduct and career of Judas are practically repeated to-day by many and 
by all who have betrayed their Christian faith ; who having put their hand to the 
plough have turned back ; who dazzled by worldly advantages have given up the 
service of Christ ; who because the world so persistently shouts that Christianity 
is a failure are discouraged and turn back from following Christ ; who as disciples 
of ope Crucified would ~be ‘ Christians without the cross.’ ”’ — Rev. Herman Lili- 
enthal, 

“‘ Judas left Christ, Christ did not leave him.” — Rev. W. J. Dawson, D.D. 

II. THE PLACE OF THE PASSOVER, vs. 17-19. That Judas might not know 
the place of the last supper and betray him there, Jesus sent Peter and John into 
Jerusalem on a mysterious errand. They were to meet a man bearing a 
pitcher of water from the well (usually 
a woman’s errand, but on this night 
always performed by the men). They 
were to follow him, note the house he 
entered, and boldly claim there a guest- 
room for the passover. He would show 
them a large upper room, furnished 
with a low table, couches, and dishes, 
ready for their occupancy. On their 
arrival the master (‘‘ goodman ’’) of 
the house would prepare the supper. 
All this came to pass as the Saviour 
had told them. 

Our Homes ror Curist. ‘ This 
goodman stands for that splendid 
company of influential laymen who hold 
themselves and all their possessions 
subject to the order of Christ. Dis- 
cipleship is stewardship. Our time 
and treasure are held in trust. It is 
enough for a true Christian when the 
word comes, ‘ The Master hath need.’ 
Happy is he whose home has ever a ' 
room which Christ may call ‘ my guest- 
chamber.’ Nay rather, happy is he in 
whose heart and home alike there is no 
smallest room which is not wholly t 
Christ’s.”” —Rev. David James Burrell, Mant BeatinatanvVatempitcher 
D.D. z 

Professor Genung’s story, The Man with the Pitcher, imagines that this man was 
born in Bethlehem on the night when Christ was born, and that his life was con- 
nected with our Lord’s in humble ways, as many obscure lives must have been. 

Curist WaAsuEes THE DiscipLEs’ Fret. This touching and most instructive 
incident is related only by the Beloved Disciple (John 13:1~-11). There was no 
servant to perform the necessary and unpleasant task of washing the bare, dusty, 
and hot feet of the little company. The disciples (Luke 22 : 24-26) seem to have 
been disputing who should perform this service when their divine Lord settled the 
dispute and put them all to shame by doing it himself. And he did this, as John 
says, ‘‘ knowing that the Father had given all things into his hands.” 

Illustration. ‘“‘ Like those double stars astronomers tell us of, revolving round 
one common center, one of them opaque, one of them glowing, the black one and the 
golden one bound together by the power of their mutual attraction, so the glory and 
the lowliness, the majesty and the meekness, are indissolubly connected in the 


character of Christ.”? — Expository Sermons. ? t j 
‘“‘ Never was pride more exquisitely rebuked than in that acted parable, in which 
was revealed the secret of true greatness and the loftiness of true humility.” — Rev. 


Joseph Fort Newton, Litt.D. : 

“Christ washed the feet of his bitterest enemy, the man who had sold him to 
death. If you have an enemy, forgive him ; if you can do him an humble kindness, 
doit. It is the law of Christ.”” — Prof. W. G. Elmslie. 
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20. Now when even was come, he was sitting at meat with the twelve 
disciples ; 

21. And as they were eating, he said, Verily I say unto you, that one of 
you shall betray me. 

22. And they were exceeding sorrowful, and began to say unto him every 
one, Is it I, Lord? 


“* God stoops because it is Godlike. Man must stoop if he would rise to the stature 
of Christ.”” — Hugh Black. ; 

Illustration. Nothing arouses more admiration than lowly service. “ When the 
Chinese Commissioners visited Chicago they were shown its railways, its warehouses, 
its factories, its hospitals, Hull House, and the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
‘ What impressed you most ? ’ some one asked those Confucianists. ‘ The hospitals, 
Hull House, and the Young Men’s Christian Association,’ was the answer.” — Rev. 
T. Calvin McClelland, D.D. . 

Ill. “IS IT I, LORD?” vs. 20-25. ‘‘ To the end, Jesus held out his hand to 
save the Iscariot. He admitted Judas to the innermost friendship of Bethany. He 


Leonardo da Vinci. 
The Last Supper. 


1. Bartholomew. 4. Judas. 7. Thomas. to. Matthew. 
2. James the Younger. 5. Peter. 8. James the Elder. 11. Thaddeus. 
3. Andrew. 6. John. 9. Philip. 12. Simon. 


made him welcome at the Last Supper. And, knowing from the first that the man 
was a traitor, he framed his warnings with a tender tact that appealed to the guilty 
apostle without repelling him.” — P. Whitwell Wilson. 

20. Now when even was come. “ It was night ” (John 13 : 30) when Judas left 
the room — fit time for the betrayal. He was sitting at meat. ‘ Rather, ‘ was re- 
clining at table,’ on a couch, after the Oriental fashion, leaning on the left arm with 
the right hand free.’’ — Westminster New Testament. With the twelve disciples. 
Judas had not yet gone out. 

21. And as they were eating. There is no mention of the paschal lamb, and 
some scholars think that this was not the passover supper, but a preliminary meal to 
which Christ gave a sacramental character. He said, Verily I say unto you. The 
“verily ”’ emphasizing the solemnity of the terrible announcement he was to make. 
That one of you shall betray me. Perhaps Christ wished to bring about the with- 
drawal of Judas before the institution of the Lord’s Supper, and so gave him this 
notice that he was discovered. 

22. And they were exceeding sorrowful. John tells us that they looked at one 
another in dismay ; thus Leonardo da Vinci represents them in the world’s greatest 
picture. And began to say unto him every one. ‘Including Judas. Silence would 
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23. And he answered and said, He that dipped his hand with me in the 
dish, the same shall betray me. 

24. The Son of man goeth, even as it is written of him: but woe unto 
that man through whom the Son of man is betrayed! good were it for that 
man if he had not been born. 

25. And Judas, who betrayed him, answered and said, Is it I, Rabbi? 
He saith unto him, Thou hast said. 


have exposed him to suspicion.’”” — Westminster New Testament. Is it I, Lord? 
“ The form of the question expects a negative answer. ‘ Surely I am not the one.’ ” 
— Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. It was surprising that, instead of suspecting one 
another as the traitor, each turned his questioning inward upon himself. ‘ When 
the wind is rising it is good for each ship at sea to look to its own ropes and sails, and 
not stand gazing to see how ready the other ships are to meet it. We all feel that 
we would rather hear a man asking about himself anxiously than to see him so sure 
of himself that the question never occurs to him.” — Phillips Brooks. 

23. And he answered and said, He that dipped his hand with me in the dish. 
See Ps. 41:9. ‘‘ This was not so much the identification of the betrayer, as it-was 
a rebuke. They were all dipping with him in the dish. What he meant to convey 
was this: One will betray me; one who is at present intimate enough with me to 
eat out of the same dish with me. One pretendedly so close, and yet having murder 
in his heart.’”’ — Rev. Len G. Broughton. ‘‘ There is no arrow so poisonous in its 
wound and so certain in its aim as that which is shot from the bow of an estranged 
friend.”” — Dean Lefroy. The same shall betray me. ‘“‘ As several dipped in the 
same dish with Jesus (they had no spoons, of course), it was not possible to tell by 
this indirect sign.” — Prof. A. T. Robertson. John tells us that Jesus pointed out 
Judas definitely to him by giving him a “ sop,” that is, a piece of unleavened bread 
dipped in a sauce made of vinegar and fruits. : 

24. The Son of man goeth, to his death, to the cross. Even as it is written of 
him, in such passages as Ps. 22; Isa. 53. Christ’s death was part of the divine 
ordering of the ages, but man’s part in it was of man’s free will ; and therefore Christ’s 
slayers were as guilty as if Christ’s death had not been prophesied. But woe unto 
that man through whom the Son of man is betrayed! Note the present tenses in 
this verse ; the Saviour sees the awful deed as already completed. Good were it 
for that man if he had not been born. This is not pessimism, it does not imply that 
life is evil in itself. ‘‘ The whole underlying implication is that life itself is a great 
gift and a great blessing, but Judas had forfeited that gift and turned the blessing 
into a curse. If we would escape from the doom of Judas we must take our life 
solemnly as a great gift, thankfully rejoicing in all that is light and sweet and beauti- 
ful in it, but also seriously accepting the great moral responsibility of the gift.’”? — 
Prof. Hugh Black. 

25. And Judas, who betrayed him, answered. Judas had been chosen by our 
Lord because he was the best man for the place. Judas had given up all. and followed 
Christ. He had preached Christ, had healed the sick and cast out devils in Christ’s 
name. ‘‘ Who would have guessed that he who had made such a success would ever 
fall through covetousness 2? Who would have thought it possible that such a saint 
should become a devil? His sin could not have been as great as it was unless he 
had had great gifts and graces from God first.” — W. H. Simcox. And said, Is it 
I, Rabbi? The other disciples were asking this question, and Judas had to, or be 
conspicuous by his silence. He saith unto him, Thou hast said. “It is incon- 
ceivable that Christ should have answered him with a simple affirmative. Such a 
statement could only have provoked an outbreak of fury against Judas. What was 
required was just this ambiguous affirmative, suggesting to the traitor himself the 
certainty that his treachery was known ; to others, if they overheard it, a half un- 
certainty as to what was meant, and leaving opportunity to Judas of withdrawing 
from his course of treachery before its absolute and final exposure.” — International 
Critical Commentary. Probably at this point Judas left the room to complete his 
betrayal of Christ and was not present at the Lord’s Supper. 

Are We BreTrRAyING Our Lorp? “ Just as Esau was the type of the fleshly 
man, waking up too late to the conviction of spiritual truth, so Judas is the type of 
the partly spiritual man, whose better nature is gradually sapped by evils imperfectly 
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26. And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake 
it; and he gave to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. 

27. And he took a cup, and gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it; 


resisted, till the light of piety dies out, leaving the house of the spirit desolate and 
dark.”’ — Rev. W. J. Dawson, D.D. 

“‘ Every one may say, should say, ‘ Lord, is it 1?’ But every one who does say 
so should say also, ‘ Lord, if it is I, by thy cross and thy precious blood, by thy own 
infinite love, raise me out of my selfishness and despair. I will not distrust thee be- 
cause I distrust myself. Thou didst give thy body and blood for the life of the world, 
let me partake of them as one of that world. Let.me be united to thee now that I 
may have thee as my portion forever.’”” — F. D. Maurice. 

IV. THE NEW COVENANT, vs. 26-30. It is wonderful that our Lord, thus 
surrounded by foes outside and within the little band, and with the certainty of a 
terrible death before him, should have thought to institute this memorial feast for 
the helping of all future disciples. It is proof that Christ’s thought is always on 
our need, and that nothing can disturb it or draw it away. 

26. And as they were eating. Probably toward the end of the meal. Jesus took 
bread. Note the beautiful simplicity of the symbols and ceremonies that Christ 
chose, contrasted with the elaborate ritual of the Old Testament, and with the 
gorgeous and intricate forms that the Roman Catholic Church has built up. ‘“ He 
took bread, he took the cup, he took a towel. Christ, before all, would be practical ; 
would bring these awful mysteries into the most intimate and useful connection 
with our lives. He wants your common life, in its sin, its hunger, and its duties, 
that he may show you how his grace is its daily food, and how his example is its 
highest standard.’’ — Sir George Adam Smith. And blessed. ‘‘ The bread was 
not the object of the blessing, but God its giver.’”” — New Century Bible. This was 
a sad evening for Christ, but “‘ no sorrow should fill man’s heart to forgetfulness even 
of earthly love, much less of the Heavenly Lover. He loves but little who excludes 
love because it is night, or because he is in sorrow ; for that sweet passion-flower 
blooms best in unlikely places.”’ — Rev. George Dawson. And brake it. Not merely 
to distribute it, but also to signify the breaking of his own body on the cross. And 
he gave to the disciples. Note that it is not said that Christ himself partook of the 
bread : he was giving himself to his disciples. And said, Take, eat. The observance 
of the Lord’s Supper is not optional, it is Christ’s command. Thisismy body. The 
Lord’s Supper commemorates the death of Christ, rather than some glorious exhibition 
of abounding life, like the stilling of the tempest or the raising of Lazarus. The 
saddest and at first sight repulsive event of Christ’s life is selected as the one event 
he most wishes remembered. It is because this event best shows his love. 

Illustration. A very beautiful woman had misshapen, ugly hands. One day her 
daughter said to her, ‘‘ Mother, I love your eyes, and your hair, and your face, they 
are so beautiful ; but I cannot love your hands.” Then the mother told how, years 
ago, when the house had taken fire, she had rushed in and snatched a baby from the 
blaze, and so ruined the beauty of her hands ; and that baby was the daughter who 
was talking to her. Then the daughter kissed the shapeless hands with a passion of 
devotion, and said, “‘ Mother, I love your face and your eyes and your hair ; but 
now I love your hands best of all.” 

27. And he took acup. This, of course, does not require us to use only one cup 
when large numbers partake of the communion. 

Illustration. ‘‘ On Oliver Goldsmith’s monument these words are written: 
Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit — He touched nothing that he did not adorn. That 
may have been true of Goldsmith ; but in nobler senses it was true of Jesus. When 
he went to Cana he found water there ; but the water was wine before the feast was 
ended. Now he takes the wine upon the table, and exalts it into the symbol of his 
blood.’”? — Rev. G. H. Morrison, D.D. 

And gave thanks, as he had given thanks for the bread. One of the names of the 
Lord’s Supper is the Eucharist, or feast of thanksgiving. As the bread signifies the 
Christian’s strength, so the wine signifies the Christian’s joy. And gave to them 
the cup being handed from one to another. Saying, Drink ye all of it. In the 
Rvohtes Church the beauty of the emblem is spoiled by reserving it for the priest 
alone. 
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28. For this is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many 
unto remission of sins. 

29. But I say unto you, I shall not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom. 
oie And when they had sung a hymn, they went out into the mount of 

ives. 


28. For this is my blood of the covenant. God’s ancient covenant with his people 
was sealed with the blood of beasts ; his New Covenant (New Testament) with us 
is sealed with the blood of his Son! Note the present tense, the sacrifice being 
already determined upon in the mind of Christ, so that he speaks of it as already 
occurring. Note also that, as the living Saviour spoke these words, he could not 
have meant them to be taken literally, but simply intended to establish the wine as 
a perpetual symbol and memorial of his shed blood. Which is poured out for many. 
“ Leave out the cross, and you have killed the religion of Jesus. Atonement by the 
blood of Jesus is not an arm of Christian truth, it is the heart of it.” — C. H. Spur- 
geon. Unto remission of sins. ‘“‘ Remission ”’ means “ sending away.’ God puts 
them out of his sight, and so we have a right and a duty to put them out of our sight. 
Not all the consequences of sin are thus obliterated, the scar remains, the past can- 
not be rewritten, what is done cannot be undone ; but the greatest consequence, the 
guilt of sin and its eternal punishment, has been obliterated forever. How? ‘“ Many 
feel that they do not understand or realize this wonderful power of the blood. Much 
thought does not help them ; even prayer does not appear to bring them the light 
they seek. The blood of Christ is a divine mystery that passes all thought. Like 
every spiritual and heavenly blessing, this too, but this especially, needs to be im- 
parted to us by the Holy Spirit.”,— Andrew Murray. ‘‘ When we come to our 
dying hour the blood will be worth more than all the kingdoms of the world to us.” 
—D. L. Moody. 

29. I shall not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine. But Christ looked for- 
ward confidently to the ages in which his disciples would thus drink in his memory. 
What sublime confidence in one who was soon to die a shameful death as a criminal ! 

Illustration. “‘I know of nothing parallel in history. Cicero was deeply con- 
cerned to think what men might say of him six hundred years after his death. Crom- 
well believed his izstitutions would last. Napoleon knew that the world would 
wonder at him, but he knew perfectly that it would never Jove him. Christ only — 
Christ betrayed and crucified — saw the love and the worship of the centuries.’?’ — 
Rev. G. H. Morrison, D.D. 

Until that day when I drink it new. The Lord’s Supper looks backward to the 
deliverance from Egypt and forward to our going to Christ and Christ’s second 
coming to the earth. ‘‘ The cup of communion which we now hold has come down 
to us from Christ’s own hand, and we send it forward until it shall reach the hand 
that gave it to us. He will resume that cup to cast it into the river of his pleasures, 
to disappear there forever. It shall be needed no more, for it brings but a feeble 
draught to parched lips in the wilderness, and thenceforth we shall eternally drink at 
the fountain-head.” — John Knox. New refers to quality rather than time, not 
newly made, but fine and perfect, as new things are. Christ looks forward to new 
heavens and a new earth, and new men. With you. What a blessed thought, that 
heaven does not seem perfect to Christ without us! In my Father’s kingdom. The 
new order of things, when the glorified life which Christ introduced on earth shall 
be triumphant over sin and death. It is often referred to in Christ’s teaching as a 
feast. 

30. And when they had sung a hymn. The Jews sung at the passover “ the one 
hundred and thirteenth and five following Psalms, chanting the first two of them at 
the commencement, and the latter four at the close of the feast. These Psalms, 
called collectively The Hallel, were selected because they were held to celebrate the 
Exodus from Egypt, the Dividing of the Red Sea, the Giving of the Law, the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead, and the Lot of the Messias.”” — Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. This is 
the hymn sung by Jesus and his disciples. “‘ It is commonly said that there is no 
such singing heard elsewhere as at the Lord’s table. (Certainly we are never in so 
good a frame of mind to enjoy it.’””— Nehemiah Adams. They went out into the 
mount of Olives. To the garden of Gethsemane, to which Judas led Christ’s enemies, 
and where he betrayed his Lord to death. 
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Wuat THE Lorp’s SuPPER SHOULD Do For Us. In the Lord’s Supper and what 
it stands for ‘‘ there is a constant safeguard against worldliness. Taught through 
the bread to see the death of Christ, man sees in his wealth the means of serving 
Christ. Trained through the cup to see redeeming blood, he finds in every meal a 
kindly providence.” — Rev. G. H. Morrison, D.D. : 

‘In the far East a proverb is current that runs thus : ‘ No man eateth bread with 
me and keepeth a secret.’ Who hath aught to tell his Lord ? Let him speak of it 
at the table.”’ — Rev. E. W. Work, D.D. 

“‘T have not yet seen saints in the church who were so saintly that they did not 
need the Lord’s Supper. The Lord’s Supper is for sinners to assist them to a more 
perfect appreciation 
of Christ and a higher 
living in his name. 
They who are con- 
scious of their sinful- 
ness, and feel them- 
selves unworthy of 
the Lord’s Supper, 
are the most worthy 
ones who come.” — 
Rev. Russell H. Con- 
well, D.D. 

“ One reason why 
many neglect the 
communion is, they 
are so much afraid of 
‘eating and drink- 
ing unworthily’ that 
they never think how 
much greater the dan- 
ger is when they do 
not eat or drink at 
all.” — John Wesley. 

“ Before you can 
remember Christ well 
in the Lord’s Supper, you must ask the assistance of the Holy Spirit. I donot be- 
lieve in Mrs. Toogood’s preparation, who spent a week in preparing, and then find- 
ing it was not the ordinance Sunday, she said she had lost all the week ; but I do 
believe in a holy preparation for the Lord’s Supper, when we can, on a Saturday if 
possible, spend an hour in quiet meditation on Christ, and on the passion of Jesus.” 
— C. H. Spurgeon. 

“These symbols — the bread and the wine — are a memorial of the essential 
divineness and sacredness of the things which we regard as earthly and material.” 
— Rev. Frederic E. Dewhurst. 

“Tf we had been so taught that every time we break our fast we should do it 
in remembrance of him, if we saw in the viands of each meal a pledge of his promise 
to be with us always and a witness of its fulfilment, life would be for his people 
gladder, more glorious, and infinitely safer than most of us find it now.” — William 
Burnet Wright. 

“Over and over again it is asserted by Moses that the life is in the blood, while 
it is equally reasonable to affirm that the nature is in a similar sense in the body. As 
we drink of the cup, we may dare to believe that the life of God is being imparted to 
our otherwise dying nature ; as we partake of the bread, faith may dare to assure 


itself of a participation, ever fuller and more complete, in the divine nature.” — 
Rev. W. Hay Aitken. 


Garden of Gethsemane. 


LESSON XII (25).— March 20. 


JESUS ON THE CROSS. — Matthew 27: 33-50. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us. — Rom. 5:8. 
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JESUS ON THE CROSS. MATTHEW 27 : 33-50. 


MARCH 20. 


Devotional Reading : Psalm 22: 1-5, 14-10, 27, 31.. 
Reference Material: Matt. 26: 31— 27:32; John 12: 24-33; 
OSE eon Onn GALORE AS 
Primary Topic: Jesus Dyinc ror Us. 
Lesson Material: Luke 23 : 33-43. 
Memory Verse: God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal 
life. John 3: 16. 
Junior Topic: Jesus Cruciri1ep. 
Lesson Material: Matt. 27 : 33-50. 
Memory Verse: 1 Cor. 15: 3. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: THe SupREME SACRIFICE. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Tur Cross anp Its MEraninc To-pay. 


t Cor. 1: 18- 


cut in the shape of a cross. Each cross 
will contain several questions, numbered, 
such as 3, 8, 13, 21. The teacher will 
have the questions read and answered 
in the order of the numbers. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


In the Younger Classes the teacher 
will avoid the horrible details of cruci- 
fixion, and will emphasize the love and 
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BEFORE PILATE 


Diagram of the Day of the Crucifixion. 


courage which the Saviour showed on In the Older Classes the trials of 


the cross. Describe the darkness, and 
tell how it showed God’s grief. Review 
the seven words from the cross as illus- 
trating the character and work of Christ. 
Review by having the children give a 
list of the events at the cross, in order of 
time. 

In the Intermediate Classes a set of 
questions may be used, written on paper 


Jesus will be discussed, to bring out the 
injustice of them and the majesty of 
Christ. Combine all four Gospels, as 
in these Notes, to give a complete view 
of the events of the crucifixion. It will 
be well to assign these events in advance 
to the different members of the class, asking 
each to bring out in the class the spiritual 
teaching of the events assigned him. 
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MATTHEW 27 : 33-50. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — The crucifixion of Christ 
occurred on Friday, April 7, A.D. 30, 
from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. 

Place. — The hill Golgotha (Calvary), 
probably the skull-shaped hill north of 
Jerusalem, about two hundred yards 
outside the Damascus Gate. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Illegal features of Christ’s trial. 

The character of Pilate. 

The character of Herod. 

Crucifixion as a mode of execution. 
The location of Calvary. 

The seven words from the cross. 

The various watchers at the cross. 
The meaning of the cross to mankind. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Knox Little’s The Three Hours’ Agony. Mat- 
thews’s Waiting at the Cross. Wolland’s Good Friday. 
Stone’s The Passion of Christ. Beibitz’s Gloria Crucis. 
Alexanders Verbum Crucis. Tolman’s Via Crucis. 
Lowrie’s Gaudium Crucis. McClelland’s Verba Crucis 
and The Cross-Builders. Nicoll’s The Seven Words 
from the Cross. 
Gammack’s Good Friday. Gregg’s, Our Best Moods. 
Iverach’s The Other Side of Greatness. Morrison’s 
The Unlighted Lustre. Dykes’s Plain Words on Great 
Themes. Macdonald’s Unspoken Sermons, First Series. 
Lorimer’s Jesus the World’s Saviour. Sydney Smith’s 
Sermons. Moxom’s The Religion of Hope. Burrell’s 
The Spirit of the Age. Jefferson’s The Character of 
Jesus. Miller’s The Rod That Budded. Jackson’s 


LESSON XII. 


Bradley’s Seven Steps to the Cross. |, 


First QUARTER. 


First Things First. Bishop Ewing’s Revelation as 
Light. White’s Echoes from a Sanctuary. Phillips 
Brooks’s Sermons, Vol. I. McNeill’s Sermons, Vol. I. 
Trench’s Studies in the Gospels and Sermons New and 
Old. Nichols’s Sermons. Dean Vaughan’s Temple 
Sermons. Spurgeon’s Sermons, Vols. 17 and_ 19. 
Macleod’s Christ and Society. Drummond’s The Ideal 
Life. Kingsley’s Good News of God. Law’s The 
Grand Adventure. Simcox’s Cessation of Prophecy. 
Mann’s Comments at the Cross. The Crucifixion, a 
narrative by William T. Stead. ‘Ian Maclaren’s” 
Companions of the Sorrowful Way. Miller’s The Way 
of the Cross. Wilson’s The Christ We Forget. Mor- 
gan’s The Crises of the Christ. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: The Supreme Sacrifice. 


I. THE SUPREME SACRIFICE BROUGHT 
ABOUT, Matt. 26 136— 27 : 32. 
The agony in Gethsemane. 
The betrayal. 
The trials. 
The condemnation. 
The Sorrowful Way. 
Il. Tor SupreME SACRIFICE WIT- 
NESSED, Matt. 27 : 33-44. 
The Roman soldiers. 
The two robbers. 
The chief priests, scribes, and elders. 
The sorrowing disciples. 
III. THe SvupreMe SAcRIFICE Con- 
SUMMATED, Matt. 27 : 45-50. 
Nature in eclipse. 
The seven words from the cross. 
“It is finished.” 
The meaning of the cross for us. 


Drama. 


iss) 


Sanhedrin. 


sunrise. 


execute Jesus. 


crucified. 


Munkacsy. 
we hrist, | 


Detail, ‘‘ Christ before Pilate.” 


cross. 


“ Condemned ! 
over the voice of justice and truth. No voice of manly 


I. THE SUPREME SACRIFICE BROUGHT ABOUT, 
Matt. 26 : 36— 27:32. ‘“‘ The Passion of Jesus is a great 
It begins, in the narrow sense of the word, with 
the Agony in the Garden ; it ends with the last cry on the 
Cross, or the burial in the Sepulchre. 
stages, scene after scene, act after act, working out just 
the one central thought of the redemption of mankind.”’ 
—Canon W. J. Knox Little. 

t. The agony in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

2. The betrayal by Judas with a kiss. 
The arrest, Peter foolishly striking off the ear of 
Malchus the high -priest’s servant, which Christ heals. 

4. The trial before Annas, the former high priest. 

5. The trial before Caiaphas, the high priest, and the 


It has various 


These scenes are as follows: 


6. Peter’s denials. 
7. Christ mocked by his enemies. 
8. Final (legal) trial before the Sanhedrin, held after 


9. Suicide of Judas. 
ro. First trial before Pilate, who alone had power to 


tr. Trial before Herod, governor of Christ’s own 
country, Galilee. 


12. Final trial before Pilate, who condemns Jesus to be 


13. Christ scourged and mocked by the soldiers. 
14. The Via Dolorosa. Simon of Cyrene bears Christ’s 


The voice of the mob had prevailed 
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33-_ And when they were come unto a place called Gdl’-gd-tha, that is to 
say, The place of a skull, 

34. They gave him wine to drink mingled with gall: and when he had 
tasted it, he would not drink. 


courage had been raised.” — Rev. C. Armand Miller. ‘ Without indictment, he 
was arrested. Without evidence, he was accused. Without verdict, guilty or not 
guilty, he was condemned. He was scourged because he was too good to be slain, 
yet afterwards he was slain. No one who demanded his death or saw him die 
could say what evil he had done. And behind that contradiction of sinners lay a 
profounder meaning. That meaning was our redemption.” — P. Whitwell Wilson. 

II, THE SUPREME SACRIFICE WITNESSED, Matt. 27 : 33-44. ‘‘ While the 
mystery of the cross is unsearchable, there is much that we can know. Let us only 


From a photograph by Bonfils. 
The Probable Site of Calvary, North of the Walls of Jerusalem. 


The two caves in the center of the picture mark the eyes which give the hill the name of * Place of the 
Skull.”’ The garden of the burial was at its base. 


in spirit be gathered near it, and there will come out to us voices from that cross 
which will speak to us in deeper depths of our being than any other voices that have 
ever reached us from elsewhere.” — Trench. 

33. And when they were come unto a place called, in the Aramaic, Golgotha 
(Latin, Calvary). It was the third hour, or nine in the morning. That is to say, 
The place of a skull. ‘‘ Possibly the name came from the legend that it was the 
burial place of the skull of Adam. There is now north of Jerusalem a hill that looks 
like a skull when seen from Olivet, which fact may be the explanation of the name. 
But it is questionable whether the resemblance is not due to quarrying in the Middle 
Ages. It seems improbable that the place of the crucifixion was where the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre is within the walls of the city (John 19: 20). The hill to the 
north just mentioned may be the site of the crucifixion.” — Prof. A. T. Robertson. 

34. They gave him wine to drink mingled with gall. It was the sour wine that 
the Roman soldiers usually drank. ‘“‘ The potion was a stupefying draught given to 
criminals to deaden the sense of pain.”’ — Cambridge Bible. “ Some of the wealthy 
ladies of Jerusalem charged themselves with this office of mercy.” — Lighifoot. 
And when he had tasted it, he would not drink. ‘‘ As he tasted, he discerned its 
purpose, and, though doubtless grateful for the kindness, he refused. Not with 
senses thus beclouded and deadened may he meet death. The pains were terrible, 
and would become worse ; nor did he desire pain for pain’s sake: but the fear of 
pain may not tempt him, by an escape therefrom, to unfit himself for the work which 
yet lay before him.’’ — Rev. James S. Stone, D.D. ; ; 

35. And when they had crucified him. Matthew cannot bring himself to more 
than mention the awful deed. ‘‘ The cross was an instrument of torture as well as 
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35. And when they had crucified him, they parted his garments among 
them, casting lots; 
36. And they sat and watched him there. 


37. And they set up over his head his accusation written, THIS IS 
JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 


of death. Its victim was first of all scourged with knots of rope or leather thongs, 
to the ends of which were fastened bits of lead, which lacerated the body fearfully, 
sometimes tearing out eyes and teeth, and even inflicting death. This ordeal past, 
the mangled prisoner was either tied or nailed to a transverse-shaped wooden instru- 
ment, the weight of the body resting on a 
wooden pin or meagre seat, and then the 
whole was Nfted up, and was rudely pushed 
into a socket that it might stand upright. 
In such a position the sufferings were ex- 
cruciating. The blood rushed to the head, 
intense pain shot through the arms and legs, 
and the torn, gashed, and bleeding back, 
fretting against its rough support, racked 
the entire frame with indescribable torments. 
Nor was this all. The crucified one was ex- 
posed naked on the cross to the sun by day 
and the chills of night, and to the sharp 
teeth of beasts and the iron bills of ravenous 
birds ; and often before life was extinct these 
foul creatures began their loathsome orgies.” 
— George C: Lorimer. They (the four sol- 
diers on guard) parted his garments among 
them. That was the executioners’ preroga- 
tive. ‘* The soldiers are an ancient type of 
a modern class. Our community is full of 
men and women who prize and enjoy and 
appropriate the blessings flowing from 
Christ, whom to-day they are crucifying. 
For example, American freedom owes its 
origin to Jesus Christ ; yet there are Americans by the thousand who take the 
freedom and crucify the Christ.’”” — Rev. David Gregg, D.D. Casting lots. (See 
Ps. 22:18 — “ the programme of the crucifixion.’’) Perhaps they shook dice in their 
helmets. ‘‘ The usual dress of a Jew consisted of five parts, the head-dress, the 
shoes, the chiton (inner garment), the outer garment, and the girdle. The chiton 
remained after the four other articles were distributed. They could not divide it 
into four without spoiling it, and so they cast lots for it. It was seamless, unsewed, 
and woven in one piece from top to bottom.’ — Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

Tue First WorD FROM THE Cross (Luke 23: 34), ‘‘ Father, forgive them ; for 
they know not what they do,’”’ may have been spoken in the midst of the great first 
agony as the tortured body pulled down on the nails. This cry is ‘‘ surely the most 
glorious instance of a divine unselfishness ; of a loving self-control, a perfect self- 
devotion, an entire and absolute self-sacrifice, rising into the yet sublimer region of 
a literal self-forgetfulness.”” — Dean C. J. Vaughan. ‘‘ These words tell two things 
about the men that crucified Christ : they sinned — they needed forgiveness ; yet, 
as they sinned not knowing what they did, their sin was such as could be forgiven.” 
—W. H. Simcox. 

36. And they sat and watched him there. ‘It was only with dry eyes and a 
languid professional interest that these foreign soldiers could watch how the Jew 
would die. To a true watcher by it, the Cross of Calvary is the one spot of light 
and consolation for our unhappy race.” — Prof. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. “‘ Indeed, 
Christ crucified is the spectacle which commands the attention of the world.’ — 
Edward T. Hiscox. 

37. And they set up over his head his accusation written. It was the custom to 
nail to the cross the names of the criminal and his crime. John says that the charge 
was in Latin, the legal language, and also, for the reading of the people, in Hebrew 
(that is, Aramaic, the Jewish vernacular) and in Greek. THIS IS JESUS THE 
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38. Then are there crucified with him two robbers, one on the right hand 
and one on the left. 

39. And they that. passed by railed on him, wagging their heads, 

40. And saying, Thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in 
three days, save thyself: if thou art the Son of God, come down from the 
cross. 

41. In like manner also the chief priests mocking him, with the scribes 
and elders, said, 

42. He saved others; himself he cannot save. | He is the King of Israel ; 
let him now come down from the cross, and we will believe on him. 


KING OF THE JEWS. Probably the full form was “‘ This is Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews.’ The Jews urged Pilate to change it to ‘‘ that claimed to be 
King of the Jews” ; but with the futile obstinacy of a weak man, Pilate refused. 

38. Then are there crucified with him two robbers. If Christ had been crucified 
alone, his majesty might have overawed all spectators ; but his enemies placed him 
between two robbers. ‘‘ The loathing of all honest men was heaped upon them, and 
he, hanging there with them, in the same condemnation, was covered with the mantle 
of their sin. . . . Christ was crucified with man that man might rejoice in being cruci- 
fied with Christ.” — Phillips Brooks. 

39. And they that passed by. Among them many of the roughs of Jerusalem, 
friends of the two robbers. Railed on him, wagging their heads. ‘‘ It seems incon- 
ceivable that men could stoop so low. The sneers are directed at Jesus, not at the 
two robbers.’”’ — Prof. A. T. Robertson. 

40. And saying, Thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days. 
The reference is probably to the false testimony introduced at Christ’s trial (Matt. 
26:61). If thou art the Son of God, come down from the cross. “ Precisely because 
he is the Son of God he could not come down. ‘The sacrifice of himself was the only 
divine way, the only way for God.” — Bishop Ewing. 

41. In like manner also the chief priests . . . scribes and elders. These were 
members of the Sanhedrin, the chief of Christ’s foes, official leaders of the Jews. 

42. He saved others. This is a most significant admission. Himself he cannot 
save. ‘“‘ These are true words, but they were spoken by men who did not know how 
true they were. Because he was to save others, he could not save himself.’? — 
Principal Iverach. Himself — or others: this alternative was before Jesus at every 
step in his life, — in the wilderness temptation, when his mother and brethren sought 
him, when a crown was offered him, when Peter would dissuade him from the cross, 
when Pilate sought to save him from death. He could at any time order twelve 
legions of angels to his side, but he chose to lose his life that he might save the world. 

Illustration. ‘‘ Of all the epitaphs which I have ever seen, the one which I read 
in the English cemetery at Malta struck me most. It was graven on the tomb of a 
man who had lived the life of a great sufferer and a true philanthropist, and it con- 
sisted only of these touching words, ‘ He saved others ; himself he could not save.’ ”’ 
— Rev. Henry White. oh, : 

Illustration. “ The selfish heart sees John Howard giving fortune and life to the 
service of the sick and the imprisoned, and at last dying of disease into the contagious 
atmosphere of which divine pity had urged him, and unconsciously it repeats the 
saying of the priests, ‘ He saved others ; himself he could not save.’ ”’ — Philip S. 


Moxom. } : 
“Speak, History, who are life’s victors? Unroll thy long annals, and say — 
Are they those whom the world called the victors, who won the success of a day? 
The martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans who fell at Thermopylz’s tryst, 
Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges, or Socrates? Pilate or Christ?” 
— W. W. Story. 


He is the King of Israel. This was spoken in mockery: “ He has called himself 
the King of Israel.’ These rulers had purposely misinterpreted Christ’s many refer- 
ences to the kingdom of God. Let him now come down from the cross, and we will 
believe on him. Of course they would not, for Christ had given them many miracles 
even more wonderful, and they still rejected him. j 

43. He trusted on God. ‘If you were to ask me what is deepest and most funda- 
mental in the character of Jesus, I should say, it was his trust in God. This trust 
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43. He trusteth on God; let him deliver him now, if he desireth him: 
for he said, I am the Son of God. 

44. And the robbers also that were crucified with him cast upon him the 
same reproach. 

45. Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land until 
the ninth hour. 
was the heaven above his head, the earth beneath his feet, the atmosphere he daily 
breathed, the spirit in which he was saturated, the music that ran through all his 
conversation, the inspiration of all his life. Probably no better testimony upon this 


point can be found in all the Scriptures than that taken from the lips of his deadliest 
foes.’’ — Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. Wet him deliver him now, if he desireth 


him. “The test is fair. God will be true to every believer. If any one child of 
God could be lost, it would be quite enough to enable the devil to spoil all the glory 
of God forever. But God’s ways of deliverance are his own.” — C. H. Spurgeon. 


44. And the robbers also that were crucified with him. Barabbas, ‘“ the robber,” 
who was chosen by the Jews in preference to Jesus, was “‘ plainly a ring-leader in one 
of those fierce and fanatic outbreaks against the Roman domination, which on a large 
scale or a small so fast succeeded one another in the latter days of the Jewish common- 
wealth. Two of the chief of his band Pilate may have very well pleased to send to 
execution on this occasion.’ — Trench. Cast upon him the same reproach. Luke 
alone tells us that one of the robbers rebuked the other, and begged Christ to remem- 
ber him when his kingdom was established. A sublime faith! It must have sprung 
from some previous hearing of Christ’s preaching. Quickly responding to it, the 
Saviour promised him salvation. ‘‘ They had bound Christ fast, but they could not 
rob him of his power to save... . But you do not believe in ‘ death-bed conver- 
sions’? NomoredoJI. A man isa coward who will burn out the candle of his life 
and fling the snuffed wick upon the altar of God. It has been wisely said that one 
record of a death-bed conversion is given in the Scriptures, so that none may ever 
despair ; but only one, so that none may ever presume.” — Rev. David James Bur- 
rell, D.D. ‘Christ is able and willing to save all; and if only we are willing, we are 
not too bad and it is never too late.’’ — Rev. George Jackson. 

Tue Seconp WorD FROM THE Cross was spoken to the repentant robber, ‘‘ Verily 
I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise’ (Luke 23:43). ‘‘ As 
the proverb is, he sowed the gallows-acorn, poor wretch, and he reaped the gallows- 
tree ; but that gallows-tree taught him to confess God’s justice, and his own sin, and 
so it may teach others.”’ — Charles Kingsley. ‘‘ We learn from the Second Word the 
mind and will of God toward penitence. Forgiveness is instantaneous. No pause 
intervenes between the prayer for pardon, and the pardon itself.” — Rev. J. H. 
Betbitz. 

THE THIRD WorD FROM THE Cross was Christ’s provision for his weeping mother, 
whom he handed over to the care of John, the beloved disciple, with the words, 
“Woman, behold, thy son!” and to John, “‘ Behold, thy mother!” And from 
that hour John took Mary to his own home (John 19: 26, 27). ‘“‘ From the cross 
Christ rained down legacies. No showers were ever so rich in harvests as the red 
drops of Calvary.” —— Bishop Alexander. The first three Words from the Cross give 
rich legacies — pardon, heaven, Mary. 

Ill. THE SUPREME SACRIFICE CONSUMMATED, Matt. 27: 45-50. 
“The first impression of the scene is that of a Roman gibbet surrounded by a pro- 
miscuous mob, while one frail, weak Man finds relief from overwhelming agony in the 
act of death. But look again, and it is seen to be the place of a throne. The throne 
is occupied by one who is at once King and Judge. His dying is the condemnation 
of evil in every form. His dying is the pathway of deliverance for those who at 
the cross turn from the things the cross condemns, to put their trust in Him.” — 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 

45. Now from the sixth hour. The hour of noon. It was the time when men 
are busiest, and when unwonted darkness would be most noticed. There was dark- 
ness over all the land. ‘It was not an eclipse, since the moon was full. The dark- 
ness may have been caused by dense clouds or because of the earthquake which 
followed.” — Prof. A. T. Robertson. “‘ Business stood still: the plough stayed in 
mid-furrow, and the axe paused uplifted. ... If our Lord can make darkness at 
will as he dies, what glory may we not expect now that he lives to be the light of the 
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_ 46. And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, E’-li, 
t’-li, 1a’-ma sa-bach-tha’-ni? that is, My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me? 

47. And some of them that stood there, when they heard it, said, This 
man calleth Elijah. 

48. And straightway one of them ran, and took a sponge, and filled it 
with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to drink. 

49. And the rest said, Let be; let us see whether Elijah cometh to save him. 

50. And Jesus cried again with a loud voice, and yielded up his spirit. 


city of God forever!” — C. H. Spurgeon. ‘It was the darkest hour earth ever 
saw. This shrouding of nature gave visible expression to the deeper darkness of 
trial and sorrow under which the blessed Redeemer was then dying.’’ — Rev. Donald 
Macleod, D.D. Until the ninth hour. Three o’clock in the afternoon. 

46. And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice. The loud voice 
showed how far Christ’s physical powers still were from exhaustion. This was the 
FourtH WoRD FROM THE Cross. Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? From Ps. 22:1, 
mainly in Aramaic, which was the language Christ spoke. That is, My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me? This is the only one of the seven “‘ words from 
the cross ” that is recorded by Matthew. It was preceded by the Great Darkness. 
“Men are at their work in the city, at the practise of their religion, at their private 
duties at home. They are startled by a change. It is the bright noonday of the 
Eastern clime, and suddenly over the city there is stealing slowly, steadily, a curtain 
of gloom, like the curtain of night. Men start and find that they cannot see their 
way in the streets ; so huddling up together in groups they cannot look one another 
in the face. Work is stopped. There is a horror of great darkness coming over. 
They gaze at the sky, but there is nothing to be seen but the curtains of midnight 
spread out over the heavens. Slowly across the doomed city is stretching the cloud 
of the wrath of God, for God is crucified.”” — Canon W. J. Knox Little. This is a 
“cry which for mystery and awfulness has never been equalled. Death’s bitter 
pangs are sinking deeper, deeper into Christ’s soul every moment ; sin in all its 
loathsomeness was pressing down upon him ; he was sinking in spirit as well as body, 
his vision was becoming dimmed, this cry marks the extreme depth of his humiliation 
but also the triumph of victory. It bears the old ring of confidence, of unyielding 
hope and faith. It is ‘ My God, my God.’ His human nature oppressed with lone- 
liness, shut off for a little while from the consciousness of God’s presence, asserts its 
faith and trust in that expressive ‘ My.’ ”’ — Rev. Gomer B. Matthews. “ The faith- 
fulness of Jesus is the glory of God. How blessed to be able to hide under the shelter 
of the cry of the dying Lord when our labor seems to be in vain and our very faith 


brings us no comfort, — to creep under the shadow of Christ’s cross! He enfolds 
our sorrow within his own larger sorrow.”’ — Canon H. S. Holland. ‘‘ Thus the 
Will of Jesus, in the very moment when his faith seems about to yield, is finally 
triumphant. This was a cry im desolation, but it came out of Faith.” — George 
Macdonald. 

47. And some of them that stood there . . . said, This man calleth Elijah, mis- 


taking Eloi for Elias. Christ was misunderstood all his life and here at the last on 
the cross. ‘‘ The very fact that he was so misunderstood is a tribute to the greatness 
of our Lord. When a man is transcendently original, he is certain to be misunder- 
stood.’”’ — Rev. G. H. Morrison, D.D. 

48. And straightway one of them ran. Christ had probably just uttered the 
Firta# Worp FROM THE Cross, ‘I thirst ’’ (John 19: 28), the only expression of his 
physical distress. And took a sponge, and filled it with vinegar (sour wine). “It 
was a violation of the Roman law to offer drink to a criminal during the period of 
his execution, but this was done under the pretence of derision.”’ — Canon Tolman. 
And put it on areed. John tells us that it was the stalk of hyssop. And gave him 
to drink. ‘ They thought there might be good in this man after all, if he called on 
Elijah.” — New Century Bible. : 

49. And the rest said, Let be. Leave him alone ; do not try to help him. Let 
us see whether Elijah cometh to save him. ‘‘ Thus did cold and curious superstition 
comment at the cross, forbidding the single deed of pity asked from humanity by its 
dying Lord.” — Rev. Cameron Mann, D.D. 
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so. And Jesus cried again with a loud voice, still manifesting unexhausted 
physical powers. This S1xrH Worp From THE Cross (John 19: 30) was “It is 
finished.’ ‘ Jesus knew that because his work was God’s work, it could not be 
ended without being finished ; and the joy of accomplishment was superadded to 
the joy of labor done.” — Rev. Walter Lowrie. ‘‘ From the top of the cross all his 
days were spread out before his sight ; it was finished, perfected ; no one could ask 
any more, no one, not even God.” — Rev. T. Calvin McClelland, D.D. j 
THE SEVENTH WorD FROM THE Cross (Luke 23: 46), also cried with a loud voice 
and perhaps a part of the Sixth Word, was, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.’’ These were 
Christ’s last words 
on the cross. ‘They 
reveal to us that 
Christ made of death 
a voluntary act. In 
dying he is not 
merely passive ; he 
does something ; 
there is an act of 
will by which he 
finally surrenders 
himself into the 
Father’s protection 
and keeping.” — Rev, 
Robert Law, D.D. 
“ Christ’s reward 
for all obedience 
was evermore this, 
that he moved 
nearer (to thie 
Rather: — sem Ws 
Robertson Nicoll. 
And yielded up 
his spirit. ‘‘ There 
is in the death of 
| Christ, as there was 
in his life, perfect 
simplicity ; no sceni- 
cal effect, no ex- 
pression of tumul- 
' tuous feeling, no 
“The Garden Tomb." swelling words and 
Outside Jerusalem, near the hill believed by many to be the place of the crucifixion, Sentiments, no de- 
sire to excite com- 
passion in those who witnessed his sufferings. His deathis great because he died 
simply, lifted up by a great purpose above fortune and the world.’ — Sydney Smith. 
THe BurIAL or Jesus. This took place soon after the Roman soldier had thrust 
his spear into Christ’s side, that he might testify to his death. Our Lord was buried 
near by the cross, in a new grave belonging to Joseph of Arimathza, a rich man, a 
member of the Sanhedrin, and a disciple, who had boldly asked Pilate for the body. 
Another member of the Sanhedrin, Nicodemus, who had received instruction from 
Jesus early in his ministry, came bringing spices for the preservation of the body. 
“Our Master was well buried, since love received his body, love composed it after 
the agony, love wrapped it in spices and white linen, love carried it to the garden, 
love laid it in the tomb, love closed the door that he might sleep. No hireling, no 
stranger had anything to do with the burial of Jesus.” — “ Ian Maclaren.” 
THE MEANING OF THE Cross For Us. “It was while our Lord hung upon the ac- 
cursed tree that the way to the tree of life was set fully open.” —Rev. R. J. Miller, D.D. 
“The point of the sufferings of Christ is that they are the sufferings of God. As 
the sufferings of a mere man they could not affect us beyond what our own sufferings 
affect. But if of God, then the aspects and foundations are wholly different. If it 
is asked, ‘ Can God himself suffer ?’ we answer assuredly, ‘ Yes, if God be love.’ ” 
— Bishop Ewing. : 
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“No saved sinner has any hesitation in repeating, ‘ Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners, OF WHOM I AM CHIEF,” — John McNeill. 

“O proud man, remember your pride crucifies afresh the meek and lowly Jesus ! 
O angry and cruel man, your hands drag Jesus again to Calvary! O impure man 
and woman, your lust is as the foul spitting on the face of Jesus! O selfish ones, 
your selfishness is a new cross for Jesus ; new thorns, new nails, for Jesus! And 
you, careless daughters, frivolous, thoughtless, indifferent, you who wear a jewelled 
cross as a toy, you, by your carelessness and want of thought, make Jesus bear again 
the heavy cross of agony.” — Rev. H. J. Wilmot- Buxton. 

“Let the consideration of the sufferings of Christ inflame our zeal. Here we 
behold his love, which many waters could not quench; our hearts kindle at the 
sight ; we catch the flame, and are constrained to live henceforth, not to ourselves, 
but to Him who died for us.’? — Rev. Samuel Nichols, D.D. 

“One of the most impressive deaths recorded by history is that of Socrates as it 
is drawn by the master hand of his great disciple, Plato. But place it side by side 
with this great story of Calvary, and who but must cry with unbelieving yet honest 
Rousseau : ‘ Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God.’ ”’? — Rev. 
John H. Worcester, D.D. 

“In a lonely valley in Switzerland a small band of patriots once marched against 
an invading force ten times their strength. They found themselves one day at the 
head of a narrow pass, confronted by a solid wall of spears. They made assault 
after assault, but that bristling line remained unbroken. At last their leader sud- 
denly advanced before them with outstretched arms, and every spear for three or 
four yards of the line was buried in his body. He fell dead, but he prepared a place 
for his followers. Through the open breach, over his dead body, they rushed to vic- 
tory and won the freedom of their country. So the Lord Jesus Christ went before 
his people, sheathing the weapons of death and judgment in himself, and preparing 
a place for us with his dead body. Well for us not only that he went away, but 
that he went by way of the cross.”” — Henry Drummond. 


LESSON XIII (26). — March 27. 


THE LIVING CHRIST (EASTER LESSON). — Matthew 28: 1-20. 
PRINT verses 1-10, 16-20. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—/ am with you always, even unto the end of the world. — 
Matt. 28: 20. 


Devotional Reading: Psalm 118: 14-24. 
Reference Material: Matt. 27: 51-66; Mark 16: 1-18; Luke 23 : 56— 24:12; 
JobZone now mbhil wg toatl setebets tas3—5. 
Primary Topic: Ture Easter Story. 
’ Lesson Material: Matt. 28: 1-20. 

Memory Verse: Because I live, ye shall live also. 
Junior Topic: Our Evrr-PRESENT FRIEND. 

Memory Verse: Matt. 28: 20 0. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: Curist Our Livinc LEADER. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Curist IN THE Lire oF To-Davy. 


John 14: 19. 


tomb, with a circular “‘ door’’ moving 
in a groove to close it. Place within it 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


In the Younger Classes the teacher 
will make vivid the story of the resurrec- 
tion, weaving together the accounts of 
all four Gospels. Imagine how the event 
must have appeared to different persons, 
as to Mary, the mother of Jesus, to 
Mary Magdalene, to Mary of Bethany, 
to Lazarus, to Peter, John, Thomas, 
Pilate, Caiaphas, Herod. Some teachers 
may like to make a clay model of the 


a number of questions on the lesson, 
each on a separate slip of paper, and 
have the pupils draw out the questions 
one at a time, and answer them. 

In the Older Classes the Easter story 
will be presented in a striking way, 
perhaps by a five-minute account in 
story form combining the four Gospel 
narratives, the story being put into the 
mouth of one of the characters men- 
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tioned above. Then go on to discuss 
the two large questions involved in this 
lesson, that of human immortality and 
that of missions. You may appoint a 
different member of the class to take 
charge of each discussion, and to bring 
out the points in various ways, as by a 
debate, by questions, or by a series of 
one-minute essays. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Proofs of the resurrection. 

The four Gospel accounts of the resurrection compared. 
Paul’s account compared with the Gospels. 

The eleven recorded appearances of Christ. 

Our immortality deduced from Christ’s resurrection. 
What Easter means to the world. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Christ rose from the dead 
on Sunday, April 9, A.D. 30. 

Place. — The new tomb in the garden 
near the hill Golgotha, outside Jerusalem. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Gould’s In What Life Consists. MacArthur’s The 
Attractive Christ. Watkinson’s The Duty of Imperial 
Thinking. Maclaren’s After the Resurrection. 
McKim’s The Gospel in the Christian Year. Liddon’s 
Easter Sermons, Vol. II. and Sermons, Vol. I. Nicoll’s 
Sunday Evening. Gunsaulus’s Paths to the City of 
God. Swanson’s Gethsemane. Lorimer’s The Galilean. 
Huntington’s A Good Shepherd. Robinson’s Studies of 
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Neglected Texts. Kingsley’s Village Sermons. 'Thomp- 
son’s Burden Bearing. Johnston’s The Creed and the 
Prayer. Chapman’s ‘And Peter.” Beecher’s Ser- 
mons, Vols. I. and IV. Munger’s The Freedom of 
Faith. Banks’s The Great Portraits of the Bible. 
Bancroft’s The Anthem Angelic. Morrison’s The Foot- 
slaps of the Flock. Stuart’s Children of God. Burrell’s 
The Spirit of the Age. Sweetapple’s The Earthly Foot- 
steps of Jesus. Worton’s Cartoons of St. Mark and 
The Triumphant Life. Whiton’s The Law of Liberty 
and Turning Points. Huntington’s Christ in the 
Christian Year. Welles’s Sermons. Hodges’s The 
Path of Life. Wastings’s Great Texts of the Bible on 
Matt. 28: 18-20. Maclaren’s Expositions. Brooks’s 
Sermons, Sixth Series. Giesy’s The I Ams of Christ. 
Wayland’s Sermons to the Churches. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: The Easter Story and Its 
Meanings. 


I. THe Empty Toms, vs. 1-7. 


The terrified soldiers. 

The celestial visitors. 

The women at the tomb. 

Peter and John at the tomb. 

What Christ’s resurrection means to the world. 


II. THt APPEARANCES OF THE RISEN 
CuRIST, vs. 8-17. 


In the garden. 

In the upper room. 

On the way to Emmaus. 
In Galilee. 


III. Curist’s FAREWELL COMMAND AND 
PROMISE, vs. 18-20. 


A great claim. 

A great commission. 

A great assurance. 

How we are carrying out Christ’s last command. 


1. Now late on the sabbath day, as it began to dawn toward the first 


day of the week, came Mary M&g-da-lé’-né and the other Mary to see the 
sepulchre. 


I. THE EMPTY TOMB, vs. 1-7. ‘‘ No event in all history is more incontestably 
sure than that Jesus rose again from the dead. Nor can the importance of the fact 
be overestimated. Everything depends upon Christ’s resurrection. All the hopes 
of redemption waited outside that sealed sepulchre.”’ — J. R. Miller. 

1. Now late on the sabbath day. ‘ This is not intended to note the exact hour. 
The ancients did not mark time with the precision known in our days.”’ — People’s 
Commentary. As it began to dawn toward the first day of the week, our Sunday. 
‘Our Lord Jesus Christ made that day in a special sense his own by rising from the 
dead on it, and by connecting it with his first six appearances after his resurrection. 
The day of Pentecost, on which the Holy Ghost came down from heaven and created 
the Church of Christ, also fell on a Lord’s day, seven weeks after the day of resurrec- 
tion. The Lord’s day of the Christian Church is the weekly commemoration of the 
great event which is annually celebrated at Easter.”” — Canon Liddon. Came Mary 
Magdalene, to whom Christ was to appear first of all. She was perhaps Christ’s 
closest woman follower and friend. She had been a demoniac, had been healed by 
Christ, and had ever since been devoted to his service. There is no ground for con- 
fusing this saintly woman with the ‘‘ woman that was a sinner.’ ‘“ Naturally as 
the mother, with the other women, stands near the cross, does the risen Christ 
appear, not to a Peter or a John, but to a Mary Magdalene.’? — Rev. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, D.D. And the other Mary. She was the mother of James the Less and 
Joses; Matt. 27:56; Mark 15:40. To see the sepulchre. The guard and the 
great stone would prevent their entering, but they could at least view the sacred spot. 

2. And behold, there was a great earthquake. Compare Matt. 27:51. ‘‘ The 
earth, which trembled with horror at the death of Christ, as it were leaped for joy 
at his resurrection.” — Cornelius d Lapide. ‘‘As Dr. Wright of Oberlin College 
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2. And behold, there was a great earthquake; for an angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven, and came and rolled away the stone, and sat upon it. 

3. His appearance was as lightning, and his raiment white as snow: 

4. And for fear of him the watchers did quake, and became as dead men. 

5. And the angel answered and said unto the women, Fear not ye; for 
I know that ye seek Jesus, who hath been crucified. 


says, Palestine is a region where earthquakes are easily gotten up. The whole valley 
of the Jordan and of the Dead Sea has been formed by a succession of earthquakes.” 
— Rev. Lowis Albert Banks, D.D. For an angel of the Lord descended from heaven. 
Angels welcomed Christ to earth and attended his ministry ; they are now at his 
grave. ‘‘ Angels felt honored in being the servants of the Lord and of his people. 
He is their king as he is ours.” — Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D.D. And came and rolled 
away the stone. The 
women, as they came, 
were worrying about that 
stone before the mouth 
of the tomb. ._ Two or 
three men would be re- 
quired to move it, and 
what could weak women 
do? But when they ar- 
rived, the stone was rolled 
away! A type of our 
foolish worries. ‘‘It is 
a familiar old French 
proverb, ‘ The worst ills 
are those that never 
happen.’ A great many 
of the obstacles in our 
way disappear as we 
march upon them. Syd- 
ney Smith’s advice was 
awiseone: ‘ Takeshort 
views of life.’ ? — Rev. 
W. S. Swanson. And 
sat upon it. To roll 
away the stone the angel 
must have broken the 
seal. ‘“ Most likely the 


soldiers rolled up the jf aie é ts REE NT 
stone before the opening [Ri W WN) ; Back aie: ws 
of Joseph’s new excava- 

tion in the rock, then 

passed a strong cord : y ‘ 
around it, fastening the ends at either side, and covering the knots with balls of wet 
clay, on which they stamped some official letter or sign. If the grave were disturbed, 
this would show it, no matter who the parties might be.” — Charles S. Robinson. 

3. His appearance was as lightning, radiating intense light. And his raiment 
white'as snow. “ Glistening in supernatural purity and glory.” — Morrison. 

4. The watchers. The four Roman soldiers on guard at the tomb, a “ quater- 
nion.”? The sixteen soldiers detailed for the task served in four relays of four each. 
Did quake, and became asdead men. ‘ They swooned away in fright. The wonder 
is that they were not struck dead.” — Rev. William H. Bancroft. ; 

5. And the angel answered their unworded inquiries for the meaning of the 
strange scene. Fear not ye, emphasizing ye ; the soldiers might well fear. Ye seek 
Jesus, who hath been crucified. ‘‘ You came here in love to Jesus,” the angel im- 
plies, ‘‘ and so you need have no fear of me.” | f ; 

6. Heisnothere. ‘ The holy angels are still caring for our redemption, for our 
consolation, for our resurrection, for our entrance into the joy of our Lord. They 
still wonder at our tears. Why weepest thou? is the question the angels are always 
asking. They are telling us that the night has passed away, that the desert of death 
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6. He is not here; for he is risen, even as he said. Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay. 

7. And go quickly, and tell his disciples, He is risen from the dead; and 
lo, he goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told 
you. 


ae 
rejoices and blossoms as the rose.’’— Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. For he is risen. 
“The Lord could not help rising. All the disease, and poison, and rottenness in the 
world could not have made his body decay ; mountains on mountains could not have 
kept it down.” — Charles Kingsley. Even as he said. (Matt. 20:19; 27:: 63; 
Mark 9:31; 10:34; Luke 18:33, etc.) “‘ Many times in Christ’s ministry he 
called direct attention to the fact that not only must he suffer at the hands of his 
enemies, but the third day he would rise again. He gives this point the utmost 
prominence in his teaching. He uses Jonah as a type of this truth, and his allusions 
to the temple at Jerusalem convey the same message.” — Rev. J. Wesley Johnston, 
D.D. Come, see the place where the Lord lay. ‘“‘ With most tombs the interest 
consists in the fact that all that is mortal of the saint or hero or near relative rests 
beneath the stone or the sod on which we gaze. Of our Lord’s sepulchre the ruling 
interest is that he no longer tenants it.”” — Canon Liddon. 

7. And go quickly. The wonderful news should speed their errand. And tell his 
disciples. ‘“‘ And Peter,’’ Mark adds significantly. After his denial Peter would 
need a special message to assure him that he was still to be counted among Christ’s 
disciples. ‘‘ Jesus Christ sends an invitation to every one of his children ; but if 
there is one to receive a special message, it is the man or woman out of communion, 
or out of fellowship, with Jesus Christ.” — J. Wilbur Chapman. He is risen from 
the dead. ‘‘ This whole matter of Easter resolves itself into a message. The angel 
has a message to the women ; the women carry the message to the disciples ; the 
disciples publish the message to the world. It is a broadening circle, as when a 
pebble drops into a lake, and the ripple will not tarry till it touch the land.”’ — Rev. © 
William Reed Huntington, D.D. And lo, he goeth before you into Galilee. As fore- 


told in Matt. 26:32. ‘“* Literally, ‘Leadeth you as a shepherd.’ ”’ — Cambridge 
Bible. 
Wuat CaHrIsT’s RESURRECTION MEANS TO THE WorLD. “ The doctrine of im- 


mortality before Christ’s day, as compared with that same doctrine after Christ’s 
own resurrection and ascension, is as the first streak of light struggling through the 
gates of the East, to the downpouring radiance of a cloudless noonday.’’ — Rev. 
George H. Gould, D.D. 

“Tf Christ mastered death, we that are his shall master it, and because he lives 
we shall live also.”” — Rev. John Rhey Thompson. 

‘“* The empty grave of our Lord is the best attested fact of antiquity, and is to the 
whole race of immense significance. It is charged with vital elements, sovereign 
forces, glorious possibilities. History shows that all down the ages it has been the 
primal source of power, purity, consolation, and blessedness.’’ — Rev. W. L. Wat- 
kinson, D.D. 

“The empty tomb of Christ dispels forever the doubt of immortality, because it 
presents us with a clearly established and indubitable instance both of immortality 
and of resurrection.’”’ — Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D.D. 

Illustration. ‘It is said that Faraday, in his wandering among the Alps, came 
upon a rural graveyard. One grave was marked by an uninscribed slab ; over it 
was a roof beneath which was fastened a bit of parchment with a name uponit. But 
nature had contributed just there a sweeter philosophy of life — an empty chrysalis. 
The caterpillar had been transformed into a butterfly which had taken its flight. 
And Faraday’s heart was filled with new confidence that God would bring life out of 
the sorrow of the tomb.” — Rev. David James Burrell, D.D. 

“The doctrine of the resurrection accounts for the existence of the church. We 
know that the Christian faith has transformed the world ; but we cannot account 
for the Christian church, except we admit the resurrection of the Lord.’? — Rev, 
R. S. MacArthur, D.D. 

II. THE APPEARANCES OF THE RISEN CHRIST, vs. 8-17. “A great 
scholar, in treating of the resurrection, points out the different features emphasized 
in the accounts of the four evangelists. Matthew dwells chiefly on the majesty and 
glory of the resurrection. Mark insists upon it as a fact. Luke treats of it asa 
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8. And they departed quickly from the tomb with fear and great joy, and 
ran to bring his disciples word. 
. And behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail. And they came and 
took hold of his feet, and worshipped him. 
to. Then saith Jesus unto them, Fear not: go tell my brethren that they 
depart into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 


ne necessity ; and John, as a touchstone of character.’’ — Rev. G. H. Morrison, 

8. And they departed with fear and great joy. “ Fear might incline them to say 
nothing, but the great joy of hearing that the Lord was alive again made them hasten 
to deliver the message.”” — Plummer. And ran to bring his disciples word. Hasten- 
ing as the angel had bidden them. 

9. And behold, Jesus met them. This was his second appearance; he had 
already appeared to Mary Magdalene. His appearing first to women rather than 
to the apostles or to some high dignitary would never have been a part of a myth or 
a fictitious narrative. Saying, All hail. ‘“‘ Very God, our Judge yet to be, holding 
the destiny of every man in his hands, the sovereign Lord and Monarch, yet he meets 
every one who goes to him, how poor soever he may be, how sinful, how neglected, 
how outcast ; and his greeting is, ‘ All hail to thee!’ ’? — Henry Ward Beecher. 
And they came and took hold of his feet. Note their humility and at the same time 
their tenacity ; they fell to the ground before him, but they held him fast. And 
worshipped him. Note also the reverence of the women, and their forgetfulness of 
themselves. They did not tell the Saviour of their sorrows since his death; they 
did not ask for pity or praise ; they simply bowed in worshipping awe. 

to. Then saith Jesus unto them, Fearnot. They would fear that Jesus was only 
a ghost, that it was not all real. Go tell my brethren about my resurrection. Note 
the kindness of Jesus in calling them “ brethren,”’ now that he had proved his deity, 
and they had shown their cowardice by deserting him at his arrest. That they depart 
into Galilee. ‘‘ It was fitting that in Galilee, where he had walked in lowly gentle- 
ness, he should assume his sovereign authority. It is fitting that in ‘ Galilee of the 
Gentiles,’ that outlying and despised province, half heathen in the eyes of the narrow- 
minded pharisaic Jerusalem, he should proclaim the widening of his kingdom from 
Israel to all nations.”? — Alexander Maclaren. 

11. Now while they were going, to spread abroad the truth about the risen Christ. 
Some of the guard came into the city from the cross outside the city wall. They 
were ready to spread lies about the risen Christ. And told unto the chief priests, 
who had asked for the guard, and to whom the soldiers would naturally first report. 
All the things that were come to pass. They would have no motive to report falsely, 
since only by telling of the earthquake and angel could they free themselves from the 
charge of gross negligence. 

12. And when they were assembled with the elders. ‘‘ Probably not a formal 
meeting of the Sanhedrin, but a large conference of the leaders who could be promptly 
reached.’? — Robertson. They gave much money unto the soldiers. ‘ Whereas a 
small sum was enough to induce an apostle to sell his Master, they had to give ‘ large 
money’ to induce Roman soldiers to tell a lie that might incriminate themselves. 
They might be put to death for sleeping at their post.”” — Plummer. 

13. Saying, Say ye, His disciples . . . stole him away while we slept. “Such 
an account of the matter is absurdly weak. It is not likely that Roman sentinels 
would slumber at their post, and less likely that it would have been proclaimed. But 
if they slept, they could not have known by what means the remains had disappeared. 
And how incredible the accusation that a band of craven men, who had abandoned 
their Master on the first approach of danger, and-who were as much interested as the 
rest of the world in having fairly decided the validity of their claims, should attempt 
a theft, which, if it failed, would cost them their lives, and if it succeeded, would yield 
them no satisfaction.’? — George C. Lorimer. The Jewish rulers ‘‘ entrenched them- 
selves in a lie, which only showed that they had a glimmering of the truth and hated 
it.”” — Alexander Maclaren. 

14. And if this come to the governor’s ears. Referring to Pilate, the authority 
over the soldiers. We will persuade him. ‘“ How they would do this is not said ; 
money was conceivably in their minds.” — Expositor’s Greek Testament. And rid 
you of care ; that is, of all anxiety. 
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16. But the eleven disciples went into Galilee, unto the mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them. 
17. And when they saw him, they worshipped him ; but some doubted. 


15. This saying was spread abroad among the Jews, therefore Matthew had to 
spread abroad the refutation. And continueth until this day. Matthew’s Gospel 
was written from thirty to forty years after the resurrection. } 

16. But the eleven disciples, Judas being dead and his successor not yet appointed, 
went into Galilee unto the mountain where Jesus had appointed them. ‘ Probably 
it was the same spot on which the so-called Sermon on the Mount, the first proclama- 
tion of the King, had been delivered, and it was naturally chosen to be the scene of a 
yet more exalted proclamation.” — Alexander Maclaren. “ From many points in 
this neighborhood it is possible to obtain a noble prospect. Christ and his disciples 
would see spread out before them not only much of Palestine, but much that would 
remind them of the 
great world outside 
— the Roman roads, 
the glistening sea, 
the northern and 
eastern mountains. 
It was impossible 
that their thoughts 
could remain within 
the narrow con- 
fines of the land.” 
— Rev. H. D. S. 
Sweetap ple, D.D. 

17. And when 
they saw him, they 
worshipped him. 
“ Christ was him- 
self the resurrec- 
tion ; he did not 


Tes so much teach it 
wee as act it.’”’ —Theo- 
ner BS dore T. Munger. 
aoe : But some doubted. 


From a photograph by Bonfils. * 
Horns of Hattin, the Mount of the Sermon. “ The doubt might 
be as to whether 
Jesus was risen from the dead, or as to whether he whom they now saw was Jesus.”’ 
—Plummer. This mention of their doubt shows how honest is the account. ‘I 
suppose the consummate art of Daniel Defoe might produce the same effect of real- 
ity in fiction, but of such art there can be no question in the present instance ; and if 
any narrative ever could upon its face carry its own authenticity, we may venture 
to affirm that such a narrative is here.’”? — Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Our Lord’s appearances after his resurrection, as recorded, were eleven in number : 
1. Early on Sunday morning, April 9, to Mary Magdalene, near the sepulchre 
at Jerusalem (Mark 16:9; John 20: 11-18). 
. On Sunday morning to the women returning from the sepulchre (Matt. 28 : 
9, 10). 
3. On Sunday to Peter alone (Luke 24 : 34). 
4. On Sunday afternoon to two disciples going to Emmaus near Jerusalem 
(Luke 24 : 13-31). 
On Sunday evening, in the upper room at Jerusalem, to all the apostles except 
Thomas (John 20 : 19-25). 
6. On Sunday evening, a week later, April 16, to all the apostles including 
Thomas, in the upper room (John 20: 26~209). 
7. The last of April or first of May to seven disciples fishing on the Sea of Galilee 
(John 21 : 1-13). 
8. Soon after, to the eleven disciples on a mountain in Galilee (Matt. 28 : 16-20). 
9. Soon after to more than five hundred disciples in Galilee (1 Cor. 15 : 6). 
to. In May to James only, probably in Jerusalem (1 Cor. 15: 7). 
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18. And Jesus came to them and spake unto them, saying, All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. 

19. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit : 


tr, At the end of the forty days, on Thursday, May 18, to all the apostles at his 
ascension from the Mount of Olives near Bethany (Luke 24: 50, 51 ; Acts 1: 6-12). 

“ Three times, during the forty days between his resurrection and ascension, did 
our Lord Jesus Christ eat and drink with his disciples. How we love these feasts ! 
For they prove that he is still the same Jesus who was ever wont to eat with publicans 
and sinners, and that still he loves to associate with his people.”” — Rev. E. A. Stuart. 

In all these appearances ‘“ each indi- 
vidual to whom Christ shows himself sees 
just so much of Christ as his state of mind 
and heart, his religious quality and habits, 
prepare him and enable him to see.” — 
Bishop F. D. Huntington. 

III. CHRIST’S FAREWELL COM- 
MAND AND PROMISE, vs. 18-20. 
“These words contain the last precept of 
Christ. They constitute the commission 
under which we labor to extend the reign 
of the Messiah ; and they furnish the as- 
surance on which we rely, that the king- 
doms of this world shall become the king- 
dom of our God and of his Christ.’? — 
Francis Wayland. 

18. And Jesus came to them. They 
were doubtless waiting expectantly for 
him. Saying, All authority hath been 
given unto me. The Greek word implies 
both authority and power. ‘“ The power 
is in Jesus; Jesus is ours with all his 
fulness. The weakest believer may be 
confident that in asking to be kept from 
sin, to grow in holiness, to bring forth much fruit, he may count upon these his 
petitions being fulfilled with divine power.” — Andrew Murray. In heaven and 
on earth. In heaven, where the Father and he were one in glory and authority 
over the highest angels ; and on earth, where Christ as Creator and Redeemer has 
authority over the possessions and powers of men and all their thoughts, purposes, . 
and acts. 

19. Go ye therefore. ‘It is because the Messiah has all dominion both above 
and below that he gives this comprehensive charge to the apostles.’”? — Plummer. 
And make disciples. Christ’s followers are not only to instruct men, lecture to 
them, but they are to convert men into followers of the Christ whom they themselves 
are following. Of all the nations. ‘‘ What a startling commission! What a gi- 
gantic undertaking ! Had the wise of this world been of the listening throng on 
that Galilee mountain, how they would have laughed it to scorn! What! that 
handful of Galilee boors and fishermen to go forth on the conquest of the human race 
— men devoid of learning, polish, worldly tact, worldly wisdom, to proclaim a lowly 
Jew, who lived a lowly life and died an ignominious death, Lord of all!” — MacDuff. 

Baptizing them. Baptism was to be the one ceremony of admission to Christ’s 
church ; thus circumcision and all other forms and ceremonies of Judaism are 
abolished. By baptism ‘men enter into that environment of spiritual privilege 
which we call the church. Everything else follows, — prayers, sermons, pastoral 
ministrations, sacraments.” — Dean George Hodges. Into the name. ‘“‘‘ Into’ lays 
stress on the result of the ceremony. The person baptized became ‘ into the name 
of Christ,’ z.e. became his disciple, z.e. entered into a state of allegiance to him and 
of fellowship with him.” — International Critical Commentary. Of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. One name, three persons ; a plain teaching of the 
Trinity of the Godhead. ‘‘ The Christian idea of God, as Christ embodied it in this 
new Name by which he made God known, differs essentially from every idea of God 
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MATTHEW 28: I-20. LESSON XIII. First QUARTER. 


20. Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: 
and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world. 


that any other religion has ever presented. Well may we regard these last words of 
Christ as his most significant words. In these is comprehended the entire sphere of 
knowledge and of power.’ — Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D. “ If there be no Son 
of God, where is our Redemption ? If there be no Holy Spirit, where is our Sancti- 
fication ? Without both, where is our Salvation ?”’ — Bishop Edward R. Welles. 
20. Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you. ‘“ Ob- 
serve this, brethren, whatever Christ commanded his disciples at first, that does he 
enjoin to you.” — From a 
sermon by Henry Martyn, 
the great missionary. “ This 
last commandment assumes 
all the rest. For how could 
they teach all things that he 
commanded unless they knew 
and practised the command- 
ments themselves? And be- 
cause this last command- 
ment comes as the keystone 
to the whole arch, we can 
hardly expect to obey any if 
we do not obey this.”’ —Rev. 
R. F. Horton, D.D. And lo, 
Iam with you always. ‘J, 
the Risen, Exalted, All-pow- 
erful One, am with you, my 
apostles and representatives, 
engaged in the heroic task of 
propagating the faith.’? — 
Expositor’s Greek Testament. 
“Tn its startling freshness, 
how wonderful the effect of 
this language on the apostles ! 
It was the spring of fearless, 
faithful, unfailing activity. 
Souls overshadowed with 
gloom thenceforth took ona 
boldness that neither diffi- 
culties nor dangers could 


daunt.’’ — Rev. Samuel H. 
: ce 
ESE ao D.D. ae that 
Interior of Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, the ‘promise comes  aiter @ 


; command, and is contingent 
Reputed tomb of Christ, for all its blesondaede cane 

power, upon our obedience to the prescribed duty.’’ — Alexander Maclaren. 
Illustration. ‘‘ When John Wesley had done his work and was even now passing 
within the veil, we are told that, gathering up what strength remained to him, he 
cried out, ‘ The best of all is, God is with us.’ He had put Christ’s promise to the 


test, as few have done ; and he had found it true.”” — Bishop Chase. 
Even unto the end of the world. ‘ All the day, until the consummation of the 
age, the Lord’s second coming.” — Westminster New Testament. Let us learn to 


recognize him as with us in the daily providence that guides our life, in the daily call 
of duty, in the daily cup of blessing or of trial, in the daily admonitions and consola- 
tions of the divine whisper within the breast. Let us only act upon this word as a 
fact, and we shall realize its truth.”’ — Rev. James M. Whiton, D.D. 

How WE Are Carryinc Our Curist’s Last Commanp. ‘ The practical point 
is — The spirit which was found in Jesus Christ after he rose from the dead will be 
found in every man who has undergone spiritual resurrection, — whoever rises with 
Christ will desire to evangelize the nations.” — Joseph Parker. 

Illustration. Every Easter Eve the worshippers gather in the darkened Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, each bearing an unlighted lamp. A priest enters 
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the shrine of the tomb of Christ and lights a lamp from the light that is always kept 
burning there. Thence the light is passed on among the worshippers till the church 
is a blaze of glory. So is the resurrection message to spread over all the world. 

“Tt is calculated that the sporadic efforts of the eighteenth century produced 
seventy thousand converts. Warneck estimates that as a result of the nineteenth 
century there are eleven million won from heathendom. If we may work out a pro- 
portion : as seventy thousand is to eleven million, so is eleven million to one billion, 
six hundred and fifty million ; that is the probable population of the globe in the 
year 2000 A.D.” — Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 

Illustration. The work of missions “is not an exceptional enterprise to which 
man is occasionally summoned, it is the fundamental condition without which man 
cannot live. It is not like an army summoned once or twice a century to repulse a 
special foe, feeling itself unnatural, expecting from the moment of its enlistment the 
time when it shall lay down its arms and go back to the works of peace. It is like 
the daily activity of the city, taken up naturally every morning, constituting the 
poe expression of the city’s life, never tc cease while the city lives.” — Phillips 
Brooks. 

“Do not let us forget that this is the sublime interval in history between the 
ascension of our Master and his second coming in power and glory, to judge the 
world! He is writing his gospel now, at large, through his inspiration of human 
minds and his guidance of human hands over the expanse of the continents.’’ — 
Re Se Storrs. 


Two hours outshine upon the roll of Time The other, when, with glad unerring wing, 
All other earthly hours as stars aloof; The Easter Angel at command divine 
One tells the moment, throbbing and sublime, Unsealed the stone and Love rose triumphing; 
When He was born beneath the stable roof, (That tomb, were he unrisen, were mine and thine.) 
Whose advent hosts of winging angels sang, For the first hour, all earthly hours are named; 
While all the sky with alleluias rang. But for the other’s sake, a lost world is reclaimed. 
— Louise Manning Hodgkins. 
When in the starry gloom O, ye of this latter day, 
They sought the Lord Christ’s tomb, Who journey the selfsame way — 
Two angels stood in sight, Through morning’s twilight gloom 
All drest in burning white, Back to the shadowy tomb; | 
Who unto the women said: To you, as to them, was it said: 
“Why seek ye the living among the dead?” “Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 
His life, his hope, his heart, The Lord is risen indeed, 
With death they had no part; * He is here for your love, for your need — 
For this those words of scorn Not in the grave, nor the sky, 
First heard that holy morn, But here where men live and die; 
When the waiting angels said: And true the word that was said: a! 
“Why seek ye the living among the dead?” “Why seek ye the living among the dead? 
Wherever are tears and sighs, 2 


Wherever are children’s eyes, 

Where man calls man his brother, 

And loves as himself another, 

Christ lives! The angels said: 

“Why seek ye the living among the dead?” Pane Gia 
— Richard Watson er. 
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SECOND QUARTER. 


APRIL 3-— JUNE (26, 192%. 
SOME SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF THE BIBLE. 


One of the improvements of the Improved Uniform Lessons is the introduction 
of occasional topical courses, that we may learn what the Bible teaches on some of 
the most important subjects, and that we may become familiar with the Bible as a 
whole. This is the third of these topical courses, the others being “ Studies in the 
Christian Life’? (one quarter of 1918) and ‘‘ Some Great Teachings of the Bible ”’ 
(two quarters of 1919). 

The assumption underlying this course of lessons is that the great social principles, 
however intricate in adult life, have thcir simple beginnings in the life of the child ; 
and that, conversely, the interests of children widen out gradually into the endlessly 
complex interests of men and women. Therefore it is suitable that while the largest 
problems of the home, of labor, wealth, education, the community, the nation, the 
world, and government, are studied in the older classes, at the same time the boys 
and girls should be thinking about their relations to these problems in their initial 
stages. Indeed, parents and teachers and writers will often find their thoughts 
regarding these great and difficult subjects clarified by considering their origins in 
the experiences of children. 

It will, of course, be understood by writers and teachers that in the older classes 
the widest outreaches of the topics here suggested are appropriate. The lesson on 
working with others, for instance, may include studies of friendships, partnerships, 
societies, political parties, industrial competition. The lesson on making the nation 
Christian may include a study of courts, prisons, and society’s attitude toward the 
criminal. . The lesson on education includes not only schools, but also books, period- 
icals, and the forum. 

The central purpose of the quarter’s lessons is to discover, for young and old, the 
Christian art of living with others, and apply it, in as many directions as possible, 
to the pupils’ lives from day to day and to the ideals that govern their future. 


LESSON I.— April 3. 
THE IDEAL CHRISTIAN; OR, THE CHRISTIAN LIVING 
WITH OTHERS. — Romans 12:1, 2, 9-21. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise. — LuKE 6:31. 


Devotional Reading : Psalm ror: 1-7. 
Reference Material: Matt. 5:1-16; 6:33; Phil. 4:8, 9; Col. 3: 12-16; 
t Pet.3 2 (S=17. 
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JESUS PREACHES FROM A BOAT H. Hofmann 


He went about preaching the ‘' Teachings of the Bible,"? 


APRIL 3. 


THE IDEAL CHRISTIAN. 


ROMANS 12:1, 2, 9-21. 


Primary Topic: Maxrinc Orners Happy. 


Lesson Material: Acts 9 : 36-42. 


_Memory Verse : Trust in Jehovah, and do good. Psalm 37:3. 
Junior Topic: Liviyc Happrty wir OTHERS. 


Lesson Material: Rom. 12: 9-21. 
Memory Verse: Rom. 12: 21. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic: Marks or A TRUE CHRISTIAN. 
Topic for Young People and Adults : Tur Curistian’s STANDARD OF CHARACTER. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Primary Classes are set to study- 
ing the story of Dorcas, as illustrating 
the character of the true Christian, the 
Lesson Committee considering the lesson 
in Romans too hard for them. There is 
no reason, however, why the teacher 
should not add to the Dorcas story a 
discussion of the kind of Christian each 
child should be, introducing all nine 
characteristics of the ideal Christian 
which Paul gives. 

The Junior Classes take a little 
broader viewpoint, and study the chapter 
in Romans as a set of suggestions for 
living happily with others. This is really 
the theme of the entire quarter’s series, 
and the teacher will glance ahead, giving 
the Juniors an idea of the scope and pur- 
pose of these twelve lessons. Use with 
the Juniors the Arch of Christian Char- 
acter described in the next paragraph. 


THe CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 2 


Intermediate and Senior Classes will 
develop point by point “‘ The Marks of a 
True Christian.”” The teacher may draw 
the “‘ Arch of a Christian Character ” on 
a blackboard or a large sheet of paper, 
and the pupils will copy it, putting in 
the letters as the lesson proceeds. The 
letters, of course, stand for the nine 
elements of a Christian character brought 
out in our chapter: Truth, Purity, Love, 


etc. 


The Young People and Adults may be 
aided by the same device. Distribute in 
advance the ten themes of the lesson 
(“A Transformed Life”’ is the first and 
fundamental theme), asking each student 
to come prepared to speak on his subject, 
showing why it is essential for a true 
Christian, and illustrating it from the 
Bible and from life. 

In All Classes regard this lesson as an 
introductory one, and look ahead with 
the class over the entire series of twelve 
lessons which we are to study. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Paul probably wrote his Epistle to 
the Romans at Corinth, and ‘‘ somewhere 
between 54 and 58 A.D.” (Bosworth). 

Peter brought Dorcas back to life at 
Joppa, the seaport of Palestine, about 4o A.D. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The central characteristic of a Christian life. 

Qualities that all Christians must possess. 

Qualities that are not necessary for Christianity, but 
desirable. 

How can one know that he is a Christian? 

Bible Christians worth taking as models. 

Christ the one Example for all Christians. 

How to improve our Christian character. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: Marks of a Trie Christian. 


I. A TRANSFORMED LIFE, vs. I, 2. 
II. Tur ArcH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHAR- 
ACTER, VS. 9-21. 


1. Truth, v. 9; 1 Pet. 3: 10. 

2. Purity, v.9; Matt. 5:8. 

3. Love, v. 10; Acts 9:36-42; Col. 3:14; 
t Pet. 3: 8. 

4. Enthusiasm, v. 11; Matt. 5:6; 6:33; 
Phil. 4: 8, 9. 

5, Patience, vs. 12, 143) Matt.) 52:4, 10-125 
Col 3isr5; 

6. Generosity, v. 13; Acts 9: 36-42. 

7. Sympathy, v.15; Acts 9:36-42; 1 Pet. 3:8. 

8. Humility, v. 16; Matt. 5:3, 13-16; Col. 3: 
16; 1 Pet. 3:8. 

9. Meekness, vs. 17-21; Matt. 5:5, 7,9; Col. 


3:12, 13; x Pet. 3: 9-17. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


A fine treatment of Rom. 12: 1-21 in Hastings’s 
Great Texts of the Bible. An admirable new commen- 
tary on Romans is by Prof. Edward I. Bosworth in 
The Bible for Home and School. Watkinson’s Studies 
in Christian Character, Vol. Il. Holden’s The Gospel 
of the Second Chance. Henry Drummond’s The 
Changed Life. Horace Bushnell’s The Character of 
Jesus, 
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ROMANS 12:1, 2, 9-21. LESSON I. SECOND QUARTER. 


1. I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your spiritual 
service. 

2. And be not fashioned according to this world: but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is the good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God. 


I. A TRANSFORMED LIFE, vs. 1, 2. This first lesson in our course on “‘ Some 
Social Teachings of the Bible” is a general lesson on the Christian character in its 
relation to others. It is a suitable preliminary to the course, since society as Christ 
would have it is built up out of Christians as Christ would have them. If we can get 
Christian character in the individual we shall have Christian character in the com- 
munity, the nation, and the world. 

The New Testament contains a number of descriptions of the Christian character, 
but certainly none is finer or more nearly complete than Paul’s account of it in the 

twelfth chapter of Romans, which we make 
the basis of our study ; and this account is 
\ 1 I) especially rich in its social teachings. 

WM Before passing to the details of the 
Christian character Paul speaks of its ori- 
gin. It is not a natural product, but a 
supernatural one. Many fail to get the 
Christian character because they do not 
know this truth, or heed it. 

1. I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God. “ Therefore” 
marks a transition in the Epistle from the 
doctrinal part to the application of the 
doctrine. The first eleven chapters have 
explained God’s mercies in sending Christ 
to die for our sins ; therefore it is our glad 
duty to live for Christ, presenting to him 
our bodies, our vital energies, as a living 
sacrifice, in distinction from the slain sacri- 
fices of ancient times. This dedication of 
our lives to the Saviour who has dedicated 
his life to us is holy, acceptable to God, 
and our spiritual service, — that is, our 
service which is not mechanical or formal, 

Head of Christ. Hotmann. like many details of the old sacrifices, but 

The one ideal of Christian Character. is vitalized by the spirit. Christian char- 

acter is based, therefore, upon a whole- 

hearted dedication of the life to Jesus Christ. This thought is the foundation of all 
our studies of this quarter. 

2. But this dedication of our lives to Christ means a reversal of them, a funda- 
mental change in them. Up to the time of our conversion we have been fashioned 
according to this world ; that is, our lives have been built up upon the pattern of 
what is transient, fleeting, as is everything belonging to the world. We have been 
living for ease and pleasure, for fame and wealth, and not for the things that will last 
when the world has passed away. But be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind. The change from the non-Christian to the Christian character is so great that 
Paul uses the strongest terms to describe it: transformation, renewal. Paul never 
tires of emphasizing the newness, the freshness, the marvellous making over of the 
Christian life. We have thrown off the old character like an old coat, and we have 
put on the new character like a clean, new garment, glistening and beautiful. It is 
the most glorious of experiences. Now we can prove (test, learn) what is the good 
and acceptable and perfect will of God. Now all our nature is lifted up into that 
will, moves with it, rejoices in it. Now we have entered into the joy of our Lord. 

II, THE ARCH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, vs. 9-21. In detail, what 
is this transformed life which the Christian enters? Paul’s description may be 
analyzed under nine heads. 
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APRIL 3. THE IDEAL CHRISTIAN. Romans 12:1, 2, 9-21. 


g. Let love be without hypocrisy. Abhor that which is evil; cleave to 
that which is good. 


1. TrutH. 9. Let love be without hypocrisy. Our lips are to ‘“‘ speak no guile ”’ 
(1 Pet. 3 : 10), and our spirits back of our speech are to be free from falsehood. ‘ One 
of the sublimest things in the world is plain truth.’ — Bulwer Lytton. ‘ When a 
man speaks the truth you may count pretty surely that he possesses most other 
virtues.”’ — Froude. “‘ All the sin that has darkened human life and saddened 
human history began in believing a falsehood ; all the power of Christianity to make 
men holy is associated with believing truth.’”’— Broadus. ‘‘ Whatever is genuine 
in social relations endures.”” — Tuckerman. Paul places truth at the base of his arch 
of Christian character because no life endures that is built upon falsehood. Any in- 
sincerity or hypocrisy, however small, will in time ruin a life. A great doctor who 
had made a life study of insanity once said, “‘ There is nothing so disintegrating as a 
secret ; it corrodes the mind.” And of all secrets the most corroding is secret sin. 


“O God of truth, for whom we long, 


“Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie; Thou who wilt hear our prayer, 
A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby.” Do thine own battle in our hearts, 
— George Herbert. And slay the falsehood there!” 


— Thomas Hughes. 


Illustrations. As a traveller was passing a New England schoolhouse he noticed 
a boy come out and pull down the flag. It was not storming, nor was it time for 
school to be dismissed, so the traveller went in to learn the reason for the strange act. 
The teacher and pupils looked sober. She indicated a boy who was trying to hide 
himself behind his desk and said, ‘‘ Charley there has told a lie and the flag has to 
come down, for Old Glory stands for truth, and must not wave over a school with a 
liar in it.” 

A brother and sister were left by their mother in a room with some delicious little 
cakes, which they were told not to touch. The boy was about to take one, but his 
sister prevented him. ‘‘ She didn’t count them,” said he. ‘‘ But perhaps God did,” 
the girl answered. He thought a minute and then said seriously, ‘“‘ You are right. 
God does count ; for the Bible says that ‘ the hairs of your head are all numbered.’ ”’ 

A deaf and dumb boy was once asked, “‘ What is truth ?’’ He stepped to the 
blackboard and drew a straight line. ‘‘ And what is falsehood ?”’ He made a 
crooked line, all zigzag. A liar is “‘ crooked ”’ all over. 

2. Puriry. 9g. Abhor that which is evil ; cleave to that which is good. Purity 
has two sides: hatred of evil, love of goodness. No one is pure that hankers after 
sin and goes as near it as he dares. No one is pure that is good cold-heartedly, as a 
matter of calculation and policy. This whole-souled longing for goodness has the 
highest of all rewards: the pure in heart see God (Matt. 5:8). God is infinite 
purity, and can disclose himself to the pure alone. ‘“‘ The pure in heart see God in 
everything, and see him everywhere ; and they are supremely blessed.” — J. G. 
Holland. 


“They who have kept their spirit’s virgin whiteness 
Undimmed by folly and unstained by sin, 
And made their foreheads radiant with the brightness 
Of the pure truth whose temple is within, 
They shall see God.” — William H. Burleigh. 


“ Purity is power.” — A. J. Gordon. “ Purity of heart transfigures the commonest 
life until-it shines with almost angelic radiance.”’ — J. R. Miller. “I pity any man 
who sets about to purify his heart without the help of the eternal Christ. In the 
Lord Jesus is to be found all the dynamic of cleansing.” — J. H. Jowett. ‘‘ We are 
to keep the heart pure, by keeping it in fellowship with Christ ; to keep the tongue 
pure, by using it only for Christ ; to keep the life pure, by living in all things for 
Christ. In thought, word, feeling, action, we should aim at that purity which may 
make us like Christ.” — Smith. 

Illustrations. Those microscopic plants, the diatoms, are found in mud, but keep 
there all of their exquisite purity and loveliness. 

The teacher of an Arabian princess gave her an ivory casket, which was not to be 
opened for a year. Impatient with waiting, at the end of the year she unlocked the 
treasure ; and lo! on the satin linings lay what had been a beautiful object but was 
now only a mass of rust. With it was a note explaining that the trinket, when 
placed there a year before, had had only a spot of rust upon it, which had spread and 
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ROMANS 12:1, 2, 9-21. LESSON TI. SECOND QUARTER. 


10. In love of the brethren be tenderly affectioned one to another; in 
honor preferring one another ; 


destroyed the whole. ‘“‘ So,’’ wrote the wise teacher, “ will a little stain on your 
character, if you neglect it, mar a bright and beautiful life.” : 
A young bride was journeying on the railroad to meet her husband. At acertain 
stage of the journey she disappeared and returned to her seat washed and brushed. 
Said one of her fellow travellers, ‘‘ You are near the end of your journey and will 
soon meet your husband.” “Ono,” she answered ; “ but the best way to be fresh 
and clean at the journey’s end is to keep one’s self fresh and clean the whole way.” 
Love. to. In (i.e., in the matter of) love of the brethren (other Christians) 
be tenderly affectioned one to another ; in (7.¢., in the matter of) honor preferring 
one another, yielding to others the honor that you might yourself legitimately expect. 
Peter, the rock apostle, uses the same gentle language: ‘“ Be ye all like-minded, 
compassionate, loving as brethren, tenderhearted” (1 Pet. 3:8). Paul again, 
writing to the Colossians about the garments of a Christian’s soul, tells them that 
love is the girdle which they are to put on above all, making a perfect attire (Col. 3 : 
14). And writing to the Corinthians he exalts love as the greatest thing in the world 
uCore 13). 
$ Toe is a great and thorough good. By itself it makes everything that is heavy, 
light ; and it bears evenly all that is uneven.” — Thomas d Kempis. “It is by 
loving, and not by being loved, that 
one can come nearest the soul of an- 
other.”’ — George Macdonald. “ Love 
is patience. Love understands, and 
therefore waits.” — Henry Drummond. 
“People are lovely to you or hateful, 
just as you love them or hate them.”’ 
— Charles Grant Miller. 


.‘‘Have love! not love for one alone, 
But man, as man, thy brother call; 
And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all.’? — Schiller. 


Illustrations. ‘‘ A foreign mission- 
ary, a cultured, attractive woman, was 
asked whether her work among those 
strange, ignorant peoples was not 
simply a work of duty. She answered 
with the surprised counter-question : 
‘How could I help them if I didn’t 
love them ?’ ” 

‘““ A baby carriage stood in front of 
a small shop. In it slept a pretty, 
dimpled baby. A drowsy puppy lay 
on the pillow, its nose close to the 
baby’s cheek. By the carriage stood 

W.C.T. Dobson, & ragged little waif. She stroked in 

Alms Deeds of Dorcas, turn the baby and the puppy. Alady 

passing by noticed the strange group. 

‘ Are you taking care of them?’ said she to the waif. A wonderful smile lit up the 

dirty little face. ‘No, please, ma’am; I’m only loving them.’ ”’ —The Myrtle. She 
could not do more for them than that. 

The story of Dorcas (Acts 9:36-40), which is to-day’s lesson for the Primary 
classes, illustrates beautifully the ideal Christian. Dorcas lived happily with others 
because she lived helpfully with them. She was rich in the love of all Joppa, because 
she loved all Joppa. When she died every one grieved, because when she was alive 
she had made every one rejoice. Peter restored her to life, and in doing so he gave 
Joppa the best present he could give the city. We can all be like Dorcas, not in 
sewing, for not all of us can sew, but in loving, for all of us can love; and the love 
will lead us to use for others whatever we are able to use best, be it a needle, or a 
cookstove, or a school-book, or a piano, or a purse, or something else that God has 
given us to use for others and so for him. 
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tr. In diligence not slothful; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord; 

12. Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation; continuing stedfastly in 
prayer ; 

13. Communicating to the necessities of the saints; given to hospitality. 

14. Bless them that persecute you; bless, and curse not. 


“Folks need a lot of loving in the morning; “Folks hunger so for loving at the nighttime, 
The day is all before, with cares beset — When wearily they take them home to rest — 
The cares we know, and they that give no warning; At slumber-song and turning-out-the-light-time— 
For love is God’s own antidote for fret. Of all the times for loving, that’s the best ! 
“Folks need a heap of loving at the noontime — “Folks want a lot of loving every minute — 
In the battle lull, the moment snatched from strife — The sympathy of others and their smile! 
Halfway between the waking and the croontime, Till life’s end, from the moment they begin it, 
While bickering and worriment are rife. Folks need a lot of loving all the while.” 
— Strickland Gillilan. 
4. EntHusiasm. 11. In (i.e., in the matter of) diligence not slothful. ‘‘ Readi- 


ness to see another honored instead of one’s self is not to degenerate into sluggish 
apathy. If one lets his brother take the coveted opportunity, he must be quick to 
find another for himself !’” — Prof. Edward I. Bosworth. Fervent in spirit. Lit- 
erally, “‘ boiling in spirit.” Apollo was that (Acts 18: 25), and so was Paul. His 
zeal overflowed. Serving the Lord. The Christian’s ardor is all within blessed 
and salutary bonds ; he does not rush headstrong in wild license, he is a servant, 
he is under orders. His enthusiasm is not the destructive boiling of a volcano, but 
the boiling of the water in a locomotive. - 

Other Bible urgings to zeal: Christ’s beatitude for those that hunger and thirst 
for righteousness (Matt. 5:6) ; his promise that if we seek his kingdom first, all 
other good things will come with it (Matt. 6 : 33) ; Paul’s exhortation that Christians 
fix their thoughts on things that are noblest (Phil. 4 : 8, 9). 

“When a man has the holy fire of God within him he has a boiling fervency of 
spirit, and he can drive through anything.”” — J. H. Jowett. ‘‘ A man may be keen 
about many interests, but of all things he ought to be keenest about religion.’? — 
“Tan Maclaren.” ‘ Do not only take occasions of doing good when they are thrust 
upon you, but study how to do all the good you can, as those that are ‘ zealous of 
good works.’ ”’ — Richard Baxter. 

“The men who met him, rounded on their heels 
And wondered after him, because his face 
Shone like the countenance of a priest of old 
Against the flame about a sacrifice 
Kindled by fire from heaven, so glad was he.’’ — Tennyson. 

Illustrations. A British chaplain tells how a big draft of men was sent into the 
trenches, and went cheering for the King and Queen of England. One of the men 
cried out, “‘ Three cheers for Jesus Christ !”? and the response was as fervid and 
hearty as the previous cheers had been. 

The makers of engines are doing wonders with superheated steam, steam raised 
to a higher temperature than the mere boiling point. Its energy is thereby vastly 
increased. Now what the church needs is superheated Christians ; they are able 
to accomplish what seem to be miracles of achievement, and with means as ordinary 
as coal and water. 

5. Patience. 12. Rejoicing in hope. Whatever sorrows may surround the 
Christian, he has a glorious heaven to look forward to. Patient in tribulation. 
Christians in Rome might well expect tribulation in those days of persecution ; and 
even in our happier days no life is free from calls for patient endurance. Continuing 
stedfastly in prayer. That is why the Christian can continue stedfast in tribulation ! 
Prayer is the key that unlocks the storehouse of patience. 

14. Bless them that persecute you. Patience, if it is real, is not merely the 
passive endurance of evil ; it goes out in active blessing toward evil-doers. 

Our Lord put into the Beatitudes a special promise for the sorrowful (Matt. 5 : 4) 
and for the persecuted (Matt. 5: 10-12). This patience, which is so precious an 
element in the Christian character, Paul elsewhere calls “the peace of Christ ”’ 
(Col. 3: 15). It is indeed that peace which the world cannot give or take away. 


“ Be patient with every one, but above all with yourself.”’ — Francis de Sales. 
“How poor are they that have not patience !’’— Shakespeare. ‘“ Patience is the 
truest sign of courage.” — Charles Kingsley. ‘‘ Patience is the finest and worthiest 
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15. Rejoice with them that rejoice; weep with them that weep. _ 

16. Be of the same mind one toward another. Set not your mind on 
high things, but condescend to things that are lowly. Be not wise in your 

own conceits. _ 
part of fortitude, and the rarest, too.””— Ruskin. “ Patient waiting is often the 
highest way of doing God’s will.’ — Collier. 


Is the road very dreary? 
Patience yet! 


“Patience! why, ’tis the soul of peace! Rest will be sweeter if thou art aweary; 
Of all the virtues ’tis nearest kin to heaven: And after the night cometh the morning cheery. 
— Thomas Dekker. Then bide a wee and dinna fret.” 
— Torquil MacLeod. 


Illustrations. ‘‘ The log-book of Columbus is said to have borne repeatedly the 
entry, ‘ This day we sailed on.’ That is all. Behind lay defeat ; ahead lay hope. 
Aboard ship seethed distrust ; in the face of fear and suspicion and tradition, Colum- 
bus sailed on.” 

A native convert in a foreign mission field married and went to live with her 
husband’s family, who persecuted her constantly because she was a Christian. But 
she bore it all so patiently and sweetly, trying to return good for evil, that they were 
completely won over, and begged that they, too, might be taught the religion which 
made people “ so pleasant to live with”’! 

6. GENEROSITY. 13. Communicating to the necessities of the saints. ‘‘ The 
saints’ is the commonest New Testament name for Christians. Given to hos- 
pitality. Literally, “‘ pursuing hospitality,” implying activity and eagerness. A 
true Christian is known by his readiness to share what he has with any one that 
needs it — his money, his home, his time, his interests. Dorcas (Acts g : 36-42) 
illustrates this verse also. 

“ The gods divided man into men that he might be more helpful to himself.’’ — 
Seneca. ‘‘ Our own comfort is increased by our working for others.”’’—C. 4H. 
Spurgeon. ‘ The heart that goes out of itself gets large and full.” — Horace Mann. 
“The best help of all is that which enables some one else to make his own way in the 
world.” — Isaac O. Rankin. 


“He did a deed, a gracious deed — “He did a deed, a loving deed: 
He ministered to men in need: Oh! souls that suffer and that bleed, 
He bound a wound, he spoke a word He did a deed, and on his way 
That God and every angel heard. A bird sang in his heart all day.” 
— Robert Loveman. 
Illustrations. “ A Stradivarius, if it hangs dusty and dumb on the wall, is not of 
as much real value as a kitchen poker, which is used.”’ — Rebecca Harding Davis. 


William Henry Baldwin, president of the Long Island Railroad, was crossing to 
Europe when he noticed among the second-class passengers a woman with a sick 
child. He learned that she was alone, and had a small and inconvenient stateroom. 
At once his own spacious apartment became uncomfortable to him, and he turned 
it over to mother and child for the rest of the voyage. 

7. SYMPATHY. 15. Rejoice with them that rejoice ; weep with them that weep. 
“Christ did this at Cana and Bethany. Paul practised his own precept (2 Cor. 2: 
2-4).” — Cambridge Bible. Dorcas illustrates this Christian quality also. Peter 
urges it in 1 Pet. 3: 8. 

“The secrets of life are not shown except to sympathy.” — Montaigne. ‘‘ The 
horizon of life is broadened chiefly by the enlargement of heart.’’ — Hugh Black. 
“We can help make people bright by our keenness, but we can never accomplish any- 
thing toward making people good except by our tenderness.’’ — Charles H. Parkhurst. 

“Prayers of love like raindrops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 
And dear to the heart of our Lord are all 
Who suffer like him in the good they do.” — Whittier. 

Illustrations. Garibaldi was once passing through the streets, acclaimed by a 
great throng, when his way was blocked by a man bearing a heavy load, who seemed 
quite indifferent to the hero. Garibaldi’s followers were on the point of hustling 
the man to one side, but Garibaldi gently said, “‘ Respect the burden,” and himself 
passed around the burden-bearer. 

The good Earl of Shaftesbury had a great influence over the outcasts of London. 
Once a man, on being released from prison, asked the Earl’s counsel. Years after- 
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17- Render tono man evil for evil. Take thought for things honorable 
in the sight of all men. 

18. If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at peace with all men. 

19. Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give place unto the wrath of 
God: for it is written, Vengeance belongeth unto me; I will recompense, 
saith the Lord. 

20. But if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink: 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. 

21. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 


ward, when redeemed to God and humanity, he was asked when his reformation 
began. ‘‘ With my talk with the Earl,’’ he replied. ‘‘ What did the Earl say ?” 
“Tt was not so much what he said, but he took my hand in his, and he said, ‘ Jack, 
we'll make a man of you yet.’ It was his touch that did it.” 

8. Humitiry. 16. Be of the same mind one toward another. If all Christians 
have “the mind of Christ’ (1 Cor. 2:16), they will then have the same mind. 
This does not mean that they will have the same opinions, but they will have mutual 
kindness and good will. Set not your mind on high things, thinking vain, proud, 
and ambitious thoughts, but condescend to things that are lowly. ‘“‘ It is the gospel 
alone which knows the full meaning of the great French motto, ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.’ ’’ — Cambridge Bible. Be not wise in your own conceits. ‘‘ Never be 
self-conceited,” is Professor Moffatt’s translation. 

Christ assigned his first beatitude to this grace of humility (Matt. 5:3); but 
at the same time he was careful to show that the humblest Christian should let his 
light shine — only to God’s glory and not hisown! (Matt. 5 : 13-16.) 

“‘ Self-assertion always dwarfs the soul; in self-forgetfulness it grows.’? — Scolt. 
“Who are the ‘ poor in spirit’? They are the people who feel poor because they 
have seen something better than themselves.’”’ — J. H. Jowett. ‘I believe the first 
test of a truly great man is his humility.” — Ruskin. ‘‘ What God wants is men 
great enough to be small enough to be used.’’ — H. W. Webb- Peploe. 

“We that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is low, no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide.” 

Illustration. Edward Everett Hale once had to make the closing address on com- 
mencement day after seven young men had given long orations full of self-conceit 
and self-assertion. It was a weary audience, for the week had been full of meetings, 
and Dr. Hale rose mercifully to the occasion. His speech was: ‘‘ You have given 
each other such excellent advice in these remarkable papers that I will add only one 
word: Make yourselves of no account.” 

9. MEEKNESS. 17. Render to no man evil for evil. The rest of the chapter 
counsels meekness and forgiveness. There is nothing unmanly in this advice. In- 
deed, Paul expressly says that the Christian is to take thought for his own honor in 
the sight of all men. But the Christian is not to be a wrangler. If the peace is 
broken, let it be broken from the other side. Let not the Christian usurp God’s 
prerogative of punishment (Deut. 32:35); let him step aside, that God’s wrath 
may have full play. Nay, let him find his blessed vengeance in blessing his enemy 
(Prov. 25: 21, 22): that is a revenge better worth having than coals of fire heaped 
on his head ! 

Christ heaps beatitudes upon the meek (Matt. 5 : 5, 7, 9), the merciful, the peace- 
makers. Paul repeats this exhortation in Col. 3 : 12, 13, and Peter in 1 Pet. 3 : 9-17. 


“Tt is far better to light the candle than to curse the darkness.”” — W. L. Watkin- 
son. ‘* Weare to leave all our wrongs in God’s hands.” — J. R. Miller. 
Illustrations. ‘Let us watch against the occasions of discord. The merest 


spark kindles the direst conflagration. The great forests of the West are often de- 
stroyed because the branches of neighboring trees violently chafe each other, the 
friction generates heat, a spark is kindled, and in the end ten thousand bright trees 
are reduced to ashes. Thus in families, congregations, and communities the saddest 
consequences follow insignificant bickerings.” — W. L. Watkinson. 

The climax of this noble description of the Christian character is in the words, 
Overcome evil with good. The Sirens, in the Greek fable, lured mariners to destruc- 
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tion with their witching songs. ‘‘ But the Argonauts carried with them Orpheus, 
and when they came to where the Siren sisters sang, Orpheus played on his lute, and 
the oarsmen were so ravished with the melody that they did not hear the Sirens, and 
so sailed through these waters victoriously. That is the way of overcoming. Fill 
your heart with the melody of Christ’s communion. Fill your hands and your lives 
with the holy activities of his kingdom. Then you shall overcome evil with good.” 
— J. Stuart Holden. 


LESSON II. — April 1o. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS ABOUT HEALTH. W—1 Corinthians 6: 109, 
20; 9:24-27; Galatians 6:7, 8. 


(May be Used with Temperance Applications.) 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Every man that striveth in the games exerciseth self-contro/ 
in all things. —1 Cor. 9:25. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. 42: 1-5. 
Reference Material: Prov. 23 : 29-35 ; Isa. 28 v1-8; Gal. 5: 
Primary Topic: TAKING CARE or Our Bopizs. 

Lesson Material: Dan. 1: 8-21. 

Memory Verse : Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 
Junior Topic : Grow1nc STRONG. 

Lesson Material: 1 Cor. 9: 24-27. 

Story Material: Dan. 1 : 8-21. 

Memory Verse: 1 Cor. 10: 31. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: THE VALur or HEALTH. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Pusric HEALTH PROBLEMS. 


IQ-21. 


E Coraioe ea. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


In the Younger Classes the teachings 
on health will be based on the familiar 
but always inspiring story of the simple 
life chosen by Daniel and his friends. 
Get one of the pupils to tell how to train 
for an athletic contest. Apply it to the 
race of life. Show a picture of an eye, 
and tell something about its intricate 
structure. Have the pupils feel the 
muscles of their hands and arms and 
explain how they work. Show a diagram 
of the ear and explain how we hear. 
Show a picture of the brain and tell 
something of its wonders. Then, after 
they have gained some idea of that 
marvellous machine, the body, tell how 
necessary to it are right food and drink, 
right sleep, right exercise, fresh air, 
cleanliness, and right habits of all kinds. 
Show how any sin of the body defies 
God who gave it. 

In the Older Classes, starting with 
the Bible passages chosen, bring out the 
powerful emphasis placed upon health 
in the Old Testament (most of the 
Mosaic laws treat the subject), and the 
way the New Testament uplifts the 
matter of bodily purity and strength 
into the domain of the spirit. Health 


to-day is largely a social and community 
problem, and most of the time will be 
spent in the discussion of such matters 
as codperation with the board of health, 
bettering the town sanitation, the teach- 
ing of hygiene in school, and the crusade 
against the social evil, drugs, and to- 
bacco. Assign each topic to a separate 
member of the class. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: Bible Teachings about 
Health. 


I. Ture Duty or HEAttu, 1 Cor. 6: 10, 
20. 
The inspiring story of Daniel, Dan. 1: 8-2r. 


Live to the glory of God, 1 Cor. ro: 31. 
Public health problems. 


II. HrattH AND SELF-ConrTROL, 1 Cor. 
0.9 24—27. 
A picture of the drunkard, Prov. 23: 29-35. 
Intemperance in high places, Isa. 28: 1-8. 
Sins against health. 
III. HeattH AND THE HIGHER LIFE 
Gale Gr 78 
“The works of the flesh,” Gal. 5: 19-21. 


“The fruit of the Spirit,” Gal. 5: 22-24. 
Our bodies and our souls. 


? 
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BIBLE TEACHINGS ABOUT HEALTH. 


1 Cor. 6:19, 20. 


a a 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time and Place. — Paul wrote First 
Corinthians during his three years at 
Ephesus, A.D. 53-56. He wrote his letter 
to the Galatians during his third visit to 
Greece, A.D. 57. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Fine account of the Olympic games in Symonds’s 
Studies of the Greek Poets, Vol. I., Chap. XI. On the 
passages in First Corinthians see Vincent’s Word 
Studies, The Expositor’s Greek Testament, Stanley’s 
Corinthians, etc. On the passages in Galatians see 
commentaries by Stevens, Gibbon, Bacon (The Bible 
for Home and School), Adeny (New Century Bible), 
Perowne (Cambridge Bible). Barker’s The Social 
Gospel and the New Era, Chaps. VIII. and IX. Horace 


Mann’s Thoughts for a Young Man. Chapter on 
health in Lord Avebury’s (Lubbock’s) Pleasures of 
Life. F. B. Meyer’s A_ Castaway. On Daniel, 
William M. Taylor, H. Deane. Vaughan’s Plain 
Words on Christian Living. Fallows’s Health and 
Happiness. Gulick’s The Efficient Life. Clean and 
Strong, by King and Meyer. Eliot’s The Happy Life. 
pare ees Health, Strength, and Power. Fisher’s How 
1ve. 


FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Bible teachings on temperance. 

New Testament references to Greek athletic games. 
Old Testament teachings on health. 

New Testament teachings on health. 

Health a factor in worldly success. 

The influence of physical health on the spiritual life. | 0 


t Cor. 6: 19. Or know ye not that your body is a temple of the Holy 
Spirit which is in you, which ye have from God? and ye are not your own; 
20. For ye were bought with a price: glorify God therefore in your body. 


I. THE DUTY OF HEALTH, 1 Cor. 6: 10, 20. 
licentiousness, the besetting sin of the Corinthians. 
do with what is external to the body ; but this is a sin against the body itself. 
it! Run away from it as from deadly peril ! 

19. Or know ye not. Or (if they do not yet realize the awfulness of licentious- 
ness) Paul will bring forth a consideration that will show it in all its shamefulness. 
That your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ The Christian estimate of fornica- 
tion is thus categorically opposed to the heathen estimate. In the temple of Aphro- 
dite (Venus) prostitutes were priestesses, and commerce with them was counted a 
consecration ; it is an absolute desecration of God’s true temple in the man himself.” 
— Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

Tilustration. Dr. F. B. Meyer carries out the analogy of the temple in Jerusalem, 
with its outer court, which corresponds to our body ; its Holy Place, which is our 
soul ; and its Holy of Holies, where the Spirit of God dwells. 

Which is in you. They are in their bodies, and the Holy Spirit is in them, there- ' 
fore the Holy Spirit is in their bodies, dwelling there as in temples, since wherever 
God dwells becomes a temple. Which ye have from God. “ Rather, ‘whom ye 
have from God,’ referring to the Holy Spirit. Compare John 3:5; .14: 26; 15: 
26; Acts 2:33.’ — Cambridge Bible. And ye are not your own. You belong to 
God, who has bought you with the blood of his Son and who occupies you with his 
Sonate Ge Clit, 8.39 22 OR'8 Ione 198 GH 8 Hi (Clore, a 2 mdse iH) Bo PaCS) He) 5.%S)))- ‘ 

20. For ye were bought with a price. Paul does not need to state what the price 
was, it was so well known to all his readers: it was the precious blood of their slain 
Redeemer, given to ransom them from their slavery to sin (1 Pet: 1: 18, 19 ; Eph.1: 
7,14; Matt. 20:28; Rev. 5:9). Glorify God therefore in your body. “ And in 
your spirit, which are God’s,”’ is not found in the best manuscripts, and was probably 
inserted by a copyist who failed to get the point of Paul’s argument, and felt that he 
was unduly exalting the body at the expense of the spirit. “In your body,” not 
with it, because the body is considered a temple in which every man is a priest, con- 
ducting worship to the glory of God. 

Younc Men Wuo Kept Turrr Bopres ror Gop’s Service (Dan. 1: 8-21). A 
good illustration for all grades, and not merely for the Primary and Junior, is the 
story of Daniel and his three friends, slaves of the king of Babylon. They were fed 
on the luxurious dainties of the court, but Daniel asked the steward to omit the meat 
and the wine. The steward made the experiment with fear, but at once it proved 
its value in the fairer faces, healthier bodies, and keener minds of his wise young 
charges. Note the courage of the four young men, their independence, their per- 
sistence in adopting and carrying out a wise course of living. They had to face the 
ridicule of their comrades, the opposition of their masters. They definitely chose the 
right, and by the right were carried to prosperity. ‘‘ A sparing diet is conducive to 
health and long life, while the pampering of the appetite with many dainties tends to 
disease.” — William M. Taylor. We may not be tempted to strong drink, but most 


of us are tempted to gluttony. 


Paul is writing about the sin of 
All other sins, he says, have to 
Flee 
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1 Cor. 9: 24. Know ye not that they that run in a race run all, but one 
receiveth the prize? Even so run; that ye may attain. 


Tue HEALTH Morro, 1 Cor. 10:31: “ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” ‘ This charge means that a man is 
so to eat and so to drink as to show that God is with him and in him of a truth.” 
— Dean C.J. Vaughan. 

We cannot eat or drink to God’s glory without health. ‘“‘ Appetite depends on 
health. Take good care of your teeth and your stomachs, and be ashamed not of 
enjoying your food but of not enjoying it. There was a deal of sound human nature 
in the unexpected reply of the dying old woman to her minister’s question, ‘ Here 

‘at the end of a long life, which of the Lord’s mercies are you most thankful for ?’ 
Her eye brightened as she answered, ‘ My victuals.’ ”” — President Charles W. Eliot. 

“ Why should not a young man indulge an ambition to lay up a stock of health, 
as well as to lay up stocks of any other kind? Health is earned — as literally so as 
any other commodity in the market. Health can be accumulated, invested, made 
to yield its interest and its compound interest, and thus be doubled and redoubled.” 
— Horace Mann. 

“ Life without health is a burden, with health is a joy and gladness.’”’ — Long- 
ellow. 

f ““ The requisites of health are plain enough ; regular habits, daily exercise, cleanli- 
ness, and moderation in all things — in eating as well as in drinking — would keep 
most people well. In the matter of health we can generally do more for ourselves 
than the greatest doctors can do for us.” — Lord Avebury. 

“ Our health ideals should rise from the mere wish to keep out of a sick-bed to an 
eagerness to become a well-spring of energy. Only then can we realize the intrinsic 
wholesomeness and beauty of human life.’”’ — Pref. Irving Fisher. 

Pusiic HrattH Propiems. ‘‘ At least seven hundred thousand of the million 
and a half deaths occurring annually in the United States result from the minute 
parasitic plants and animals gaining access to the body. Civic duty as well as self- 
preservation demands that these life-destroyers should be shut out of the human 
system.” — Prof. Alvan Davison. 

“‘ Seventy per cent of tuberculosis, thirty per cent of blindness, eighty per cent 
of typhoid fever, and forty per cent of pneumonia are preventable and entirely due 
to negligence.”” — Dr. Franklin C. Wells, president of the American Examiners’ 
Association of New York. 

The yearly loss in the United States from typhoid fever is $272,000,000 ; from 
malaria, $695,000,000 ; from tuberculosis, $250,000,000. All three diseases may be 
abolished by the use of well-understood means — care of the water supply, the milk 
supply, insistence on fresh air, killing the mosquitoes and flies. 

The United States government has set on foot an earnest campaign against 
venereal diseases, which cause a vast amount of suffering, and which are entirely 
preventable. In this warfare it asks and should receive the hearty codperation of 
the churches. 

“The propaganda to improve public health conditions will require years of special 
attention. Disease has rooted itself into society. ‘To eliminate it from every com- 
munity will require a well-considered programme. The local church in any com- 
munity will find it desirable to appoint an intelligent and efficient committee on 
public health.” — Prof. John M. Barker, Ph.D. 

The churches may hold meetings on church problems, may codperate with boards 
of health, disseminate information, investigate health conditions, combat social 
impurity, show the evil of the tobacco habit, clean up yards and streets, encourage 
preventive dentistry, foster public playgrounds, and do many other things to im- 
prove public health. And in all this work for the betterment of the body they will 
also be building up the souls of men. 

II. HEALTH AND SELF-CONTROL, 1 Cor. 9: 24-27. 24. Know ye not. 
Surely you Corinthians ought to know! That they that run in arace. The refer- 
ence is to the Isthmian games, conducted every three years at a spot on the seacoast 
of the Isthmus of Corinth about nine miles from the city. ‘ This was one of those 
festivals which exercised so great an influence over the Grecian mind, which were, in 
fact, to their imaginations what the temple was to the Jews and the triumph to the 
Romans.” — Dean Stanley. The great Olympic games were at this time losing 
their interest in comparison with the games held on the Isthmus of Corinth, where 
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25. And every man that striveth in the games exerciseth self-control in 
all things. Now they do it to receive a corruptible crown; but we an 
incorruptible. : 

26. I therefore so run, as not uncertainly ; so fight I, as not beating the air : 


Grecian independence struggled longest against Rome, and where Nero at last, a few 
years after Paul wrote this letter, proclaimed the complete triumph of Rome over 
Greece. The stadium in which the athletes ran was a great oblong, with one end 
semicircular, tiers upon tiers of marble seats affording room for a host of spectators. 
The outline of these seats can still be traced. Run all. Merely running a race is 
not enough ; many do that. Winning the prize — that is the thing! But one re- 
ceiveth the prize. In the Christian race, however, all runners may receive the prize. 
No parable fits in all particulars. 
Even so run ; that ye may attain. 
That is, reach the goal and win the 
prize. What is the Christian’s 
prize? It is Christ’s approval, his 
“Well done, good and faithful 
servant,’ and the “joy of the 
Lord” into which we enter as a 
reward. 

25. And every man that striv- 
eth in the games. The regular 
phrase for taking part in the games 
asa contestant. Exerciseth self- 
control in all things. The candi- 
dates for a prize at these Greek 
games were required to spend ten 
months in the most severe training 
and with complete abstinence from 
every kind of sensual indulgence. Bicurestoulwireslters 
They were to eat sparingly, indulge 2 
in no confections, no wine, live ac- 
cording to fixed rules, and take regular exercises. Now they do it to receive a corruptible 
crown. The prize in a Greek game was no vessel or medal of silver or gold, but a mere 
wreath of leaves placed on the head of the victor. This garland was of wild olive in the 
Olympic games, of parsley in the early Isthmian games, and of pine in the later 
Isthmian games. But we an incorruptible. Paul often uses this comparison ; see 
2 Ui, EES ABs BO GIG) A Bw BEF SYS ING NS adores Samu COMI MaLs ge 
was no impropriety in this comparison. The Greek games were free from many of 
the degrading associations which gather round those athletic sports so rapidly gain- 
ing ground among ourselves. They had the importance almost of a religious rite, 
certainly of a national institution, and they were dignified with recitations of their 
productions by orators and sophists. Herodotus is even said to have recited his 
history at the Olympic games.” — Cam- 
bridge Bible. 

26. I therefore so run, as not uncer- 
tainly. Paul had a goal, he did not 
stagger or stroll aimlessly along the path 
of life; and a goal calls fora strong, pure 
body toattainit. So fight I, as not beat- 
ing the air. Paul changes the figure 
slightly, for human life is a conflict as 
Coin showing Wreaths Mon by Victors in the Isthmian Tae ee As edeabiong pian 

’ tions without, and against the evil habits 
and sins which so easily get a foothold within. Paul realized this struggle in- 
tensely ; see Rom. 7 23; 1 Cor. 4: 9-133; 2 Cor. 11: 23-28. But he saw his 
antagonists clearly and struck straight out at them, not ‘ fanning the air,” hitting 
at random ; not missing his antagonist and so striking out into empty space ; and 
not “ shadow-fighting,” as the Greeks called it, namely, practising without any con- 
testant at all. 


From an ancient Corinthian vase. 
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I CORINTHIANS 9: 24-27. LESSON II. SECOND QUARTER. 


27. But I buffet my body, and bring it into bondage: lest by any means, 
after that I have preached to others, I myself should be rejected. 


27. But I buffet my body. “The verb means ‘ to strike under the eye,’ ‘ to give 
one a black eye.’ The blow of the trained boxer was the more formidable from the 
use of the ceséus, consisting of oxhide bands covered with knots and nails, and loaded 
with lead and iron.” — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. ‘‘ One wonders how any human 
being, no matter how strong and powerful, could stand the blows from such weapons 
as these gloves, made of four or five thicknesses of leather, and fortified with brass 
knuckles.” — Lanziani. And bring it into bondage. Another change of metaphor ; 
after the battle, the vanquished becomes a slave. Thus the body 
is to be completely subdued. Lest byanymeans. Through any 
mischance. After that I have preached to others. Literally, 
‘‘ having proclaimed (the gospel),” as a herald makes proclamation 
in the games, summoning the contestants and announcing the 
victors. I myself 
should be rejected. 
“As unworthy of the 
prize.”” — Vincent. 

Illustration. Dr. F. 
B. Meyer, in his fa- 
mous sermon on this 
text, speaks of an early- 
type fountain pen which 
got to working so 
poorly that he had to 
discard it for a more 
modern one; and now, 
as he goes away for a 
journey, he thinks he 
hears the rejected pen moaning in the desk 
drawer: ‘‘ Once he never left home without tak- From an old print. 
ing me with him ; he never wrote a letter without 
me}; he never composed an article but that I first 
knew its contents ; and now for these many months I have been lying here unused.”’ 
So it is with any person that makes it impossible for God to use him in his work. 

Illustration. Statistics are not yet available for the Great War, but “‘ that over 
one-half of all the persons drafted during the Civil War from the professional class, 
and over forty-six per cent from the mercantile class, and forty-three per cent from 
the skilled laborers, should be rejected on account of physical disability and disease, 
are sad commentaries on our habits and conditions of working and living.’ — Dudley 
A. Sargent, M.D. 

A PICTURE OF THE DRUNKARD, Prov. 23 : 29-35. This famous portrait of a sot, 
which has happily become little applicable to the United States, applies to all sins 
of the body. They all blunt the physical powers, they all fool the victim and lure 
him on with their fascinations, they all end in sorrow and death. Licentiousness, 
gluttony, sloth, overplay, overwork, uncleanness, the use of drugs, — Prov. 23: 
29-35 applies to all. 

INTEMPERANCE IN Hicu Puaces, Isa. 28: 1-8. One of the most dramatic epi- 
sodes in the book of Isaiah is Chap. 28, in which the prophet surprises the nobles of 
Jerusalem in the midst of a drunken orgy. He reminds them of the drunkenness of 
the northern kingdom and of the downfall predicted for them, he charges that even 
the priests and prophets of Judea are “ swallowed up of wine,” and he foretells the 
terrible fate of Jerusalem, and the exile of the drunken men of Judea to a far-away 
land. Intemperance has its strongest hold upon any country through the dissolute? 
ness of its rulers. As the heads of the state, so will be the people ; and it is absurd 
to expect a higher standard of morality among the ruled than among their rulers. 

SINS AGAINST Heatta. ‘‘ What wreck so shocking to behold as the wreck of a 
dissolute man, a lazar-house of disease, dead but not yet buried ! Rogues have had 
the initial letter of their title burnt into the palms of their hands !_ Even for murder, 
Cain was only branded on the forehead ; but over the whole person of the debauchee 
or the inebriate the signatures of infamy are written.” — Horace Mann. 
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Olympic Games. 


APRIL To. BIBLE TEACHINGS ABOUT HEALTH. GAL. 6:7, 8. 


GAL. 6:7. Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. 

8. For he that soweth unto his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion; but he that soweth unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap eternal life. 


Andrew Carnegie, when T. P. O’Connor, M.P., told him that he envied him his 
wealth, said, ‘“I am not really to be envied. How can my wealth help me? I am 
sixty years old and I cannot digest my food. I would give you all my millions if you 
could give me youth and health.” 

“There was:a man in our town 

Invested all his health 

With madly avaricious aim 
To win the goal of wealth; 

And when the same he had attained, 
With all his might and main 

He vainly lavished all his wealth 
To get his health again.” 


“Everywhere you see fat, clumsy, unsightly bodies ; stooped, flabby, feeble 
bodies ; each and every degree of dilapidation and inefficiency. These bodies are 
not capable servants of their owners. They cannot do half the work they ought to 
do. They cannot give joy and pride. They do not promote self-respect.’? — Luther 
H. Gulick, M.D. 

Ill. HEALTH AND THE HIGHER LIFE, Gal. 6:7, 8. These verses introduce 
the closing portion of Paul’s letters to the Galatians, a general summing up and final 
exhortation. 

7. Be not deceived. Paul would not have the Galatians deceived by his enemies, 
who charged that his teaching of justification by faith and not by works destroyed 
the motive for right actions. God is not mocked. The word means literally “ to 
turn up the nose”’ at one. ‘‘ God does not permit himself to be mocked.” — Prof. 
George B. Stevens. He would be mocked “if an evil life might be lived with im- 
poy in anticipation of a death-bed repentance.” —Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon. 

or whatsoever a man soweth. The seeds we sow are our thoughts and deeds and 
words, the whole course of our lives. That shall he also reap. Multiplied, as seed 
always multiplies itself, reproducing its own kind, a bad harvest from evil seed, a 
good harvest from the seeds of good. 

8. For he that soweth unto his ownflesh. ‘In verse 7 two opposite kinds of seed 
are thought of ; here opposite kinds of recipient soil, z.e., the flesh and the spirit.”’? — 
Professor Stevens. This verse follows the thought of Christ’s parable of the Sower. 
“‘ Sowing to the flesh ”’ is living for the lower aims and pleasures of life, the sensual, 
temporary, and harmful gratifications. 

Illustration. ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson once wrote a weird book, ‘ The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ in which he described a humane doctor, by means 
of a potent drug, changing himself into a loathsome and cruel creature, to whom all 
good was evil, and all evil good, and again, by means of the same drug, returning to 
his own better self and wonted appearance. So it went on till one day the drug 
failed him, the way of return is barred against him, his better self is placed beyond 
his reach, and Dr. Jekyll dies as Mr. Hyde. Thus there are two forces within us, 
those of the flesh and the spirit ; one of these two forces must increase and the other 
must decrease.’”’ — Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon. 

Shall of the flesh reap corruption. ‘“‘‘ Out of the flesh,’ as the harvest is drawn 
out of the soil.””— Prof. W. F. Adeny. “ Corruption”? means ‘“‘ blighted and 

utrescent grain.’’ — Lightfoot. So a sensual life rots away into misery and shame. 
But he that soweth unto the Spirit. Living a life inspired by the Holy Spirit of God, 
and pleasing to him. Shall of the Spirit reap eternal life. ‘‘ This life, like the cor- 
ruption to which it is antithetical, is begun now (John 3: 36), although its full 
development is future ; for ‘ the harvest is the end of the world.’ ’ — Cambridge 
Bible. 

“ Tue WorKS OF THE Fixsu,” Gal. 5: 19-21. ‘‘ The apostle gives not a catalogue 
of the results of a fleshly life, but a few specimens, describing them as the sins of 


sensuality, idolatry, malice, and excess.” — Butler’s Bible Work. Note that these 
are not named fruits — they are too ugly and foul for that noble name. ; 
“Tue FRUIT OF THE Spirit,” Gal. 5: 22-24. ‘“‘ Men often speak of the fruits 


of the Spirit, but the apostle is careful to say fruit — one holy fruit or result com- 
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LESSON III. SECOND QUARTER. 


Mark 6: 1-3. 


prising many virtues. * Love is the juice of the fruit, sweet to God and man ; joy, 
its beautiful bloom ; peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, meekness, form its 
mellow softness ; faith is its consistence, and also forms its characteristic and in- 
comparable flavor ; temperance, the rind of the fruit, binding it together, keeping 
it fresh, and preserving its good qualities from waste.’ — Donald Fraser. 

Our Boptes AND Our Sours. ‘‘ When I see about me in the fields of intellectual 
attainment and culture, in the walks of business and in family life, so many disasters 
and tragedies long drawn out, of failing health and collapse of nerve, brain, and 
muscle, I feel that health is the only bulwark upon which everything we prize in 


intellectual culture and religious perfection can ever be reared.” — President G. 
Stanley Hall. : 
Illustration. ‘‘ After Daniel Webster had delivered his master oration at the 


laying of the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill Monument, his wife said to a friend, 
‘I knew he would succeed, for I saw that he was perfectly calm.’ No orator can 
bear away his audience who has not every faculty of his own under complete control.” 
— Bishop Samuel Fallows. 
“Take care of the body, the house of the soul, 

If you would its inmate keep hearty and whole. 


No leak let there be where wrong thoughts may steal in, 
No window left open to black gusts of sin. 


“For souls may take cold and catch fevers, as well 
As folks who in rickety tenements dwell. 
So look to it faithfully, Christian, I say, 
This home of the Spirit, this temple of clay.” 
— James Buckham. 


LESSON III. — April 17. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS ABOUT WORK. — Mark 6: 1-3; 
John 5:17; 2 Thess. 3: 6-13. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—/n diligence not slothful; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord. 
— Rom. 12:11. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. rar. 
Reference Material: Ex. 20: 9-11; Prov. 22: 
4:28. 
Primary Topic: A Cuitp Wuo HELpep. 
Lesson Material: Ex. 2: 1-10. 
Memory Verse: Even a child maketh himself known by his doings. 
20 5 El. 
Junior Topic: Tur ANT AND THE SLUGGARD. 
Lesson Material: Prov. 6: 6-11; 20:43 .24: 30-34; 26: 13-16. 
Memory Verses: Proy. 6: 10, 11. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: Workrrs oR SHIRKERS. 
Lesson Material: Prov. 10:43; 13:43 18:9; Mark 6:1-3; Johns5:17; 
2 Thess. 3 : 6-13. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Lasor PRospieMs. 
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Prov. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


Primary Classes will take their start 
from the story of Miriam watching over 
her baby brother, but will go on to talk 
about the different kinds of work that 
children do in the home and in school. 
Add the story of Jesus as a boy in his 
father’s carpenter shop, if yours is a class 
of boys. 

Junior Classes begin with the passage 
in Proverbs about the ant’s industry. 
With the aid of some book on insects or 
the encyclopedia, tell some of the many 
interesting facts about the industry of 
ants, bees, and spiders. Apply the lesson 
to the actual work your pupils should be 
doing. 

Intermediate and Senior Classes will 


enjoy making a collection of Bible say- 
ings on labor. Set them searching 
through the week with a concordance 
or Bible index. Give each pupil a tiny 
blank book in which to write these texts, 
bringing the book to the class. Talk a 
little about each text, having all the 
pupils add in their books the texts that 
others have which they missed. 

Young People and Adults will take 
their start from the passages in Mark, 
John, and Second Thessalonians, but will 
go on to discuss the labor problems of 
to-day. Divide among the pupils the 
fourteen items in the Social Creed of the 
Churches, each to give some thoughts on 
the item assigned him. It will be well 
to have some experienced business man 
present to help in the discussions. 
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APRIL 17. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS ABOUT WORK. 


MARK 6: 1-3. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time and Place.— Our lesson in 
Mark is dated in the winter of a.p. 29, 
the third year of Christ’s ministry, at 
Nazareth. The lesson in John is dated 
in the spring of A.p. 28, the second year 
of Christ’s ministry, at Jerusalem. 
Paul’s second letter to the Thessalonians 
was written from Corinth, a.D. 51 or 52. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Proverbs on industry. 

Bible examples of industry. 

Christ the model workman. 

Christ’s teachings that apply to our modern labor 
problems. 

Paul’s teachings about work. 

Greatest Bible passages on labor. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Commentaries on Mark, John, and Second Thessa- 
lonians. On the passages in Proverbs, see The Pulpit 
Commentary, International Critical Commentary, Par- 
ker’s People’s Bible, Expositor’s Bible, Ellicott, etc. 
Cabot’s What Men Live by. William Mathews’s 


Conquering Success and Getting on in the World. On 
ants, Tristram’s Natural History of the Bible. On 
Eph. 4: 28, see Mozley’s Occasional Sermons. Hugh 
Black’s Work. Amos R. Wells’s How to Work. 
Prof. H. F. Ward’s The Social Creed of the Churches 
and The Gospel for a Working World. Marden’s The 
Secret of Achievement. Roosevelt’s The Strenuous 
Life. Smiles’s Self-Help. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: Workers or Shirkers. 


I. Curist A WorkKER, Mark 6: 1-3. 


The object of work, Eph. 4: 28. 
The spirit of work, Rom. 12: 11. 
Modern labor problems. 


II. Gop A Worker, John 5:17. 


The industry of nature, Prov. 6: 6-11. 
Work-time and harvest-time, Prov. 20: 4. 
Sloth and poverty, Prov. 24: 30-34; 28:19. 
Excuses for laziness, Prov. 26: 13-16. 
Workers or shirkers. 


III. Paut A WorKER, 2 Thess. 3 : 6-13. 


Miriam, the home helper, Ex. 2: 1-10; Prov. 20:11. 
Work and wealth, Prov. 10:4; 13:4. 

Industry and honesty, Prov. 18: 9. 

Labor and honor, Prov. 22: 29; 31: 10-31. 

God’s law of work and rest, Ex. 20: 9-11. 


Mark 6:1. And he went out from thence; and he cometh into his own 


country; and his disciples follow him. 

2. And when the sabbath was come, he began to teach in the synagogue : 
and many hearing him were astonished, saying, Whence hath this man these 
things? and, What is the wisdom that is given unto this man,.and what mean 
such mighty works wrought by his hands? 


I. CHRIST A WORKER, Mark 6:: 1-3: Our-Lord had been in Capernaum, 
where his headquarters were up to this time, and where-he had raised from the dead 
the daughter of : : 
Jairus, the ruler of ATW 
the synagogue. 

1. He... com- 
eth into his own 
country. That is, 
to the village of 
Nazareth, the home 
of his boyhood, 
where Mary and 
his brothers~ still 
lived, Joseph prob- 
ably being dead. 

2. When the 
sabbath was come. 
Our: Lord was a’ 
worker, but he care- 
fully observed the 
day of rest, though 
not in.the--slavish- 


and. superstitious 
way of-the Phari- 
sees. On this Sab- 


Christ in Joseph’s Carpenter Shop. 


bath he was teach- 
ing, or, as we would 
say, preaching in TALS 
the synagogue, for the Jewish churches were open to all distinguished and learned 
strangers, and Jesus would be sure to be invited to speak by the rulers of the Naza- 
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From a picture in a chapel on the supposed site of Joseph’s shop at Nazareth. 


Mark 6: 1-3. LESSON III. SECOND QUARTER. 


3. Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, and brother of James, and 
Joses, and Judas, and Simon? and are not his sisters here with us? And 
they were offended in him. 


reth synagogue. Many hearing him were astonished. They were amazed at the 
wisdom and knowledge shown by the discourse, as well as by the memory of the 
miracles which he had worked in other parts of Palestine, news of which had come 
to their ears. aves 

3. Is not this the carpenter? ‘‘ The only occasion on which Christ is called ex- 
plicitly ‘the carpenter.’ In Matt. 13:55 he is ‘the carpenter’s son.’ Every Jew 
had to learn a trade. Jesus would naturally learn the one followed by Joseph, and 
would work in his shop at Nazareth. Justin Martyr tells us that in his time (the 
middle of the second century) rakes, harrows, and other articles were preserved which 
were said to have been made by Jesus. ‘ The Gospel of the Infancy ’ represents him 
as setting Joseph right when he blundered in his work.’’— New Century Bible. 
Jesus is said to have been especially skilful in making wooden yokes ; see Matt. 11: 
29, 30. ‘‘In the cities the carpenters would be Greeks, and skilled workmen ; the 
carpenter of a provincial village could only have held a very humble position, and 
secured a very modest competence.” — Iarrar. The son of Mary, and brother of 
James, etc. The brothers of Jesus are barely mentioned in the Gospels, and as to 
his sisters, we are not told either their names or their number. And they were 
offended in him. ‘‘ He came of an obscure family, and was brought up in common- 
place surroundings. Who is he to do those wonderful miracles and set himself up 
as the Messiah? Why, he is no better than we are!” So the people of Nazareth 
would murmur. 

Tue Opject oF Work, Eph. 4: 28. ‘ The heathen had a high idea of labor of 
the mind, but they had not the slightest respect for the ordinary work of mankind. 
How different is St. Paul’s view! No work allotted to man is servile work in his 
eyes, because he perceives what strength of conscience it requires, what resistance 
to temptation and snares it demands. He perceives the moral and spiritual worth 
of it.” — Canon Mozley. In Eph. 4: 28 he also sees the practical object of work, 
that one ‘‘ may have whereof to give to him that hath need.”’ True work is always 
to help others, to benefit the world, to meet some need of men ; and in meeting this 
need we also meet our own highest needs. 

Tue Spirit oF Work, Rom. 12: 11. Paul seldom packed more of himself into a 
sentence than into this: “In diligence not slothful ; fervent in spirit ; serving the 
Lord.” Luther translated the first clause, ‘‘ In regard to zeal be not lazy.” ‘ Fer- 
vent ” is literally boiling. Moffatt’s translation is spirited: ‘‘ Never let your zeal 
flag ; maintain the spiritual glow ; serve the Lord.” ‘‘ Life cannot be kept sweet 
and true apart from the filling up of time by useful labor.” — Hugh Black. The 
true worker loves his task and is eager for it. ‘‘ No man who loves his work sees it 
without its halo ; and because that halo really has no end, the love of work may at 
any moment take on a religious tinge. But whether or not we see this divinity in 
work, it is there.” — Prof. Richard C. Cabot, M.D. 

WoRKERS OR SHIRKERS. “ Washington Gladden investigated the history of 
eighty-eight of Springfield’s (Mass.) leading men. Of these, only five were not, in 
early life, trained to regular work. All but three or four of these successful men were 
hard-working boys.” — Orison Swett Marden. 

“A healthy state can exist only when the men and women who make it up lead 
clean, vigorous, healthy lives ; when the children are so trained that they shall en- 
deavor, not to shirk difficulties, but to overcome them ; not to seek ease, but to 
know how to wrest triumph from toil and risk.’”” — Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Those who look into practical life will find that fortune is usually on the side 
of the industrious, as the winds and waves are on the side of the best navigators.” 
— Samuel Smiles. 

Illustration. ‘ A nobleman, a fair amateur painter, once showed a picture of his 
to Turner, who said, ‘ My lord, you only need poverty to make you a very excellent 
painter.’ ’’— Hugh Black. 

Mopern Lazor Prosirms. “ The Social Creed of the Churches,’”’ adopted by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, calls for the following 
(we abbreviate the document) : 

1. Equal rights and justice for all men. 
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ApRIL 17. BIBLE TEACHINGS ABOUT WORK. Joun 5:17. 


JOHN 5:17. But Jesus answered them, My Father worketh even until 
now, and I work. 
2. Abolition of child labor. 
Right conditions of women’s work. 


3 
4. Suppression of the “ sweating system.” 

5. Reduction of working hours to the lowest practicable point. 
6 

7 

8 


. One day’s rest in seven. 
. All men’s right to a chance for self-maintenance. 
. Protection of workers from non-employment. 
g. A living wage as a minimum ; and the highest wages the industry can afford. 

10. Protection of workers from dangerous machinery and occupational diseases. 

ir. Provision for the old and the injured. 

12. Conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes. The right of employers 
and laborers to organize. 

13. The abatement and prevention of poverty. 

14. The most equitable division of the products of industry. 

These fourteen points involve all the modern labor problems. The churches are 
vitally interested in the Christian solution of every one of them. The competitive 
system renders it very hard, almost impossible, for any one worker, employer, or 
church to accomplish much for labor betterment. Codperative action, on the part 
of labor unions, capitalistic associations, legislative bodies, and the general public, is 
positively necessary. To bring this about in the spirit of Christ is one of the most 
important tasks before the church of to-day. 

II. GOD A WORKER, John 5:17. Jesus had just healed the cripple by the 


Pool of Bethesda, working the miracle on the Sabbath. “ His action led to serious 
consequences, Sabbath-breaking being regarded as a capital offence, and no regard 
being paid to the motives which led to it.” — New Century Bible. 


17. But Jesus answered them. He answered the oft-expressed criticism of the 
bigoted Jews. My Father worketh even until now. From the first day of creation 
up to the present instant, God has been ceaselessly working, building up the planets 
and suns, fashioning the animal and vegetable creation, sustaining all by his power, 
presiding over the intricate course of human history, guiding the lives of all the 
billions of human beings so far as they will allow themselves to be guided, and end- 
lessly planning and laboring for the salvation and betterment of men. Jesus still 
further angered the Jews by calling God his Father, thus asserting his equality with 
Deity. And Iwork. In healing the cripple Christ had been doing just the kind of 
work the Father is always doing — strong, creative, beneficent. Such work is the 
law of the divine being, and should be the law of-all God’s children. 

Tue InpustrRyY oF NATURE, Prov. 6:6-11. The ant is always busy. It has 
no directing head, as-the bees have, and every insect works independently, yet they 
all work to a common end. The ants in the warm climate of Palestine work all 
winter. ‘‘ Two of the most common species of the Holy Land are strictly seed- 
feeders, and in summer lay up large stores of grain for winter use.” — Canon Tristram. 
Ants capture aphides or plant lice, and feed them and milk them as if they were cattle. 
They build great mounds for their homes, larger than our pyramids when compared 
with the size of the ants, and make in them a wonderful series of galleries and storage 
rooms. Equally industrious are bees, most birds, squirrels, beavers, and many other 
animals. The plants, too, are always quietly at work drawing nutriment from the 
earth, air, and rain, and transferring it into stem, branch, leaf, flower, and fruit. All 
nature, so persistently and steadily active, puts to shame the sluggard. As the 
slothful man slumbers in his bed long after busy men are at work, poverty and want 
come racing up like a robber and a soldier. The first strips him of all he has and the 
second carries him off to the prison of public contempt. 

Work-TIME AND HARVEST-TIME, Prov. 20:4. Professor Toy (International 
Critical Commentary) translates this: 

Tn autumn the sluggard does not plough, 
And therefore in harvest he looks in vain (for a crop). 
“ Autumn is the colder part of the year in Palestine, beginning in October. The 
harvest begins in April (barley) and lasts till September (grapes).”? — Toye The 
lazy man will not work during the time for work, and so it is impossible for him to 
reap during the time for reaping. Youth is the season for sowing all food seeds, and 


an idle youth means a lean old age. 
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2 THESS. 3:6-13. LESSON III. SECOND QUARTER. 


2 THESS. 3:6. Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh 
disorderly, and not after the tradition which they received of us. 

7. For yourselves know how ye ought to imitate us: for we behaved not 
ourselves disorderly among you; 

8. Neither did we eat bread for nought at any man’s hand, but in labor 
and travail, working night and day, that we might not burden any of you: 


SLoTH AND Poverty, Prov. 24 : 30-34; 28:19. Proverbs presents a striking 
picture of the lazy man’s field, sure to be covered with thorns and nettles (Palestine 
is a land of thorny plants), and with the stone wall around it broken down so that 
animals can get in and eat what small crop there is. ‘‘ The scene shows that if we 
will not have flowers and fruits, we shall certainly have thorns and nettles.”’ — Joseph 
Parker. Jf we do not cultivate our minds, all kinds of wicked and foolish ideas will 
flourish there. If we do not cultivate our moral and spiritual nature, sins will riot 
there. Poverty and shame are the results of all sloth— poverty of money, of 
brains, of influence, of happiness, and the deepest shame of the soul. Prov. 28: 19 
warns us against associating with the idle, with “‘ vain’’ (empty) lives, for sloth is 
contagious. On the other hand, the same proverb promises that “he that tilleth 
his land shall have plenty of bread.’’ The harvest may fail occasionally, droughts 
may come or too long rains, but the seasons balance each other, year after year, mar- © 
velously well, and faithful industry, in any realm of labor, is sure of a generous reward. 

Excuses ror LAzINEess, Prov. 26:13-160. Proverbs paints a mirth-provoking 
picture of the sluggard. ‘“ We see him in bed, at the board, in the house, out of 
doors. He will not get up in the morning ; he turns from side to side, just like a door 
which swings backwards and forwards on its hinges, but of course never gets any 
further (verse 14). Or when at last he has brought himself to get up and to sit 
down to table, he is too lethargic even to eat (Prov. 19: 24) ; or if he raises the morsel 
to his lips, he does it with an air of indescribable languor and weariness. Then the 
time comes for him to go out to his daily duties. But he has a number of ingenious, 
though utterly absurd, excuses why he should not leave the house: ‘ There is a lion 
without ’ (verse 13). When he is told that it is a delusion, he is prepared to argue the 
matter, and to show that his fear is well grounded ; he is quite scornful of all the 
people who assure him to the contrary, because they have been out and seen for 
themselves (verse 16). And when at length he is launched on the business of the 
day, arriving late, his wits gone wool-gathering, his will as inactive as his mind is 
inattentive, he drags through every duty with the air of one who is walking ‘ through 
a hedge of thorns’ (Prov. 15: 19).’’ — Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D., in The Expositor’s 
Bible. It is easy for any one to find excuses for what he does not want to do. 

III. PAUL A WORKER, 2 Thess. 3 : 6-13. Paul closes his second letter to the 
church he had founded in Thessalonica with this admonition. It seems that the 
church was afflicted with hangers-on who merely sponged on the more industrious 
members. Paul lays down strict — but not harsh — rules for the treatment of these 
folks, and incidentally sets forth one of the guiding principles of his own great life. 

6. We command you, brethren. Paul is earnest in this matter, and he claims 
Christ’s authority for the command. We have seen that he had that authoritv in 
Christ’s example. Withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly. 
Some of the members of the infant church were idle, taking advantage of the charity 
and hospitality which the early Christians practised so gladly. And, as always, 
Satan found mischief for these idle hands, idle heads, and gossiping tongues. These 
disorderly persons, however, were not to be expelled from the church ; but the other 
church members were to cease entertaining and supporting them. And not after 
the tradition which they received of us. A “ tradition” is knowledge or teaching 
handed down, in this case from the immediate disciples of our Lord. 

7. Ye ought to imitate us. Paul was educated as a learned rabbi, but he was a 


tent-maker. ‘ According to the custom of the Jews, even the rabbis learned some 
handicraft. One of their proverbs was that ‘he who taught not his son a trade, 
taught him to be a thief.’ ”’ — Cambridge Bible. 


_8. Neither did we eat bread for nought at any man’s hand. Throughout his 
ministry, Paul was very sensitive on this matter. His adoption of Christianity had 
probably cut him off from his patrimony. He was a poor man, but he preserved his 
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APRIL 17. BIBLE TEACHINGS ABOUT WORK. 2 THESS. 3 : 6-13. 


9. Not because we have not the right, but to make ourselves an ensample 
unto you, that ye should imitate us. 

to. For even when we were with you, this we commanded you, If any 
will not work, neither let him eat. 

11. For we hear of some that walk among you disorderly, that work not 
at all, but are busybodies. 

12. Now them that are such we command and exhort in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat their own bread. 

13. But ye, brethren, be not weary in well-doing. 


independence and his self-respect. ‘“‘ To eat bread’ is a Hebraistic synonym for 
“receive maintenance’; compare 2 Sam. 9:7.” — Cambridge Bible. Working 
day and night, that we might not burden any of you. It was the hardest kind of work 
that the apostle did. ‘‘ After meeting the church in the early morning, and convers- 
ing with strangers and preaching the gospel during the daytime, he would have to sit 
long into the night sewing the harsh goat-hair cloth of which tents were made. It 
is said that the craft of tent-making was but poorly paid.’ — New Century Bible. 
His hands were worn with toil (Acts 20:34). He not only supported himself, but 
helped support his fellow missionaries. 

g. Not because we have not the right. Paul insisted that ‘‘ the laborer is worthy 
of his hire”? (Matt. 10:9, 10; 1 Thess. 2:6; 1 Cor. 9: 3-12), but he would not 
use that right. He would not have it said 
of him that he was a “ rice Christian.” 

1o. If any will not work. This was 
part of Paul’s constant instruction to the 
Thessalonians when he was with them. 
Note that the will is at fault; the lazy 
man’s body is supposed to be strong enough 
to work, but he is determined not to. 
This rule applies just as much to the idle 
rich as to the idle poor; every one should 
labor, for the good of all. Neither let him 
eat. Paul means that such a wilful idler 
is not to be allowed to receive the church’s 
charitable supplies, but the precept is of 
the widest application. The real enjoy- 
ment of any good thing comes only when 
one works for it. 

11. We hear of some... . that work 
not at all. Paul had referred to these 
loafers in his first letter to Thessalonica, 
but since writing that letter he has heard 
more about them ; he knew just who they 
were. But are busybodies. There isa AW 
sarcastic play on words in the Greek : \ 
“Tt is their business to be busybodies.” kiN 

12. Such we command... that with 
quietness they work. The real worker 
goes quietly about his business, but idlers 
often make a great fuss and would seem to = 
be vastly important. Paul issued this com- MiriamnoWaiching Moses: 
mand in the sacred name of Jesus Christ, 
the supreme Worker, but the most quiet of all laborers. Thus Paul exalts work toa 
Christian duty. And eat their own bread. Bread which they have made their own 
by honest toil. ; 

13. Be not weary in well-doing. Paul turns from the lazy busybodies to the rest 
of the church, the faithful and industrious portion. To them he says, “‘ Keep it up ! 
Don’t falter in your noble endeavors! For’ —as he says in Gal. 6 : 9 — “‘ in due 
season you shall reap, if you faint not.” 

Miriam THE Home HELPER, Ex. 2: 1-10; Prov. 20:11. The story of Miriam, 
and of how she helped to save her baby brother Moses, is chosen by the Lesson Com- 
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Isa. 5 : 8-10. LESSON IV. SECOND QUARTER. 


mittee for the Primary classes. It is a good illustration of the right spirit in work, 
whether for young or old. Miriam entered into her task whole-heartedly. Very 
likely she had a long watch over that precious little basket hidden in the bulrushes. 
She used her wits, when the time came, and did just the right thing. If all workers 
were as willing and as alert as Miriam, how quickly and well the world’s tasks would 
be done ! - 

“ Even a child,” as the primary memory verse says, ‘‘ maketh himself known by 
his doings.” A child’s work counts in making up the home life. If the children 
are loyal to the home, industrious, and enthusiastic in their work, all the work of the 
grown-ups goes twice as well. 

Work AND WEALTH, Prov. 10:4; 13:4. Professor Toy translates these prov- 


erbs : 
A slack hand makes poor, 


A diligent hand makes rich. 


The slothful desires and has not, 
The diligent is richly supplied. 

All success is bought by hard work. ‘‘ Edison is a prodigious worker, who affirms 
that for twenty-one years he worked nineteen hours a day, so that at forty-seven 
he was really eighty-two years old. Gladstone at eighty-four sometimes read and 
studied ten hours a day. When Macaulay was working at his history he sometimes 
sat at his desk twelve hours ona stretch. Sir Walter Scott rose to work daily at five 
o’clock in the morning.” — William Mathews. Examples could be multiplied end- 
lessly. 

INDUSTRY AND Honesty, Prov. 18:9. Professor Toy’s rendering : 

He who is slack in his work 

Is brother to him who destroys. 
“Neglect of duty causes almost as much mischief in life as active wickedness.” — 
Ellicott. The new weapon in the workingmen’s war on capital when they think they 
are treated unjustly is deliberately to idle on the work, and in every way hinder its 
progress, sometimes even by injuring machinery and tools. But every laborer who 
gives less work than the employer pays for is a thief anda robber. He might as well 
come and take the employer’s money by force. 

LazBor AND Honor, Prov. 22: 29; 31: 10-31. By “ standing before a man ”’ the 
Hebrews meant entering his service ; the first proverb therefore says that the diligent 
shall be in the service of kings, not of obscure men. The world is quick to discover 
and to honor the one that can do things well. Prov. 31 : 10-31 applies this thought 
to women, for it is a poem on “‘ A Good Woman,” a lovely description of her words 


and works, and it cl : 
peMTRES 2 Give Hetiobabe traliicl bar Gea: 


And let her works praise her in the gates. 
That is, at the city gates, where the largest crowd is, and where the magistrates and 
judges sit. The leading feature in this picture is the industry of the good woman, an 
industry prompted and maintained by love. 

Gop’s Law or Work AND REST, Ex. 20: 9-11. ‘Six days shalt thou labor,’’ 
‘““On the Sabbath thou shalt not do any work,” — both are God’s laws, and the first 
is as binding as the second. Overwork and under-rest are both to be avoided. Our 
American tendency is to obliterate the day of rest and worship in a mad flood of 
ambitious labor. ‘‘ When shall we learn that, as Aristotle long ago said, the end of 
labor is to gain leisure, and that hence it is possible to be just as immoderately and 
evilly addicted to work as to indulgence ? ” — William Mathews. The Sabbath is 
more needed by modern Americans than by any other race or any other time in the 
world’s history. It has been proved over and over that six days’ work and one day’s 
rest accomplishes far more in the end than seven days’ work. The Sabbath is God’s 
seal of peace upon a well-spent week. 


LESSON IV. — April 24. 
POVERTY AND WEALTH. — Isa. 5:8-10; Amos 8: 4-7; 
Luke: 16: 19-25. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 
—LUKE 12:34. 
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APRIL 24. 


POVERTY AND WEALTH. 


Isa. 5 : 8-10. 


Devotional Reading : Ps. 50: 7-15. 


Reference Material: Prov. 30: 8, 9; Matt: 6:19-34; 13: 22 


St LONsel 0-2 25° 


Luke 6: 24; 12: 13-34; 1 Tim. 6: 6-10, 17-10. 


Primary Topic: A Kinp Woman. 


Lesson Material: 2 Kings 4 : 8-11. 


Memory Verse: Be ye kind one to another. 


Eph. 4 : 32. 


Junior Topic : Wuat Two Men Dip with THER Money. 
Lesson Material : Luke 12: 15-21 ; Acts 4: 36, 37. 


Memory Verse: Luke 16: 13. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic: Earntnc anv Ustnc Money. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Prosirems or Poverty AND WEALTH. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Primary Classes will approach 
the subject from the story of the rich 
Shunammite woman and the way her 
kindness to Elisha was rewarded. Set 
the children to thinking about sharing 
their toys, being hospitable to poor 
children, and giving their pennies to 
missions. 

The Junior Classes contrast the story 
of the rich fool with the account of the 
rich and generous Barnabas. You may 
add the story of the rich young ruler. 
The Juniors have some money, and they 
have other possessions. As they are 
liberal or stingy in their youth, so are 
they quite certain to be when they grow 
up. 
The Intermediate and Senior Classes 
have reached the age when they are be- 
ginning to earn money or to plan for it. 
They will be interested in the light thrown 
upon the subject by our three main pas- 
sages; only, be sure to bring out the 
positive teachings about the right uses 
of money as well as these warnings against 
the wrong uses of wealth. 

The Young People and Adults have a 
chance in this lesson to treat some of the 
largest and most important of modern 
problems. What is the underlying reason 
for the unrest of the poor? Is it possible 
for a man honestly to earn a million 
dollars, and when? What are the 
dangers of wealth 2? What are its obliga- 
tions ? Can poverty ever be abolished ? 
How? These are some of the themes 
that you may study ; and at every point 
you will turn to the Bible for your 
conclusions. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time and Place. —Isaiah began to 
prophesy in Jerusalem about B.c. 766. 


Amos, a farmer of Tekoa, south of Bethle- 
hem, prophesied in Bethel, north of 
Jerusalem in the Upper Kingdom, about 
B.C. 793. The parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus was spoken in Christ’s 
Perean ministry, January, A.D. 30, about 
three months before his crucifixion. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Poverty in Bible times. 

Attitude of wealth toward poverty in Bible times. 
Teachings of the Bible regarding contentment. 
Bible truths that apply to money. 

Bible examples of noble poor men. 

Bible examples of noble rich men. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: Problems of Poverty and 
Wealth. 


I. UNSATISFIED WEALTH, Isa. 5 : 8-10. 


Ever new barns, Luke 12: 15-21. 
The rich young ruler, Matt. 19: 16-22. 
Barnabas the generous, Acts 4: 36, 37. 
God and Mammon, Luke 16: 13. 


II. Unjust WeEattH, Amos 8: 4-7. 


The deceitfulness of riches, Matt. 13: 22. 
A root of all kinds of evil, 1 Tim. 6: 6-10. 
The woe of riches, Luke 6: 24. 


III. Unxinp Weattu, Luke 16: 19-25. 


A kind rich woman, 2 Kings 4: 8-11. 

“Be ye kind,” Eph. 4: 32. 

“Ready to distribute,” 1 Tim. 6: 17-19. 

“Neither poverty nor riches,’”’ Prov. 30: 8, 9. 
Treasures in heaven, Matt. 6: 19-34; Luke 12: 22-34. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY 


Commentaries on the various books of the Bible 
involved in the lesson. Brown’s The Social A eseage 
of the Modern Pulpit. Rev. E. B. Robinson in The 

hristian Ministry and the Social Order. Tiplady’s 
Social Christianity in the New Era. Avebury’s 
(Lubbock’s) The Pleasures of Life. McConaughy’s 
Money, the Acid Test. Emerson’s The Conduct of 
Life. Mathews’s Conquering Success. Smiles’s Thrift. 
Marden’s Pushing to the Front. Chapter on “Money 
and the Kingdom” in Josiah Strong’s Our Country. 
Ward’s Social Creed of the Churches. Hunter’s Poverty. 


I. UNSATISFIED WEALTH, Isa. 5 : 8-10. 


The three passages chosen for our 


lesson are all negative, they are all warnings : examples of unsatisfied wealth, unjust 
wealth, and unkind wealth. Christianity came into the world and gave us many 


examples of contentment, justice, and 


charity in the use of money ; but to the writers 


of Bible times the great need was to preach against the evils of money. The Christian 
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ISIN, 0), LESSON IV. SECOND QUARTER. 


Isa. 5:8. Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to field, 
till there be no room, and ye be made to dwell alone in the midst of the land! 

9. In mine ears saith Jehovah of hosts, Of a truth many houses shall be 
desolate, even great and fair, without inhabitant. 

to. For ten acres of vineyard shall yield one bath, and a homer of seed 
shall yield but an ephah. 


conception of the right use of wealth is only now beginning to grip the world. This 
passage from Isaiah belongs to his earliest prophecies, proclaimed before the war of 
Syria and the Upper Kingdom against Judah. Isaiah was a man of good family, at 
home in the court, but God had shown him the sins of his people, and his heart was 
hot against the wickedness of the rich. ; 

8. Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to field. ‘‘ Cruel evic- 
tions, by which the smaller peasant proprietors lost not only their homes but the 
rights of citizenship, were common in the age of Isaiah, both in Judah and Israel. 
Compare Mic. 2:2,9; Amos 2:6, 7. An instance of the tenacity with which the 
Hebrew yeoman clung to his land may be seen in 1 Kings 21. For legal checks to 
this evil see Lev. 25 : 8-17; Num. 27:1-11; 36; Deut. 27: 17.’ — Cambridge 
Bible. The need of land has not yet been felt in the broad countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, but in such thickly settled regions as Europe and southern Asia it is 
acute. Germany’s desire for more land was at least the ostensible reason for the 
Great War. Japan seized Formosa and Korea for the expansion of her crowded 
population. The vast landed estates of England, Ireland, and Mexico are causes of 
terrible unrest in those lands. Till there be no room. The land is the ultimate 
basis of wealth. Farming is the foundation occupation. Even factories must have 
land to rest upon, and access to water power. Even merchants must have land to do 
business upon. Alone in the midst of the land! That is often the desire of rich 
men as they buy up small holdings to add to the estate surrounding their homes : 
they want to press back the common herd. 

9. Many houses shall be desolate. Abandoned, because the land around them 
has ceased to be productive. 

1o. Ten acres... one bath, and a homer... an ephah. ‘“ Ten acres”’ is 
literally ‘“ ten yoke,’ a yoke of land being the space that two strong oxen could 
plough in a day. The bath was a measure of wine — about eight gallons, a scanty 
yield indeed for ten acres. Homer and ephah are dry measures, the former being 
ten times the latter, — a yield of only one-tenth, instead of tenfold, sixtyfold, or one 
hundredfold ! Surely an impoverished land, God’s judgment on the greedy owners. 

Ever New Barns, Luke 12: 15-21. The most impudent request ever made to 
Christ is that of the man who would have the Master compel his brother to divide 
the inheritance with him. Indignantly Christ answered with the story of the rich 
fool whose ground (no thanks to kim) brought forth abundantly, but his only thought 
was to build more barns to store more grain. Not a thought of the hungry poor. 
‘* Senseless ! ’’ said God to him, and that night took him away from the blessings he 
was using so poorly. “So is he,’”’ said Christ \sternly, ‘‘ that layeth up treasure for 
himself, and is not rich toward God. Take heed, and keep yourselves from all 
covetousness. A man’s life consisteth not in abundance of things.’ ‘If life has 
been sacrificed to the rolling up of money for its own sake, the very means by which 
it was acquired will prevent its being enjoyed. The term Miser was happily chosen 
for such persons ; they are essentially miserable.” — Lord Avebury. 

THE Rich YouNnG RuteEr, Matt. 19: 16-22. A young man, so rich, influential, 
and godly that he was a ruler of a synagogue, came to Jesus to ask the way to eternal 
life. Jesus loved his ardent spirit, but nevertheless he probed to the heart of his 
desires, for he bade him give away to the poor all his wealth, and join himself to the 
poverty-stricken band of Christ’s disciples. Then, and then only, he might have 
treasure in heaven. As the young man went away sorrowful he was only one of a 
great host of young men and young women who, like him, for the sake of transitory 
pleasure, have made what Dante called “ the great refusal.” 

BARNABAS THE GENEROUS, Acts 4:36, 37. Barnabas, the large-hearted com- 
panion of Paul on his first missionary journey, entered the fellowship of the apostles 
with the generous gift of the price of a field, which he joyfully handed over for the 
poor of the church in Jerusalem. With him, as with all, generosity in money meant 
generosity in spirit ; for he was the one who received the converted Saul when all the 
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APRIL 24. POVERTY AND WEALTH. Amos 8: 4-7. 


Amos 8:4. Hear this, O ye that would swallow up the needy, and cause 
the poor of the land to fail, 

5. Saying, When will the new moon be gone, that we may sell grain? 
and the sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, making the ephah small, and 
the shekel great, and dealing falsely with balances of deceit ; 


apostles were suspicious of him, and he was the one who took pity on John Mark and 
made him his missionary partner when Paul indignantly and justly repudiated the 
young man. 

Gop anpD Mammon, Luke 16:13. Christ sums up this whole matter of covetous- 
ness in his little parable of the two masters, and of the servant who tries in vain to 
be true to both. God is one master, and Mammon (the Hebrew personification of 
riches) is the other ; 
we must choose be- 
tween the two, which 
we will serve. 

Illustration. Dean 
Charles R. Brown il- 
lustrates with ° the 
story of Aaron’s gold- 
Oy “Gai (GOs, (ey), 
“Let the well-to-do 
people of any nation 
say by their actions 
that big dinners and 
fine clothing, palatial 
homes and _ costly 
entertainments, ex- 
pensive yachts and 
high-priced automo- 
biles, are the main 
things in life! let 
them say, ‘ These be 
the gods which bring 
us up into happiness 
and peace,’ — let the 
gods of gold be set Jesus and the Rich Young Man. 
up by the leaders of 
society in the place of high moral purpose and the spirit of social service, and pres- 
ently a large part of the nation will be prostrated in a degrading worship of ma- 
terial success.’? — Charles R. Brown, D.D. 

II. UNJUST WEALTH, Amos 8: 4-7. Amos was the heroic farmer of Judah 
who dared to go to the Northern Kingdom and condemn its wickedness publicly. 
The third and concluding part of his prophecy consists of a series of five visions, each 
foretelling God’s judgment on the wicked Northern Kingdom. These verses im- 
mediately follow and reénforce the vision of a basket of summer fruit, the word for 
which in the Hebrew is similar to the Hebrew word for end, and the vision meant 
that God would soon make an end of the Northern Kingdom because of its evil deeds. 
The prophecy is true of any nation that practises such iniquity as Amos here describes. 

4. Hear this, O ye that would swallow up the needy. Ye wicked rich men, that 
would devour the poor greedily, as if they were summer fruit. And cause the poor 
of the land to fall. They could do this by refusing to pay for their work, by driving 
them from their farms, by taxing them exorbitantly, by over-charging for what they 
sold them, by cheating them in trade, by defrauding them through the courts, and 
in many other ways. 

5. Saying, When will the new moon be gone... and the sabbath? The 
Jewish months were lunar, beginning with the new moon, that day being kept as a 
holiday, with religious services. The rapacious traders begrudged every hour of 
these days and of the Sabbath, just as many modern traders are doing all they can 
to commercialize the Lord’s day. Making the ephah small, and the shekel great. 
The ephah was the measure by which the merchants sold, and this was made too 
small, just as some merchants of to-day have short yardsticks, false bottoms in their 
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Amos 8: 4-7. LESSON IV. SECOND QUARTER. 


6. That we may buy the poor for silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes, 
and sell the refuse of the wheat ? 

7. Jehovah hath sworn by the excellency of Jacob, Surely I will never 
forget any of their works. 


measures, and balances that move too easily. The shekel was the coin with which 
the purchaser paid, and these merchants had too heavy shekels put into circulation. 
In 1890 one of these over-weight shekels was found on the site of ancient Samaria. 
Dealing falsely with balances of deceit. The balances by which gold and silver were 
weighed had been tampered with, of course wholly to the advantage of these tricksters. 

6. That we may buy the poor for silver. The result of these practices was that 
the poor debtor was obliged to sell himself into slavery. Though slavery is abolished 
in our land, the condition of the poor is one of virtual slavery whenever they fall into 
the hands of such scoundrels. And the needy for a pair of shoes. That is, for a 
trifling debt, no more than the price of a pair of sandals. And sell the refuse of the 
wheat. The bran and the thin, unfilled grains, which had fallen through the sieve. 
This cattle-food they sell to men in time of famine, and in ordinary times they use 
it to adulterate good meal. i 

7. Jehovah hath sworn by the excellency of Jacob. Most commentators (Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, etc.) refer this to the proud boastfulness of Israel, 
which is so unchanging that Jehovah 
canswearbyit. Surely I will never 
forget any of theirworks. God will 
bear all their wickedness in mind, 
to punish it. 

THE DECEITFULNESS OF RICHES, 
Matt. 13:22. In Christ’s parable 
of the sower he uses a most striking 
phrase. Part of the seed was choked 
by the thorns, and these thorns rep- 
resent ‘‘ the deceitfulness of riches.” 
Money is indeed a cheat. It 
promises ease and gives cares; 
pleasure, and gives pain ; influence, 
and gives envy; happiness, and 
gives sorrow ; permanence, and it 
takes wings and flies away. The 
only gold that can be trusted is the 
gold that Christ urged the Laodi- 
ceans to buy of him (Rev. 3: 17, 18). 

Illustration. “‘ An Arab who 
fortunately escaped death after los- 
ing his way in the desert, without 
provisions, tells of his feelings when 
he found a bag full of pearls, just 

bade as he wasabout toabandonall hope. 

From a painting by Doré. ‘ I shall never forget,’ said he, ‘ the 

Lazarus at the Rich Man's Gate. relish and delight that I felt on sup- 

posing it to be fried wheat, nor the 

bitterness and despair I sufiered on discovering that the bag contained pearls.” — 
Orison Swett Marden. 

A Root or Att Kinps or Evit, 1 Tim. 6:6-10. These verses are the Bible 
classic on contentment. “If you are seeking great gain,’’ Paul says, “ you will find 
it in contentment. Clothes, board, and lodging are all that a man gets out of this 
world ; be content with that. Reach for more, and you put your hands into a trap. 
For the love of money is a root of all kinds of evil.” Among these evils which have 
their root in money-love are selfishness, greed, extortion, trickery, dishonesty, lying, 
pretence, pride, vanity, ambition, envy, covetousness, hatred, strife with men, and 
forgetfulness of God. Terrible fruit from a black and poisonous root ! 

Tue Wor or Ricues, Luke 6:24. Christ, in sorrow and sternness both, pro- 
nounced a woe upon the rich, for they have received their “ consolation ”’ in this 
world, and cannot expect to receive it also in the world to come. Of course Christ 
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LUKE 16:19. Now there was a certain rich man, and he was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, faring sumptuously every day: 

20. And a certain beggar named Lazarus was laid at his gate, full of sores, 

21. And desiring to be fed with the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s 
table; yea, even the dogs came and licked his sores. 

22. And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and that he was carried 
away by the angels into Abraham’s bosom: and the rich man also died, and 
was buried. 


means those that “ trust in riches,” not those that are ‘“‘ rich toward God ” ; Christ 
has no woe for rich men like Chuzas or Nicodemus or Joseph of Arimathza, like Pea- 
body and Dodge and Wanamaker and Heinz and Warren. But the rich that are 
not “ poor in spirit,” that are not humble stewards of their wealth for Christ who 
gave it, theirs is woe in this world and throughout eternity. 

Over against unjust wealth we are to set wealth justly earned and prudently 
saved. We especially need to-day to learn the lesson of thrift. “ Who that is earn- 
ing even a meagre income cannot save thirteen and one-quarter cents a day ? Yet 
this petty sum, which slips through a man’s fingers imperceptibly, amounts with 
compound interest in thirty years to three thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars, 
and in fifty years to fourteen thousand five hundred dollars! If a man smokes a 
cigar daily, that costs but five and a half cents, from the age of twenty to seventy, 
he puffs away, to the damage of his health, probably, as well as of his purse, positively 
five thousand eight hundred dollars !”’ — William Mathews. 

“The words, ‘ Waste not, want not,’ carved in stone over Sir Walter Scott’s 
kitchen fireplace at Abbotsford, express in a few words the secret of order in the 
midst of abundance. When George Stephenson had saved his first guinea, he 
proudly declared to one of his colleagues that he ‘ was now a rich man!’ And he 
was right. For the man who, after satisfying his wants, has something to spare, is 
no longer poor.” — Samuel Smiles. 

III. UNKIND WEALTH, Luke 16: 19-25. This passage belongs to the great 
section of Luke’s Gospel which treats the final phase of Christ’s ministry after leaving 
Galilee, and comes at the end of a series 
of nine parables extending through three \, uth u(l afle 
chapters. 4 

19. Now there was a certain rich man. © 
Though a rich man, his name is not re- 
corded, perhaps as implying that he is not 
worth naming. He is often spoken of as 
““ Dives,” but that is merely Latin for “a 
rich man.” Clothed in purple and fine i 

| 


oc a 


linen. “‘ Robes dyed in the blood of the 
murex purpurarius were very costly and 
were only worn by the greatest men. 
Byssus is the fine linen of Egypt, a robe 
of which was worth twice its own weight Oo 
in gold.” —Cambridge Bible. Faring sump- —“ “ici<=, OE) 
tuously every day. Indulging in lavish ;~ 7 = = 
banquets, “ living high.” 

20. A certain beggar named Lazarus. f 4 
Perhaps there is a reference here, by way of contrast, to Christ’s friend Lazarus of 
Bethany, who was at least well off, and possibly rich. From this name in our par- 
able come the words “ lazaretto,” “‘ lazzarini,” and “lazar.”’ This is the only par- 
able containing a proper name. Was laid at his gate. The stately portal of the 
mansion, as the Greek word implies. Full of sores. ‘‘ The regular medical term 
for ulcerated.” — Vincent. ; ; 

21. Desiring to be fed with the crumbs. Did he get the crumbs? Even if he 
did, Dives would not have done his duty by Lazarus with crumbs. Even the dogs 
came and licked his sores. ‘The reference is to the wild dogs that swarm in Eastern 
cities. They have no owners, and act as scavengers. Even they were more merciful 


to Lazarus than men were. } ; ; 
22. The beggar died. Instantly with death came an end of his long misery. 
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23. And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth 
Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 

24. And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue ; 
for I am in anguish in this flame. 

25. But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
thy good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things: but now here he is 
comforted, and thou art in anguish. 


What a contrast between earth’s poverty and heaven’s wealth! Carried away by 
the angels. The soul, that is, in its spiritual body ; the poor ulcerated body is left 
behind. Into Abraham’s bosom. “‘ This expression is used as a picture for the 
banquet of Paradise (compare Num. 11:12; John 1:18; 13: 23).” — Cambridge 
Bible. The rich man also died. All his riches could not bribe the death angel, or 
postpone by an hour the end of his life. And was buried. Doubtless he had a 
magnificent funeral, and the funeral of the pauper is not worth mention ; but death 
equalizes all. 

23. In Hades. ‘ Hades” is a Greek word meaning ‘“ the unseen (world).”’ It 
corresponds to the Hebrew ‘ Sheol,” “ the grave.’”’ It includes both Paradise and 


Gehenna, the abode of the good and the evil, and 
ica © means ‘‘ the condition of the dead between death and 
' the final judgment.” — Cambridge Bible. Being in 


mee therefore, torments of thesoul. Seeth Abraham 


afar off. ‘‘ Paradise dimly visible, yet within 
speaking distance ; this is not dogmatic teach- 
ing but popular description ; so throughout.” 
— Expositor’s Greek Testament. And Lazarus in 
his bosom. Implying near and affectionate in- 
tercourse between the beggar and the great 
father of the Hebrew race. 

24. Father Abraham, have mercy 
upon me. Dives claims to be a son of 
Abraham, with the right to ask for a 
father’s help. Send Lazarus, that he 
may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue. “ Surely that 
small service will not be refused ! ’? — 


. p -—— torments. He was no longer in the body; these were, 


AW . Expositor’s. Greek. Testament. For 
A AR I am in anguish in this flame. 
Wall} We must not forget that “ since 


, Awl Ne : : 
ey \ ANS the scene is in Hades, we cannot 
\ ie LW draw from it any safe inference as 
RES hoe ‘to the final condition of the lost,” 
, — F.W: Farrar, As to the flame 
and the burning tongue, ‘‘ we may 
. . safely say that the form in which 
From a photograph by Bonfils. the sense of pain, with the desire 
A Dervish Blind Beggar. . . after alleviation, embodies itself, 
arte te ; is figurative.” — Archbishop Trench. 
_ 25. But Abraham said, Son. The rich man, though punished, is addresséd-in a 
kindly way.. Remember that thou. in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things... The 
Greek verb means “ received in full.”. If.Gad may be.conceived as in, debt. to man 
whom he has created, the rich man’s earthly satisfactions have completely paid. the 
debt. And Lazarus in like manner evil things. Not “ his evil things,” as.“ thy 
good things ”’ is said to Dives. God has allowed evil to come upon Lazarus, because 
he will not arbitrarily interfere in human affairs, and also perhaps because hardship 
was needed to perfect the character of Lazarus ; but in his case, as in Job’s, there is 
no implication that sorrows had been sent Lazarus as a penalty for his sins. But 
now here he is comforted. This parable, like all parables, is only a picture of the 
many-sided truth. Elsewhere we are told that the bliss of the saved and the woe of 
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the lost are not only in fair balance for their earthly conditions, but also because of 
the necessary outworkings of the characters they have made for themselves. And 
thou art in anguish. Compare Luke 6: 22-25, of which this parable is an illus- 
tration. 

A Kinp Ricn Woman, 2 Kings 4: 8-11. The “ great woman ” of Shunem, a few 
miles north of Jezreel on the northern border of the “ great plain” of Jezreel in 
northern Palestine, was a rich woman who, unlike Dives, knew how to make a kind 
use of her possessions. The room that she built for Elisha, and fitted up for him, 
was an honor and blessing to herself as well as a joy and comfort to the prophet. 
The kind deed brought her a son, and then gave her the boy back from the dead. 
Such a prophet’s chamber is any use of our money which God would approve. 

Illustration. Governor Claflin of Massachusetts kept a room in his house solely 
for the use of Whittier whenever he came to Boston, and the poet went in and out 
as if it were his own home. 

“Br Ye Kinp,” Eph. 4:32. The reason which Paul gives for his exhortation, 
“ Be ye kind one to another,” is God’s kindness to us through Christ. Here was the 
Son of God, infinitely rich in heaven, who for our sakes became very poor on earth, 
that we through his poverty might become rich. If we also become poor for the 
sake of others, that poverty will enrich us as well as them. 

“The disease of society is the lovelessness of men.” — Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 
“No pastor of a wage-earner’s church should be unfamiliar with the following vote 
passed by the American Federation of Labor : ‘ Resolved, that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor recommends that all affiliated State and central bodies exchange fra- 
ternal delegates with the various State and city ministerial associations, wherever 
practicable, thus assuring a better understanding on the part of the church and the 
clergy of the aims and objects of the labor-union movement in America.’ ’”’ — Rev. 
Edwin B. Robinson. It is only by such determined effort that rich and poor can be 
brought together. : 

“READY TO DisTRIBUTE,” 1 Tim. 6: 17-19. Paul bade Timothy to charge the 
rich men of Ephesus not to set their hope on “ the uncertainty of riches, but on God,” 
and to show that by being “ ready to distribute ”’ their good things among the needy. 
Carnegie’s great saying was that it is a disgrace to any man to die rich. Let every 
one, whatever amount of wealth he may own, be his own executor, and administer 
his own legacies. Charity and philanthropy are the roads away from the perils of 
money and to the satisfactions of ownership. ‘‘ Only by producing things can we 
increase the world’s wealth, and only by helping in its distribution can we increase 
the general well-being of men.” — Thomas Tiplady. 

“NEITHER POVERTY NOR RIcHES,” Prov. 30:8, 9. Professor Toy translates 
this proverb : 

Deceit and lying put far from me, 
Poverty and riches give me not — 
Provide me with the food I need — 
Lest I be full and deny thee, 

And say, “Who is Yahweh?” 


Or be needy and steal, 
And profane the name of my God. 


Poverty leads to theft, riches lead to the self-sufficiency that denies the need of a 
God ; the writer of the proverb (Agur) would flee both extremes and prays to have 
just enough to supply his legitimate needs. “ Let the Lord be our purse-keeper ; 
let us put the key of our door into God’s hands ; yea, let us give ourselves over to 
him wholly. We cannot amend Agur’s prayer. It is not easily offered with the 


whole consent of the mind and heart.” — Joseph Parker. 
One of the articles of the “ Social Creed of the Churches ” adopted by the Federal 
Council of Churches calls for ‘‘ the abatement and prevention of poverty.” ‘“ There 


is a wide difference between being poor and being in poverty. Poverty is not de- 
sirable, and when Jesus said, ‘ The poor ye have always with you,’ he was not com- 
mending poverty. It is possible to be poor and still retain the elements which make 
for a better manhood and womanhood, but poverty is a positive condition bred by 
neglect, ignorance, and greed for gain. It is intolerable, and has no place in the 
scheme of a normal society.”” — Prof. Harry F. Ward. ‘‘ Much of our poverty is 
directly due to a whole series of economic disorders which seem actually to make 
waste of human life necessary. Part of it also is a result of individual weaknesses, 
and can be dealt with only by moral and personal forces.” — Robert Hunter. Poverty 
may be relieved by laws controlling industry, providing reasonable wages and the 
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shortest feasible hours of work, forbidding child labor, mercifully regulating the work 
of women. preventing non-employment, granting old age pensions, regulating im- 
migration, educating the workers. Poverty can never be abolished except as men, 
both employers and employees, are made Christian, embodying in their lives a love 
of work, a love of justice, and a love of their neighbors. 

TREASURES IN HEAVEN, Matt. 6: 19-34 ; Luke 12: 22-34. Christ sums up all 
wisdom as to wealth when he bids men not to lay up treasures on earth, where they 
are easily stolen and rapidly perish, but on the contrary to lay up a rich store of 
treasures in heaven, where treasure is permanent ; for where our treasure is, there 
will our heart be also. This does not mean that we are not to earn money on earth ; 
we may get wealth, but we are not to treasure it ; we are to place it second and God’s 
kingdom first. When we do that, then only do we get real satisfaction from our 
riches, a satisfaction which extends through the measureless reaches of eternity. 

“The true thrift is always to spend on the higher plane ; to invest and invest, 
with keener avarice, that he may spend in spiritual creation, and not in augmenting 
animal existence.” — Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The law of true wealth is the law of sacrifice. Christ’s disciple must forsake all 
that he has (Luke 14 : 33). ‘‘ Only when the sacrifice is all-inclusive is it perfect and 
entire. What God demands of every soul is not the abandoning of all powers and 
possessions, but their entire surrender to God to be used honestly for him.” — Josiah 
Strong. 

Illustration. ‘‘ There is an Oriental story of an Indian ascetic, told by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. A Hindu devotee, begging by the wayside, saw the king coming. 
Looking for rich largess he was about to present his begging bowl when the king in 
jest anticipated him, and holding out his own hand for a gift said, ‘ What hast thou 
to give tome?’ The beggar picked out the least, tiniest grain of corn and gave it 
to the king. That night, on pouring out the contents of his bag, the beggar found 
one grain of pure gold, just the size of the grain of corn he had given to the king. 
‘TI bitterly wept,’ said the beggar afterward, ‘and wished that I had had the heart 
to give thee my all, my king.’ ’”’ — David McConaughy. 


LESSON V.— May 1. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS ABOUT EDUCATION. — Deuteronomy 6: 
4-9; Proverbs 3: 13-18; Luke 2: 40-52. 


PRINT Deut. 6:4-9; Prov. 3:13-18; Luke 2:52. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Wisdom js the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom.—PRov. 4:7. 


Devotional Reading : Prov. 4: 1-9. 
Reference Material: Prov. 1: 7-9; 4:1-13; Col. 2:3; Jas.1:5; 2 Pet. 1:5. 
Primary Topic: THE Boy Jesus witH THE TEACHERS. 
Lesson Material: Luke 2: 40-52. 
pect! Verse : I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou shalt 
go. 5.32 hoy 
Junior Topic: Preastnc Gop In ScHOOL. 
Lesson Material: Luke 2 : 40-52. 
Memory Verse: Prov. 4: 7. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: Tur VALUE oF AN EDUCATION. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Maxinc EpucaTion CHRISTIAN. 


these. Show them the enormous value 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. : 
of an education, and how they can make 


The Primary and Junior Classes take 
their start from the story of the boy Jesus 
in the temple. Bring out other points 
connected with the education of Jesus. 
Encourage the pupils to talk about their 
studies and tn2ir school life, telling what 
they like and what they do not like in 


the most out of their splendid educational 
privileges. 

The Intermediate and Senior Classes 
study the passages from Deuteronomy 
and Proverbs with that from Luke. 
Bring in also the other Bible passages 
treated in these notes. Ask in advance 
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Prov. 3:13-18. 


these questions, each pupil to bring 
answers: ‘‘ What do you expect to get 
out of your school life? How can you 
make your school life most valuable to 
you? What is your most important 
study, and why ?”’ 

The Young People and Adults will 
draw from all the Bible passages light 
on the question, ‘‘ What kind of educa- 
tion is suitable for a Christian?’ Many 
educational reforms are now being tried 
and others are desirable. Above all, 
men are waking up to the fundamental 
necessity for religious education. Obtain, 


if possible, the presence of some Christian 
teacher in public school or college, to 
whom you will refer points of difficulty 
as they arise. 


book of Proverbs, reigned in Jerusalem 
B.C. 1022-983. Deuteronomy records 
the closing addresses of Moses in the 
Jordan valley just before his death, 
B.c. 1459. The visit of Jesus to the 
temple at the age of twelve, A.p. 8. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: Bible Teachings about Edu- 
cation. 
J. Way To Stupy, Prov. 3: 13-18. 
The principal thing, Prov. 4: 1-13. 
II. Wuart To Stupy, Deut. 6: 4-9. 


Education in the Bible. 
Christ the sum of wisdom, Col. 2: 3. 


= III. How To Strupvy, Luke 2:40- 


52. 


Home training, Prov. 1: 7-9. 


Prayer and education, Jas. 1:5; Ps. 


32:8. 
Character and education, 2 Pet. 1: 5. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUS- 
SION. 


Christ the world’s greatest teacher. 
What we should study. 

How to study to the best advantage. 
The aims of education. 

Why we should study the Bible. 

Our own part in gaining an education. 
The rewards of the educated life. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Commentaries on Proverbs, by Horton 
(Expositor’s Bible), Perowne (Cambridge 
Bible), Martin (New Century Bible), Toy 
(International Critical Commentary), Parker 
(The People’s Bible), Plumptre (The Bible 


Commentary), The Pulpit Commentary, 
Ellicott, Maclaren (Expositions), etc. On 
Deuteronomy, by Driver (Lnternational 


Critical Commentary), Jordan (The Bible for 
Home and School), Warper (Expositor’s 


Bible), etc. Chapters on education in 


Hamerton’s The Intellectual Life. Herbert 


From an old woodcut. 
Moses Views the Promised Land. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time and Place.— Solomon, who 
wrote or edited the greater part of the 


Spencer’s Education. Amos R. Wells’s How 
to Study. Woolsey’s Religion of the Present 
and of the Future. Merrill’s The Reasonable 
Christ. Lorimer’s The Galilean. Butler in 
Principles of Religious Education. Cope’s Religious 
Education in the Family. Coe’s Education in Religion 
and Morals. WHubbell’s Upthrough Childhood. Harts- 
horne’s Childhood and Character. Weeks’s The Educa- 
tion of To-morrow. Heathcote’s The Essentials of 
Religious Education. 


Prov. 3:13. Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
And the man that getteth understanding. 


I. WHY TO STUDY, Prov. 3: 13-18. 


This passage belongs to the great intro- 


ductory section of Proverbs, chapters 1-9, which “is really a long poem upon the 
nature and characteristics of Wisdom, who is regarded as a person, and almost, at 
times, identified with the Divine Spirit.” — New Century Bible. : 

13. Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. Man finds it, but God places it where 


it can be found. Both God and man combine in true education. 


And the man 
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14. For the gaining of it is better than the gaining of silver, 
And the profit thereof than fine gold. 
15. She is more precious than rubies : 
And none of the things thou canst desire are to be compared unto her. 
16. Length of days is in her right hand ; 
In her left hand are riches and honor. 
17. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace. 
18. She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her: 
And happy is every one that retaineth her. 


that getteth understanding. ‘‘ Getteth’”’ means literally ‘‘ draweth forth.” “ Edu- 
cation ”? comes from two Latin words that mean ‘‘a drawing forth.’’ Education is 
the development of the best that is in a person. 

14. For the gaining of it is better than the gaining of silver. ‘It is possible that 
this verse may lie at the basis of the parable in Matt. 13 : 45, 46.” — New Century 
Bible. Wisdom is not a gift ; it has to be earned, bought, won by hard labor. And 
the profit thereof than fine gold. ‘“‘ The revenue she bestows is better than fine 
gold.” — International Critical Commentary. ‘ Fine gold”? means pure gold, gold 
with no base admixture. 

15. She is more precious than rubies. The word translated “‘ rubies ” is of un- 
certain meaning, and many scholars translate it “‘ coral.” ‘‘ The coral was highly 
valued by the ancients, and, as it was found on the coast of India and in the Red Sea, 
might well have been known to the Jews.’ — Professor Toy. The diamond was 
unknown to the ancient Hebrews. Even in modern times large rubies are more 
valuable than large diamonds. 

Illustration. ‘The valley in Burma where the most perfect rubies in the world 
are found is situated 4500 feet above the sea level, in a range of mountainous spurs 
about eighty miles due north of Mandalay ; but, owing to the difficult nature of the 
intervening ground, the valley can only be reached by a circuitous journey of some 
two hundred miles, which winds through malarious jungles and over arduous moun- 
tain passes. An eminent jeweller’s firm is about to explore the Valley of Rubies, 


though it is quite uncertain whether the stones may not be exhausted.’ — Ex- 
positor’s Bible. Would that men were equally zealous in pursuit of wisdom ! 
And none of the things thou canst desire are to be compared unto her. ‘ Having 


used the images of silver, gold, and rubies, the wise man ventures farther, and chal- 
lenges even desire or imagination itself to find out a fitting comparison for the value 
of wisdom.” — Joseph Parker. 

16. Length of days is in her right hand. ‘ Length of days is the blessing of 
blessings, the condition of all prosperity and enjoyment, and hence is placed in the 
right hand, the chief place.”” — Pulpit Commentary. In her left hand are riches 
my honor. Wisdom has both her hands full of good things, holding them out to her 
ollowers. 

17. Her ways are ways of pleasantness. “‘ Duty and delight are coextensive. 
The only complete peace, which fills and quiets the whole man, comes from obeying 
Wisdom, or what is the same thing, from following Christ.” — Alexander Maclaren. 
And all her paths are peace. ‘‘ Peace is the highest reward of the New Testament 
for the life of thankful dependence upon God (Phil. 4 : 6, 7). — Ellicott. 

18. She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her. The reference is to the 
tree of life in the Garden of Eden, Gen. 2:9. It is a favorite reference in Proverbs 
(see Prov. 11:30; 13:12}; 15:4), but appears elsewhere in the Bible only in 
Ezek. 47:12; Rev. 2:73; 22:2. And happy is every one that retaineth her. 
“Are we to understand, then, that those who are wise and of an understanding heart 
are saved from all the disappointment and trouble of earthly pilgrimage ? The 
facts of life instantly contradict such a view. But there is life within life. The true 
life throbs beneath all the appearances which are possible to the observer, and even 


below the experiences which often trouble the believer himself.” — Joseph Parker. 
THE PRINCIPAL THING, Prov. 4: 1-13. This fine passage is another extract from 
the noble introduction to Proverbs, the long poem on Wisdom. “It is a tender 


personal passage, giving a beautiful picture of the pious household of the period. 
The passage has had great influence upon later generations, and formed a model for 
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Devt. 6:4. Hear, O Israel: Jehovah our God is one Jehovah: 
5. And thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. 
4 6. And these words, which I command thee this day, shall be upon thy 
eart ; 
7. And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 


many homes in Puritan England and the Scotland of the covenant (compare Burns’s 
‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night ’).””— New Century Bible. The substance of the passage 
is the exhortation, ‘“‘ Wisdom is the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom.” The 
proof that wisdom is the principal thing lies in the fact that without wisdom we can- 
not get anything else that is worth while, or keep it if we manage to get it. 

“There is but one question in this world : ‘ How to make man better’; and but 
one answer: ‘ Education.’ ”’ — Parker. 

“ When knowledge is the aim of education, memory is the toiler and examination 
the taskmaster. When skill is the aim, education becomes the old apprentice system, 
and those educated become skilful machines. When character is the major aim, all 
the higher faculties have their legitimate work.’ — President George A. Hubbell. 

“The entire object of true education is to make people not merely do the right 
things, but enjoy the right things.”” — John Ruskin. 

Il. WHAT TO STUDY, Deut. 6: 4-9. Preceding the laws of Deuteronomy are 
eleven introductory chapters, the great part of which (Chaps. 5-11) is taken up 
with “‘ the Great Exhortation,”’ of which our passage is a part. 

4. Hear, O Israel. What follows is thought to be of especial importance. Je- 
hovah our God is one Jehovah. ‘‘ This verse is a great declaration of monotheism, 
in the sense both that there is only one God, and also that the God who exists is 
truly one.” — International Critical Commentary. 

5. And thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart. This verse is ‘‘ one 
of the highest points of Old Testament teaching.”’ — Prof. W. G. Jordan. Christ 
quotes it as “‘ the great and first commandment ” (Matt. 22:37). Deut. 6:4, 5 


is the Shema, chosen by the Jews for recitation twice every day. ‘‘ Heart’ means 
the inner nature, our thoughts and emotions. And with all thy soul. ‘ Soul” 
means ‘‘the personality, the entire self-consciousness.” — Pulpit Commentary. 


And with all thy might. ‘‘ The sum of the energies, bodily and mental.” — Pulpit 
Commentary. We are to love God with our entire being and all our powers. 

6. And these words, which I command thee this day. God’s laws are not given 
merely for information; they are commands. Shall be upon thy heart. ‘‘ The 
heart has a memory of its own. Give into the custody of the heart some lesson, and 
it will be retained. Men remember what they want to remember, in all the highest 
relations of life.” — Joseph Parker. ‘‘ Sound educational methods grow directly 
out of the innermost nature of the child and of the world in which he is to realize 
himself.’ — Prof. George A. Coe. 

7. And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children. This is a direct com- 
mand to parents. They are to teach God’s law —and diligently — to their own 
children, not by proxy, through the pastor or the Sunday-school teacher, but them- 
selves. Pastor and Sunday-school teacher can accomplish twice as much when 
reénforced by home teaching of the Word of God. And shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thy house. Conversation makes up so large a part of life that it is one of 
the most powerful agencies of education. Some of the world’s greatest teachers, 
such as Socrates, have taught wholly by conversation. Conversation seems to have 
been the chief means by which Jesus Christ impressed truth upon men, and his great 
apostle Paul. ‘‘ The words of God are to be so thoroughly in our hearts as to become 
part of our life ; then we may talk about them with the ease of conscious mastery.” 
— Joseph Parker. ‘ The children are manifestly meant to be the companions of the 
parents. It is companionship that determines the bent of children.” — Rev. R. M. 
Edgar. ‘The interpreter oi books is a necessity. Print is weak compared with 
oral explanation, accompanied by discussion and query.” — Prof. Arland D. Weeks. 
And when thou walkest by the way. Much may be learned by wise walking accom- 
panied by wise talking. Thus the father of John Stuart Mill trained his son. A 
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8. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, and they shall be 
for frontlets between thine eyes. 

g. And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy house, and upon 
thy gates. 


whole school of Greek philosophers were called Peripatetics, it is said, because their 
discussions were conducted while walking. If, when we walk abroad through God’s 
wonderful world, we talk of the Maker of it all, we shall find illustrations of his 
wisdom and goodness on every hand. Such a reverent study of science is part of 
every true education. ‘‘ So far from science being irreligious, as many think, it is 
the neglect of science that is irreligious — it is the refusal to study the surrounding 
creation that is irreligious. Devotion to science is a tacit worship.” — Herbert 
Spencer. And when thou liest down. The subconscious mind does much of our 
thinking in the night, when the rest of the personality is asleep. What we are think- 
ing about as we fall asleep has much to do with making us what we are ; and if we 
always fall asleep thinking on the highest themes, which are the Bible themes, the 
practice will exalt our entire lives to a wonderful degree. And when thou risest 
up. ‘The Morning Watch” and “‘ The Quiet Hour” are organizations of those 
that give their first waking moments to reading God’s Word, to prayer, and to medi- 
tation on the great subjects of time and eternity. This is one of the most profitable 
of habits, developing both mind and spirit. 

8. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand. ‘“ Taking this verse 
literally, the Jews had their t6taphoth and their mezuzah, the former of which — 
the phylacteries of the New Testa- 
ment — were strips of parchment, 
on which passages of the law (Ex. 
T2a—TO P DeutaO 34-0. peo 
21) were written, and these, en- 
closed in a box, were bound on the 
forehead and left wrist, and worn 
at prayers by the worshippers ; the 
latter a slip of parchment, on which 


Phylacteries. were written certain passages of 

Worn on the arm, Scripture (Deut. 6:4-9 3 11: 13- 

, 21),and which, enclosed ina reed or 
cylinder, was fixed on the right-hand door-post of every room in the house.” — Pulpit 


Commentary. And they shall be frontlets between thine eyes. God’s law on the 
hand signified control of actions ; between the eyes, it symbolized government of the 
thought. 

g. And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy house. God’s law on the 
door-posts means that our social life shall be dominated by God’s will. And upon 
thy gates. ‘“ In those early days schools were unknown, as state-regulated schools are 
still unknown in all purely Eastern countries. Consequently there was no sphere for 
the state in the direct religious education of the young. But so far as it could act, 
the state was to act. It was to secure that none should be ignorant of the religious 
principles that underlay the life of the people by writing them in the most public 
place.” — Expositor’s Bible. ’ 

EDUCATION IN THE BrBLE. ‘ We are accustomed to send our young people for 
their literary culture to literatures which spiritually are at the opposite poles from 
ourselves — to the great literatures of Greece and Rome, where the highest passion 
is sensuous passion, the highest conception of Providence is mocking fate ; and all 
the while we have in our hands one of the oldest, grandest literatures, in which lyrics 
are not inferior to the lyrics of Greece, oratory is equal to anything that the world 
has ever produced, philosophy has an application to our every-day life ; which gives 
us dramas such as no theatre could ever attempt — dramas in which all space is the 
stage, all time is the period, and God himself is one of the chief actors. Is it not 
reasonable that we should accustom those who are seeking higher education to 
associate literary beauty with that which is in harmony with our spiritual feeling, 
and not simply with that which is opposed to it 2?’ — Prof. R. G. Moulton. 

CuRIST THE SUM oF WispoM, Col. 2:3. If the ancient Hebrews were so glad to 
base their education on the laws of Moses, how much more blest are we whose teach- 
ing can rest on Christ, “‘ of whom Moses and the prophets wrote”? (John 1: 45) ! 
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In Christ, Paul tells us, “are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden.” 
“ Religious training is a necessary factor in education, and must be given the time, 
the attention, and the serious, continued treatment which it deserves.’’ — President 
Butler, of Columbia University. Sunday-school study is only at the beginning of its 
development. If the soul is not taught, nothing is taught. 

Ill. HOW TO STUDY, Luke 2: 40-52. The beautiful and familiar story of the 
child Jesus in the temple contains many suggestions for the education of the present 
day. 

1. “The child grew” (verse 40). All education is a process of growth; a 
little more learning every day will make one a sage, a little more godliness each day 
will make one a saint. 

2A nd waxed 
strong’? (verse. 40). 
Health is at the basis 
of education. ‘ A sound 
mind in a sound body.” 
It is desperately difficult 
to think well if one is 
unwell. 

3. “ Filled with wis- 
dom” (verse 40.) Knowl- 
edge is not enough; we 
must get wisdom also, 
if we wotld be educated. 

4. “The grace of 
God was upon him” 
(verse 40). Even knowl- 
edge and wisdom are 
not enough without 
God’s grace. All knowl- 
edge and wisdom come 
from our Father who The Child Jesus in the Temple. 
makes them possible. 

5. Jesus had godly parents (verse 41). It is possible for our children to be better 
than we are, but it is not likely. The education of a child begins in the education 
of his ancestors. Read the opening chapters of The Education of Henry Adams. 

6. Mary and Joseph took Jesus with them when they went to the temple. It 
is not effective when parents say to their children, ‘‘ Go to church !”” but when they 
say, ‘‘ Come to church !”’ the children gladly follow. . 

7. The education of the child Jesus followed along the line of his natura] desires. 
Do not expect a child to build up any study into his mind until you have got him 
to enjoy it and long for it. Wishes are the pedagogues (“ child-leaders ””) that bring 
us to all our real teachers. : 

8. In the temple Jesus listened to the teachers, asked questions, and answered 
questions (verses 46, 47). That is the educational process, no matter what the age 
of the pupil.’ There is a discourse: it may be a professor’s lecture, or the pages of a 
book, or the conversation and lives of friends, or the open book of nature. There 
are the questions the pupil asks, and the questions asked him. There are the answers 
that he gives and receives. The art of education consists of wise questions and the 
appreciation of wise answers. 4 : 

g. Education is a business. Whether we translate verse 49 “in my Father’s 
house ” or “ about my Father’s business,” the thought is essentially the same, for 
the emphasis is on “must.” Jesus felt the must of his education ; he was urged 
on by an irresistible impulse to know more of his-Father, that he might do more for 
his Father. This was the one business to which he set his hand. Perseverance and 
thoroughness are essentials of education. ‘‘ The rule of each separate hall of knowl- 
edge is that he alone is to be instantly admitted who calls there every day.” — 
Philip G. Hamerton. f i 

10. Jesus was “subject ” to his parents (verse 51). Education requires leader- 
ship on the one hand and following on the other. We shall be well educated if we 
select wise leaders, and give them the loyal obedience which they deserve. 

11. The results of true education are summarized in the concluding verse of the 


section, verse 52. 


th] 


Hofmann. 
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LUKE 2:52. And: Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and men. 


s2. And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature. President Woolsey of Yale, in 
a notable sermon on ‘“‘ The Early Years of Christ,’’ emphasizes the fact that our 
Lord devoted thirty years to his education and only three years to his life work. 
Those thirty years, however, gave him social sympathies and understanding through 
the family life ; gave him the invaluable training of industry in the carpenter shop ; 
gave him time for meditation on the highest themes ; trained him in helpfulness ; 
developed his patience, his trust, and his humility, his calmness, his strength, and 
all the other marked graces of his character. We cannot do better than pattern 
our plans of education after his. And in favor with God and men. “It is a great 
thing to bea boy. But to bea boy learning no evil ; indignant at wrong ; repudiat- 
ing shame ; loving truth and honor ; shunning all pollution ; daring to look every 
one in the eye because there is nothing to conceal ; with a heart pure as the leaping 
brook ; with a bravery that trembles only before a possibility of sin ; with lips un- 
stained by any foulness, and a mind that is a fountain of good thoughts ; to be a boy 
chivalrous, right’s best champion, pouring out happiness upon the world, anticipating 
manhood by a true man’s work already, and showing the life of a gentle and gentle- 
manly soul because it is the life of God in a boy, — this is a wonderful and beautiful 
thing indeed ! This is the kind of boy Jesus must have been.” — George E. Merrill. 

Illustration. The education and growth of Jesus do not make him less divine. 
“ As the diamond is intrinsically as priceless before it is faceted as after, and as the 
golden ingot is essentially the same as the golden coin, so the native purity of our 
Lord was just as perfect at the first as it was at the last, when its radiance shone 
forth in conduct, and when it was minted into the currency of blameless action.’? — 
George C. Lorimer. 

Homer TRAINING, Prov. 1: 7-9. Another extract from the poem on Wisdom, the 
introduction to the book of Proverbs. The first verse of the passage, ‘‘ The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of knowledge,” “‘ may be said to constitute the motto of 
the whole book ; and the words occur again in Prov. 9:10; Ps. 111: 103. Ecclesi- 
asticus 1: 14, and in almost similar form in Job 28: 28. Compare also Ps. 19: 7- 
9. We may say, therefore, that the thought was a fundamental one in Hebrew 
philosophy.” — New Century Bible. By “ fear” is meant “ not.slavish dread, the 
‘fear that hath torment’ (x John 4:18), but childlike reverence.” — Cambridge 
Bible. The way, to learn “ the fear of the Lord ” is pointed out : it is to listen to 
the teachings of Bem and mother in the home ; and we are told that those teach- 


ings, if we heed fthem, will adorn us like chaplets of flowers on our heads and chains 
of gold about our necks. ‘‘ The home is so mighty as a school because, requiring 
little time for foyinal instruction, it enlists its scholars so largely in informal activities. 
It trains for life by living. No boy is likely to be ready for the responsibilities of 
free citizenship,iwho has spent his years in a home under an absolute monarchy ; 
or, as is to-day, perhaps more frequently the case, in a condition of unmitigated 
anarchy.” — Henry F. Cope. 

PRAYER AND,EDUCATION, Jas. 1:5; Ps. 32:8. James tells us that the way to 
get wisdom is to ask God for it, and he will give it liberally. The Lord promised 
David to instrugt him and teach him and counsel him. These two verses are ample 
warrant for associating prayer and education. ‘‘ Man can only enter into the 
possession of true wisdom by entering into fellowship with the God of wisdom.” — 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter. “ Go to little men for little things. It is as easy for a 
great man to doa great thing as for a little man to doa little thing. God, the Father, 
King of the world, may be asked for the largest gifts, since no giving can possibly 
render him poorer.” — Charles F. Deems. 

“Thou art coming to a King, 
Large petitions with thee bring: 


For his grace and power are such 
- None can ever ask too much.” — John Newton. 


CHARACTER AND EDUCATION, 2 Pet. 1:5. This famous addition table of the 
Christian qualities is at the same time a fine schedule of education. Its starting- 
point is diligence, without which no education gets very far. Faith comes next — 
faith in one’s own possibilities, in one’s teacher, and in God. Then virtue, without 
which an education is like a sharp-edged tool in the hands of a madman. Not till 
one has virtue would Peter add knowledge. Self-control and patience are two of 
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the first-fruits of true education, and the crown of it is twofold, God-likeness and love. 
Character is necessary for a good education and education in its turn strengthens and 
beautifies character. When Horace Mann was president of Antioch College he in- 
sisted that no one should be graduated from the institution unless his character was 
sound. Worldly knowledge loses its usefulness with the passing of this world, but 


character, the finest result of education, goes with us through eternity. 


““ One who is trained merely to obey orders has no character at all. 


tool, a machine. 
Hugh Hartshorne. 
Jesus Christ. 


He. is only a 


A child has a right to self-direction from the beginning.” — Prof. 
True education teaches him to control his life in the spirit of » 


LESSON VI. — May 8. 


REST AND RECREATION. — Leviticus 23: 39-43; 
Deuteronomy 5:12-15; Mark 6:31, 32. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — The streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing 


in the streets thereof. — ZxECcH. 8:5. 


Devotional Reading : Ps. 63 : 1-8. 


Reference Material: Ex. 33:14; Lev. 23:3; Neh. 8: 9-18; Heb. 4:09. 
Primary Topic: THe Happiest Day oF THE WEEK. 

Lesson Material: Deut. 5:12, 13; Luke 4:16; Mark 3: 1-5. 

Memory Verse : Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Ex. 20:8. 
Junior Topic: Hoty Anp Happy Days. 

Lesson Material: Lev. 23 : 39-43; Deut. 5: 12-15 ; Mark 3:1-5; Luke 


AuelO. 
Memory Verses: Ex. 20: 8-11. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic: SANE RECREATION. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Tur UsrE anp GUIDANCE OF RECREATION. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


In the Younger Classes emphasis is 
placed on Sabbath observance because 
that is the concrete matter in which 
they need instruction. They are un- 
conscious in their play, and are too young 
to philosophize about it. They are not 
too young, however, to understand the 
reasons why the Sabbath is to be honored, 
and the way in which it is to be observed. 
If you would have a profitable lesson, do 
not spend much time in discussing what 
may or may not be done on the Lord’s 
day, but get down to the fundamental 
principles of rest and worship, leaving 
their awakened minds and consciences 
to apply those principles in innumerable 
cases. 

The Older Classes also will study the 
basis of Sunday laws in the physical and 
religious nature of man, and especially 
the causes of present-day laxness in 
Sabbath-observance and how it may be 
remedied. But take also a broad view 
of the field of recreation. Appoint 
different members of the class to study 
beforehand and report on the tendency 
of the dance, card-playing, theatre-going, 
the movies, golf, baseball, football, chess. 
Close the discussion with some concrete 


plan for the betterment of the recreation 
of your community, and appoint a com- 
mittee to set it in motion. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time and Place. — Leviticus dates 
from the stay of Moses on Mt. Sinai, 
B.c. 1498; Deuteronomy forty years 
later, B.c. 1459, across the Jordan 
opposite Canaan. The event of Mark 6: 
31, 32 was on the northeast shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, in the third year of 
Christ’s ministry, April, a.p. 29. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT : Right Rest and Recreation. 


I. RecrEATION: WRONG AND RIGHT, 
Lev. 23 : 39-43. 
A happy prophecy, Zech. 8: 5. 
Nehemiah’s festival, Neh. 8: 9-18. 
II. Rest: FoorisH AND WIsE, Deut. 
Seals 
The rest that God gives, Ex. 33: 14. 
“A sabbath of solemn rest,” Lev. 23: 3; Ex. 20: 8-11. 
The rest for God’s people, Heb. 4: 9. 
III. Fottowinc CuHrist IN REST AND 
RECREATION, Mark 6 : 31, 32. 


A work of healing, Mark 3: 1-5. 
Jesus the church-goer, Luke 4: 16. 
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in The Ebposiior’s Bible, Speaker’s Commentary, 

THE ROUND TABLE. Butler’s Bible Work, Parker’s People’s Bible, Mac- 

FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. laren’s Expositions. The same commentaries for 

. : Deuteronomy, and also Driver in The International 

The Bible view of rest. Critical Commentary and Jordan in The Bible for 
The Sabbath in the Old Testament and the New | ome and School. Mark Hopkins’s The Law of Love. 
Testament. ; Stacy’s The Day of Rest. Books on the Ten Com- 
The Bible view of recreation. : mandments, by Dykes, Crosby, Dale, Tudor, Board- 
Christ’s example of rest and recreation. man, etc. ‘Growth in Rest,” a chapter in Gulick’s 
Modern problems of rest and recreation. The Efficient Life. Section on Play in Cabot’s What 


Men Live By. Horace Mann’s Thoughts for a Young 

Man. Amos R. ee dias Gath) 

HER’ Getting on in the World. Lord Avebury’s (Lubbock’s 

THE TEACHER'S LIBRARY. The Pleasures of Life and Peace and Happiness. 

On Leviticus the fine old commentary by Andrew | Ward’s The Social Creed of the Churches. Marden’s 
A. Bonar, The Pulpit Commentary, Ellicott, Kellogg | Pushing to the Front. 


LEv. 23:39. Howbeit on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when 
ye have gathered in the fruits of the land, ye shall keep the feast of Jehovah 
seven days: on the first day shall be a solemn rest, and on the eighth day 
shall be a solemn rest. 


I. RECREATION: WRONG AND RIGHT, Lev. 23: 39-43. ‘‘ Leviticus ” 
means “‘ relating to the Levites,” but the Levites are only incidentally mentioned in 
the book. ‘‘ Leviticus is a manual for the priests, to guide them through the tech- 
nicalities of the ritual.’’? — Davis’s Bible Dictionary. It deals with the laws of sacri- 
fice, the consecration of the priests, and requirements for purity in food and life. 
The book is dated from Sinai, at the beginning of the forty years in the wilderness. 
Our verses are taken from the section (chapters 17-26) which contains laws concern- 
ing holiness of life. 

39. Howbeit on the fifteenth day of the seventh month. The month Tishri, 
corresponding to the last half of September and the first half of October. The 

a fifteenth day would be about the 
BI c first of October. When ye have 
gathered in the fruits of the land. 
“That is, those productions which 
ripen in the autumnal season, as 
wheat, barley, oil, wine, etc.’? — 
Ellicott. Ye shall keep the feast 
of Jehovah. A festival in which 
thanks were given to Jehovah, as 
on our Thanksgiving Day. It was 
called the Feast of Tabernacles, 
because the Jews lived in booths 
during the period ; and it was also 
called the Feast of Ingathering, 
because it was a harvest festival. 
Seven days. Seven was “ the per- 
fect number.” On the first day 
shall be a solemn rest. The word 
Baten. translated “solemn rest’ occurs 
Booths used at the Feast of Tabernacles, ten times in the Old Testament ; 
it means a day spent as the Sab- 
bath would be spent, a day of rest 
combined with worship. No “ servile work ”’ (verse 25) should be done on this day, 
that is, no ‘‘ building, pulling down edifices, weaving, reaping, threshing, winnowing, 
grinding, etc., while needful work which was allowed was killing beasts, kneading 
dough, baking bread, boiling, roasting, etc.’’ — Ellicott. And on the eighth day 
shall be a solemn rest. The first day of solemn rest was to prepare body and mind 
to enjoy the festival, and the second day was to rest from the festivities and gather 
up the spiritual fruits of the work. 

40. And ye shall take you on the first day the fruit of goodly trees. The context 
shows that leaves and boughs are meant, but later Jews, in literal obedience, carried 
boughs in their right hand but in their left the fruit of the citron. See Pulpit Com- 
mentary. Branches of palm-trees. Palms, especially the date palm, are now much 
neglected in Palestine, but formerly were so abundant as to be used on coins to 
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40. And ye shall take you on the first day the fruit of goodly trees, 
branches of palm-trees, and boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook ; 
and ye shall rejoice before Jehovah your God seven days. 

41. And ye shall keep it a feast unto Jehovah seven days in the year: it 
is a statute for ever throughout your generations; ye shall keep it in the 
seventh month. 

42. Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; all that are home-born in Israel 
shall dwell in booths; 

43. That your generations may know that I made the children of Israel 
to dwell in booths, when I brought them out of the land of Egypt: I am 
Jehovah your God. 


symbolize the country. The date palm grows to a height of sixty to eighty feet, 
bearing at the top of a straight trunk a circle of great feathery leaves which are 
always green. It is said to live from one to two centuries. And boughs of thick 
trees. This, according to the later Jews, ‘‘ denotes the myrtle branch, whose leaves 
thickly cover the wood.” — Ellicott. ‘The myrtle is a very common indigenous 
shrub all over Palestine. On the bare hillsides it is a low bush, but under favorable 
conditions of moisture it attains a considerable height. It has dark green, scented 
leaves, delicate starry white flowers, and dark-colored berries, which are eaten.’ — 
International Standard Bible Encyclopedia. And willows of the brook. ‘“ That 
species the distinguishing marks of which are dark wood and long leaves with smooth 
margin. The palm, the myrtle, and the willow, when tied together into one bundle, 
constitute the Lulab. While the psalms were chanted during the sacrifices, the 
pilgrims, who held the Lulabs or palms, shook them thrice, viz., at the singing of 
Ps. 118: 1, then again at verse 25, and at verse 29. It is this part of the ritual which 
explains the welcome that the multitude gave Christ when they went to meet him 
with palm-branches (John 12:12, 13).’’— Ellicott. And ye shall rejoice before 
Jehovah your God seven days. As it was said of the day of atonement, ‘‘ A man 
has never seen sorrow who never has seen the sorrow of that day,” so it was said 
that no man had seen rejoicing till he saw the rejoicing of the feast of tabernacles. 

»« 41. And ye shall keep it a feast unto Jehovah seven days in the year. These 
seven days do not count the second Sabbath, which was supplementary to the feast. 
See verse 42. It is a statute forever throughout your generations. ‘‘ Accordingly 
we find when the feast was observed by Ezra, after the long interval from the days 
of Joshua, ‘ there was very great gladness’ (Neh. 8: 17).’’— Pulpit Commentary. 
Ye shall keep it in the seventh month. ‘It was apt to be a rainy month ; it was 
not in itself the best suited for dwelling in booths. Hence the Jews say that this 
season of the year was fixed upon as being on this account the better fitted to show 
that they acted from regard to a divine command. Had it been in spring-time, it 
might have been thought the suggestion of natural feeling.” — Andrew A. Bonar. 

42. Ye shall dwell in booths seven days. Not on the second Sabbath, the eighth 
day. ‘‘ The booths so formed exhibited the scene of a world clad in rich, luxuriant 
verdure ; men dwelling in peace and sending up songs of praise. Some have fancied, 
as they gaze on these booths of every bough, that they see the love of God pictured 
forth as being noble and lofty in its bearing, like the pine or cedar (Neh. 8: 15) ; 
fragrant and sweet as the myrtle ; triumphant over all obstacles, like the palm ; full 
of richness, like the olive (Neh. 8: 15) ; and like the willow of the brook, it bends 
over the children of men in lowly condescension.”” — Andrew A. Bonar. ‘“‘ The 
tabernacles were in after times erected on the flat roofs, in courts, streets, and squares.” 
— Otto von Gerlach. All that are home-born in Israel shall dwell in booths. Their 
gratitude, however, “‘ was attested by taking into their glad festivities the Levite who 
had no portion, the fatherless and the widow, and even the stranger.” — Expositor’s 
Bible. 

43. That your generations may know. And not only the generations of the Jews 
but those of the Christians, for this festival is ‘‘ a most fitting type of the yet better 
dwelling among men of the same God, in the latter days, when ‘ his tabernacle shall 
be with men’ (Rev. 21:3), and the Lamb shall lead them to living fountains of 
water.” — Andrew A. Bonar. That I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths. 
Strictly speaking, the wandering Israelites dwelt in tents, but both tents and booths 
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“had this in common, — they were temporary places of sojourn, they belonged to 
camp life.’? — Speaker’s Commentary. It was called the Feast of Tabernacles, that 
is, Tents, rather than the Feast of Booths. When I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt. All our recreation should be put into relation with the goodness of God, and 
should have in it an element of thanksgiving. We also have been brought by our 
Father out of many an Egypt. I am Jehovah your God. Among the Greeks and 
Latins the harvest-home was a festival, celebrated with music and dances; but 
among the Hebrews, “‘ instead of the frantic riot of satyrs and bacchanals, the re- 
joicing was chastened by the 
solemn religious recollections 
with which it was associated.” 
— Milman. 

“The Feast of Tabernacles 
was the consecration of joy. 
Other religions have had their 
festivals, in which wild tumult 
and foul orgies have debased 
the worshippers to the level of 
their gods. How different the 
pure gladness of this feast ‘ be- 
fore the Lord’! No coarse 
and sensuous delights of pas- 
sion could live before the 
“pure eyes and perfect wit- 
ness’ of God. In his ‘ pres- 
ence’ must be purity as well 
as ‘fulness of joy.’ If this fes- 
tival teaches us, on the one 
hand, that they woefully mis- 
apprehend the spirit of godli- 
ness who do not find it full of 
gladsomeness, it teaches us no 
less, on the other, that they 
woefully misapprehend the 
spirit of joy who look for it, 
anywhere but ‘before the 
Lord.’ ”’ — Alexander Maclaren. 

A Happy Propuecy, Zech. 
8:5. Zechariah was the 
prophet who returned from 

Louise Potter, by permission. exile, and who, with Haggai, | 
Earthbound. encouraged the downcast people 
At the entrance to the New York Child Welfare exhibit in ror1 this tO rebuild the temple. In one 


eae ey nig ig It soe a aeons ey lee Le life’s par of his delightful pictures of the 
ens helping his wife bear hers. Beneath the burdens is a little - 

child, bent by burdens of heredity, environment, pre-natal influ- future in store for Jerusalem 
ences, lack of play, poor food, sorrow and sin. ‘The purpose of he says that old men and old 


the exhibit was to point the way to lift the burden from childish women shall yet dwell there, 


shoulders —to straighten bent little backs—to prevent bent «« j 
little backs for the future. Pp and the streets of the city 


shall be full of boys and girls 
playing.” ‘ Amid so many wars and privations, old men and children had been 
comparatively rare in the ranks of the returned exiles, and even in the homes of 
Judea.’ — Dummelow. Playing in the streets, so common in the crowded towns 
of the East, is regarded a mark of the slum in our more favored land, and the move- 
ment for providing large spaces for public playgrounds, even if city blocks must 
be torn down for the purpose, as in the heart of New York, is one of the wisest ten- 
dencies of the times. 


“Give them a chance for innocent sport, give them a chance for fun — 
Better a playground plot than a court and a jail when the harm is done! 
Give them a chance — if you stint them now, to-morrow you'll have to pay 
A larger bill for a darker ill, so give them a place to play.” — Denis A. McCarthy. 
NEHEMIAH’S Festivat, Neh. 8: 9-18. This passage, from the account of the 
splendid revival of religion under Nehemiah and Ezra among the returned exiles, 
tells how the people began again to observe the Feast of Tabernacles, after omitting 
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May 8. REST AND RECREATION. DEUT. 5 : 12-15. 


Devt. 5: 12. Observe the sabbath day, to keep it holy, as Jehovah thy 
God commanded thee. 

13. Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work ; 

14. But the seventh day is a sabbath unto Jehovah thy God: in it thou 
shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates; that thy man-servant and 
thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou. 


the observance since the days of Joshua— for an exact thousand years. The 
passage contains a famous sentence which may well be the motto of all our recrea- 
tion: “ The joy of Jehovah is your strength.” All kinds of strength — physical, 
mental, social, spiritual — come from the recreation which is well-pleasing to God. 
“Tf the strength of the Lord is our joy, then the joy of the Lord will be our strength.” 
— Bishop Wordsworth. 

IJ. REST: FOOLISH AND WISE, Deut. 5: 12-15. Leviticus was written by 
Moses at Sinai ; Deuteronomy was written by Moses forty years later, at the close 
of the forty years’ wandering in the wilderness. Leviticus is a law book, while 
Deuteronomy, though the name means “ the Second Law,” “is primarily not a law 
book at all, but a popular address to instruct the people in their own duties and to 
exhort them to fidelity.”” — Davis’s Bible Dictionary. Our verses are from the be- 
ginning of Moses’ second address, which opens with a restatement of the Ten Com- 
mandments of Exodus. 

12. Observe the sabbath day. ‘‘ Remember ”’ it, says the Fourth Command- 
ment in Ex. 20. We shall not observe it unless we take thought for it, preparing for 
it during the preceding days. To keepit holy. We keep the Sabbath holy when we 
set it apart for holy purposes, when we think holy thoughts on that day and do the 
deeds that please God. As Jehovah thy God commanded thee. ‘ Unquestionably 
God assumed to himself the seventh day.’”’ — John Calvin. It is his day, and he 
graciously allows us to call the other six days of the week ours, though we are to use 
them as his stewards of time. 

13. Six days shalt thou labor. ‘ This is no less imperative and essential a portion 
of the commandment than the other portion, ‘ On the seventh thou shalt xot work.’ 
A reasonable obedience to the law of labor is necessary to our full enjoyment of this 
merciful law of rest which limits it. Idle people, with whom every day is a day of 
leisure, and exnwz the chief of enemies, cannot know what a Sabbath means. Before 
they can be in a position to observe the day of repose, they must learn to do a week’s 
work.” — J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. It is true also of all recreation: there must be 
discreation by means of worthy toil before there can be enjoyable recreation by means 
of true sport. And do all thy work. An essential for Sunday rest is that our work 
shall be finished on Saturday. If it is not all done, we shall be tempted to do it on 
Sunday, and in any case the Lord’s day will be spoiled with worry over it. The 
thorough completion of our work is necessary for all recreation. EF 

14. But the seventh day is a sabbath unto Jehovah thy God. “ The spirit of the 
Law is complied with no matter what particular seventh is observed. The example 
of God, which is the foundation of the Law, requires only a seventh, not any par- 
ticular seventh.”? — James Stacy, D.D. The Sabbath of most Christians is the first 
day of the week, when Jesus rose from the grave, when he ascended to heaven, and 
when the Holy Spirit was given at Pentecost, rather than the sad seventh day of the 
week, when he lay in the tomb. For a time the Christians observed both days. In 
it thou shalt not do any work. That is, any work that is unnecessary, any work that 
unfits one for the rest and worship of the day. -There is room here for all the conse- 
crated common sense we possess. Thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter. Sunday 
study is the form of work that young people are most tempted to do. It is never 
necessary, if the study is not procrastinated from Friday afternoon ; and it is always 
harmful to scholarship. The best students are those that take to their Monday’s 
lessons brains cleared and strengthened by well-spent Sabbaths. Nor thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant. Household work should be so arranged as to require 
a minimum of labor on the Lord’s day. At the same time employers are not without 
responsibility for the way in which their employees use the leisure they thus obtain, 
and all their influence and example should lead their helpers into the wisest kind of 
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DEUT. 5 : 12-15. LESSON VI. SECOND QUARTER, 


15. And thou shalt remember that thou wast a servant in the land of 
Egypt, and Jehovah thy God brought thee out thence by a mighty hand 
and by an outstretched arm: therefore Jehovah thy God commanded thee 
to keep the sabbath day. 


Sabbath observance. Nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle. The ox 
and ass are not mentioned in this commandment as recorded in Ex. 20. The animals 
have rights as well as men, and the need for one day’s rest in seven is written in their 
physical constitution as well as in man’s. Moreover, merely on the lowest ground, 
we shall get more work out of them if we allow them a Sabbath rest. Nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates. The strangers, like the aliens in our country, may 
have come from lands where the Sabbath was not observed ; but they should be 
compelled, if necessary, to conform to the custom of the land whose hospitality they 
are accepting. This is our warrant for refusing ‘‘a Continental Sunday ”’ to,immi- 
grants from the nations that are cursed by failure to keep the Sabbath holy. That 
thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou. This emphasis on 
the rest of servants is not in the Fourth Commandment of Exodus. It is a point 
that, with our elaborate Sunday dinners, and our Sunday demands upon chauffeurs 
and other servants, we especially need to remember to-day. 

15. And thou shalt remember. In Ex. 20 we are bidden to observe the Sabbath 
in remembrance of God’s goodness in creation, this being the day on which he rested 
from that great work. Here also we are told to observe the day in gratitude, but 
for our own individual deliverances. Always the Sabbath is to be a Thanksgiving 
Day. That thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt. And so they should be es- 
pecially thoughtful of the rights and needs of their own servants. And Jehovah thy 
God brought thee out thence. ‘‘ If for the exodus of Israel we substitute here ‘ the 
exodus of Christ, which he accomplished at Jerusalem,’ not so much by his death as 
by his resurrection, we have a reason for keeping not the Sabbath, but the Lord’s 
Day.” — Bishop Ellicott. By a mighty hand and by an outstretched arm. Shown 
by the marvellous miracles of the ten plagues, the drying of the Dead Sea, and the 
pillar of cloud and fire. Therefore Jehovah thy God commanded thee to keep the 
sabbath day. ‘‘ Unlike the day, the month, and the year, the Sabbath is a division 
of time which comes not of nature, but directly from God.’ — Henry Cowles, D.D. 
“As associated with great and joyful events in the past, the Sabbath is of the nature 
of a festival, and should be a day of joy. As calling us to cease from the toil imposed 
by the primeval curse, and to lay aside its soiled garments, the Sabbath is a day of 
release and refreshment. As pointing to a rest of holy activity, in which the curse of 
toil shall be wholly lifted from us, the Sabbath is a day of delightful anticipation and 
of earnest preparation. Holiness is the supreme end of the Sabbath. So far as that 
will be promoted by physical rest and ‘ bodily exercise,’ by study, or art, or social inter- 
course, or communion with nature, these will be in place, but no farther. ‘The Sabbath 
was made for man,’ but for man especially as a religious being.” — Mark Hopkins. 

Tue Rest THAT Gop Gives, Ex. 33:14. When Moses was talking with God on 
Mt. Sinai he asked to know more about God’s plans for guiding him on the hard way 
ahead of him, and received the wonderful promise: ‘‘ My presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest.” Itisas true for each one of us as for Moses that our 
rest comes from God’s presence, from walking in the way where he can accompany 
us, Inns of refreshment and recreation are along that road, but aside from it is only 
‘a treacherous and toilsome wilderness. 

“A SABBATH OF SOLEMN Rest,” Lev. 23:3; Ex. 20: 8-11. This phrase from 
Leviticus, ‘a sabbath of solemn rest,’”’ puts the fourth commandment into a single 
phrase. We need to disassociate ‘‘ solemn ”’ and “ gloomy.’ The Sabbath is solemn 
because it sends us to the deepest and highest thoughts, to thoughts of sin and re- 
pentance, of duty and responsibility, of heaven and eternity ; but all these thoughts 
end in joy to the Christian, because they end.in his Saviour. If we separate the 
Sabbath from solemnity we shall separate it from true rest. See 

THE — or Gon’s Propte, Heb. 4:9. Our Sabbaths on earth are only fore- 
tastes o 


“The Sabbath of eternity, 
A Sabbath deep and wide.” 


This ‘‘ Sabbath rest ” that “ remaineth for the people of God ” is not marred, as our 
earthly rest and recreation are marred, by crowding anxieties, failures, and sins. 
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May 8. REST AND RECREATION. Mark 6 : 31, 32. 


Mark 6:31. And he saith unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into a 
desert place, and rest a while. For there were many coming and going, 
and they had no leisure so much as to eat. 

32. And they went away in the boat to a desert place apart. 


“Tis loving and serving Tis onward, unswerving; 
The Highest and Best, And this is true rest.” — Goethe. 
That is the heavenly rest which is won by faithful Sabbaths on earth. 

III. FOLLOWING CHRIST IN REST AND RECREATION, Mark 6: 31, 32. 
The disciples had returned to Christ from their missionary tour, and needed a rest 
and new instruction from their Master. Our Lord was saddened by the death of 
John the Baptist, and wished solitary communion with his Father. The crowds, 
excited by the murder of John, were pressing upon him. There was every reason 
for a temporary retirement. 

31. Andhe saith unto them. To the twelve disciples. Come ye yourselves apart. 
“ How thoughtful Jesus is for the comfort of his disciples ! He never wants to over- 
work them. He provides seasons and places of rest for them all along the way, — 
the night, coming after each day of toil; the Sabbath, after the week of anxious 
battle ; the Lord’s Supper, the sweet hours of prayer, the communings with friends, 
the sacred hours we spend in home joys. And we are to rest with him. He never 
says ‘ Go ye apart and rest,’ but ever his word is, ‘ Come ye apart.’”’ — J. R. Miller 
in ““ Come Ye Apart.’ Into a desert place. An uninclosed, uncultivated, and un- 
inhabited place, not necessarily a barren place. Such a place as in modern days men 
seek for their recreation, — among the mountains, by distant lakes, in the forests. 
And rest awhile. ‘ By work we do things in the world, but we do not grow by work. 
We grow during rest.’”? — Luther H. Gulick, M.D. 

Illustration. Dr. Gulick illustrates the need of growth by imagining a picture 
frame filled with the essential parts of great masterpieces, all fitted into one another, 
but each with the background cut out, nothing but outlines. Such a jumble, with- 
out power or beauty, would be like many a life which omits the background of rest 
and recreation. 

For there were many coming and going. It was just before the Passover, and 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrim bands were on their way to Jerusalem. One of the 
reasons why most of us need periods of rest and recreation is the pressure of throngs 
upon us, the constant hammering of many minds and diverse interests, leaving us 
no leisure to be ourselves. And they had no leisure so much as to eat. Oriental 
crowds are importunate and ill-mannered, allowing no privacy, and Jesus had become 
famous for his teaching and miracles. 

32. And they went away in the boat. The quiet motion of a boat and the calm 
expanse of water are very soothing to harassed spirits, and it is no wonder that ocean 
voyages are often prescribed for the overworked. But a canoe trip down a winding 
river will do as well. To a desert place apart. Crossing the Lake of Gennesaret 
toward Bethsaida-Julias at its northeast corner, they found south of the city the 
narrow, green plain of Butaiha, fertile but uninhabited. Hither also, however, the 
multitudes followed Christ, and in compassion he fed there the five thousand. 

A Work oF Heatinc, Mark 3: 1-5. Early in his ministry Christ began to arouse 
the Pharisees against him by healing on the Sabbath the man with the withered 
hand. In connection with this miracle Christ illuminated the whole matter of 
Sabbath-observance by his keen questions, “‘Is it lawful on the sabbath day to do 
good, or to do harm ? to save a life, or to kill?’ All Sabbath activity is pleasing to 
Christ if it tends to more life — physical, mental, social, and spiritual. 

Jesus THE Cuurcu-Gorr, Luke 4:16. We are here told explicitly that it was 
Christ’s custom to attend church on the Sabbath. Church-going combines ideally 
Sabbath rest and Sabbath worship. It re-creates body, mind, and soul. It brings 
us into delightful social relations. It stimulates thoughts on the loftiest subjects. 
It quiets our worries, ennobles our impulses, brings us into communion with the 
Most High. Following the example of Jesus, all our plans for re-creation culminate 
in the church. 

RECREATION WISDOM. 


“The essence of good sport — obedience to rules, ability to be a modest winner 
and cheerful loser — is also the essence of self-government, good service, and spiritual 
growth.” — Richard C. Cabot, M.D. 
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t COR. 12: 4-27. LESSON VII. SECOND QUARTER. 


oe aC ee 


“‘ For every indulgence of appetite that would enervate the body, or dull the keen 
sense, or cloud the luminous brain, the true man has a ‘ Get thee behind me !’ so 
stern and deep that the balked Satans of temptation slink from before him in shame 
and despair.” — Horace Mann. 

“ Vacations, frequent holidays, though but for a day, are the true safety-valves of 
professional men ; and he who grants himself occasional rest will not only live longer, 
but do more work, than he who drudges in the office, counting-room, or study from 
January to December.” — William Mathews. 

“ Our leisure hours are perhaps the most important time we ever have. . . We 
must rest to be able to work well, and work to be able to enjoy rest.’” — Lord Avebury. 

A section of “ the Social Creed of the Churches ” adopted by the Federal Council 
of Churches calls for “‘ release from employment one day in seven.”’ “ Society now 
pays the price of the seven-day week, and a dreadful price it is, no less menacing 
because it is paid so indirectly that its cause remains for the most part unguessed.” 


— Prof. Harry F. Ward. 


“ The world is full of half-done, botched work, the result of weak and sickly lives. 
The first requisite to success is to be a first-class animal.’’ — O. S. Marden. 


LESSON VII. — May 15. 


WORKING WITH OTHERS. —1 Cor. 12:4-27; John 6: 1-14. 
PRINT 1 Cor. 12: 14-27. 
GOLDEN TEXT. — /e are the body of Christ, and severally members thereof. — 


t Cor. 12:27. 


Devotional Reading : Psalms 131 and 133. 
Reference Material: 1 Kings 5: 1-12; Neh. 3: 1-32; 4: 15-23. 


Primary Topic: A Boy WuHo SHARED. 


Lesson Material: John 6: 1-14. 


Memory Verse : It is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Junior Topic : Hetpinc ONE ANOTHER. 


ACtS, 2012.35; 


Lesson Material : John 6: 1-14; 1 Cor. 12: 20, 21. 


Memory Verse: 1 Thess. 5: 15. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic: TEAM Work. 
Topic for Young People and Adults : CodpERATION OR COMPETITION. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Younger Classes will centre their 
interest on the story of the lad with his 
lunch, a beautiful illustration of working 
with others and the rewards that come 
from it. After reviewing this story, 
have the pupils draw slips of paper on 
which you have written ‘“ Home,” 
“School,” “Sunday School,” ‘ Junior 
Society”’ (or “Junior League” or 
“Junior (Union) ) ss Church, sand 
‘ Neighborhood.”” There will be enough 
of each kind of slips to supply each pupil 
with a slip. Then, in turn, each will tell 
how young people can work with others 
in the field named on the slip he has 
drawn — what young people can do to 
make home life happier, for instance. 
If you have time, gather up the slips 
and have a fresh drawing, to bring out 
new ideas. 

The Older Classes will base their 
study on Paul’s fruitful comparison of 
the members in the body. You may 


assign in advance different phases or 
fields of codperation to be treated by 
different students, each applying Paul’s 
analogy. A young business man will 
speak of codperation in business, a 
young teacher of coéperation in school 
life, a home-maker of codperation in the 
home, an ofice-holder of codperation in 
civic life, some church officer of co- 
operation in church life, etc. An em- 
ployer and an employee will apply the 
principle of codperation to the relation 
between labor and capital. The subject 
is a rich one. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time and Place. — Paul’s first letter 
to the Corinthians was written during 
his stay at Ephesus, A.D. 53-56. The 
feeding of the five thousand took place 
on the Plain of Butaiha, on the northeast 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, in April of 
A.D. 29, in the third year of Christ’s 
ministry. 
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May 15. WORKING WITH OTHERS. t Cor. 12: 4-27. 


THE ROUND TABLE. III. Tur One Bopy or Curist, x Cor. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 12: 27. 


How Paul worked with others. Detling in unity, Ps. 133. , 
How Christ worked with others. Onces and receiving, Acts. OB EEP 
Other examples of codperation in the Bible. ne good for all, Thess. 5: r5. 
Coéperation in the home. 
Coéperation in the church. THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Codperation as a solution for modern labor troubles. 


a ae so First as by Marcus 
ods xpositor’s Bible), Canon Cook (Speaker’s 
THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. | shi, Dean "Stanley. ‘Drummond Galecsaneel 
A andbooks), Massie (New Century Bible), Lias (Cam- 

SUBJECT : Working with Others. bridge Bible), Robertson and Plummer (International 

; Critical Commentary), F. W. Robertson (Sermons, 

I. Many Members, 1 Cor. 12 : 14-20. Bouts ay am Farrar (Pulpit Commentary), 
° oe utler ible ork), Findlay (Expositor’s Greek 

The lad with the lunch, John 6: 1-14. Testament), etc. Rauschenbusch’s Christianizing the 


II. NEED oF ONE ANOTHER, I Cor. 12: Social Order, Part VI, Chap. IV. Clayton’s Co- 
operation. Barker’s The Social Gospel and the New 


21-20. ’ | Era, Chap. VII. Brown’s The Social Message of the 
Solomon and Hiram, 1 Kings §: 1-12. Modern Pulpit. Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the 
Division of labor, Neh. 3: 1-32; 4: 15-23. Social Question. 


14. For the body is not one member, but many. 

15. If the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, I am not of the 
body; it is not therefore not of the body. 

16. And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not of the 
body; it is not therefore not of the body. 

17. If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? If the whole 
were hearing, where were the smelling? 


I. MANY MEMBERS, 1 Cor. 12: 14-20. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians 
is thus analyzed by Professor Lias : Part I (chapters 1-4), Divisions in the Corinthian 
Church ; Part II (chapters 5-7), Moral Disorders in the Corinthian Church ; 
Part III (chapters 8-14), Social and Ecclesiastical Disorders in the Corinthian 
Church ; Part IV (chapter 15), Doctrine of the- Resurrection ; Part V (chapter 16), 
Sundry Practical Directions. Paul had been writing about the abuse of spiritual 
gifts, and went on to speak of the unity that should characterize all bodies of Chris- 
tians, — a passage well suited to our subject of Christian codperation. 

14. For the body is not one member, but many. ‘‘ No more complete or apposite 
illustration could be given. The body is one thing, animated by one soul, belonging 
to one being, yet with an infinity of various parts, each contributing by their action 
to the fulfilment of one and the same purpose, the life and usefulness of the man.’? — 
Cambridge Bible. Thus also we speak of “ the body politic’ when we refer to the 
mass of citizens acting together. All society, when moved to seek a common aim, 
may be compared to the body : many organs, limbs, parts, yet a unity. 

15. If the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body. The 
foot is like the hand in its bones, the toes corresponding exactly to the fingers and 
the ankle to the wrist ; but how much more the hands can do than the feet — though 
some men that have lost their hands have taught their feet to write and do other 
wonderful things. This is ‘‘ an image of jealous or discouraged Corinthian Christians, 
emulous of the shining gifts of their fellows.” — Expositor’s Greek Testament. Every 
church, every school, every home, every business establishment has some persons 
that are more brilliant and skilful than others, and those others are likely to feel like 
the foot of Paul’s parable, that they are “ not in it,” that the others are “ the whole 
show.” It is not therefore not of the body. The humblest member of a household, 
a school, a church, a Sunday school, a village, still belongs, and cannot count himself 
out by any pettishness. He still has all the responsibilities belonging to such mem- 
bership, whether he recognizes them and is true to them or not. : 

16. The ear... the eye. Paul imagines another organ, that of hearing, com- 

aring itself in a fretful way with the closely parallel but far more sensitive and 
Important organ of sight. We can get along better without hearing than without 
seeing, but who wants to lose either? Both are necessary and blessed parts of the 
body, though one is higher and the other lower in rank. ; é 

17. If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? . . . hearing SOSA 
smelling? Where were the school, if all were teachers ? or if all were pupils? So 
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t Cor. 12: 4-27. LESSON VII. SECOND QUARTER. 


18. But now hath God set the members each one of them in the body, 
even as it pleased him. 

tg. And if they were all one member, where were the body? 

20. But now they are many members, but one body. 


children are needed, as well.as father and mother, to make a perfect home. Both 
followers and leaders are needed in a community. What would be the use of an 
army of generals, or of an army of privates? It is equally foolish for the humble to 
be discouraged or for the brilliant and powerful to be boastful. Each has his part, 
and a worthy part : let him fill it worthily. 


“What if the foot, ordained the dust to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, aspired to be the head? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear declined 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another in this general frame: 
Just as absurd to mourn the fate or pains 
The great directing Mind of All ordains. 
All are but part of one stupendous whole, ‘ 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” — Pope, “Essay on Man.” 


18. But now hath God set the members each one of them in the body. Whatever 
powers you may have or may not have, it is God’s doings. If you find fault with 
your natural endowment, you are finding fault with your Creator. Even as it pleased 
him. God’s wish and will are final, because they are always for the highest good of 
mankind. 

19. And if they were all one member. Some of the lower forms of animals, the 
amoebe, are mere masses of animated jelly, a part of which is reached out at will to 
serve as an arm, or a foot, or a stomach, wrapping around its food and digesting it. 
They have only one member, which has to do everything. And all they can do is 
exist on the very lowest plane. ‘‘ The idea of the Church presented in the Bible is 
that of a family, which certainly is not a union of similarity, for the father differs 
from the mother, the child from the parent, brother from sister, servant from child, 
and yet together they form a most blessed type of unity.””— F. W. Robertson. 
Where were the body? The human body as we know it, the crowning splendor of 
creation, is possible only by reason of unity in diversity. So witha church, ora town, 
or any other human aggregation: the more 
organization it has, provided it is all used, 
the higher is its plane of activity. 

20. But now they are many members. 
Are you “odd”? Do you find it hard to 
find work that you are fitted to do? Do 
you feel out of place? All that is a hint 
that you have some unique work to do, and 
you should be all the more eager to find out 
what it is, and be about it. Each has his 
own peculiarities, because each has his own 
work. Butone body. Whatever we do — 
in the home, the church, the school, the 
Sunday school, the young people’s society, 
the town — will be poorly done if we do not 
make it advance the common good, fit into 
the interests of the whole. When the body 
suffers with St. Vitus’ dance the legs act 
jerkily and try to move in opposite direc- 
tions, and the arms do not work together. 
That is the way it is when any worker in a 

Barley Cakes. social organization ‘‘ goes off on a tangent ”’ 

and does not codperate with the other 

workers. Such self-centred persons are often seen, going off by themselves, and re- 
fusing to contribute their powers to the common cause. 

Tue Lap with THE Luncu, John 6: 1-14. An excellent illustration of codpera- 
tion is the story of the lad with his lunch, chosen for the special use of the Primary 
and Junior grades. The passover pilgrims had thronged about Jesus, eager for his 
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21. And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee: or 
again the head to the feet, I have no need of you. 

22. Nay, much rather, those members of the body which seem to be 
more feeble are necessary : 


teaching and healing, and stayed with him in the desert place on the northeast coast 
of the Sea of Galilee until it was evening. Jesus asked Philip, who lived near by at 
Bethsaida, where the throng might go to buy bread, and Philip answered that thirty- 
four dollars’ worth (to-day it would be three hundred and forty dollars’ worth) of 
bread would not be enough for the great crowd. The other apostles were for sending 
the people off to the villages, but Jesus said it was not necessary, and told the apostles 
to go and see what provisions the pilgrims had with them. Andrew, always good at 
finding, came back with a boy who had brought his lunch. It was five flat cakes of 
barley, like large crackers, and two small dried or pickled fish, to be eaten with the 
bread. Millions of these fish were caught in the lake, and salting and pickling them 
was a special industry along its shores. ‘‘ What are these among so many ? ” asked 
the apostles, laughing. But Jesus had the crowd sit down on the grass in companies 
of hundreds and fifties, and after he had asked a blessing he began breaking off the 
bread and the fishes and giving them to the disciples to give to the multitude. Thus 
the lad’s poor lunch fed five thousand men, and no one knows how many women and 
children besides, and twelve wicker hand-baskets of fragments were carefully gath- 
ered afterwards, that nothing of God’s bounty might be lost. 

How proud that boy must have been for the rest of his life that he had given the 
food that started the great miracle ! 

No one can tell what humble deed of kindness or faithfulness may originate a 
vast blessing. The wonderful Welsh revival, whose influence spread over all the 
earth, started with a little Welsh girl who in a Christian Endeavor meeting just gave 
this simple testimony, ‘‘ Oh, I do so love the Lord !”’ and then sat down trembling 
and bashful. 

WorKING TOGETHER IN THE Homer. The smallest child in a family may upset 
the entire household by his crossness and unwillingness, or he may be so cheerful and 
helpful that the spirit of joy and unselfishness will spread all through the home. 

WoRKING TOGETHER IN THE SCHOOL. Disorder in the schoolroom begins usually 
with one pupil ; so does the right spirit, the eagerness to make the school a success. 
No teacher can accomplish anything without the help of the pupils. If they hold the 
cups of their minds turned away from her, how can she fill them ? 

WorKING TOGETHER IN THE CHurcH. A Sunday school is like a big department 
store, which depends for its success on the politeness and quickness and accuracy of 
every employee. Each clerk must be at his counter. The cashiers must make no 
mistakes in the change. The bundle boys must wrap up every parcel neatly. The 
delivery men must leave every package where it ought to be. And so every pupil 
in the school has a part of the work, and the King’s business will not prosper without 
his fidelity. So it is with the young people’s society. So it is with the church ser- 
vices, where the restlessness and mischief of even a small child may spoil the 
sermon. 

JI. NEED OF ONE ANOTHER, 1 Cor. 12: 21-26. Passing from the thought 
that variety in the church is necessary, if the church is to fulfil its functions, Paul 
goes on to say that every member is necessary to every other member as well as to 
the church as a whole. And this is true of all social organizations. 

21. And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee... head... 
feet. If the hand needs the eye to direct it, the eye certainly needs the hand to do 
what it sees should be done. If the feet need the head to plan their course, surely 
without the feet the head could not move along the course it plans. In any co- 
operation the followers are dependent on the leaders and the leaders are equally 
dependent on the followers. ; 

22. Nay, much rather, those members of the body which seem to be more feeble. 
“‘ The heart, the brain, the lungs, and all those delicate members of the body that do 
its essential work entirely hidden from view are more necessary than the hand or the 
foot, the loss of which no doubt cripples, but does not kill.”” — Marcus Dods. Are 
necessary. How necessary they are we speedily discover when any of these hidden 
organs gets out of order ; immediately all the body is sick and can do nothing. So 
with the obscure and often despised agents in any undertaking : they are the power 
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23. And those parts of the body, which we think to be less honorable, 
upon these we bestow more abundant honor; and our uncomely parts have 
more abundant comeliness ; bv 

24. Whereas our comely parts have no need: but God tempered the body 
together, giving more abundant honor to that part which l 1; 

25. That there should be no schism in the body; butsé#aéthe members 
should have the same care one for another. 

26. And whether one member suffereth, all the members suffer with it; 
or one member is honored, all the members rejoice with it. 

27. Now ye are the body of Christ, and severally members thereof. 


back of the throne, and if they do not join in the undertaking, the conspicuous leaders 
are sure to fail. : 

23. And those parts of the body, which we think to be less honorable. The parts 
which subserve the lower uses and functions of the body. Upon these we bestow 
more abundant honor. ‘ The allusion is to clothes and ornaments.” — Principal 
Drummond. On the other hand, the face and hands are left bare and unadorned. 
“ As with the natural body, the rudest parts are the most useful, and the delicate 
parts require most care, so is it with the body politic ; the meanest trades are those 
with which we can least dispense ; a nation may exist without an astronomer or a 
philosopher, but the day-laborer is essential to the existence of man.” — F. W. 
Robertson. And our uncomely parts have more ‘abundant comeliness. Through 
this care which we take of them. 

24. Whereas our comely parts have no need. We take care of our faces and 
hands out of pride in our personal appearance. But God tempered the body to- 
gether. ‘It was not men but God that made the body of comely parts that should 
be open to the view, and less comely parts that should be modestly hidden from view, 
as with special honor and reverence. God so created man as to teach him to clothe 
himself.”” — Professor Massie. Giving more abundant honor to that part which 
lacked. ‘‘ The assertion of God’s workmanship in the structure of the physical 
organs was necessary, when many thinkers affirmed the evil of matter, and regarded 
physical appetites as degrading.”” — Expositor’s Greek Testament. ‘‘ Call not that 
life which God in his infinite wisdom has appointed for you, which by his great re- 
deeming act he has purified, which from the roll of his providence is unfolding itself 
under his very eye, which is quick with the stirrings of his Spirit, which has the seeds 
of immortal glory in its bosom — call it not common. It is great, unless you make 
it little ; it is good, unless you make it evil.’’ — Alexander Raleigh, D.D. 

25. That there should be no schism in the body. ‘‘ No discordance of aims and 
interests. All wars, insurrections, conflicts between class and class, arise from for- 
getfulness of the fact that the interests of all mankind are identical.’ — Cambridge 
Bible. But that the members should have the same care one for another. “ Thus 
the early believers ‘ were of one heart and of one soul’; and the moment that a 
complaint arose that one of the weakest and smallest interests was neglected, the 
supposed neglect was amply remedied (Acts 4 : 32 3 6: 1-6).”” — Pulpit Commentary. 

26. And whether one member suffereth. Any one part of the body involves all 
the body in its suffering. So does any member of a family, however little and young. 
So a wrong done to a small and obscure nation has brought on a great war, with much 
suffering in great nations. So the injury of any class of society causes all classes to 
suffer. All the members suffer with it. ‘ As when by chance a thorn is planted in 
the heel, all the body manifests a fellow-feeling ; back bends, paunch and thighs are 
drawn together, hands like attendants or esquires approach the wounded part and 
proceed to extract the painful fixture ; head stoops, eyes look sad, the brow is delved 
with parallels of solicitude.”” — St. Chrysostom. “‘ Plato points out that when one’s 
finger is hurt, one does not say, ‘ My finger is in pain,’ but ‘I have a pain in my 
finger.’ ” — International Critical Commentary. Or one member is honored. It is 
easier for some natures to grieve with the sorrowing than to rejoice with the fortunate ; 
but the true Christian will be as quick to join in others’ happiness as in their woe. All 
the members rejoice with it. ‘‘Is the head crowned ? All the man is glorified. Do 
the lips speak 2 The eyes also laugh and rejoice.” — St. Chrysostom. ‘‘ Whatever 
tends to exalt the character and purify the aims of any one class in society is sure in 
a greater or less degree to affect every other.’’ — Cambridge Bible. 
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“As God has framed a whole the whole to bless, 
On mutual wants built mutual happiness, 
Thus God and nature linked the general frame, 
And bade self-love and social be the same.” — Pope, “Essay on Man.” 


SOLOMON AND Hiram, 1 Kings 5: 1-12. Probably without the codperation of 
Hiram, king of Tyre, the temple of Solomon would not have been built. He had 
been a friend of David, and had furnished the cedar, masons, and carpenters for his 
palace. He rejoiced when Solomon asked him to codperate in building the temple, 
and gladly sent from the great forests of Lebanon the cedar and fir, with skilled work- 
men, receiving in return the wheat and oil which Palestine furnished. Just such co- 
operation on a gigantic scale is going on to-day all over the world. We, for instance, 
send sewing-machines and locomotives to China, receiving in return teas and silks. 

Division oF LABor, Neh. 3: 1-323; 4: 15-23. A splendid illustration of co- 
operation was the rebuilding, after the exile, of the ruined wall of Jerusalem, as the 
work was organized by Governor Nehemiah. 
Every one had his share of the work assigned 
him. Some could do the mason-work, some 
could repair the gates, some could make the 
locks and bars. They worked “ every one 
over against his house,” just as in our mod- 
ern life each family should see to its own 
household first, take care of its own chil- 
dren, its own front yard and back yard and 
alley. Some carried the material to the 
wall, others were armed and watched against 
a possible surprise attack from their foes. 
So in our modern codperation there is di- 
vision of labor, and the common life is sus- 
tained through each person’s doing what he 
has learned to do best. There was a com- 
mon zeal, ‘‘ the people had a mind to work ” 
(Neh. 4: 6), and this fused together all the 
separate laborers. 

‘* Nothing is foreign to community action 
which concerns the common welfare.’ — 


Walter Rauschenbusch. The people will St ae 

some day provide their own water, coal, oe ee ee ae 
light, transportation, food, and recreation, From an Underwood & Underwood photograph. 
as now they provide public libraries, art A Modem Sicali Frame Buieing 
museums, schools, police, post-offices, and . ‘ : Z 

iy hi B 5 h FA hall d in process of erection, showing a riveter at work, a 
churches. ut in that day we shall nee mason, a hod carrier, architect, etc. 


better citizenship than we now have. 

Of great significance are the various codperative buying and selling societies of 
England, with their more than a million members, their vast capital and annual 
trade, and their substantial profits. The principle is ‘‘ that the trading profits of 
the society shall be divided amongst the members according to the amount of their 
purchases, and this principle is strengthened by cash payments on the part of the 
customer.” — Joseph Clayton. 

III. THE ONE BODY OF CHRIST, 1 Cor. 12:27. Now, after developing his 
illustration, Paul sums up his conclusion. This is the one thing that he would have 
the quarrelling Corinthians realize. 

27. Now ye are the body of Christ. ‘‘ The Church is not a society, it is a body ; 
and the equality of its members consists first in the fact of membership in Christ, 
their common head ; next in community of privileges ; next in dependence upon one 
another for sympathy and support ; next in codperation toward the same end, under 
the authority and direction of the one head. And the humblest may now obtain 
the greatest gifts, which in the next chapter the apostle defines to be faith, hope, 
and charity.” — Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D. And severally members thereof. 
Eaah Christian, however humble, is just as much a member of the body of Christ 
as the most conspicuous member, as Paul himself. In the same way every citizen 
of the United States, however lowly, belongs to the United States as much as every 
other citizen, and the votes of all are absolutely equal in weight. 

DWELLING IN UNITY, Ps. 133. In this beautiful little song the thought is em- 
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phasized that the unity of God’s people comes from above. It is like the sacred 
anointing oil used in consecrating Aaron to the high priesthood, poured on his head 
and flowing down to his collar. It is like the copious rain, the dew of the lofty Mt. 
Hermon, falling down upon the holy Mt. Zion in Jerusalem. All social unity, in 
family, community, church, and nation, must descend from God. It is only as we 
are one with him that we can be one with other men. 

GIVING AND RECEIVING, Acts 20:35. Paul quoted to the Ephesian elders the 
saying of Christ, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” Outside the four 
Gospels, this is the only saying of our Lord, definitely quoted, in the New Testament. 
It sums up the spirit of codperation, which is that of liberal and hearty giving, with- 
out expecting a return. For successful codperation each must give himself heartily 
to the common cause, and find his high reward in the giving. Such giving is more 
blessed than receiving because (1) it is more Christlike, (2) it develops the giver, 
(3) it fills his soul with satisfaction, (4) it is usually rewarded by the approval of 
men, (5) it always wins the approval of God. 

OneE Goop For Att, 1 Thess. 5:15. “‘ Always follow after that which is good,” 
Paul wrote to the Thessalonians, “‘ one toward another, and toward all.” It is 
natural for Christians to seek one another’s good, for such efforts are reciprocated ; 
but the kindness is to go farther, it is to reach out toward all, even toward “ the un- 
thankful and evil,’’ like the kindness of God. So far as all men are seeking the good 
of all, we have ideal codperation, and an ideal human brotherhood. 

“The four million persons in this country living on some form of public relief, 
besides as many more living in the presence and sting of economic want, reveal a 
social situation unworthy of a Christian nation.”? — Prof. John M. Barker, Ph.D. 

The competitive system in trade is the very opposite of the brotherhood taught 
in this lesson. ‘‘ Employers and employees alike are under the stress of an un- 
natural pressure. The actual living wage of many working-men compels them to 
adopt a style of living not adapted to mental or moral growth. On the other hand, 
ninety per cent of all the men who go into business fail at some time in their com- 
mercial history. There is something wrong with the spirit of the system.’’ — Dean 
Charles R. Brown. 

“ The socialist programme represents the penalty which the modern world is pay- 
ing for its insufficient obedience to the social teaching of Jesus. If social progress 
had proceeded steadily and firmly along the higher level of spiritual education, there 
would have been little provocation to transfer this progress to the lower level of in- 
dustrial revolution.”’ — Prof. Francis G. Peabody. The only remedy for strikes and 
lockouts is Christian codperation. 


LESSON VIII. — May 22. 


WHAT A CHRISTIAN HOME SHOULD BE. — Luke 10: 38-42; 
2.751, 525ee° Limothy. 3s tayers- 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is well- 
pleasing in the Lord. Fathers, provoke not your children, that they be not discour- 
aged. — CoL.. 33.20), 21. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. 91 : 1-10. 
Reference Material: Col. 3: 18-25 ; 2 Tim. 1: 3-6; Tit. 2: 1-8. 
Primary Topic: Hriprnc To MAKE Home Happy. 
Lesson Material: Col. 3: 20. 
Story Material: 2 Kings 4: 1-7. 
Memory Verse: Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is well- 
pleasing in the Lord. Col. 3 : 20: 
Junior Topic: Maxinc Home Happy. 
Lesson Material: Col. 3 : 20, 23-25 ; 2 Kings 4: 1-7. 
Memory Verse: Luke 2: 4o. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: Brinc a CuristIAN AT Home. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Tur CuristiAN IDEAL oF FAMILY LIFE. 
Lesson Material: Luke 10 : 38-42 ; 2:51, 52; Eph. 5: 22—6:4 sau ibims 
BcucA ek Se 
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THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Younger Classes should get great 
good from this lesson on the ideal home, 
and their part in it. The passages as- 
signed to them emphasize obedience and 
helpfulness. Get the boys and girls to 
tell all the ways in which they can be 
helpful in the home. A week in advance 
tell them to prepare for the lesson during 
the week by making each of them a list 
at home of the various ways he sees in 
which he can help in the home, checking 
off those he has actually done. You may 
offer a little reward for all lists contain- 
ing twenty or more items checked. 

The Older Classes also will discuss 
the children in the home, but from the 
other angle: how they can help the 
children. Discuss the subject also in the 
large, dividing among the members in 
advance such subjects as these : Worship 
in a Christian home; Recreation in a 
Christian home ; Music in a Christian 
home; Hospitality of a Christian home ; 
Treatment of servants in a Christian 
home; Use of money in a Christian 
home ; Mutual helpfulness in a Christian 
home ; Books and reading in a Christian 
home; Art in a Christian home; Out- 
reach of a Christian home. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time and Place.— The account of 
Christ’s home life follows his visit to 
Jerusalem with his parents when he was 
twelve years old, April, a.p. 8. The 
picture of the Bethany home may be 
dated in November or December, A.D. 29, 
the third year of Christ’s ministry. 
Timothy’s childhood was spent at Lystra, 
in southeastern Asia Minor, where his 


WHAT A CHRISTIAN HOME SHOULD BE. 


LUKE 10: 38-42. 


mother and grandmother were converted 
at the time of Paul’s first missionary 
tour, A.D. 48 or 49. The letter to the 
Ephesians was written during Paul’s 
first imprisonment in Rome, A.D. 61 or 
62, and the letter to Titus just before 
the second letter to Timothy during his 
second imprisonment, A.D. 66. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The Bible attitude toward children. 
Bible husbands. 

Bible wives. 

Jesus and his mother. 

Happy homes of the Old Testament. 
Happy homes of the New Testament. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: The Christian View of the 
Family. 
I. Mary’s anp Marrua’s 
Luke 10: 38-42. 
II. Curist’s Home, Luke 2: 51, 52. 


Obedience to parents, Col. 3: 20-25. 
Helping parents, 2 Kings 4: 1-7. 
The example of Jesus, Luke 2: 4o. 


III. Timotuy’s Home, 2 Tim. 3: 14, 15. 
Godly parents, 2 Tim. 1: 3-6. 
IV. Paut’s Ipeat Home, Eph. 5: 22— 


Home, 


Described for the Colossians, Col. 3: 18-25; 4:1. 
Advice to Titus, Tit. 2: 1-10. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Commentaries on Luke, Second Timothy, and 
Ephesians. Roosevelt’s The Strenuous Life, chapter 
on “The erican Boy.” Tenney’s Contrasts in 
Social Progress, Chap. II (on Home-Building). 
Chapter on “The Family” in Peabody’s Jesus Christ 
and the Social Question. 'Tiplady’s Social Christianity 
in the New Era, Chaps. X, XI, and XII. Cabot’s 
What Men Live By, Part III, especially Chap. XXI. 
Palmer’s Altruism, Chap. VI. 


LUKE 10:38. Now as they went on their way, he entered into a certain 
village: and a certain woman named Martha received him into her house. 
39. And she had a sister called Mary, who also sat at the Lord’s feet, and 


heard his word. 


I. MARY’S AND MARTHA’S HOME, Luke 10 : 38-42. 


Our Lord’s boyhood 


and youth were spent in Mary’s home in Nazareth, but his brothers did not believe 
in his Messianic claims, and the home was not congenial during his ministry. His 
Galilee home was in Capernaum, probably the home of Peter, whose wife’s mother 
he healed of a fever. But if any place may be considered the home of Jesus it was the 
house of the beloved three, Mary and Martha and Lazarus. 

38. He entered into a certain village. Bethany, over the crest of the Mount of 
Olives, on the eastern slope. Martha received him into her house. Some have 
thought that Martha was the widow of Simon the leper (Mark 14: 3) ; others, that 
she was his daughter. 

39. She had a sister called Mary. The woman who poured an alabaster flask 
full of oil upon Christ’s feet (John 12 : 3), but not to be confounded with the “woman 
that was a sinner,’ Luke 7 : 36-so. Who also sat at the Lord’s feet, and heard his 
word. Sitting at the feet of the teacher is “ the position of a disciple when being 
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4o. But Martha was cumbered about much serving ; and she came up to 
him, and said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister did leave me to serve 
alone? bid her therefore that she help me. 

41. But the Lord answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art 
anxious and troubled about many things: 

42. But one thing is needful: for Mary hath chosen the good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her. : 


instructed by a rabbi. Thus Paul says he was ‘ brought up’ ‘at the feet of Ga- 
maliel’ (Acts 22:3). Mary was seated listening to the teaching of Jesus.” — New 
Century Bible. F ia sy . 

40. But Martha was cumbered about much serving. Literally, “ was being 
dragged in different directions.” Every housekeeper knows what it is to be dis- 
tracted by many tasks 
on the arrival of an 
honored guest. And she 
came up to him. The 
Greek implies that she 
bustled in, suddenly and 
impetuously. And said, 
Lord, dost thou not care 
that my sister did leave 
me to serve alone? 
Martha was so full of 
faultfinding that she must 
even find fault with 
Jesus: he should be 
thoughtful for her, even 
if Mary was not. Bid 
her therefore that she 
help me. The implica- 
tion is, ‘‘ There’s no use 
in my asking her to 
help.” 

41. The Lord an- 
swered . . . Martha, 

From anold print. Martha. Jesus repeats 

Christ at the Home of Mary and Martha. the name tenderly but 

chidingly as one would 

talk to a little child. Thou art anxious and troubled about many things. ‘‘ Troubled” 

means literally “ bustling.’”’ Martha was so worried about household duties that 

she had lost the calmness and the poise that alone would enable her to perform 
them well. 

42. But one thing is needful. Some have thought that Jesus meant that only 
one dish was needed for the coming meal, that he was inculcating the “ plain living 
and high thinking ”’ that Wordsworth emphasized. This may have been in his mind, 
but doubtless his chief thought was that the welfare of the soul is all that is really 
necessary (see Matt. 6: 33; 16:26). If that higher life is given its rightful place, 
all other matters will fall into line. This is a lesson greatly needed even by the ma- 
jority of Christian families. Mary hath chosen the good part. ‘‘ Part’ means a 
portion of a banquet or an inheritance of an estate. Mary had a right to it; she 
would be foolish to forego it. Which shall not be taken away from her. Martha 
was busy with sweeping and dusting, with food and drink and other transitory things ; 
Mary was busy with the eternal things. Both are necessary ; Jesus is not condemn- 
ing household labor, but only the fretfulness of life which prevents the higher and 
lasting gains of life. 

II. CHRIST’S HOME, Luke 2:51, 52. Jesus, at the age of twelve, had been 
taken by Joseph and Mary to Jerusalem for the passover. He remained behind as 
they returned, and when they went back in anxious search for him they found him 


in the temple, listening to the teachers there, and amazing them with his understand- 
ing and his answers. 
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LUKE 2: 51. And he went down with them, and came to Nazareth; and 
he was subject unto them: and his mother kept all these sayings in her heart. 

52. And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and men. 


51. And he went down with them. From Jerusalem on its hill it was always re- 
garded as “‘ down ”’ to other parts of Palestine. And came to Nazareth. In Galilee, 
the village of his boyhood. And he was subject unto them. A noteworthy state- 
ment, in view of the independence he had just shown in Jerusalem. The right of 
parents to claim the obedience of their children arises from their experience and wis- 
dom, and the care which they take of the children. Sons and daughters should obey 
from a sense of duty and of privi- 
lege alike. And his mother kept all 3 
these sayings in her heart. Such 
sayings as that quoted in verse 49. 
Motherlike, Mary cherished them 
and sought to understand them, but 
it is not said that Joseph noted 
them. ; Sao 
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hewed down all obstacles in the way 

of his growing mind. And stature. 
He was a carpenter like his father es 
Joseph, as we learn from Mark 6: 3, AW 

and that healthful work strengthened || ()/ CMe / 
his body for the hard labors of his WW “ZZ 
ministry. Some work for each mem- in i 2 


ber of the family should be a feature = 
of every home. And in favor with @ # ai « at, % 
God. Could God look with anything HZ <a : 


but favor on his own Son? But we ] (Vi 
must remember that Christ was per- VU 


fect man as well as perfect God, and 
his life of loving obedience and fidel- 
ity in his human relationships was an 
ever-increasing joy to his heavenly 
Father. Andmen. There is no sepa- 
ration between divine favor and human favor. A character that God loves is loved by 
all right-minded men. A family inspired by divine ideals will be a popular family. 

Illustration. ‘‘ The boy can best become a good man by being a good boy — not 
a goody-goody boy, but just a plain good boy. ‘ Good,’ in the largest sense, should 
include whatever is fine, straight-forward, clean, brave, and manly. The best boys 
I know — the best men I know — are good at their studies or their business, fearless 
and stalwart, hated and feared by all that is wicked and depraved, incapable of sub- 
mitting to wrong-doing, and equally incapable of being aught but tender to the weak 
and helpless. In short, in life, as in a football game, the principle to follow is: Hit 
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the line hard; don’t foul and don’t shirk, but hit the line hard !”” — Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS, Col. 3: 20-25. Paul sent this message from his prison 
in Rome to the boys and girls of Colosse in Asia Minor: “ Children, obey your 


parents in all things.’’ Not only in the things you want to do anyway, but in what 
you very much dislike to do. Then he gave the best of all reasons: not that it was 
to their lasting advantage, not that it would please their_parents who were doing so 
much for them, though both reasons were good ones ; but, “ for this is well-pleasing 
in the Lord.” ‘‘ The obedience of children is a well-pleasing thing, an agreeable 
thing, an ethically beautiful thing. It is especially winsome when it is done with the 
spirit and motive that are inspired by a consciousness of its being done in Christ and 
in obedience to his will.’”’ — Gross Alexander, S.T.D. 
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2 Tim. 3:14. But abide thou in the things which thou hast learned and 
hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them ; 

ts. And that from a babe thou hast known the sacred writings which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 


Hetpinc Parents, 2 Kings 4: 1-7. This story of Elisha and the poor widow 
illustrates one of the chief ways in which the children can help the family, namely, 
by running errands. The boys did their part in the miracle by going and borrowing 

the jars to hold the oil. Doubtless some of them were heavy. They grew tired 
~ going back and forth, for the vessels were ‘‘ not a few.’ But we read of no murmur- 
ing on their part. It must have been a great encouragement to the poor widow that 
she had helpful sons, even though they were too young to earn the bread of the family. 
If the children will do heartily what they can, they will put heart into\their father 
and mother to do what they can, and the family will be prosperous and happy. 

Tur ExAmpLe or Jesus, Luke 2:40. This verse gives us one touch additional 
to verse 52. Weare told that upon the boy Jesus rested “ the grace of God.” The 
apocryphal Gospels are full of legends detailing the wonders wrought by the boy at 
his play and in his work, but it is enough for the true history to say that God’s grace 
led his boyhood on from strength to strength. In this vital point every child may 
imitate the Son of God ; and to bring about this steady progress under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit is the chief aim of the Christian fmily. 

III. TIMOTHY’S HOME, 2 Tim. 3:14, 15. Paul’s second letter to his beloved 
young disciple, Timothy, was written from Rome during the apostle’s second and 
final imprisonment. ‘‘ The letter is a last testament. It is an old man speaking to 
a young man, a dying man to one who spiritually is to be his heir.” — R. F. Hor- 
ton, D.D. 

14. But abide thou in the things which thou hast learned. Paul had been warn- 
ing Timothy of persecutions that would come and try his faith, nevertheless he was 
to stand firm for Christ. And hast been assured of. Paul had also been warning 
Timothy of deceivers who would try to persuade him that Christianity was all 
wrong ; but its truth had been proved to him, and he was to abide by that sure 
truth. Knowing of whom thou hast learned them. That is, from Eunice and Lois, 
his mother and grandmother, or perhaps from Paul and Barnabas. 

15. And that from a babe thou hast known the sacred writings. These, of 
course, were the books of the Old Testament, since none of the New Testament 
books were in existence in Timothy’s childhood. They are sacred because given by 
inspiration from God, because they describe God’s dealings with his chosen people, 
and because obedience to them makes men holy. 


“Then, kneeling down, to heaven’s eternal King 


“The priest-like father reads the sacred page, The saint, the father, and the husband prays! . . . 
How Abram was the friend of God most high; he e ve , 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny. . . . That makes her loved at home, revered abroad.” 


— Robert Burns, “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 


Which are able to make thee wise unto salvation. There is a wisdom merely of 
the mind which does not save the soul, but this is not Bible wisdom. The Bible 
reaches the heart and saves the spirit for eternal life. Through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. ‘‘If the Scriptures, whether the Old Testament or the New Testa- 
ment, make us wise unto salvation it is because they lead us to faith in Christ Jesus. 
Directly men turn to the Lord, all the Scriptures are found eloquent of him.” — R. F. 
Horton, D.D. 

GopLy PARENTS, 2 Tim. 1: 3-6. Paul in his prison had had some reminder, 
perhaps through the visit of a common friend or perhaps through a letter, of Timothy’s 
“unfeigned faith,’ and his memory went back to Timothy’s mother Eunice and his 
grandmother Lois, who had probably been converted when Paul first visited Lystra 
and was stoned there, narrowly escaping death. They had been women of “ un- 
feigned faith,” and had implanted that faith in the lad. This is the chief glory of the 
Christian home, that through the training which goes on within its walls the nobility 
and godliness of one generation are transmitted to thenext. In no other way and in 
no other place can this be done so effectively. 

IV. PAUL’S IDEAL HOME, Eph. 5: 22-6:6. Paul’s letter to the Ephesians 
treats especially God’s dwelling among men, and in these verses the apostle shows 
what will be the result when God dwells in a home. 
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22. Wives, be in subjection unto your own husbands. “ The gospel on the one 
hand recognizes and secures woman’s perfect spiritual equality with man, an equality 
which modifies and ennobles every possible ‘ subjection’ ; on the other hand recog- 
nizes and secures man’s responsible leadership.”’ — Bishop Moule. Every family, 
like every society, association, school, college, corporation, State, and nation, must 
have a recognized head, and the man is most suitably that head because he is the 
wage-earner and has most relations with the outer world. 

25. Husbands, love your wives. Love is the solution of all family difficulties 
and troubles. Love makes all family discipline effective, binds together the various 
tasks of the family, and 
makes all members of 
the household a happy 
unit. ‘‘ Keep on court- 
ing,’ said a sagacious 
mother toa young bride- 
groom on his wedding- 
day.” — Prof. George 
Herbert Palmer. Even 
as Christ. ‘ In Christian 
domestic life Jesus Christ 
is at once the starting- 
point and the goal of 
everything. We may even 
say that domestic life is 
the triumph of the Chris- 
tian faith.” — Monod. 
“The family is, to the 
mind of Jesus, the near- 
est of human analogies : eo aa 
to that divine order which Christ in the Home of the Peasant. 


Leon L’ Hermitte. 


it was his mission to re- Christ has come as a guest into the home and blesses the poor meal. The 
veal.”? — Pr Oifg, ANE. picture makes us think of Christ’s presence in our daily life. 
Peabody. 

31. For this cause shalla man... cleave to his wife. Because, that is, a man 
is to be to his wife what Christ is to the church. ‘‘ Hast thou seen the meaning of 


obedience ? hear also the measure of love. Wouldst thou that thy wife should obey 
thee as the church doth Christ ? have care thyself for her, as Christ for the church; 
and if it should be needful that thou shouldst give thy life for her, or be cut to pieces 
a thousand times, or endure anything whatever, refuse it not.” — St. Chrysostom. 
“© happy he, and fit to live, 
On whom a happy home has power 
To make him trust his life, and give 

His fealty to the halcyon hour.” — Tennyson. 

6:1. Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right. ‘In the Lord” 
describes the spirit in which the obedience is to be paid, — in harmony with the laws 
of God. If parents should require what God forbids, God is to be obeyed rather than 
man (Acts 5:29). This obedience is right because of what the children owe to their 
parents and because God commands it. It has its source in love on both sides. 
‘In a Christian home the discipline of children is not so much a work of exhortation 
as of contagion.’’ — Prof. F. G. Peabody. 

2. Honor thy father and mother (which is the first commandment with promise). 
“ Honor” implies more than outward obedience, it includes respect and affection. 
It is the first commandment to be reénforced with a promised reward. 

3. That it may be well with thee. A filial life is an upright life, and such a life 
is a prosperous one. And thou mayest live long on the earth. A life of obedience 
and righteousness is free from dissipation, a healthy and long life. These promises 
“‘ would appeal to children with a special force, who naturally look to the future and 
are pleased at the prospect of getting reward.” — Gross Alexander, S.T.D. 

4. And ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath. “ And” the fathers also 
owe a duty to their children, they should not treat them in a way that might justly 
arouse their anger, that is, with injustice, with harsh requirements, with unreasonable 
punishments, with ridicule or nagging. But nurture them in the chastening and 
admonition of the Lord. Children are to be cared for tenderly and wisely, with the 
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discipline (‘‘ chastening ”) and instruction (‘‘ admonition”) that the Lord himself 
would give. It is a solemn thought for any parent that he represents toward his 
children the heavenly Father himself. How eager we should be to learn from his 
Book how he would have us represent him! ‘‘ We find in each affection a structure 
something like the present elective system at Harvard and at Yale, where each 
student must so choose his courses that he studies a great deal of one branch and a 
little of all the other main branches of knowledge. His scholarship is mainly of one 
type, but includes a dash of the other types for better sympathy with their aims. 
So a father will be mainly a father to his son, but will also be something of a comrade 
and a brother to him, and will even look up to him in some respects as he would to a 
father.”” — Richard C. Cabot, M.D. 

Illustration. ‘‘ There were no children in Greek art, says Ruskin. The world’s 
ideal has changed. It has been changed by the Christ-child. The great religions 
that sprang up in southern Europe, southern and central Asia, or amid the sands of 
Arabia bestowed no such honor upon childhood as that religion which was founded 
among Hebrews by the Babe of Bethlehem. That Jesus blessed the children could 
never be forgotten by the Christian Church, which has consecrated its cradles to 
God as truly as its cathedrals. Through tendencies transmitted from parents to 
children for more than three score and ten generations, the altruistic sentiment, 
kindness of disposition, a mother’s gentleness, self-control, habits of obedience and 
respect for law, have become great powers to-day in the social life of Christendom.” 
— Edward Payson Tenney. 

5. Servants, be obedient unto ... your masters ...as unto Christ. The 
servants are a very important element in a family, including all that minister to the 
household — the grocer, the newsboy, the ashman. They owe the family good, 
faithful service, honest work for honest pay. Whatever service they render is ren- 
dered also to Christ. 

6. Not in the way of eyeservice, as men-pleasers. Paul may have coined the 
word translated “‘ eyeservice.” ‘It is in the plural number and denotes acts of 
service done under the eye of the master, implying faithlessness in the master’s 
absence.’? — The Bible for Home and School. Men-pleasers are those that render 
service to others not through love of the work or of those whom they serve, but 
merely to stand well with them, and get a reward. But as servants of Christ, doing 
the will of God from the heart. This principle ennobles all service of others, from 
that of the prime minister (the ‘‘ head servant ’’) to that of the bootblack and the 
dishwasher. All are serving Christ in their service of men, and from their heart, 
not merely in exteriors, are doing this will of God. 

“A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” — George IHerbert, ‘‘The Elixir.” 

DESCRIBED FOR THE CorosstAns, Col. 3: 18-25 ; 4:1. It is interesting to com- 
pare this passage with the parallel passage in the letter to the Ephesians, just studied. 
Less emphasis is laid in Colossians on the duties of husbands and wives, and more on 
the duties of servants (slaves), perhaps because of the case of Onesimus of Colosse. 
Husbands are bidden not to be bitter against their wives. Fathers are bidden not 
to provoke their children, ‘“‘ that they be not discouraged ”? — a good and pathetic 
reason. Masters are urged to treat their servants with justice, knowing that they 
themselves ‘‘ have a Master in heaven.”’ 

Apvicr To Titus, Tit. 2: 1-10. In this famous passage Paul pictures his ideals 
for different ages in a family : old men are to be temperate, grave, sober-minded, 
sound in faith, in love, and in patience. Old women are to be reverent, kindly in 
speech, temperate, wise in teaching others. Young women are to love their husbands 
and children, to be sober-minded, pure, industrious, kind, codperating with their 
husbands. Young men also are to be sober-minded. Servants are to be obedient, 
pleasant, respectful, honest, and faithful. These are all old-fashioned virtues; as 
we keep them new-fashioned also, our homes will be happy and prosperous. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME. 


r. It will recognize mutual rights and duties. ‘‘ The husband is responsible to 
the wife, and the wife to the husband, and both are responsible for the children which 
they have brought into the world. Parents should support the children in their 
youth, and children the parents in their old age.”” — Prof. Richard T, Ely, 
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2. It will be safeguarded by social as well as religious influences. Article II of 
“The Social Ideals of the Churches,” adopted by the Federal Council of Churches, 
calls for “ protection of the family by the single standard of purity, uniform divorce 
laws, proper regulation of marriage, proper housing.” Article III calls for “‘ the 
fullest possible development of every child, especially by the provision of education 
and recreation.” Article IV calls for ‘‘ abolition of child labor.” 

3. It will be mindful of other homes. ‘‘ The rich child cannot be safe until the 
poor child is out of danger.” — Thomas Tiplady. For its own protection, as well as 
their love to all Christ’s brethren, every Christian family should do what it can to 
free the world from misery and sin. 

4. It will be the strong foundation of the city, State, and nation. The Kallikak 
Family, by H. H. Goddard, Ph.D., is the study of a feeble-minded family and their 
terrible record of descent. The Jukes, by Robert L. Dugdale, is the story of a 
criminal family, from which came, in five generations, 1200 persons of whom none 
were even moderately educated, of whom only twenty learned a trade (and ten of 
these in the State prison), of whom 310 were professional paupers kept in the poor- 
house for an aggregate of 2300 years, of whom 300 died in infancy from lack of good 
care and good conditions, of whom’fifty women were notoriously immoral, of whom 
400 men and women were physically wrecked by wickedness, and of whom were seven 
murderers, sixty habitual thieves, and 130 others convicted of various crimes. In 
Jukes- Edwards Dr. A. E. Winship contrasts the Jukes with the descendants of 
Jonathan Edwards, who was born at about the same time with the ancestor of the 
Jukes. From him were descended 285 college graduates (of the men alone), among 
them being thirty presidents of colleges and other institutions of higher learning, 
sixty-five college professors, and many principals of important academies and semi- 
naries. The long list includes scores of the most useful and honored men in American 
history. No duty is more important than to increase the number of families that are 
thoroughly Christian. 


LESSON IX. — May 29. 


MAKING THE NEIGHBORHOOD CHRISTIAN. — Luke 10: 
25-37; Acts 2: 44-47. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: love therefore is the ful- 
filment of the law. — Rom. 13:10. 


Devotional Reading : Isa. 11 : 1-9. 
Reference Material: Prov. 25:18; Zech. 8: 3-5, 16, 17; Matt. 25: 31-40; 
Mark 12: 28-31 ; Rom! 13 : 8-10; 15:1, 2; Eph. 4 : 25-32. 
Primary Topic: THe Story or A Man Wuo HELPED. 
Lesson Material: Luke 10: 25-37. 
Memory Verse: As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise. Luke 6: 31. 
Junior Topic: Tur Goop SAMARITAN. 
Lesson Material: Luke 10: 25-37. 
Memory Verse: Luke 6: 31. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: Brinc A Goop NEIGHBOR. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Curistran PROGRAMMES FOR COMMUNITY 
WELFARE. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Younger Classes will study the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, making 
application to their own chances of 
helpfulness. Ask each pupil to think 
of his own neighborhood. Are there any 
poor people ? sick people? lonely people ? 
any foreigners ? any boys and girls that 
need helping? How may they go to 
work to help each of these classes ? 


The Older Classes, taking their start 
from- the same parable and from the 
account of the early church, will deal 
with the problems of neighborhood life. 
Ask different members of the class what 
to do when neighbors borrow more than 
they should, when neighbors’ children 
or chickens make depredations, when 
neighbors gossip or slander, when they 
keep barking or biting dogs, when they 
play the cornet late at night, etc. Then 
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go on to the larger affairs of the com- 
munity. Ask different persons to speak 
of the possibility of a community centre, 
of a public library, a lecture course, a 
public playground, a village improve- 
ment society, etc. Others will discuss 
community organization, community 
charities, community singing, community 
betterment in any needed way. It will 
add interest to the lesson hour if the 
mayor or some other official is present 
to answer questions. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


How much of Christianity is involved in being a good 
neighbor ? ; 

The story of Nabal, a poor neighbor. 

Good neighbors in the Bible story. 

How far should the modern church have ‘‘all things 
common”’? 

New community plans of the day. 

The spiritual basis of neighborliness. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time and Place. — Jesus spoke his 
parable of the Good Samaritan during 
his ministry in Perea, in A.D. 29, about 
four months before his crucifixion. The 
passage in Acts refers to the church in 


Jerusalem in the early days, perhaps 
A.D. 30 to 34. , 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT : Being a Good Neighbor. 


I. Curist’s EXAMPLE OF A GoopD 
NEIGHBOR, Luke 10: 25-37. 
II. NEIGHBORLINESS IN THE EARLY 
CuurcH, Acts 2: 44-47. 
III. Orner BIBLE TEACHINGS ON NEIGH- 


BORLINESS. 


The evil of slander, Prov. 25:18. __ 
Neighborhood truth and justice, Zech. 8: 3-5, 


1G, 27; 

Neighborhood charity and hospitality, Matt. 
25: 31-40. 

Neighborhood burden-bearing, Rom. 15:1, 2. 

Neighborhood virtues, Eph. 4: 25-32. 

The neighborhood commandment, Mark 12: 
28-31; Rom. 13: 8-10. 

The Golden Rule of neighborliness, Luke 6: 31. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Books on the parables, by Trench, Lang, Guthrie, 
Dods, Bruce, Stretton, Taylor, etc. Hastings’s Great 
Texts of the Bible (Luke). Perry’s valuable catalogue, 
Community Center Activities. Chapters on community 
action in Barker’s The Social Gospel and the New Era. 
McVey’s The Making of a Town. Josiah Strong’s The 
Twentieth Century City. Abbott’s The Immigrant and 
the Community. Zueblin’s A Decade of Civic Develop- 
ment. Devine’s The Spirit of Social Work. 


LuKE 10: 25. And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and made trial of 
him, saying, Teacher, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 

26. And he said unto him, What is written in the law? how readest thou ? 

27. And he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 


mind; and thy neighbor as thyself. 


I. CHRIST’S EXAMPLE OF A GOOD NEIGHBOR, Luke 10: 25-37. The 


parable of the Good Samaritan is reported by Luke alone. 


It belongs to the great 


final stage of Christ’s ministry after he had left Galilee on his way to Jerusalem to 
be crucified. The opposition to him was reaching its height. 


25. A certain lawyer. 
12: 28), preserving the law. 


He taught the Mosaic law ; he was also a scribe (Mark 
Made trial of him. He wished to test him to see 


whether he was really learned in the law or not ; perhaps also he wished to catch 
him in some heterodoxy. What shall I do to inherit eternal life? The young ruler 


of Luke 18: 18 asked the same question. 
pecially among the Pharisees, who believed in immortality. 


It was a common subject of debate, es- 
Note that the question 


involves a contradiction, for an inheritance comes not from acting, but from being. 


26. What is written in the law? 


4 f It was the lawyer’s business in life to teach the 
answer to his question, so he could not have been sincere in asking it. 


Christ rightly 


assumes that the lawyer himself knows the answer. 


27. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart... 


soul... strength 


. mind. Thus the law is summed up in the Old Testament itself, Deut. 6: 5 ; 
10:12. And thy neighbor as thyself. This portion of the summary is from Lev. 
19:18. Loving one’s neighbor as one’s self does not mean that we should pamper 
our neighbor, or give him what would not be good for him, because wise self-love 
would protect ourselves from the same foolish treatment. It means that we shall 
seek our neighbor’s highest interests, even as we seek our own. 

28. This do, and thou shalt live. ‘As the passage from Deuteronomy was one of 
those inscribed in the phylacteries (little leather boxes containing four texts in their 
compartments), which the scribe wore on his forehead and wrist, it is an ingenious 
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28. And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou 
shalt live. 

29. But he, desiring to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my 
neighbor ? 

30. Jesus made answer and said, A certain man was going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho; and he fell among robbers, who both stripped him 
and beat him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 

31. And by chance a certain priest was going down that way: and when 
he saw him, he passed by on the other side. 


Site that our Lord, as he spoke, pointed to one of these.” — Cambridge 
ible. 

29. Desiring to justify himself. He wished to bring out the fact, of which every 
Pharisee was proud and boastful, that he himself was observing the whole law. And 
who is my neighbor? He wanted to know just whom he had to love and whom he 
could hate or neglect — in itself an attitude of 
mind the opposite of neighborly. 

30. A certain man (evidently a Jew) was go- 
ing down from Jerusalem to Jericho. Literally 
down, for the road from Jerusalem eastward to 
Jericho, twenty-one miles, falls very rapidly 
about four thousand feet. It passes through a 
rocky, dangerous gorge, ‘‘a wilderness (Josh. 16: 
1) which was so notorious for robberies and 
murders that a portion of it was called ‘ the red 
or bloody way,’ and was protected by a fort and 
a Roman garrison.” — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. 
And he fell among robbers. Not petty thieves, 
but violent desperadoes. The robbers among 
whom our neighbors to-day are likely to fall are 
sickness, poverty, slander, injustice, failure, 
doubt, despair, sin. When so attacked, they 
need our aid as much as if held up by material 
highwaymen. Who both stripped him and beat 
him. They took away his clothes and all that he 
had. There is no limit to the rapacity of these 
enemies of our neighbors. And departed, leav- 
ing him half dead. The Greek cannot be fully 
translated ; it implies clearly that the robbers 
did not care whether he was left dead or alive. 
Equally heartless are the wretches who assail the 
poor and. helpless to-day, though they do it in 
legal ways and in the ordinary course of trade 
or society. 

31. A certain priest . . . passed by on the 
other side. The man might be dead, and the RECA DEOtG ADE oe iite: 
touch of a corpse would defile the priest. Jericho samaritan High Priest, Jacob, Son of Aaron. 
was a famous home of priests, and was said to Who addressed the World’s Sunday School 
contain as many as Jerusalem itself. This man Convention in Jerusalem. 
had completed his ceremonial work in Jerusalem 
and was on his way back to his abode. If he had been true to his sacred office he 
would have found in the unfortunate man an imperative summons to a ministry 
quite-as. holy as that in the temple. He probably excused himself on the ground that 
the poor man was sure to die anyway, that the robbers might still be lurking around, 
that he was in a hurry to get home. ‘“‘ He would have been neighbor to him that fell 
among thieves if it had cost him nothing — if it had left untouched his time, his 
comfort, and his ease.’” — Hastings. 

Tilustration. Sir Walter Scott, in his journal, describes a hard day’s work, at the 
close of which he enjoyed a walk “ with Good Samaritan James Skene, the only one 
among my numerous friends who can properly be termed amicus curarum meum” 
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32. And in like manner a Levite also, when he came to the place, and saw 
him, passed by on the other side. 

33. But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was: and 
when he saw him, he was moved with compassion, 

34. And came to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring on them oil and 
wine; and he set him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took 
care of him. 


(friend of my cares), ‘‘ others being too busy or too gay, and several being estranged 
by habit.” 
oe A Levite also. The Levites, descended from Levi, were assistants to the 
priests in the temple services, and had also other work assigned them. Like the 
priests, they too, in the time of Christ, had become slaves to formalism and hard of 
heart. This Levite, however, did a little more than the priest : he came near enough 
to look at the poor fellow before he passed by. Thus some are keen to go slumming 
as a matter of curiosity, but do not lift their fingers to help the misery they gaze at. 
TIilustration. William R. Moody, in the biography of his father, D. L. Moody, 
tells how the great evangelist was on a train with Prof. D. B. Towner, when a young 
. man, very drunk and badly 
bruised, with one eye com- 
pletely closed and terribly dis- 
colored, recognized Mr. Moody 
and began to sing hymns and 
talk loudly for his benefit. 
Moody was very indignant 
and asked the conductor to 
remove the fellow. The con- 
ductor spoke to the young man 
quietly, took him gently to 
the baggage car, bathed his 
eye, and bound it up with his 
handkerchief, after which the 
drunkard fell asleep. Moody 
sat thinking for a while and 
then said, ‘‘ Towner, that is 
an awful rebuke to me. Last 
night I exhorted a crowd to 
imitate the Good Samaritan, 
and now this morning God 
has given me an opportunity 
to practise what I preached, 
and I find I have both feet in 
the shoes of the priest and 
Levite.” That night he told 
the incident to the audience, 
Se his humiliation. 
3 — 33. But a certain Samari- 
airenrs tan. Samaria, in central Pal- 
estine, was occupied by a 
mixed race, part Jewish and 
The Good Samaritan at the Inn, part Assyrian, descended 
from the colonists introduced 
by the conquerors of the land. They had been addicted to Assyrian idolatry, but 
at this time were orthodox Jews, holding only to the Pentateuch. Their temple on 
Mt. Gerizim had been destroyed, but they still worshipped on top of the mount. The © 
Jews hated and despised them, but Christ associated with them and saw their possi- 
bilities, though many of them were bitter against him (see Luke 9:53). Nowa 
mere handful — perhaps a hundred — of Samaritans remain and maintain their 
ancient worship at Nablus, on the site of Shechem. He was moved with compassion. 
Pity for the sorrows and wretchedness of others is the mainspring of neighborliness. 
34. Bound up his wounds, pouring on them oil and wine. The wine was for 
cleansing purposes, and the oil to soothe and heal. These were common remedies. 
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35. And on the morrow he took out two shillings, and gave them to the 
host, and said, Take care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, I, 
when I come back again, will repay thee. 

36. Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved neighbor unto him that 
fell among the robbers? 


We must remember that Luke was a physician. “ The Samaritan was not near 
his home like the others, but on a journey ; he was a hated alien, from whose touch , 
the wounded Jew would probably have shrunk as from pollution, and with whom no 
Jew would eat. Yet the Samaritan went to the half-dead man, careless of risks to 
himself from robbers, Roman police, or traveling Jews.” — Prof. Thomas M. Lind- 
say, D.D. Set him on his own beast, himself walking by the side of the animal. It 
would be a very difficult thing to lift the wounded man up on the back of the beast. 
“The ancient Samaritan did not pause to think whether he would soil his hands or 
stain his saddle.”” — Hastings. 

Illustration. The true neighbor puts himself close alongside him whom he would 
help. Robert Louis Stevenson once went to the bedside of an obscure and friendless 
journalist in San Francisco, whom he knew slightly, and said, ‘‘ I suppose you are 
like all of us, you 
don’t keep your 
money. Now if a 
little loan, as be- 
tween one man of 
letters and another 
—eh?” 

Brought him to 
an inn, and took 
care of him. There 
are remains of two 
inns on the road 
from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. Note that 
the Good Samari- 
tan cared for the 
poor fellow himself, 
he did not hire some 
one to doit for him. SSS 
Second-hand char- Inn of '' The Good Samaritan'’ on the Road to Jericho. 
ity is better than 
none, but it is always second-best. ‘‘ I may hire a man to do some work, but I can 
never hire a man to do my work.” — D, L. Moody. 

35. Took out two shillings. About thirty-five cents, enough in those days to 
keep the man in good style for a number of days. Whatsoever thou spendest more, 
I... willrepay thee. Many helpers are content with help for the present, enough 
to get the poor man out of the way, thrown on the hands of others ; but the true 
helper sees his job through, takes care of the needy until the need is at an end. 

Illustration. Ruskin (Sesame and Lilies), speaking of the national tendency to 
make everything “ pay,” says, “ Even when we would play the Good Samaritan, 
we never take out our twopence and give them to the host without saying, ‘ When I 
come again thou shalt give me fourpence.’ ”’ 

Illustration. Jesus Christ is our one perfect example of neighborliness. ‘“‘ He 
goes up and down all the bloody passes of human life, actually looking for wounded 
and half-dead men, and for none else, till he may well bear the name of the one and 
only entirely Good and True Samaritan.” — Alexander Whyte. 


“O Christ the Life, look on me where I lie “O Christ, my Life, pour in thine oil and wine 
Ready to die: To keep me thine; : 
O Good Samaritan, nay, pass not by. Me ever thine, and thee forever mine.” 
— Christina G. Rossetti. 
36. Which ... proved neighbor unto him? The question with which the 


lawyer started out was, “ Who is my neighbor ?’”’ The question which Christ has 
him face is rather, “ To whom are you a neighbor?” That is the practical question 
for each one of us. 
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37. And he said, He that showed mercy on him. And Jesus said unto 
him, Go, and do thou likewise. 

Acts 2:44. And all that believed were together, and had all things 
common ; 

45. And they sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all, 
according as any man had need. 


37. He that showed mercy on him. The lawyer cannot bring himself to use the 
hated word “‘ Samaritan ”’ ; we may imagine the grudging tone in which he said this. 

Illustration. ‘‘ Max Muller said that to the Greek every man not speaking Greek 
was a barbarian’; to the Jew every man not circumcised was a Gentile; to the 
Mohammedan every man not believing in the prophet of Arabia was an infidel. It 
was Christianity that struck the word ‘ barbarian ’ from the dictionaries of mankind 
and replaced it with the word ‘ brother.’ ”’ — Hastings. 

Go, and do thou likewise. ‘‘ This is the only human example commented to us. 
In what the Samaritan did our Lord saw no flaw. His was the all-round love of a 


neighbor.” — Hastings. ‘‘The lawyer is again brought back to conduct from 
casuistry. Moral questions are not solved by putting ethical conundrums or logical 
puzzles. If love exists, it will solve all ethical difficulties.” — Prof. Thomas M. 


Lindsay, D.D. ‘The whole parable vividly illustrates the practical character of 
love to our neighbor, while it clearly answers the question, ‘ Who is my neighbor ? ’ 
This duty of practical love to the neighbor is limited by no thought of race or creed. 
It extends to the foreigner and the heretic. Whoever is near, is, 7.e., within the reach 
of, our help, is our neighbor.” — Prof. Walter F. Adeney. 
“Oh, more than ritualistic power, 4 

To guard and help in danger’s hour, 

When clouds of sin and trouble lower 

Upon the road to Jericho, 

Is th’ good Samaritan’s command. 

And may we all well understand 

The value of this friendly hand, 

Should we go down to Jericho.” — M. A. B. Evans. 


Illustration. Joseph Parket once saw a poor little ragged boy who was begging 
in acity park. A tall, lean man came up and began to lecture the little chap, telling 
him he ought to be in school. Along came a schoolboy with a large piece of bread 
and butter in his hand, eating heartily. When he saw the ragged boy he tore the 
bread in two, gave him half, and went on. He was a Good Samaritan, and not the 
correct lecturer. 

“ This day last year Livingstone died — a Scotchman and a Christian, loving God 
and his neighbor, in the heart of Africa. ‘Go thou and do likewise!’ Thus 
Alexander Mackay wrote in his diary on May 4, 1874 ; he did likewise, and became 
the glorious missionary to Uganda. 

Il. NEIGHBORLINESS IN THE EARLY CHURCH, Acts 2: 44-47. Some of 
the conditions of the early Christian church were exceptional. The Christians were 
few. They were obscure. Many of them were poor. They were all liable to bitter 
persecution. There was much to draw them together. But the church of to-day is 
guided by the same Holy Spirit that filled the church of the first century, and we 
should be as neighborly as they. 

44. All that believed. The early Christians were good neighbors because of their 
common belief in Christ. Neighborliness to-day must have a basis in common 
thoughts and feelings : it may be patriotism, love of nature, desire for improvement 
and progress ; best of all, if it is based on Christian faith. Were together. There 
can be no worthy community life, neighborhood life, church life, without meetings. 
Neighbors need to gather often in one another’s homes. The church building should 
be used freely through the week as well as on Sunday. The movement for the erec- 
tion of community centers for town assemblies is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times. And had all things common. This was not communism, as the radicals 
advocate it to-day ; it did not mean the abolition of personal property. These early 
Christians, however, were so filled with ‘the spirit of brotherhood that no one held 
back anything that could be of assistance to another Christian in need. 

45. And they sold their possessions and goods. Not all their goods. The ac- 
count of Ananias and Sapphira, with the special praise given to Barnabas for selling 
a field, show that the amount sold was left to impulses of generosity. And parted 
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46. And day by day, continuing stedfastly with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread at home, they took their food with gladness and single- 
ness of heart, 

47. Praising God, and having favor with all the people. And the Lord 
added to them day by day those that were saved. 


them to all. “It was not mere charity that was practised ; it was the recognition 
of the claims of the Christian family as superior to the claims of the individual, and 
it was the relief of the necessities of the brethren, not simply because they were needy 
and suffering, but because they were brethren. The expectation of the speedy return 
of Christ, and the consequent undervaluation of earthly possessions, of course made 
such communism easier, but does not account for it. It was the fruit of the concep- 
tion of the church as a family, which prevailed universally at this time.” — Prof. 
A.C. McGiffert. According as any manhadneed. It is need that prompts neighbor- 
liness to-day — not always need of money, but also need of sympathy, of counsel, of 
work, of amusement, of good cheer and hope and encouragement and Christian faith. 
The neighbor is the man that sees the need and does what he can to fill it. 

46. And day by day. Spasmodic neighborliness, neighborliness by spurts, is 
better than none at all, but it is soon looked upon with suspicion, and accomplishes 
less and less. The neighborliness that counts is dependable, day after day, three 
hundred and sixty-five days in every year. Continuing stedfastly with one accord 
in the temple. The early Christians made no break with Judaism. They went 
regularly to the temple, not only to worship, but to witness for Christ to all that 
would listen. And breaking bread athome. ‘“ This phrase had become, at the time 
when Luke wrote, the regular designation of the Lord’s Supper. Whenever the early 
Christians ate together, they ate the Lord’s Supper. Every meal was sacramental, 
was a reminiscence of the days when men ate and drank with the Eternal God in 
human flesh.” — W. M. Furneaux. The Lord’s Supper is still the best token and 
bond of true neighborliness. They took their food with gladness. Their eating and 
all their daily acts were filled with joy because of the presence of the Spirit of Christ 
and because of their fellowship with one another. And singleness of heart. Their 
lives were spared much fret and worry because, like Paul, ‘‘ this one thing ” was done 
by each of them, — they lived for the spread of Christianity. 

47. Praising God. ‘‘ The early churches grew because the Christians were 
happier than other people.” — P. Whitwell Wilson. And having favor with all the 
people. ‘‘ Not because of their faithfulness to the temple, for the scribes were 
also faithful there, nor because of the breaking of bread, for that was private, nor, 
finally, because of their habit of praise, but rather because of the spirit of gladness 
and serenity that pervaded their lives.”’ — Prof. George H. Gilbert. And the Lord 
added to them day by day those that were saved. ‘‘ One might render, ‘and the 
Lord was ever adding such as were daily finding salvation with the united com- 
munity.’ ’”’ — Prof. J. Vernon Barilett. 

III. OTHER BIBLE TEACHINGS ON NEIGHBORLINESS. Tue Evir or 
SLANDER, Prov. 25:18. Professor Toy’s translation is : 

“A maul, a sword, a sharp arrow — : 
Such is the man who bears false witness against his neighbor.” 
“The false witness shall perish (Prov. 21 : 28), but often not before he has like a 
mace or a hammer bruised and like a sword or a sharp arrow pierced his unfortunate 
neighbor.” — Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. Those that live close together have many 
chances for slander, observing many things which, though entirely innocent, may be 
made by malice to appear evil. ee j 

NEIGHBORHOOD TRUTH AND JusTICE, Zech. 8: 3-5, 16, 17. This is an “‘ immortal 
picture, old men and women sitting in the sun, boys and girls playing in all the open 
places.” — George Adam Smith. They knew nothing then of community play- 
grounds such as every enlightened modern town will establish. Their peace and 
happiness were to be based on truth, justice, and kindness. Every man was to speak 
truth with his neighbor. No man was to imagine evil in his heart against his neigh- 
bor. These are still the pillars of all sound social living. ; 

NEIGHBORHOOD CHARITY AND Hospirarity, Matt. 25: 31-40. Christ’s noble 
picture of the judgment day represents eternal praise and blessedness bestowed — 
not upon the learned and rich and powerful, but upon those that have been true 
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neighbors, those that have fed the hungry, cared for strangers, clothed the naked, 
visited prisons and the sick. On the other hand, those that are forever barred from 
the heavenly joys are those that have mot been good neighbors ; for the King, the 
Judge, identifies himself with these hungry ones, these strangers, these naked ones, 
these prisoners, these sick. ‘‘ From the principle of the worth of every human being 
as a brother of Jesus, a child of God, laid down in verse 40, have sprung all the achieve- 
ments of Christianity in the sphere of philanthropy, education, the uplifting of the 
despised and downtrodden, the ingathering of the outcast.” — Principal A. J. Grieve 
in Peake’s Commentary. 

NEIGHBORHOOD BURDEN-BEARING, Rom. 15:1, 2. Paul told the Roman Chris- 
tians that in a neighborhood the strong ought to “‘ bear the infirmities of the weak,” 
and not by self-gratification put stumblingblocks in their way. The law of sacrifice 
has among neighbors one of its most blessed fields of service. The “ block ” system 
of community organization in cities provides for the election in every block of a 
‘block mother ” to carry out this injunction for all the families in the block. 

NEIGHBORHOOD VIRTUES, Eph. 4: 25-32. Paul’s list of neighborhood virtues 
furnishes a severe test for any community. It includes truth-telling ; and often 
what is true to the bald facts is wholly false to the deep realities of life. It includes 

_meekness, the willing and swift forgetting of even just causes of anger, going more- 
than half way to meet Peace. It includes honest payment of debts, of neighborhood 
borrowings, of tradesmen’s bills. It includes industry, all joining in the democracy _ 
of toil. And it includes brave, pure, and God-fearing speech, in neighborhood con- 
versations and in town meetings. These virtues will make any community a good 
place to live in. 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD COMMANDMENT, Mark 12: 28-31; Rom. 13: 8-10. The 
words of Moses, of Christ, and of Paul concur in making love the neighborhood com- 
mandment. We are to love our neighbors as ourselves, and thus fulfill the law of 
neighbors. It is never enough to do neighborly acts, if our heart is not in them ; 
pat our heart is with our neighbors, our love will assuredly work out in kindly 

eeds. 

THE GOLDEN RULE oF NEIGHBORIINESS, Luke 6:31. The Golden Rule is the 
final law of neighbors. It is not negative, as in Tobit 4:15: ‘‘ What thou thyself 
hatest, do to no man.” It does not say, ‘“‘ Do not expect from others what you are 
not giving to them.” It is nobly positive: ‘‘ Examine your own heart. What do 
you long for? Give that, and all of that, to your neighbors.”’ You will get it back 
again, in double measure ; but do not think of that. Just the giving of it will be 
joy enough and an all-sufficient reward. 7 


LESSON X.-—- June 5. 


MAKING THE NATION CHRISTIAN. — Psalm 33:12; 
Proverbs 14:34; Romans 13: 1-10. 


(May Be Used with Missionary Applications.) 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Righteousness exalteth a nation ; 
But sin is a reproach to any people. — PRov. 14:34. 


Devotional Reading : Isa. 32 : 1-8. 
Reference Material: Deut. 5 : 6-21; Ps. 78: 5-7. 
Primary Topic: Jesus’ Love ror His Country. 
Lesson Material : Luke 19 : 29-42. 
Memory Verse: Blessed is the nation whose God is Jehovah. Ps. 33 : 12. 
Junior Topic: Lovinc AnD HELPING Our Country. 
Lesson Material: 1 Sam. 17: 40-51; Ps. 33:12; Prov. 14: 34. 
Memory Verse: 1 Chron. 19: 13. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: Loyatry to Our Country. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: CurisTrAN Principtes In LAW AND Gov- 
ERNMENT, 
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MAKING THE NATION CHRISTIAN. 


PSALM 33: 12 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Primary Department will ap- 
proach the lesson through a study of 
Jesus’ love for his country. Show the 
children why Jesus loved Palestine 
especially. Make a little review of the 
dealing of God with that nation, begin- 
ning with Abraham, then Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, Shmuel, David, Elijah, Nehemiah. 
Ask the children what Jesus thinks of our 
country. Why does he love it? Then 
we should love it for the same reasons. 

The Junior Department will take its 
start from the story of David and Go- 
liath. That was David’s way of helping 
his country. What is our way? What 
giants have we to fight ? There was the 
big giant Alcohol, but he has fallen. 
Now there is Giant Dishonesty, and 
Giant Gambling, and Giant -Sabbath- 
breaking, and Giant Tobacco, and many 
other giants that you will talk over with 
the class. 

The Older Classes, studying the 
fundamentals of Christian citizenship 
laid down in Romans, will apply the 
principles to current national problems, 
such as the labor question, pure politics, 
the emigration question, and honesty in 
business. Divide these themes among 
the pupils, each to lead the discussion 
on his theme. 

In all grades this will be made a home- 
missions lesson. Show how the work of 
the home missionary attacks all national 
problems and solves them. Ours will 
be a prosperous and-happy nation only 
if it is a Christian one. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time and Place.— Paul wrote his 
letter to the Romans at Corinth during 
his third missionary tour, about A.D. 57. 
The Primary lesson from Luke is dated 
during the crucifixion week in Jerusalem, 
Monday, April 3, A.D. 30. The Junior 
lesson from the life of David is dated by 


Beecher about B.c. 1073, 


e at Ephes- 
dammin, west of Bethlehem. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Christ as a Home Missionary. 
Patriots of the Old Testament. 
Patriots of the New Testament. 
National ideals based on Christianity. 
Christ’s democracy. 

Christ the model patriot. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: Christian Principles in Law 
and Government. 

I. A Natton’s Happiness, Ps. 33 : 12. 
Christ the Patriot, Luke 19: 29-42. 

II. A Narion’s Fame, Proy. 14: 34. 
David defends his country, 1 Sam. 17: 40-51. 
Playing the man for our people, 1 Chron. 19: 13. 

III. A Nartion’s RIGHTEOUSNESS, Rom. 
Lge S| EIKO), 
Isaiah’s prophecy, Isa. 32: 1-8. 
The Decalogue in national life, Deut. 5: 6-21. 


An education in patriotism, Ps. 78: 5-7. 
Patriotism and home missions. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


On the verse in Psalms see Spurgeon’s Treasury of 
David, Briggs (International Critical Commentary), 
Maclaren (Expositor’s Bible), Kirkpatrick (Cambridge 
Bible), Rawlinson (Pulpit Commentary), etc. On the 
verse in Proverbs see Deane (Pulpit Commentary), 
Toy (International Critical Commentary), Parker 
(People’s Bible), Horton (Expositor’s Bible), etc. 
Commentaries on Romans by Hastings (Great Texts 
of the Bible), Maclaren (Expositions), Miller (Devo- 
tional Hours), Drummond (International Handbooks 
to the New Testament), Hodge, Moule (Expositor’s 
Bible), Joseph Parker, Denny (Expositor’s Greek 
Testament), Sanday (International Critical Commen- 
tary), Bosworth (The Bible for Home and School), 
Garvie (New Century Bible), Ellicott, etc. Sermons 
on the passage in Romans by Benjamin Jowett 
(College Sermons), Bishop Potter (Sermons of the 
City), Campbell (City Temple Sermons), W. J. Daw- 
son (Lhe Church of To-morrow), Momerie (The Origin 
of Evil), McCosh (Gospel Sermons). Shailer Mathews’s 
Social Teachings of Jesus, Chap. V. Brooks’s Chris- 
tian Americanization. Clark’s Leavening the Nation. 
McAfee’s Missions Striking Home. White’s The 
Churches at Work. Douglass’s The New Home 
Missions. 


Ps. 33:12. Blessed is the nation whose God is Jehovah, 
The people whom he hath chosen for his own inheritance. 


I. A NATION’S HAPPINESS, Ps. 33 


- 12. 


This psalm is “ a devout, calm con- 


templation of the creative power and providential government of God.” — Alexander 
Maclaren. All of this centered on God’s chosen people. 

12. Blessedisthe nation. ‘‘ Blessed ”’ might well have been translated “ happy ” 
(Professor Kirkpatrick). This beatitude is based on Deut. 33 : 29 ; compare Deut. 
4:6-8. Whose God is Jehovah. ‘ Other nations did not know God as Jehovah — 
the Self-existent One — or, indeed, as a general rule, recognize any one and only 
God.” — Rawlinson. The people whom he hath chosen. The people are happy 
“not simply because they have chosen Jehovah to be their God, but because he has 
chosen them for his own special property.” — Prof. Charles A. Briggs. “The 
divine choice rules the day. None take Jehovah to be their God till he takes them 
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Prov. 14:34. Righteousness exalteth a nation ; 
But sin is a reproach to any people. 


to be his people.”” — C. H. Spurgeon. For his own inheritance. “ What an en- 
nobling choice this is! We are selected to no mean estate, and for no ignoble pur- 
pose ; we are made the peculiar domain and delight of the Lord our God.” — C. H. 
Spurgeon. By a long course of providential history our nation also is proved to be 
God’s inheritance and we also are one of his chosen peoples. 

Curist THE Patriot, Luke 19: 29-42. As our Lord, near the close of his life in 
the flesh, wept over Jerusalem, he disclosed the depth of his love for his country and 
for its chief city. But he wasa 
patriot of the broadest and lofti- 
est type, seeking to establish the 
kingdom of God, first in his own 
land and then in alllands. ‘“‘ The 
kingdom of God is the union of 
brothers over whom God himself 
is to reign. A government is 
Christian, not because it is of this 
or that form, but because it is at- 
tempting to realize the principles 
of fraternity and love that under- 
~ lie the entire social teachings of 
Jesus.” — Prof. Shailer Mathews. 

Il. A NATION’S FAME, 
Eastlake. Prov. 14:34. The real greatness 

and permanent fame of a nation 
do not lie in its wealth or learning, its art or industries, the power of its army and 
navy. Character and character alone makes a nation respected, loved, and feared. 

34. Righteousness. ‘ The rendering to all their dues, whether to God or man.”’ 
— Rev. W. J. Deane. Exalteth a nation. ‘“‘ The sentiment is substantially that of 
the prophets, that national prosperity accompanies obedience to divine law.’? — 
Prof. C. H. Toy. But sin is a reproach. “It trifles with the people’s character, 
destroys it, perverts their purposes, makes their word of non-effect, turns every cove- 
nant into an empty pretence. Sin enfeebles people, and by so much depletes them 
of physical strength and dignity, so that they are unprepared for the time of assault, 
and are unable to cope with the overwhelming foe.’’— Joseph Parker. To an 
people. The World War was a strict weigher of national character. It tested the 
nations’ fidelity to their obligations, the loyalty of their citizens, their bravery, 
their sense of responsibility, their fellow feeling for other nations, their sympathy for 
the wronged. When they came to borrow money, as they did in immense sums, 
their national character came to be expressed accurately in figures, in the amounts 
they could borrow and the rate of interest they had to pay. 

Davip Derenns His Country, 1 Sam. 17: 40-51. A nation is strong in propor- 
tion as it has such youth as David. The shepherd boy was thoroughly ashamed when 
no Israelite warrior took up Goliath’s challenge. He considered it to be a personal 
disgrace. He made his country’s cause his own. Though a mere youth, and only a 
shepherd, he dared to face the giant. He refused to wear Saul’s armor, well knowing 
that every one must do his work in his own way and with his own tools. He con- 
quered Goliath with his little sling and a pebble because he trusted in Jehovah. Thus 
the peasant maid, foan of Arc, saved France. Thus any boy (or girl), if he does 
what he can to make his own home and school and church and village what Christ 
would have it, is a true patriot, and contributes his full share toward saving his 
country. 

PLAYING THE MAN FOR Our PEOPLE, 1 Chron. 19:13. David’s heroic general, 
his nephew Joab, was sent against the Ammonites and Syrians. He encouraged his 
brother for the fight with the noble words, ‘‘ Be of good courage, and let us play the 
man for our people.’’ No wonder the Lord gave him the victory. Thus William of 
Orange played the man for Holland, and Cromwell for England, and Bruce for Scot- 
land, and Washington for America. ‘‘ Have we degenerated from our English fathers 
so that we cannot do and bear for our national salvation what they have done and 
borne over and over again for their form of government ? ’’ — O. W. Holmes. 
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JUNE 5. MAKING THE NATION CHRISTIAN. Romans 13: 1-i0. 


Rom. 13:1. Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers: for 
there is no power but of God; and the powers that be are ordained of God. 

2. Therefore he that resisteth the power, withstandeth the ordinance of 
God: and they that withstand shall receive to themselves judgment. 

3. For rulers are not a terror to the good work, but to the evil. And 
wouldest thou have no fear of the power? do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise from the same: 

4. For he is a minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain: for he is a 
minister of God, an avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil. 


III. A NATION’S RIGHTEOUSNESS, Rom. 13: 1-10. Paul’s warning of the 
Christians at Rome “ against lack of respect for civil authority was particularly 
pertinent, for if the Christians there just under the Emperor’s eye should become 
objects of his suspicion, Christians all over the empire might suffer, evangelization 
be checked, and the Lord’s coming delayed.” — Prof. 
Edward I. Bosworth. 

1. Let every soul be in subjection. The humility 
that should characterize Christians should make it 
easy for them to obey rightful authority. Surely if 
the Lord of heaven and earth could hold himself in 
subjection to the rulers, we can. To the higher 
powers. The Christians of Paul’s day expected the 
speedy second coming of Christ, and this expectation 
might make them careless of their civic duties, espe- 
cially as the “ higher powers ”’ were idolaters. For 
there is no power but of God. That is, God has in- 
stituted government among men as one condition of 
all peace, progress, and happiness. Evil men may get 
into power, and their evil is of course not of God; but 
their office is, and that office is to be honored. This 
Christian principle needs emphasis especially to-day, 
when so many insidious agencies are trying to under- 
mine all regard for law and order. And the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Paul himself, when 
he had authority, had persecuted the church, and 
therefore when he was converted called himself the 
least of Christians. His cruel acts were not ordained 
of God, but the power of the Sanhedrin, with which 
he was clothed and which he so sadly abused, was 
ordained of God. 

2. Therefore he that resisteth the power. Op- 
poses civic authorities. Withstandeth the ordinances 
of God. God’s general law establishing law and order Helmet and» Coatiot Mails 
among men. And they themselves shall receive to 
themselves judgment. ‘‘ Punishment for that disobedience, not eternal perdition, 
is meant.” — Dean Alford. The judgment of human judges and also of the Divine 
Judge. : 

3. For rulers are not a terror to the good work. ‘“‘ The social organism, as a 
modern writer might say, is a power on the side of good.” — International Critical 
Commentary. But to the evil. ‘ The principles of the Roman law were just, and 
Paul himself found protection from its officers and tribunals, whose fairness he had, 
and had reason to have, more confidence in than in the tender mercy of either Gentile 
or Jewish zealots (compare Acts 19:35 ff.; 21:31 ff.; 22:30; 24:10; 25:10, 
Ir ;..26.:.30 ff.). The Neronian persecutions had not yet begun.” — Pulpit Com- 
mentary. ‘‘ The Epistle was composed during those early years of Nero, so full of 
promise, when the savage character of the tyrant had not yet displayed itself.” — 
Principal Drummond. Thou shalt have praise. “That at least of protection and 
security.” — Cambridge Bible. 

4. He isa minister of God to thee for good. The word translated minister is the 
Greek word transferred into English in our “ deacon.” ‘‘ You must not debase God 
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5. Wherefore ye must needs be in subjection, not only because of the 
wrath, but also for conscience’ sake. 

6. For this cause ye pay tribute also; for they are ministers of God’s 
service, attending continually upon this very thing. 

7. Render to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute 7s due; custom to 
whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor. 

8. Owe no man anything, save to love one another: for he that loveth 
his neighbor hath fulfilled the law. 


by putting up a drunken magistrate, and calling him the vice-regent of heaven.” — 
Joseph Parker. He beareth not the sword in vain, to no purpose. ‘‘ The sword was 
carried habitually, if not by, then before the higher magistrates, and symbolized the 
power of life and death which they had in their hands.” — Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment. An avenger of wrath. That is, ‘an avenger to execute wrath.” — Principal 
David Brown. 

5. In subjection . . . for conscience’ sake. ‘“‘ The subjection here required is 
not absolute and unlimited. In obeying the constituted authorities — thus runs the 
exhortation — a man should, properly speaking, obey God only, whose minister the 
magistrate is, and whose sword he bears. And hence obedience to an earthly ruler 
must be measured and limited by the obligation to the heavenly.”’ — Philip Schaff. 
The example of the apostles should teach us to obey God rather than man whenever 
our conscience tells us that the two are opposed (Acts 5: 29). “It was Luther, the 
student of St. Paul, who, alone before the great Diet, uttering no denunciation, 
temperate and respectful in his whole bearing, was yet found immovable by Pope 
and Emperor: ‘I cannot otherwise ; so help me God.’ ”’ — Bishop Moule. 

6. Ye pay tribute also. Taxes to support the government, thereby testifying 
that it ought to be supported. Ministers of God’s service. The word here trans- 
lated “‘ ministers ’’ is not ‘‘ deacons,’”’ but means “‘ public servants,’ men appointed 
for any public work, civil or religious. ‘“‘Among the Greek democratical states, es- 
pecially at Athens, those persons were particularly so called who were required to 
perform some public service at their own expense.’’ — Charles Hodge. This phrase 
sets forth what every office-holder should be and do. 

7. Render to all their dues. ‘‘ Whatever may be due to any, in the way of 
deference and honor, as well as payments, Christians, as members of society, are 
bound to render.” — Pulpit Commentary. Tribute to whom tribute is due. The 
“tribute” is the direct tax on person (poll tax) or property. Custom to whom 
custom. ‘“‘ Custom ”’ is a toll levied on merchandise. Fear to whom fear. Fear 
is to be given to the officers that bear the sword, having power to punish wrong. 
Honor to whom honor. Honor is to be given “ to officers who can claim respect for 
their official position, though they have. no special means of enforcing it.” — 
Ellicott. 

8. Owe no man anything. ‘It is good to feel somewhat uneasy while a bill re- 
mains unpaid.” — Hastings. Our moral debts are equally binding — the workman’s 
debt of faithful service, the host’s debt of true hospitality, our debt to our friends, 
to the poor, to little children, all of whom we can help and therefore should help. 

Illustration. Dr. Kidd of Aberdeen had a great horror of debt. When parting 
with a friend whom he did not expect to see for some time, he would exhort him to 
“Fear God, and keep out of debt.” Abraham Lincoln was postmaster in an office 
which did so little business that the government closed it up. At that time there was 
owing to the government seventeen dollars and a few cents, which was not claimed. 
After three years the government discovered the omission and sent a post-office 
authority after the money. Lincoln was desperately poor, but immediately pro- 
duced the money, wrapped up carefully, and still in the identical little coins in which 
the people of the hamlet had paid it. 

Illustration. In a time of famine in Russia a certain reformer and philanthropist 
passed a wretched beggar. He felt in his pockets, but found nothing, no purse, not 
evenaring. Then, taking the beggar’s thin hands in both of his, the great man said, 
“ Do not be angry with me, brother ; I have nothing with me!’’ The man lifted 
his bloodshot eyes ; his blue lips parted with a smile. ‘‘ But you called me brother 
— that was a great gift.” An hour later the smile was seen still lingering on the 
beggar’s face. — Condensed from Newell Dwight Hillis. 
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g. For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou 
shalt not steal, Thou shalt not covet, and if there be any other command- 
ment, it is summed up in this word, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. 

10. Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: love therefore is the fulfilment 
of the law. 


Save to love one another. We always owe more love than we can ever repay, but 
nevertheless we should spend our lives in seeking to repay it ; the effort to pay the 
debt is what counts here. 


“Dig channels for the streams of Love, “But if at any time thou cease 
Where they may broadly run; Such channels to provide, 
And Love has overflowing streams The very founts of Love for thee 
To fill them every one. Will soon be parched and dried. 


“For we must share, if we would keep, 
That good thing from above; 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have — 
Such is the law of Love.” — R. C. Trench. 


He that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law. ‘‘ All the other commandments 
are mere fragments of the law of love. There is an Eastern story of one who saw a 
cloud hanging in the sky, and while he watched, it gathered itself close down to the 
ground and then into a little golden urn which sat there. (So all the duties we owe to 
others really gather themselves in concentration into the one golden duty of love.’ — 
J. R. Miller. 

9. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. It is easy for us to see our side of a 
dispute, very hard for us to see just as clearly and vividly our neighbor’s side. We 
cannot do this except as we love our neighbor as we love ourselves. 

“Self is the only prison that can ever bind the soul; 
Love is the only ange! who can bid the gates unroll; 
And when he comes to call thee, arise and follow fast; 
His way may lie through darkness, but it leads to light at last.” 
— Henry van Dyke. 
to. Love worketh no ill to his neighbor. The thought is put in negative form 
because the Ten Commandments, just quoted, are negative ; but love is not content 
with refraining from evil, it does positive good. Love therefore is the fulfilment of 
thelaw. ‘‘ The apostle’s thought is of the Law of Moses, and that part which we call 
the Decalogue ; however, love meets not only the negative demands of the Decalogue 
but also the positive precepts of the Sermon on the Mount.” — Hastings. “ Ful- 
filment ” means filling full; love takes all laws and fills them full of meaning, of 
beauty, of power to win and hold the human heart. Thus Christ took the Ten Com- 
mandments, filled them full of his spirit, and made new commandments out of them. 

‘“ Above and beneath all civil constitutions — the foundation of their stability, 
the dome of their protection, their corner-stone, their wall of defence, their genial and 
sheltering sky —is the religion and. gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Virtue is 
loyalty. Goodness is patriotism. The best citizenship is the best Christianship. 
The best legislator is the truest and wisest man. Character is the strength of the 

-state. They are the friends, the ornaments, the defenders of the country and its 
constitution, who will not swerve from its three original, immortal ideas — Faith, 
Freedom, Fraternity.”” — Bishop F. D. Huntington. 

Tsarau’s Propuecy, Isa. 32: 1-8. This famous passage is a picture of the ideal 
commonwealth, as Isaiah saw it in his vision. ‘A perfectly just and beneficent 
government will be established ; king and nobles alike being endowed with the virtues 
necessary for their office, and yielding protection to the poor (verses 1, 2). f Public 
opinion also will be enlightened and purified ; the people will no longer be misled by 
false and superficial judgments, but even the most ignorant will be gifted with the 
faculty of sound moral discernment (verses 3, 4). The consequence of this will be 
that ‘ the aristocracy of birth and wealth will be replaced by an aristocracy of char- 
acter’ (Delitzsch) ; men will find their proper level and be estimated at their true 
worth (verse 5).”” — Cambridge Bible. Every element in this picture may be realized 
in our own land. 

Tur DECALOGUE IN National Lire, Deut. 5: 6-21. The Jewish nation was built 
up on the Ten Commandments, and so should ours be. There are modern idolatries, 
such as mammon-worship, which will destroy our country if not themselves de- 
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stroyed. The Sabbath is even more necessary in our hurried, over-worked civiliza- 
tion than it was to ancient Israel. Filial respect for parents is the means by which 
all that is good in our history is to be perpetuated. Honest dealing is the only founda- 
tion of trade and commerce. Honest speaking alone can justify our free press and 
free schools. Contentment with our lot alone can prevent strife between labor and 
capital, poor and rich. We shall never outgrow the Ten Commandments. 

An EDUCATION IN PATRIOTISM, Ps. 78: 5-7. The psalmist wisely insists that 
God’s laws should be handed down from fathers to sons, 

“That they might set their hope in God, 

And not forget the works of God, 

But keep his commandments.” 
For this reason our public schools teach history, and place pictures of Washington 
and Lincoln on their walls, and salute the flag, and sing the national anthem. For 
this reason we should observe with wisdom and enthusiasm the great patriotic anni- 
versaries. Each child is like a runner in the torch race of old. Some one of the 
generation before him hands to him the torch of patriotism, burning brightly, and 
it is his business to run through the years and then hand the torch, still burning 
brightly, to some one of the generation following. 

PATRIOTISM AND Home Missrons. ‘“‘ America is a sacred trust which has been 
bequeathed to us by those who have gone before and which we in turn are to pass on - 
to those who come afterus. A nationis more than landarea. It isa spiritual entity. 
It exists in the hearts of the people. We have seen heroic Belgians and Serbians 
dispossessed of their national territory but unbeaten in their spirits, and wherever they 
may have been driven, they have carried their nation with them. The Czecho- 
Slovaks have had no independence for three hundred years, but they never allowed 
the fires of the national spirit to be extinguished and at last have come into their 
Promised Land.” — Charles A. Brooks. 

America still possesses the essential spirit and ideas of its founders. The great 
body of immigrants that have come to our shores came because they longed for the 
religious and political liberty and for the opportunities for education and prosperity 
which this land offers. They do our hardest work. They contribute to the potential 
richness and variety of American life. Many of them are more American in spirit 
and purpose than many of the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

To make America — native stock and immigrants alike — thoroughly Christian 
is the task which surpasses all others for American patriots. ‘‘ In the light of events 
no reasoning mind can doubt that the Western Hemisphere, particularly North 
America, was predestined, concealed, discovered, and reserved, to become the seat 
of a Protestant Christian nation.” — Rev. Joseph B. Clark, D.D. In working to 
that end we are working along with the providence of the Almighty. 

“Man cannot save ; but God can, —and he means to. It is our business so to 
evangelize that his intention shall be realized.” — Joseph E. McAfee. 

““The home mission society is a national promoter, watching for opportunities 
hitherto unseen or neglected, rushing into the new sections, and passing through the 
open doors to Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, and Mexico, to es- 
tablish the business of the Lord on a self-sustaining basis.’’ — Charles L. White. 

Illustration. Home missions cannot succeed on a large scale except as they proceed 
on a small scale, neighbors becoming helpers of neighbors. Charles A. Brooks tells - 
of “a fine Christian woman in Buffalo, who, instead of withdrawing before the in- 
coming flood of Italians which surrounded her home, decided to remain and live her 
life among them as an interpreter of Christian America. She died a few months ago, 
and the pastor who officiated at the funeral service in that home told me what a pro- 
found impression her life had left upon that community and of the evidences of love 
and esteem that were manifest at the community funeral.” 

Illustration. Ona vacation ramble in Vermont Harlan Paul Douglass was follow- 
ing a mountain path, and seemed suddenly to hear the voice of angry, quarre'ling 
men. His mind picturing a drunken crowd carousing in the woods, he wished to 
turn aside, but had to go on. He came upon a group of Slavic folk picking black- 
berries, — mothers, grandmothers, children, maidens, brothers, and lovers, all 
peaceful, domestic, innocent. ‘‘ And the violent brutal words which I had heard 
were the most dulcet tones of the Itskys and Ozskys. JI had never heard them before. 
Yet in that tongue mild mothers had crooned their babes to sleep for centuries ; man 
had wooed maid ; God had heard prayers.’’ The essence of home missions is to 
listen brotherly to all languages, and teach them all to speak the name of Jesus. 
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ISAIAH II : I-Io. 


LESSON XI. — June 12. 


MAKING THE WORLD CHRISTIAN. — Isaiah 11: 1-10; 
Acts 1: 6-9. 


(May Be Used with Missionary Applications.) 


GOLDEN TEXT. — The earth ‘shall be full of the knowledge of Jehovah, as the 


waters cover the sea. —ISA. 11:9. 


Devotional Reading : Isa. 65 : 17-25. 


Reference Material: Esth. 4:13-16 ; Ps. 33:12; Prov..14: 34. 
Primary Topic: Jesus’ Love ror THE Wor tp. 


Lesson Material: John ro: 1-16. 


Memory Verse : I am the good shepherd. John ro: rt. 
Junior Topic: Wuat Jesus Dip ror THE Wor LD. 


Lesson Material: John 10: 1-16 ; 


Memory Verse: John to; 11. 


Luke 15) 43=7. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic: Hrtpinc To MAKr A BETTER WorRLD. 
Topic for Young People and Adults : CuristrAN PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONAL 


BROTHERHOOD. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Primary Department approaches 
this lesson through the parables of the 
Door and the Shepherd. Present a pic- 
ture of Eastern shepherd life as vivid as 
you can make it, and go on to show 
how Christ loves all the world and longs 
to bring them all into the fold of his love. 

The Junior Department uses the 
parables of the Door and the Shepherd 
and adds the parable of the lost sheep. 
Extend the thought to world-wide mis- 
sions, showing how all men are lost unless 
they come into the fold of the Good 
Shepherd. Give the pupils in advance 
some stories of foreign missionaries to 
read and tell in the class. 

The Older Classes, starting from the 
passages in Isaiah and Acts, will discuss 
the need for foreign missions, how the 
need is being met, and what the local 
church and Sunday school should be 
doing to promote the great cause. The 
theme of the lesson also extends to world 
brotherhood, the organization of the 
world, and the abolition of war.. Appoint 
members of the class to give little talks 
on these subjects. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


On Isa. 11:6, Hastings’s Great Texts of the Bible, 
Phillips Brooks’s Seeking Life, McKim’s The Gospel 
in the Christian Year, Cox’s The Genesis of Evil, etc. 
On Acts 1:8, Hastings’s Great Texts, Albertson’s 
College Sermons, Coyle’s The Church and the Times, 
Ingram’s A Mission of the Spirit, Moule’s From 
Sunday to Sunday, etc. Commentaries on Isaiah and 
Acts. Speer’s The Gospel and the New World and 
Missions and Modern History. Mott’s The Decisive 
Hour of Christian Missions. Dennis’s Christian 
Missions and Social Progress. Barton’s Human 


Progress through Missions and The Unfinished Task. 
Doughty’s The Call of the World. Carver’s Missions 
in the Plan of the Ages. Capen’s Sociological Progress 
in Mission Lands. Brown’s Rising Churches in Non- 
Christian Lands. Mackenzie’s Christianity and the 
Progress of Man. Ellis’s Men and Missions. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The Bible view of war and peace. 

The Old Testament plan for national happiness. 
Christ’s principles for human government. 

The motive of Christian missions. 

Missions promoting world brotherhood. 
Missionary progress actually made. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time and Place. — Isaiah prophesied 
in Jerusalem from about B.c. 766 to 
his death, about B.c. 679 (Beecher). 
Christ’s ascension took place on the 
Mount of Olives, May 18, A.D. 30. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: Helping to Make a Better 
World. 


I. Isataw’s VISION OF A CHRISTIAN 
Wor tp, Isa. 11 : I-10. 
A vision of peace, Isa. 65: 17-25. 
A promise of happiness, Ps. 33: 12. 
- A promise of honor, Prov. 14: 34. 


II. Curist’s PROGRAMME FOR A 
CHRISTIAN Wor LD, Acts 1 : 6-9. 

Our responsibility, Esth. 4: 13-16. 
III. How Missions ARE CARRYING OUT 


Gop’s PROGRAMME. 


The motive of missions, Luke 15: 3-7. 
The message of missions, John 10: 1-9. 
The manner of missions, John ro: 10-16. 
World-wide brotherhood. 
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Isa. 11:1. And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, 
and a branch out of his roots shall bear fruit. 

2. And the Spirit of Jehovah shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and of the fear of Jehovah. 

3. And his delight shall be in the fear of Jehovah; and he shall not judge 
after the sight of his eyes, neither decide after the hearing of his ears ; 

4. But with righteousness shall he judge the poor, and decide with equity 
for the meek of the earth; and he shall smite the earth with the rod of his 
mouth; and with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. 

5. And righteousness shall be the girdle of his waist, and faithfulness the 
girdle of his loins. 


I. ISAIAH’S VISION OF A CHRISTIAN WORLD, Isa. 11:1-10. This 
prophecy of the coming of the Messiah and picture of the glorious results of his advent 
“stands along with Isa. 9 : 1-7 and 32 : 1-8 as one of 
the three great presentations of the conception of a 
personal Messiah which the book of Isaiah contains.” 
—Cambridge Bible. It is a most inspiring vision of 
the world as the gospel of Christ will transform it. 

1. Ashoot out of the stock of Jesse. The prophet 
sees the tree of the royal family of David cut down, 
and a new shoot, Christianity, springing out of the 
stump ; whichis just what happened. A branch out 
of his roots shall bear fruit. Christ came of thefamily 
of David ; and as he was a new Branch springing out 
of the old Judaism, so all the modern Christian na- 
tions, with their churches, colleges, libraries, hospi- 
tals, etc., and their missions in all heathen lands, are 
branches growing out of him. 

2. The Spirit of Jehovah shallrest uponhim. The 
Messiah was to be a man, sprung from human 
“stock ”? ; but also he was to be God, animated by 
the divine Spirit. Only thus could he bring God into 
the life of man. The spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing . . . counseland might. . . knowledge and 
of the fear of Jehovah. ‘‘ The first pair of virtues 
are intellectual, the second practical, and the third re- 
ligious.”’ — Cambridge Bible. Christ understands men; 
Christ is both Teacher and King; Christ both compre- 
hends and worships God; he is the perfect Ruler. 

3. His delight shall be in the fear of Jehovah. 
“The fear of Jehovah” is the Old Testament ex- 
pression for piety. The Messiah will not only be re- 
ligious himself, but he will rejoice when he sees reli- 
gion in others. He shall not judge after the sight of 


his eyes . . . hearing of his ears. The Messiah is 

feniane to be Judge as well as Teacher and Ruler, and as 

From ‘Sargent’s frlexoof the Prophee. “2 UCBe he will not be dependent upon mere sight and 

in the Boston Public Library. hearing, but will be able to read the heart and enter 
into the most hidden secrets of any life. 

4. With righteousness shall he judge the poor . . . with equity for the meek. 


There are to be poor and oppressed even in the time of the Messiah, but their wrongs 
will be speedily righted, their oppressors are to be speedily overthrown and punished. 
He shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth . . . the breath of his lips. As 
in Rey. 1 : 6 the Messiah is represented with a sharp sword extending from his mouth, 
so here he is shown with a rod, both symbolizing the severity of his sentence, the 
sternness and terror of his rebuke. 

5. Righteousness shall be the girdle of his waist, and faithfulness. The girdle, 
by which the Orientals bound up their loose, flowing robes when they were about to 
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6. And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
and a little child shall lead them. 

7. And the cow and the bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down 
together; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 


do anything requiring vigorous action, became symbolic of such action. Thus the 
strength of the Messiah’s rule, its girdle, is to consist of righteousness, of fidelity to 
the interests of all his people. 

6. The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard . . . with the kid; and 
the calf and the young lion and the fatling. Even the dumb beasts will feel the peace 
and harmony which the Messiah will establish among men, and will imitate it ; the 
wild beasts and the tame beasts will live harmlessly together. This beautiful picture 
is copied in the Sibylline Oracles (III. 766 ff.) and in Virgil (Fourth and Fifth Ec- 
logues). A little child shalllead them. ‘‘ Baby takes liberties with dog or cat which 
you cannot take, — and remember, the cat is of one blood with the leopard and the 
dog with the wolf. He lies upon them, rolls over them, treads on their sensitive feet, 
pulls them about by fur or hair ; and yet by some wonderful instinct they recognize 
his innocence of ill-intention and respect it... . The prediction is that under the 
tule of Christ even the most unruly appetites, even the most cruel passions of hu- 
manity shall be chastened into harmony with its gentler attributes, and men shall 
be led along the path of peace, following in the footsteps of a little child.”” — Rev. 
James Hastings, D.D. 

Illustration. “‘ There is a certain valley in the North where a rude path, hardly 
distinguishable at the best of times, leads through dangerous moss-bogs right across 
the center of a morass. In rainy weather the track would be wholly obliterated but 
for the little footprints of a band of children who go to school that way. Many a 
traveller has found his path safely through the Slough of Despond by following in the 
children’s footsteps.”” — Rev. John Kelman, D.D. 

Illustration. The child spirit of simple trust and clear openness should appear in 
men also. ‘‘A man who, in a mixed company of practical ‘men, debating what is 
profitable and what will pay, says quietly, ‘ We must do this, whether it pays or not, 
for it is right,’ makes a stir run through the company as if a breath out of the fresh 
open heaven blew in through the suddenly opened window of a close and overheated 
room.” — Phillips Brooks. 

“The host which is following the little Child of Bethlehem is numbered by the 
hundreds of millions, is gathered out of all lands and seas upon the globe, and em- 
braces subjects of every king and queen, and of every emperor and empress, and 
citizens of every republic in the world.” — Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D.D. 


“Then did I see how the greater sorter chose 


“T was in heaven one day when all the prayers One flower that seemed to mea hedgling rose, 
Came in, and angels bore them up the stairs And from the tangled press 
Unto a place where he Of that irregular loveliness 
Who had ordained such ministry Set it apart ! and — ‘This,’ I heard him say, 
Should sort them so that in that palace bright ‘Is for the Master’; so upon his way 
The presence-chamber might be duly dight; He would have passed; then I to him: 
For they were like to flowers of various bloom; ‘Whenceis this rose, O thou of cherubim 


Thechiefest?’ ‘Knowest thou not?’ he said, and smiled : 
‘This is the first prayer of a little child.’” 
; — T. E. Brown. 

7. The cow and the bear shallfeed . . . the lion shall eat straw like the ox. The 
probable original (Prof. G. B. Gray) was ‘‘ The cow and the she-bear shall feed to- 
gether.’ The lion, like the ox of the stall, is to eat chopped straw. With the passing 
of their wildness, the bear and lion will cease to eat the meat which means killing 
other animals. 5; 

Illustration. “ After all, man is to blame for the wildness of the beasts, and through 
his sanctification they may be restored to sympathy with himself. Charles Darwin 
says: ‘It deserves notice that at an extremely ancient period, when man first entered 
any country the animals living there would have felt no instinctive or inherited fear 
of him, and would consequently have been tamed far more easily than at present.’ 
And he gives some very instructive facts in proof of this with regard to dogs, antelopes, 
manatees, and hawks.’”’ — George Adam Smith. ; 

8. The sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child . . . 
on the adder’s den. The most startling evidence of the peace of the Messiah’s reign 
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8. And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the adder’s den. ; 

g. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain; for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea. 

to. And it shall come to pass in that day, that the root of Jesse, that 
standeth for an ensign of the peoples, unto him shall the nations seek ; and 
his resting-place shall be glorious. 


is this, that babies shall play safely with the most deadly serpents. “‘ It is impossible, 
and, for the appreciation of this passage, unimportant to determine the precise species 
of serpents intended.”’ — Prof. George B. Gray. 

9. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain — either in Mount 
Zion (that is, Jerusalem), or in all Palestine, the land of many hills. “‘ They ” refers 
not merely to the wild beasts but also to savage men. For the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of Jehovah. See the same words in Hab. 2:14. Isaiah looked for- 
ward to universal religion, the loving obedience to God of every heart and life, far 
more eagerly than to any merely physical redemption of the earth ; and so do all 
true Christians. As the waters cover the sea. ‘‘ Even as the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean (the sea which must have suggested the prophet’s comparison) washed the 
shores of the far-off isles of the Gentiles, the coasts of Chittim (Num. 24: 24), as 
well as those of Israel, so should the knowledge of the truth of God expand beyond the 
limits of the people of Israel.” — Ellicott. 

1o. The root of Jesse, that standeth for an ensign of the peoples. The “ root of 
Jesse ”’ is the Messiah, sprung from the family of David, son of Jesse (as in verse 1). 
The ensign is the flag to which the hosts rally in time of battle, and the Messiah is to 
be such a rallying-point for the nations in the great final struggle against evil. Unto 
him shall the nations seek, or “‘ consult, so as to obtain oracles or religious instruction 
from him.’’ — Prof. George B. Gray. The warfare has ended, good is triumphant, 
the reign of Wisdom has begun. And his resting-place shall be glorious. The 
King’s resting-place after the long warfare, his final abode, shall be Mount Zion in 
Jerusalem — the New Jerusalem which John saw descending out of heaven in its 
glory (Rev. 21: 2). 

A VISION OF PEACE, Isa. 65: 17-25. This passage, “ the loftiest flight of Isaiah’s 
imagination,” is a companion piece to the passage we have just studied. It also 
centres in Jerusalem, which will be the happy capital of a happy earth. Men will 
live so long that death before a century will be called a cutting off in one’s youth. 
They shall plant vines and trees and live to eat the fruit thereof. The picture of 
peace in the animal world is repeated, and the glorious promise is added: ‘‘ Before 
they ‘call, I will answer ; and while they are yet speaking, I will hear.” Indeed, 
prayer is the key to the redemption of the world ; prayer is the motive power of 
missions. 

A PROMISE OF Happiness, Ps. 33:12. This verse, which we studied last week, 
applies not only to home missions, to our own land, but to foreign missions, to all 
lands. Missionaries everywhere are able to win the favor of high-minded rulers:and 
statesmen by showing that Christian principles lead to national happiness and 
prosperity. Unselfishness, justice, and honor mean the success of a country as of 
an individual, and selfishness, injustice, and dishonor bring about a country’s down- 
fall. The World War furnishes the most tremendous illustration of this truth. 

A Promise oF Honor, Prov. 14:34. This verse, which also was studied last 
week, applies to all lands as well as to our own country. Study the history of the 
world, and you will find that the nations that stand highest in the world’s affection 
and honor are those that come nearest to being righteous in all their acts. Alas ! 
no nation but has at some time done grievous wrong. 

II. CHRIST’S. PROGRAMME FOR A CHRISTIAN WORLD, Acts 1: 6-0. 
These verses are Christ’s last gift to the world before his ascension. They are his 
programme for his followers. They describe the goal — world-wide dominion ; the 
process by which the goal is to be won — faithful witness-bearing ; and the power 
that is to vivify the process — the presence of the Holy Spirit. These words con- 
stitute the marching orders of Christ’s conquering church. 

6. They therefore, when they were come together. ‘‘ Therefore ”’ looks back to 
verse 4, “‘ the promise of the Father,” which the disciples interpreted as foretelling 
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Acts 1:6. They therefore, when they were come together, asked him, 
saying, Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?° 

7. And he said unto them, It is not for you to know times or seasons, 
which the Father hath set within his own authority. 

8. But ye shall receive power, when the Holy Spirit is come upon’ you: 
and ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and 


Samaria, and ee the uttermost part of the earth. 


an earthly kingdom for the Jews. Evidently this last meeting of Christ and his dis- 
ciples took place on the Mount of Olives “ over against Bethany ”’ (Luke 24 : 50). 
Asked him, saying, Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel? In 
spite of all that Jesus had taught them, and all the events of the Lord’s death and 
resurrection, the disciples were so far from entering into Christ’s spiritual ideals that 
they still dreamed of a material 
kingdom, and only wished to know 
how soon the Romans were to be 
driven out of Jerusalem and Pales- 
tine. It was with such men that 
Christ expected to win the world ! 
7. It is not for you to know 
times or seasons. The disciples 
should have remembered that 
Christ had before told them much 
the same thing (Matt. 24:36). It 
is the part of men, even of the 
greatest apostles, missionaries, and 
evangelists, to labor in faith and in 
the dark, trusting implicitly and 
gladly that the Father’s time for results will prove to 
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be the very best time. Which the Father hath set 

within his own authority. ‘‘ The coming history of the world, . a 
the future life of every individual man, lies beyond conjecture, NEI 

is reserved to God and not laid open before the eyes of mor- The Mount of Olives. 
tals.’ — T. D. Woolsey. ‘It is the part of a dear child to 


read eagerly all that the Father reveals, and to trust implicitly wherever the Father 
indicates a design to conceal.”? — Arnot. 

8. But ye shall receive power. The Greek word translated “ power ” is trans- 
ferred into English in “ dynamite.’ It means strength, force, energy. “It was 
spiritual, personal, moral power.” — Hastings. 

Illustration. Without this power received from above the most talented Christian 
is helpless. “‘ Suppose we saw an army sitting down before a granite fort, and they 
told us that they intended to batter it down ; we might ask them, ‘How?’ They 
point to a cannon-ball. Well, there is no power in that ; it is heavy, but not more 
than half a hundred — or perhaps a hundred — weight ; if all the men in the army 
hurled it against the fort, they would make no impression. They say, ‘No; but 
look at the cannon.’ Well, there is no power in that. A child may ride upon it, a 
bird may perch in its mouth ; it isa machine, and nothing more. ‘ But look at the 
powder.’ Well, there is no power in that ; a child may spill it, a sparrow may peck 
it. Yet this powerless powder, and powerless ball, are put into the powerless cannon, 
one spark of fire enters it, and then, in the twinkling of an eye, that powder is a flash 
of lightning, and that ball a thunderbolt which smites as if it had been sent from 
heaven. Soisit with our church machinery at this day : we have all the instruments 
necessary for pulling down strongholds, and O for the baptism of fire !”” — William 
Arthur. 

When the Holy Spirit is come upon you. The Holy Spirit, the third person of the 
Trinity, entered the lives of the apostles because they prayed for his coming, and 
waited for it in faith-filled expectation. He will come to us on the same terms, and 
when he comes he will be power. ‘ He is in every one who opens his door to God. 
He eagerly enters every open door. He comes in by our invitation and consent. 
His presence within is the vital thing.” — S. D. Gordon. And ye shall be my wit- 
nesses. The things of which the disciples were to bear witness (Luke 24 : 44-48) 
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g. And when he had said these things, as they were looking, he was taken 
up; and a cloud received him out of their sight. 


were two: the death and resurrection of Christ according to prophecy, and that men 
should repent of their sins and trust in the atonement that Christ has made for them. 
This is the substance of all missionary teaching. The Greek word translated “ wit- 
ness ” is transferred into English as ‘‘ martyr.” ‘‘ The men who sealed their testi- 
mony with their blood were martyrs, but they were martyrs before they died. Smith- 
field’s fires never made martyrs, they revealed martyrs. Persecution never makes a 
martyr : it finds him out and wraps him in the glory of flame that we may see him for 
evermore.’”? — Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. ‘‘ There has come to you some bit of a 
call to service, to teach a class, or to write a special letter, or speak a word, or take up 
something needing to be done. And youhesitate. Youthink that youcannot. You 
are not fit, you think ; not qualified. The thing to dois to doit. If the call is clear, 
go ahead. Need is one of the strong calling voices of God. It is always safe to 
respond. Put out your foot in the answering swing, even though you cannot see 
clearly the place to put it down. God attends to that part. Power comes as we 
go.’ — S. D. Gordon. Both in Jerusalem. Thus far only, the thought of the dis- 
ciples was correct : Jerusalem was to be the starting-point of the Messiah’s kingdom. 
It had been prepared by many centuries of godly men; Christ himself had taught 
there, worked miracles there, died there, and there had risen from the dead. More 
persons in Jerusalem were ready to become Christians than anywhere else in the 
world. Gospel teaching always is to start where it will be most effective — in your 
home, your neighborhood, your Sunday school, your town. Home missions are the 
indispensable basis of foreign missions. And in all Judza. Persecution drove the 
disciples out from Jerusalem to all parts of Palestine, for probably Judea is here used 
in the larger Roman sense, including Galilee and Perea; see Acts 8:1. And 
Samaria. Even this half-alien region in central Palestine was penetrated by the 
disciples, the work of Philip there being especially noted (Acts 8 : 5-25), followed by 
that of Peter and John. And unto the uttermost part of the earth. In this sentence 
“we have a brief table of contents of the whole book of the Acts. The testimony in 
Jerusalem occupies the history as far as the end of chapter 7 ; in chapter 8 it spreads 
to all Judea and Samaria ; in chapter 9 we have the preparation, by the conversion 
of the apostle to the Gentiles, for its being carried over all the world ; in chapter 11 
we pass from Jerusalem to Antioch, thence over Asia Minor and into Greece, — 
thence, finally, to the world’s great capital, Rome.’”’ — Dean Alford. The work of 
modern missionaries, the ‘‘ new Acts of the Apostles,’ has carried on the glorious 
history, till now there are only a few comparatively insignificant regions of the earth 
in which Christian missionaries are not eagerly, hopefully, and successfully at work. 
9. As they were looking. ‘‘ His words were yet in their ears (Luke 24 : 51), and 
their eyes were still gazing on him, when the ascension took place. He blessed them 
with uplifted hands, and was parted from them in the act of breathing upon them his 
perpetual benediction.” — Prof. Thomas M. Lindsay. He was taken up. ‘ They 
would not think of the God, until the man were removed from them and from their 
sight.”” — St. Augustine. This decisive close of their intercourse with their great 
Leader and Teacher threw them more on their own resources. ‘“‘ Before the departure 
of Jesus Christ there is no church, but there is one immediately after.” — Alexander 
Vinet. A cloud received him out of their sight. Thus the apostles were taught to 
think of their Lord, not as having dissolved into empty air, but as having returned to 
the heavenly glory which he left to come to earth ; and there he still loves his world 
and labors for men. But upon his followers on earth he has thrown the responsibility 
of his agents. Ours is the high honor of continuing his mission, and completing it. 
Our ReEsponsrBitity, Esth. 4: 13-16. The story of Esther furnishes one of the 
finest illustrations of the missionary spirit, which is the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
courageous devotion. Like Esther, every Christian should feel that he was sent into 
the world to meet a definite need (verse 14), that God has a special work marked out 
for him in connection with his vast world-plans, and that life itself is not to be re- 
garded as worth anything (verse-16) in comparison with the fulfilment of God’s design 
forus and through us. ‘The spirit of Esther has animated every missionary Christian 
from the days of Paul to the present. Is there a vast need ? I, J am responsible for 
the meeting of it. 
Il. HOW MISSIONS ARE CARRYING OUT CHRIST’S PROGRAMME. 
The entire Bible is a missionary book, and it is indeed difficult to select missionary 
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passages out of so vast a number. Those chosen by the Lesson Committee are 
typical ones. 

_ Tue Morive or Missions, Luke 15 : 3-7. These verses are part of the special 
Junior lesson, but are appropriate for all departments. No parable lets us farther 
into the heart of Christ than that of the lost sheep. How tender it is! How glad 
the ninety and nine are to be left alone in the fold while the great-hearted shepherd 
goes off into the stormy wilderness seeking the one that is lost ! What an honor it 
is that the Shepherd allows us to seek his lost sheep for him !_ Love is the motive of 
missions, the purest, least calculating love, Christ’s love filling the hearts of his dis- 
ciples. And that love will never rest content while in any distant part of the world 
a single poor, weary, 

hungry, storm-tossed ° poe Pi eS Pi 
soul is outside the Oy 
fold. 

THE MESSAGE OF 
Missions, John to: 
1-9. This passage, 
which is the Primary 
lesson for to-day, 
presents a beautiful 
picture of Christ as 
the Door. We are 
made to see the Ori- 
ental walled or pali- 
saded sheepfold with 
its single door or 
gate tended by a 
porter. The differ- 
ent shepherds lead 
their sheep inside to 
be safe from wild beasts through the night, and in the morning each shepherd comes, 
calls his own sheep by their individual names, and they all troop after him as he leads 
them out to the pasture. The sheep know the voice of their own shepherd and will 
follow no other. If any one tries to get in over the wall, that is proof that he is a thief, 
and not one of the shepherds. 

Now Christ is the Door : this is the message of missions. He is the Way to peace 
and safety. His shepherds are the Christian leaders and teachers, the pastors and 
missionaries. His sheep are all that will be led through the Door. Thieves and 
robbers are all that try to reach peace and safety by any way except through trust 
in Christ, as by the way of good deeds, or of philosophy, or of the human will, — such 
false teachers as the Pharisees and Sadducees of Christ’s day and the infidels and 
worldlings of ours. Whoever proclaims Christ as the one Door and tries to get men 
to enter it is a Christian missionary. 

Tur MANNER oF Missions, John to: 10-16. In these verses the comparison 
changes. As to the central truth of missions, Christ is the Door; but as to the 
manner of missions, he is the Shepherd that leads men into the fold. He is the Good 
Shepherd — and the Greek adjective means beautiful and noble as well as good. 
He is the perfect leader, infinitely superior even to his under-shepherds, his pastors 
and missionaries; while there are hirelings who serve only for money, and run away 
at the first hint of danger. He knows by name every least child of his, in the most 
hidden corner of the earth. All nations, all races, all faiths, are of his sheep, and he 
seeks to draw them into one fold. The shepherd method is the method of missions 
— the spirit of sacrifice, even to death if need be ; the spirit of love, that deals with 
individuals sympathetically ; the spirit of catholicity, that reaches out into all the 
world. As we have this spirit in our Christian work, we are missionaries after the 
manner of Christ. 

WorLD-WIDE: BROTHERHOOD. ‘‘ Was there ever a day when, not for all men one 
by one, for the wants of their individual homes and hearts, but in one great mass of 
want, the world’s need of Christ was so sharp and imperious as it is to-day? Who but 
Jesus Christ can ever bind this torn and discordant world together ? We tried to do 
it with trade, and it could not be done. We tried to do it with diplomacy, but 
diplomacy failed. We have tried to do it with secular education, but secular educa- 
tion has been unequal to the task. There is only one way in which the world can 
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ever be united in one: ‘and I, if I be lifted up from the earth,’ said Jesus Christ, 
‘ will draw all men unto me.’ In the one Head of all humanity, the one Shepherd of 
the whole flock of every race and every people and every tongue — only there can 
any hope of human unity ever be found. In a day when we are weary of strife and 
hatred and war, the need of the world for Christ protests against any abridgment of 
our will and purpose to share him now with all the life of men.” — Robert E. Speer. 


LESSON XII. — June 1o. 


MAKING THE SOCIAL ORDER CHRISTIAN. — Luke 4: 
16-21; Matthew 25: 34-40. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—/nasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 


these /east, ye did it unto me.— MATT. 25:40. 


Devotional Reading : Isa. 61: 


I—4, 10, It. 


Reference Material: Acts 2: 37-47; 8:4-8. 
Primary Topic: PLEeasinc Jesus BY HELPING OTHERS. 
Lesson Material: Matt. 25 : 34-40. 
Memory Verse: Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 


these least, ye did it unto me. 


Matt. 25:40. 


Junior Topic: Tur ExampLe Jesus GAveE Us. 
Lesson Material: Luke 4: 16-21; Matt. 25 : 34-a0. 


Memory Verse: Matt. 25: 4o. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic: Maxrinc Att or Lire CHrIsTIAN. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: CurisTrANiry TRANSFORMING THE SOCIAL 


ORDER. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Primary Department will study 
Christ’s picture of the judgment day, 
not emphasizing the fact of death, but 
speaking of it in much the same way as 
of a school examination. The great 
Teacher will review our lives, and see 
how well we have learned the lessons 
he has been trying to teach us _ here. 
We know what questions he will ask. 
How are we going to answer them ?_ 

The Junior Department will add the 
story of Christ’s preaching at Nazareth 
at the outset of his ministry. Show 
how any one, even a boy or a girl, can 
do the six things that Christ came to do 
and that he commanded us to do; we 
can do some of them literally, we can 
do all of them in the spirit. 

The Older Classes will extend the 
lesson to the very widest consideration 
of society and the changes that must 
be made in it before it can be called 
Christian. Assign each reform or im- 
provement to a separate pupil, for him 
to unfold that subject before the class. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time and Place. — Christ’s sermon 
at Nazareth was delivered at the outset 


of his ministry, April, a.p., 27. His 
prophecy of the last judgment was 
spoken on the Mount of Olives just 
before his trial and crucifixion, Tuesday, 
April 4, A.D. 30. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Christ’s various statements of his mission. 

Christ’s various definitions of a Christian. 

Christ’s conception of the ideal society. 

How Christianity has improved social life. 

Social reforms in which the church of to-day is in- 
terested. 

Changes that must be made in society before it can 
be called wholly Christian. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT : Making All of Life Christian. 


I. Curist’s ProcramMe, Luke 4: 16- 
on 

Isaiah’s prophecy, Isa. 61: 1-4, 10, 11. 

The early church at work, Acts 2: 37-473 8: 4-8. 


TI. Curist’s PERSONAL APPEAL, Matt. 
25 234-40. 
Sheep and goats. 
“Ye did it unto me.”’ 
III. Curistraniry TRANSFORMING Soct- 
ETY. 


Social reforms accomplished. 
Social reforms under way. 
Social reforms of the future. 
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THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. Hold the Fort. Munger’s The Freedom of Faith. 
: = ve Vivid picture of Nazareth in Talmage’s Sermons on 
Rauschenbusch’s Christianizing the Social Order. | the Holy Land. George Macdonald’s The Hope of the 
Shailer Mathews’s The Social Teaching of Jesus.| Gospel. Bishop Ingram’s Men Who Crucify Christ. 
Ward’s Social Creed of the Churches. Stelzle’s Amer-| Service’s Sermons. Wesley’s Sermons, CIII and 
ican Social and Religious Conditions. Josiah Strong’s | CIV. Dykes’s Plain Words on Great Themes. Hep- 
The New Era. Tiplady’s Social Christianity in the | worth’s Herald Sermons, First Series. Parkhurst’s 
New Era. Barker’s The Social Gospel and the New| Three Gates on a Side. Banks’s Common Folks’ 
Era. Freeman’s Concerning the Christ. Mary Stew-| Religion. McClure’s Possibilities. Ames’s The 
art’s A King among Men. Arnot’s The Anchor of the | Higher Individualism. Cox’s The Genesis of Evil. 
Soul. Hodges’s The Vear of Grace, Advent to Trinity. | Washburn’s The Beatitudes. Kingsley’s All Saints? 
Liddon’s University Sermons, Second Series. Moody’s | Day. 


Luke 4:16. And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: 
and he entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath day, 
and stood up to read. 

17. And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Isaiah. 
And he opened the book, and found the place where it was written, 


I. CHRIST’S PROGRAMME, Luke 4: 16-21. We have here a scene from the 
very beginning of Christ’s ministry. Our Lord, after his baptism and temptation, 
his first miracle and first passover, had returned to Galilee “in the power of the 
Spirit.”” In that power he preached this sermon in his home town — where preach- 
ing was hardest of all. 

16. Nazareth, where he had been brought up. The famous hill village north of 
the Valley of Jezreel, west of the southern end of the Sea of Galilee. He entered, as 
his custom was, into the synagogue. If any one te es 
ever was good enough not to need church-going, it | | WDWIUUL MANU AEN 
certainly was Jesus; but his church-going was a _ |, J Heestonoe BED AGN 

| ii 
| l 
i i ail 


sure, not from a sense of duty 
but from love. The one institu- 
tion that will Christianize society 
is the church. A town without 
a church is not worth liv- 
ing in, and will be avoided 
by any thoughtful man, 
whether he is a religious 
man or not. On the sab- 
bath day. One day in 
seven for rest and worship 
is as essential as the BM 
church for the Christian- WHEL A, 
izing of society. Sabbath Net) 
desecration means the les- Nii He 

5 : Y) ps 
sening of the influence of : ‘} | (On 
the church and the steady ee 
degeneration of the com- 
munity. The specious pleas of pleasure and profit are 
heard with increasing insistency every year, and should 
be met with increasing earnestness by all Christians. 
And stood up to read. The Scriptures were always ) 
read standing. The synagogues had no regular min- Jewish Synagogue. 
isters, but the rulers or elders of the synagogue in- 
vited any distinguished or suitable person present to address the congregation. 

17. And there was delivered unto him.. Every synagogue held an “ark” of 
painted wood, usually kept back of a curtain, containing the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets. The book of the prophet Isaiah. The first lesson, from the Pentateuch, 
had already been read, by Christ or by some one else. The parchment of the Penta- 
teuch was rolled on two rollers, between which was always kept exposed the lesson 
for the following Sabbath. And he opened the book. The roll was kept on a single 
roller, so that the reader had to unroll the entire parchment till he reached the desired 
place. And found the place. It was Isa. 61:1, 2, and may have been the second 
lesson for the day. Our Lord first read the passage in Hebrew and then translated 
it into Aramaic, since Hebrew was a dead language at the time. 
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18. The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor: 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
19. To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 


18. The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. The same Spirit that came upon the dis- 
ciples at Pentecost after Christ’s ascension. Because he anointed me. ‘“ He 


Messiahed me,” ‘“‘ He Christed me ” — the very word “ anoint ” points to our Lord’s 
divine calling and unique character. To preach good tidings to the poor. “ This is 
the motto of our Lord’s ministry.””— Canon Liddon. ‘‘ The gospel which Jesus 


proclaimed is a gospel to ennoble the poor man’s lot. It teaches him a new self- 
respect ; it proclaims the dignity of labor; it puts a premium upon manhood and 
discounts the value of gold ; it reminds him that property cannot be weighed in the 
scales against character ; it puts a golden ladder at the poor man’s feet, on which 
he may climb to the full height of his possibilities as a son of God.” — J. D. Freeman. 
Everywhere, even in assemblies where the church is hissed, the poor applaud and 
revere the Carpenter of Nazareth. ‘‘ Poverty involves, very commonly, the ex- 
haustion of life by mechanical work, the degradation of character in the home and in 
the usual expedients to escape from it, and the loss of self-respect through the ever- 
increasing envy of the lot of others. But the faith of Christ reverses the disadvan- 
tages of poverty.” — Canon Liddon. Hehathsentme. ‘‘ He hath missioned me.” 
Christ was the first missionary of Christianity, the pioneer and great Exemplar of 
all missionaries since. To proclaim release to the captives. Christ had in mind 
literal prisoners, ‘‘ but men may be in bondage under masters or circumstance, and 
also under their own sin.” — T. T. Munger. Christ meant both, but chiefly the 
moral and spiritual meaning, for he always delved to underlying causes and eternal 
realities. And recovering of sight to the blind. Literally, Christ opened the eyes 
of the blind, just as literally the same marvel is often worked to-day by the surgery 
and in the hospitals developed by Christianity. Spiritually, Christ came to open to 
the truth the eyes of the human soul. ‘“‘ Disobedience closes the darkening shutters 
upon the spiritual eyes ; obedience unfolds them and lets in the light of truth. The 
objective point upon which the divine oculist works is the sinner’s will. Coiled there 
lies the spring that will open or close for him the gates of day.”” — J. D. Freeman. 
To set at liberty them that are bruised. Christ is here quoting, freely, the Septuagint 
(Greek) translation of Isa. 58:6. ‘To the women, I imagine, Christ’s words sounded 
the sweetest, in them woke the highest hopes. They had scarce had a hearing when 
the Lord came ; and thereupon things began to mend with them, and are mending 
still, for the Lord is at work, and will be. He is the refuge of the oppressed.’? — 
George Macdonald. Christianity has lifted woman from virtual slavery to a position 
in all Christian countries by the side of men, admitted to all work that they choose 
to do, to privileges that but for Christianity would be jealously reserved for men. 
They are given rights over their property, their children, their homes, their honor. 
In return they have been truest to the religion of Christ, and it is largely through 
their pure zeal that the world will be Christianized. 

19. To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. “ In Isaiah this is the year of 
the return from exile, but Jesus applies it to his earthly ministry. It is not to be in- 
ferred from this that Christ’s ministry lasted only a year.” — Dummelow. ‘‘ The 
year of Jehovah’s favor,” as it is in the Hebrew of Isaiah. The prophet goes on to 
say, “and the day of vengeance of our God.” Why did Jesus stop there ? Surely 
not because there is not divine punishment for the wicked as well as divine mercy for 
those that trust in God. But “ in the lips of Jesus the testimony is not a prediction 
of what shall be, but a proclamation of what is. ‘The acceptable year of the Lord’ 
had arrived, but the ‘ day of vengeance of our God’ had not. The mission of Christ 


was not to point to another, but to attract to himself.”” — William Arnot. In “ the 
acceptable year ” “ the primary allusion is to the year of jubilee, Lev. 25 : 8-10; but 
this was only a type of the true jubilee of Christ’s kingdom.” — F..W. Farrar. 


20. Gave it back to the attendant. Usually twenty-one verses were read for the 
second lesson, and never less than three, but Jesus was not bound by such arithmetic, 
and stopped when he had text enough for his sermon. And sat down. Jewish 
teachers and preachers sat while delivering their discourses. The eyes of ail... 
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20. And he closed the book, and gave it back to the attendant, and sat 
down: and the eyes of all in the synagogue were fastened on him. 

21. And he began to say unto them, To-day hath this scripture been 
fulfilled in your.ears. 

Marv. 25:34. Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world: 


were fastened on him. All were eager to see what application their fellow townsman 
would make of those wonderful words. ‘‘ When we have once measured these words, 
we shall be reminded of the tent of the Arab chief : when folded it could be carried 
in his hand, but when spread it was wide enough to shelter his whole tribe.’? — 
Theodore T. Munger. 

21. To-day hath this Scripture been fulfilled. It was a bold proclamation of his 
Messiahship, and aroused the instant horror and wrath of the listeners, an anger 
increased by Christ’s refusal to conquer their incredulity by working a miracle there 
and then. The thrilling scene closes with the attempt to kill Christ by hurling him 
from a precipice, an attempt defeated by his majestic calmness and divine dignity. 

Illustvation. “‘ Socrates converses with his disciples in words of wisdom which, 
after all the centuries, are still fresh and strong and helpful, but he never makes his 
own personality the center of his teaching. Gautama Buddha, as he lies dying, 
says, ‘ The truths which I have taught and preached, let these be your teacher when 
Iam gone.’ But Jesus Christ was so far removed from these great teachers that his 
name cannot be spoken in the same sentence with theirs without incongruity. It is 
because he makes his personality the center of his message. He asks men to believe 
in him.” — Dean George Hodges. 

IsarAwn’s Propuecy, Isa. 61: 1-4, 10, 11. It is well to read the entire prophecy 
from which Christ quoted, the sixty-first chapter of Isaiah. Note the references 
to the coming Saviour and the wonderful picture of the world as it will be when 
Christ’s reign is complete, and ‘‘ the Lord Jehovah will cause righteousness and 
praise to spring forth before all the nations.” 

THe EArty Cuurcu At Work, Acts 2: 37-47; 8:4-8. The early Christians 
set us the best of examples in this great work of Christianizing society. In the first 
place they were unselfish themselves. The Holy Spirit dwelt with them and worked 
through them. Each lived for all and all for each. They exemplified in their lives 
the Christian spirit of love. Then they went forth, spreading throughout the world 
the Christian way of living. This is exactly what we must do in our day — establish 
Christian principles at home, in our communities, our factories, our shops, our legis- 
lative halls, our courts, our social institutions everywhere, and then freely and lov- 
ingly do missionary work in all the world. ; 

II. CHRIST’S PERSONAL APPEAL, Matt. 25: 34-40. This is the climax 
portion of the great discourse which our Lord delivered during the week before the 
crucifixion. It was a most moving appeal to his disciples, begging them, out of 
personal loyalty to himself, to take up and continue the work of mercy which he 
came to earth to do. These verses are the solemn echo of Christ’s first sermon, de- 
livered in Nazareth three years before. \ : 

34. Then shall the King. Jesus himself, enthroned in glory on the judgment 
day. Say unto them on his right hand. The position of honor, occupied by Christ’s 
true followers. Come, ye blessed of my Father. God is the source of all good 
things ; there is no end to the blessedness of those that are blessed by him. Inherit 
the kingdom. It is the King that says this, and it is his kingdom of which he speaks. 
We do not earn it, we inherit it, if we, like Jesus, are sons of God. “It is your right, 
says Jesus, seeing I have purchased ‘ eternal redemption for all them that obey me,’ 
and ye did obey me in the days of your flesh.” — John Wesley. Prepared for you. 
Christ was going from earth to ‘‘ prepare a place” for his loved ones, but he had 
been preparing a large place for them from the days of creation. When we see what 
a lovely and interesting world he has prepared even for our few days in the flesh, 
what glories and joys are too splendid for us to imagine in connection with the 
world where we are to live forever? From the foundation of the world. The 
Son was present at the creation of the world, and nothing was made without him 


(John 1: 3). 
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Matt. 25 : 34-40. LESSON XII. SECOND QUARTER. 


35. For I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; 

36. Naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me. 


35. ForIwashungry. There are still uncounted millions, especially in such lands 
as India, that never know what it is to have their hunger completely satisfied. Even 
in our own land of plenty there are many that grow to a stunted manhood and woman- 
hood for lack of nourishing food. And ye gave meto-eat. ‘‘ If you have enough and 
to spare — that is the teaching of Christian philosophy — your surplus is not your 
own ; it belongs to.those whose larders are empty.” — George H. Hepworth. 

Illustration. ‘‘ ‘ Indeed, sir,’ said a person of large substance, ‘I am a very com- 
passionate man. But to tell you the truth, I do not know anybody in the world that 
is in want.’ How did this come to pass? Why, he took care to keep out of their 
way.” — John Wesley. 

I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink. Thirst is one of the most terrible of human 
ills, when it is acute and long-continued, and this sentence had special meaning in 
the dry land of Palestine. I was a stranger. City life makes men callous to the 
needs of strangers, even when they live next door or in the same apartment house. 
Our country receives strangers — immigrants — at the rate of a million a year. 
““TIn the immigrant problem Protestant America is to be tested as never before. It 
is a problem which embraces all problems that have ever faced the Church.’? — 
Charles Stelzle. And ye took mein. ‘ More truly rendered, ‘ took me to your own 
home.’ ”’ — Rev. FE. A. Washburn, D.D. 

36. Naked, and ye clothed me. ‘‘ Edward Irving caused it to be engraved on 
the silver plate of his London church, that when the offerings of the people no longer 
sufficed for the wants of God’s poor, the sacred vessels were to be melted down to 
supply the deficiency. He wasright. Itis the Master’s mind. Christ has expressly 
transferred to the honest and suffering 
poor his own claim on the devotion 
of his people.” — Principal J. Oswald 
Dykes. Iwas sick. ‘‘ The words open 
to us all examples of human infirmity, 
not the sick in body only, but in soul.” 
— Washburn. And ye visited me. 
‘* Barbarism says, If a man is sick, kill 
him! Civilization says, If a man is 
sick, send for a doctor. Mosaism said, 
If a man is wicked, stone him! Christ 
says, No; take care of him and save 
him. The proverb says, ‘The devil 
take the hindermost.’ Christ steps in 
and says, ‘I will take the hinder- 
most.’ ”? — Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D.D. Twasin prison. ‘ This means 
the unselfish, brave heart, which will 
defend the cause of the oppressed at 
the cost of our own ease, the objects of 

5 the world’s hate, the sufferers who have 

‘ i | : no friends but God; the loyalty that in 

Sy mi Ia ( 74 His cause of truth or right will go to 
a AA prison or to death ; nay,and more than 

this, in the spirit of our Master will 
seek even the guilty and guide them 
back to repentance.’’ — Washburn. 

Saint Martin Dividing His Cloak with the Beggar, | And ye came unto me. ‘“ There is a 

climax in this enumeration. The first 
three are recognized duties, the last three are voluntary acts of self-forgetting love. 
Common humanity would move a man to relieve his bitterest foe when perishing 
by hunger or by thirst (see Rom. 12: 20). Oriental custom required at least a bare 
hospitality. But to clothe the naked implies a liberal and loving spirit, to visit the 
sick is an act of spontaneous self-sacrifice, to go to the wretched outcasts in prison 
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June 19. MAKING THE SOCIAL ORDER CHRISTIAN. Mart. 25 : 34-40. 


37. Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee hungry, and fed thee? or athirst, and gave thee drink ? 

38. And when saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and 
clothed thee? 

39. And when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? 

40. And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye 
did it unto me. 


was perhaps‘an unheard-of act of charity in those days ; it was to enter places hor- 


rible and foul beyond description.” — F. W. Farrar. 
37. Then shall the righteous answer him. Note that Christ does not define 
‘‘ the righteous ”’ except by naming their deeds of kindness. ‘‘ How shall we know 


Christ’s sheep ? How but by the desire to do a merciful act ? ” — Charles Kingsley. 
Lord, when saw we thee hungry, and fed thee? etc. “ The ‘ righteous’ had simply 
acted on the kindly and gracious impulses of their hearts — it was that which made ° 
them righteous. The judgment pronounced on our life and work by the Son of Man 
may turn on points we did not anticipate, and the Judge will be apt to see in our 
actions far more than we consciously put into them, and to reward us for them far 
beyond our deserts.” — Samuel Cox. 

40. Verily I say unto you. Thus Christ emphasizes the striking statement that 
follows. Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren. Christ’s brethren 
are all that need him ; and who does not need him? Even these least. God has 
chosen the least of the earth to confound the mighty, that the power may be seen 
plainly to.come from himself alone. “‘ Thomas Guthrie was a minister very much 
respected and very influential. He could talk to audiences until they wept or laughed, 
according as he wished. One day he was driven through a storm in Ireland, becoming 
thoroughly drenched, came upon a wayside inn, and went in to get a hot toddy. In 
the kindness of his heart he brought out a hot drink to the driver. The driver de- 
clined to touchit ! He said he had seen so many of his companions go to ruin through 
drink that he had decided never to take another drop. From that day the whole 
influence of Dr. Guthrie’s powerful life was for total abstinence.’’ — Rev. James G. K. 
McClure, D.D. Ye did itunto me. When Christ met Paul on the road to Damascus, 
he asked him, ‘‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? ” (Acts 9:4.) As a wrong 
done to any of Christ’s little ones is an injury to him, so a kindness done to any of 
them is a kindness conferred upon him. This saying of Christ’s “‘ identifies duty to 
God with duty to man, and connects reverence for the Highest of all with pity for the 
meanest thing that lives.”’ — Rev. John Service, D.D. 

Every social wrong is felt by Christ as a personal injury and grief. ‘ When there 
is a choice between a good investment or sweated employee, which do we choose ? 
Or between a ‘ good place’ and no religion ? Or in society — can we face unpopu- 
larity, or do we drift with the tide ? Do none join in the scoffing laugh out of fear, 
rather than be pilloried by the side of Christ ? Does no mother ever ‘ betray the 
innocent blood’ by giving her daughter in marriage to an immoral man because he 
is rich ? ”’? — Bishop Ingram. 

Ill. CHRISTIANITY TRANSFORMING SOCIETY. ‘“Christianizing the social 
order means bringing it into harmony with the ethical convictions which we identify 
with Christ. . . . Christian history is not a dismal failure to date. The largest and 
hardest part of the work of Christianizing the social order has been done.... Anun- 
christian social order can be known by the fact that it makes good men do bad things. 
It tempts, defeats, drains, and degrades, and leaves men stunted, cowed, and shamed 
in their manhood. A Christian social order makes bad men do good things. It sets 
high aims, steadies the vagrant impulses of the weak, trains the powers of the young, 
and is felt by all as an uplifting force which leaves them with the consciousness of a 
broader and nobler humanity as their years go on.” — Walter Rauschenbusch. 

« The transformation of society is not only by the reformation of evil, but by the 
prevention of it. ‘(It is obvious that a humane mind must have more satisfaction 
in thinking of the ravages of smallpox being prevented by vaccination than in think- 
ing of smallpox patients attended by humane doctors and visited by benevolent 
Christian ladies.”’ — Rev. John Service, D.D. Christianity does far more to transform 
society by the wise education of children than by any other means. 
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‘“‘ Among the chief causes of poverty are sickness, low wages, industrial accidents, 
ignorance, incompetence, overcrowding, unemployment, friendlessness, desertion, and 
vice.” — Prof. Harry F. Ward. The church is coming to see that in loyalty to its 
Lord it must fight all these, and conquer them. 

The transformation of society is to be wrought not by vast theories and great 
organizations, though these are necessary, but by the touch of hand with hand, of 
soul with soul. ‘A church that is sufficiently aristocratic to quarantine against 
one little waif, whatever its poverty or ignorance or race or color, establishes a quaran- 
tine against the presence and glory of the kingdom of Jesus Christ.” — Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. 

In the process of transforming society much of the emphasis and outward activity 
of the church is being transformed. ‘‘ A Japanese gentleman, not a Christian, was 
visiting Hull House in Chicago. He saw 
the residents from the neighborhood passing 
in and out—foreigners of different na- 
tionalities, ragged little children, worn and 
troubled women, and humble laborers. All 
came with confidence, found a moment of 
companionship, secured a book, received a 
bit of neighborly advice, or some other help, 
and went their way again. Returning to 
the busy streets, in the midst of the noise 
and throngs, the Japanese suddenly plucked 
the sleeve of his American companion and 
in a tone of discovery, referring to the scene 
he had witnessed, said: ‘ Ah, that is what 
you mean by the Christian spirit !’ ’”? — 
Prof. Edward S. Ames. 

“The Christian transformation of society 
must proceed, precisely as in the method of 
Jesus, along the line of conversion, the re- 
generation of the individual. Concerts and 
kindergartens are very necessary as com- 
plements of revivals and mission halls, but 
as saviours of a nation’s civilization and 
purity they are as grass before the storm. 
Philanthropy, profoundly Christian as it is, 
can never remove the need for the more 
permanent work of the missionary.’’ — 
Prof. Shailer Mathews. 
= ea, zl RAS Bes ‘We, with a Bible for every home, with 

Thayer. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Our Christian press, our Christian litera- 

Caritas (Charity). ture, our Christian schools and millions of 

Christian hearts, are ten thousand times 

more equal to our work than the early Christians were to theirs, provided only we 

have a like Christian enthusiasm, making the latent power of the church active.” — 
Josiah Strong. 

““ The modern church has never asked too much of men. It has always asked too 
little. Many refuse the small request who would grant the great. Weask a man to 
give his spare time, when we ought to ask him to give his career. Christ asked great 
aa from men. He demanded all they had, and they responded.’ — Thomas 

iplady. 

“ Christianity is the only power that can restore the broken altars of human life 
and bring back the world to its true constitution and change it into the Kingdom of 
God on earth wherein the human instinct for God and the passion for brotherhood 
will become the inward spiritual power to realize self-attainments and to refashion 
social life in harmony with the divine ideal.”? — Prof. John M. Barker, Ph.D. 


“God dwells in all, 
From life’s minute beginnings up at last 
To man — the consummation of this scheme 
Of being, the completion of this sphere 
Of life.” 
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June 26. REVIEW: THE SOCIAL TASK OF THE CHURCH. 


LESSON XIII. — June 26. 


REVIEW: THE SOCIAL TASK OF THE .CHURCH. 


Desirar stats TEXT. — He shall dwell with them, and they shall be his peoples. — 
Nane2 Us 


Devotional Reading: Rev. 21 : 1-14. 

Primary Topic: THe Way Jesus Wants Us To Live. 

Junior Topic: Some Tuincs Jesus Wants Us To Do. 

Intermediate and Senior Topic: Tar CHALLENGE TO Boys AND GIRLS. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Tar CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH. 


_A number of plans for review are given, that the teacher may select the review best 
suited to his class, or perhaps combine features of different reviews. 


I. A SOCIAL PROBLEMS REVIEW. 


The older classes will get profit from a review of these twelve lessons consisting 
of a series of talks or papers on the principal modern social problems treated during 
the quarter — one from each lesson. The persons to whom these are assigned may 
give talks or read essays, but each should be confined strictly to four minutes — or 
five minutes if the class has more than an hour for its recitation. The following list 
of topics is only for suggestions : 


LESSON I. How to Make Christians Socially Minded. 

Lesson II. The Most Glaring Present-Day Sins against Health. 

Lesson III. What Modern Industry Chiefly Needs to Learn. 

Lesson IV. How to Abolish Poverty. 

Lesson VV. Needed Developments in Our Educational System. 

Lesson VI. Recreation Lacks of To-day. 

Lesson VII. How to Transform Competition into Codperation. 

Lesson VIII. Downward Tendencies in Modern Home Life. 

Lesson IX. How to Build Up a Christian Community Spirit. 

Lesson X. Christian Principles against Which Present-Day Governments 
Offend. 

Lesson XI. How to Bring 
about True 
International 
Brotherhood. 

Lesson XII. The One Rem- 
edy for All 
Social Ills. 


It is suggested that the topics 
for the recitation, with the names 
of the speakers, be advertised 
widely, and a general invitation 
to the class session be given. 


II. A WHEEL REVIEW. 


Draw on the blackboard or a 
large sheet of paper a wheel two 
or three feet in diameter. Print 
around the rim: THE IDEAL 
SOCIETY. Print across the hub: 
THE IDEAL CHRISTIAN. Draw 
twelve spokes and print along 


the spokes words summarizing aks are 
the twelve lessons of the quarter: Christian Character, Christian Health, 


Christian Work, Christian Money, Christian Education, Christian Recreation, 
Christian Codperation, Christian Home, Christian Neighborhood, Christian Na- 
tion, Christian World, Christian Society. Write for each lesson a set of suggestive 
questions bringing out the central thought of that lesson, placing each question on a 
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LESSON XIII. SECOND QUARTER. 


separate slip of paper. Fasten each set of questions to their proper spoke, sticking 
them on with mucilage only at the end (or using tacks or pins), so that they can be 
easily detached. Place them one below the other at right angles to the spokes. The 
pupils are to detach the questions in turn, read them aloud, and answer them. 


III. A PICTURE-ROOM REVIEW. 


The younger classes will enjoy a review conducted with the beautiful series of 
Wilde Bible Pictures, published by the publishers of this book. If you have a class- 
room to yourself, place the pictures on all four walls of the room, three on a wall. 
If you have not a classroom, then fasten four uprights to the chairs, and stretch a 
cord from one to another, forming a square with your class inside it. Hang the 
pictures from this cord, making a “ picture-room.”’ Say that you and the class will 
take a picture-journey around the “room.” Do this by asking questions on each 
picture, perhaps three questions to a picture. If you have time, you may go the 
round again with one question or perhaps two questions to a picture. At the close 
you may distribute the pictures among the pupils as souvenirs of the quarter’s work. 


IV. A SYMBOL REVIEW. 


Fasten to a large board or a sheet of heavy pasteboard a set of symbols, twelve in 
number, representing the twelve lessons of the quarter. These symbols may be 
drawn, or the pictures may be cut from illustrated periodicals ; in either case they 
will be drawn or pasted on cardboard and fastened to the board or pasteboard in 
such a way as to make pockets in which may be pushed slips of cardboard containing 
questions on the lessons, a set of three or four questions on a lesson being pushed back 
of the symbol of that lesson. ~ 

The following symbols may be used: Lesson I, drawing of an open Bible; II. 
an athlete ; III, a spade or saw; IV, a dollar bill (the real thing) ; V, a school 
book or the picture of a school; VI, a football; VII, clasped hands; VIII, a 
pretty home ; IX, a group of houses along a street ; X, map of the United States ; 
XI, map of the world ; XII, picture of a crowd. 

As the questions on a symbol are all answered that symbol will be taken down till 
the board is bare. Distribute the symbols to the pupils as souvenirs of the quarter. 
(The dollar bill? Break it up into dimes !) 


V. A GOLDEN-TEXT REVIEW. 


The golden texts of the quarter are most appropriate to the lessons and are full of 
suggestions. An excellent review may be made by assigning these twelve golden 
texts to twelve pupils (or two of them to certain pupils, if you have not twelve pupils 
in your class), and getting them to read essays or give little talks on them, bringing 
out the chief points they remember from the discussion of the lessons. Divide the 
time carefully, and announce in advance what the time limit for each will be. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 


JULY 3— SEPTEMBER 235, roar. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL. 


(First HALF oF A Srx-Montus Course.) 


LESSON I. — July 3. 


1 EES EARLY LIFE OF SAUL. — Acts 21:39; 22:3, 28: 
2 Timothy 3:14, 15; Deuteronomy 6: 4-9. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — 7o-day if ye sha/l hear his voice, harden not your hearts. — 


HERBS Hl ES: 


Devotional Reading: Prov. 2: 1-10. 
Reference Material: Deut. 4:9, 10; 
Primary Topic : 
Lesson Material : 
Memory Verse : 
Junior Topic : 
Memory Verses: 2 Tim. 3: 
Intermediate and Senior Topic : 
Topic for Young People and Adults : 


Acts 22 


6: 20-25; Josh. 4: 
WHEN SAUL WaAs A Boy. 

ans Deut. 6574-0; 

Thy word have I laid up in my heart. 
A JewisH Boy In TARSUS. 

TANS TEES 

JewisH Boy Lire. 
SAUL’S EARLY TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


20-24. 


IBIS HANG) Othe 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Primary Classes are not expected 
to study next week the martyrdom of 
Stephen, so that for them the material 
of this lesson is divided, using this Sun- 
day the story of Saul’s boyhood in 
Tarsus, and next Sunday the story of 
his schooling in Jerusalem. Picture the 
busy heathen city of Tarsus, the sights 
that Saul and his sister saw, the beautiful 
home life, the Bible study, and the 
synagogue school, Compare all this 
with the privileges of the modern child. 

Intermediate Classes will take the 


full lesson, learning the good points of 
Saul’s education, especial emphasis being 
placed on the Bible study; and also 
noting its limitations as contrasted with 
the science, languages, mathematics, 
literature, music, art, and athletics of a 
modern school. 

The Older Classes will find much that 
is unfamiliar to them if they delve 
thoroughly into the subject of Jewish 
education, and much that is instructive 
and helpful. Their theme is, “‘ What 
is the wisest type of education of chil- 
dren?” Certainly the hour will be 
too short for this great subject. 
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THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. THE ROUND TABLE. 
Time. —It is conjectured that Saul FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


was born at about the same time with | Tarsus and its influence on Saul. 
Jesus, perhaps B.c. 4. He went to| The Bible in the home. 


erusalem for training under Gamaliel | Saul’s training in Jerusalem. 
Je the age of thirteen, peHiape A.D. 9. Lessons for modern homes from the boyhood of Saul. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: Saul’s Early Training and 
Education. 


I. Saur’s Boynoop 1n Tarsus, Acts 
PEACE Pe DRekx 
The book of Acts. 
Tarsus, ‘no mean city. 
Roman citizenship. 
Childhood training. 
II. Tue Bis_e In THE Home, 2 Tim. 
Beets LS 4 we GU tag Orso: 
The value of early Bible study. 
Methods of Bible study. 
The Bible the light of the home. 
III. Savuzt’s EpucaTIoN IN JERUSALEM, 
€-\.Riimaseus Acts 22: 3. 


At the feet of Gamaliel. 
What Saul studied. 
How he studied. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Commentaries on the Acts, by Rackham (West- 
minster Commentaries), Furneaux, Peloubet (Teacher’s 
Commentary), Gilbert (Bible for Home and Schools), 
Lumley (Cambridge Bible), Bartlett (New Century 
Bible), Robertson, Forbes, Sitterly, etc. Light on 
Saul’s boyhood in Farrar’s The Life and Work of 
< St. Paul, Baring-Gould’s A Study of St. Paul, and 

Place. — Saul was born in Tarsus, books on Paul Le Conyieate ane bg oe 

i i ilici Bacon, Speer, Iverach, eyer, Robertson, oO 
ae of ae Peis Se ietey Weinel, Rosser, Atkinson, etc. Clark’s In the Foot 
a € nortneas omer 0 € Mediter sleps of St. Paul. Robert Bird’s story, Paul of Tarsus. 
ranean. Burrell’s For Christ's Crown (on Acts 22: 3). a 


I. SAUL’S BOYHOOD IN TARSUS, Acts 21:39; 22:28. We are entering 
upon half a year’s study of the life and writings of one of the greatest men that ever 
lived. Paul “ lay in the hands of God in Christ and spoke and wrote and wrought 
for him, as no other man has ever spoken or written or wrought.’”’ — Robert E. Speer. 
“Apart from its divine Founder, Christianity has in St. Paul its noblest exponent.” 
— Rev. George Francis Greene. ‘‘ A man of intrepid action, alert, eager, vehement, 
quick in decision, swift in his movements, always getting things done — such a man 
was Paul of Tarsus.” — Edwards-Cutler. ‘‘ Where the feet of them that publish the 
glad tidings go forth beautiful upon the mountains he walks by their side as inspirer 
and guide ; in ten thousand churches every Sabbath and on a hundred thousand 
hearths every day his eloquent lips still teach that gospel of which he was never 
ashamed ; and wherever there are human souls searching for the white flower of 
holiness or climbing the difficult heights of self-denial, there he whose life was so 
pure, whose devotion to Christ was so entire, and whose pursuit of a single purpose 
was so unceasing, is welcomed as the best of friends.” — James Stalker. 

Tue Book oF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, our main record of the life of Paul, was 
written between A.D. 62 and 70 by Luke the physician, the companion of Paul in his 
later missionary journeys, the author of the Gospel called by his name, which is “ the 
former treatise ” referred toin Acts1: 1. The many medical terms scattered through 
the book prove that the author was a Greek physician. The intimate nature of the 
narratives shows that the author was well acquainted with the persons and events 
described. The ideas of the Acts are so closely parallel to those of Paul’s Epistles 
as to indicate that the author was one of Paul’s disciples. Important parts of the 
Acts, in which the author uses the pronoun “ we,” sprang from his personal knowl- 
edge. The rest Luke could easily learn from Paul himself, from Barnabas, John 
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JULY 3. THE BARLY LIFE OF SAUL. Acts 21:30; 22:3, 28. 


ACTS 21:39. But Paul said, I am a Jew, of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen 
of no mean city: and I beseech thee, give me leave to speak unto the people. 


Mark, Mnason, Philip the Evangelist, and many other friends and followers of Christ 
and the first apostles. As to its style, “ the book of the Acts is not a mere collection 
of documents, but a well-ordered and artistically arranged composition.” — McGif- 
fert. ‘Itis a singularly clear work of history, viewed in the light of the commission 
given to the apostles by their Master in the opening section.’ — Moulton. It is 
optimistic, inspiring, outreaching, the world’s greatest missionary record. It is the 
priceless account of the early church, of the beginnings of Christian progress, and of 
the life of the world’s greatest man. 

Acts 21: 39. But Paul said. He was speaking on a flight of stairs that led from 
the Court of the Gentiles, in the temple at Jerusalem, to the Roman stronghold, the 
castle of Antonia. It was A.D. 57, about ten years before Paul’s martyrdom. The 
soldiers had just rescued him from an angry mob, who had tried to kill him because 
they thought that he had brought Gentiles into a part of the temple where only Jews 
were allowed to go. With his unfailing courage, the apostle was asking the Roman 
captain (his name was Claudius Lysias) for permission to address the mob from the 
stairs. Iama Jew. He said this because he had just been charged by the captain 
(v. 38) with being a seditious Egyptian. Paul was proud of being a Jew ; he gloried 
in the great history of his race, culminating in the Jew, Jesus Christ ; wherever he 
went, he hunted up the Jews and began his ministry with them. Paul was a patriot 
of patriots, and yet a man of universal sympathies and world-outreach. Of Tarsus 
in Cilicia, which was his birthplace (Acts 22: 3). At the northeastern corner of the 
Mediterranean lay the Roman province of Cilicia. The Taurus Mountains bordered 
it on the north, the sea on the south, Syria on the east, and Pamphylia on the west. 
Tarsus was its capital. A citizen of no mean city. ‘“ Mean” is “literally, without a 
mark or token; hence used of uncoined gold or silver.”” — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. 
A distinguishing mark had been placed upon Tarsus. ‘“‘ The words appear to be a 
plain reference to a passage in Euripides (Jom 8). Paul may have wished to prove to 
the captain that he was no Egyptian fanatic, but a man of Hellenic culture.’’ — 
Dean Furneaux. Tarsus was a “ free city,” having its own laws and magistrates, 
a ‘‘Self-Governing Metropolis,’ as it boasted on its coins. Moreover, Tarsus 
possessed a famous university, and ranked with Athens and Alexandria as an educa- 
tional centre. Paul’s frail figure must have lifted itself proudly as he spoke these 
words. ‘‘ There is a just pride which every man ought to have in his own locality. 
Believe that God has given you the sweetest bit of mold to stand upon in all the 
earth.” — Rev. E. W. Work, D.D. 

Tue City oF Tarsus. ‘In choosing the birthplace of St. Paul the guiding hand 
of Providence is seen. Here it was possible for a Jew to be brought up in a Gentile 
city, and to become a Roman citizen, while at the same time he remained a strict 
Jew, learned in the law and true to the traditions of the fathers. In this city as in 
few others he could be fitted for the larger mission which made him the apostle to 
the whole world, and not to the Jews only. The situation of Tarsus between the 
Great Sea and the great mountains, almost midway between the two, made it one 
of the gateways of the world.” — Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 

Tarsus was a cosmopolitan city, and famous in history, Alexander the Great 
visited it three hundred years before Paul’s time, and almost lost his life by bathing 
in the icy waters of the Cydnus in the winter. Cleopatra sailed up the Cydnus in 
royal magnificence to meet Antony at Tarsus. Julius Cesar made Tarsus his home 
fora time. Athenodorus, the great man of Tarsus, who died when Paul was a small 
child, had a fine influence over the Emperor Augustus, was a friend of Cicero, and 
was quoted admiringly by Seneca. Philosophers and poets, such as Antipater, 
Artemidorus, and Diodorus, were attracted to Tarsus. In Paul’s time among the 
students at the university were Strabo, the famous Latin author, Apollonius the 
philosopher, and Aratus the poet ; from the latter Paul may have quoted “ For we 
are also his offspring ”’ when speaking on Mars’ Hill. In Tarsus the Emperor Julian 
died and was buried. Now, after many centuries of Turkish misrule, this proud 
city has lost all its glory, has only a few thousand inhabitants, the Cydnus is choked 
up, and the town has only one notable feature, the American missionary college, 
St. Paul’s Institute, with its two Christian Endeavor societies. 

Pavut’s Boynoop, passed amid these scenes, must have been affected by them 
unconsciously. “ As a boy St. Paul must have watched the rafts of timber which, 
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Acts 22:3. I am a Jew, born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but brought up in 
this city, at the feet of Gamaliel, instructed according to the strict manner 
of the law of our fathers, being zealous for God, even as ye all are this day. 


hewn in the forests of the Taurus and floated down the river, were sent to the dock- 
yards or other places as required. Here, too, he must have seen bales of goods, 
which, having the names and marks of the owners upon them, lay on the quays. . 
How profound an impression the mercantile life of Tarsus made on his young mind 
may be gathered from the fact that his style, his mode of thought, and almost all his 
metaphors and illustrations are drawn from it.” — Iverach. 

Paul’s family, belonged (Rom. 11:1) to the tribe of Benjamin. They named 
their son Saul from the great hero-king of their tribe, “‘ Paul” being the Latin name 
by which also he was called. 
He had a sister (Acts 23 : 16), 
whose son afterwards came to 
him in prison. Paul never 
mentions his family in his 
Epistles, and it is conjectured 
that they cast him off when he 
became a Christian. 

The young lad “ was taught 
a trade, the most common 
trade in Tarsus, that of tent- 
making, the hair of the Cili- 
cian goats providing excellent 
material. It was an honest 
Jewish custom, that each boy 
should be given the breadth of 
sympathy, the moral disci- 
pline, and the resource in time 
of need which are to be found 
in a trade.” — Robert E. Speer. 

“At the age of five a Jew- 
ish lad would begin to study 
the Bible with his parents at 
home ; and even earlier than 
this he would doubtless have 
learned the Shema (Deut. 6: 
4-9, etc. ; see below) and the 
Hallel (Psalms 113-118) in 

Tent Making. whole or in part. At six he 

would go to his ‘ vineyard,’ as 

the later rabbis called their schools. At ten he would begin to study those earlier 

and simpler developments of the oral law, which were afterwards collected in the 

Mishna. At thirteen he would, by a sort of ‘ confirmation,’ become a ‘ Son of the 
Commandment.’ ” — F. W. Farrar. 

“ Probably Saul’s father would have considered it sinful to allow his son to attend 
a heathen university ; yet it is not likely that he grew up in a great seat of learning 
without receiving any influence from the academic tone of the place.’ — James 
Stalker. The Greek of his writings, however, is not classic Greek, and betrays little 
knowledge of what would be taught in a heathen university. 

Saul spoke and wrote Greek, and his Bible quotations are from the Septuagint, 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament. But he could also speak the Aramaic 
(the vernacular Hebrew), and he must also have learned classic Hebrew under 
Gamaliel. It is probable, too, that he knew Latin. 

“It is not probable that there was an elementary school at Tarsus in Paul’s time. 
He learned texts of his mother, and the interpretations from his father, but as he 
advanced he would be placed under instruction in the traditions, with the ruler of 
the synagogue.” — S. Baring-Gould. 

“Tf he went to a school, it was to some room connected with the synagogue, where 
a noisy class of Jewish children received the rudiments of instruction, seated on the 
ground with their teacher. At sucha school, it may be, he learned to read and write, 
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28. And the chief captain answered, With a great sum obtained I this 
citizenship. And Paul said, But Iam a Roman born. 
2 TIM. 3:14. But abide thou in the things which thou hast learned and 
hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them ; 
15. And that from a babe thou hast known the sacred writings which 
ie able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
esus. 


going and returning under the care of some attendant. His religious knowledge, as 
the years advanced, was obtained from hearing the law read in the synagogue, from 
listening to the arguments and discussions of learned doctors, and from that habit 
of questioning and answering which was permitted even to the children among the 
Jews.” — Conybeare and Howson. 

Acts 22:28. The chief captain answered. Paul’s speech was heard by the 
Jews as he told of his wonderful conversion, but when he related the command which 
he had received to carry the good news of Christ’s gospel to the Gentiles, the mob 
raised a great outcry, and the Roman captain ordered Paul to be brought into the 
castle of Antonia and be examined by 
scourging. Paul protested that he 
was a Roman citizen; and it was not 
lawful, as he well knew, to scourge a 
Roman citizen uncondemned. His 
unproved statement of his Roman 
citizenship was accepted without ques- 
tion, because “‘ it was an offense pun- 
ishable with the severest penalties for 
a man to claim to be a Roman citi- 
zen, if he were not one.’”’ —Cambridge 
Bible. With a great sum obtained I 
this citizenship. Paul probably did 
not look as if he could afford “a great 
sum.” Roman citizenship was some- 
times allowed to be sold by courtiers 
high in favor with the emperor, and 
they made large fortunes out of the 
privilege. And Paul said, But I am 
a Roman born. ‘“ Probably some an- 
cestor of Paul’s for meritorious con- 
duct had been rewarded with enfran- : 2 
chisement.”” — Cambridge Bible. on the supposed site of the Tower of Antonia. 

Il. THE BIBLE IN THE HOME, 2 Tim. 3:14, 15; Deut. 6: 4-9. Second 
Timothy is the last of Paul’s writings. It was written to his beloved young fellow 
worker, Timothy, during Paul’s second imprisonment in Rome. The letter is full of 
beautiful personal touches, among the finest being the picture of Timothy’s training 
in the knowledge of the Bible, which must have been much like the home training 
which Paul also received. 

14. Abide thou in the things which thou hast learned. Paul had been describing 
the persecutions that he had endured and that Timothy also would be sure to meet. 
They would call for an abiding faith and courage such as only a soul well based upon 
the Scriptures could maintain. And hast been assured of. Timothy’s Bible-study 
was thorough ; it built up character ; it was something to depend upon all through 
his life. All of Paul’s speeches and writings show that the great apostle’s Bible 
training was equally substantial. Knowing of whom thou hast learned them. The 
form of ‘‘ whom ”’ in the Greek (in the best manuscripts) is plural, showing that it 
refers, not to Paul, but to Timothy’s grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice, of 
whose “ unfeigned faith ’’ Paul speaks so beautifully at the beginning of the letter 
(x: 5). Even the Bible gains a blessedness when it comes to us through the hands 
of those who are nearest and dearest. Bible-lovers are most likely to be made in the 
home. 

15. And that from a babe. As soon as he was able to understand the words of 
the Bible as interpreted to him by his mother and grandmother ; and that is earlier 
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Devt. 6:4. Hear, O Israel: Jehovah our God is one Jehovah : 

5. And thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might. 

6. And these words, which I command thee this day, shall be upon thy 
heart ; 

7. And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 


than many a parent thinks. Thou hast known the sacred writings. The Old Testa- 
ment was, of course, all of the Bible which Timothy possessed ; but this, ‘‘ when 
read in the light of the faith of Christ Jesus and with trust in him, gave sufficient 
instruction for his salvation.”” — Dummelow. ‘‘ It was a requirement of the Rabbis 
that a child should begin to learn the Law by heart when five years 
old. At the age of thirteen the child became a ‘ son of the Law,’ and 
was bound to practise all its moral and legal requirements.” — Geikie’s 
Life of Christ. Which are able to make thee wise unto salvation. 
. “ Paul evidently regarded the Old Testament Scriptures as ‘ they which 
’ testify of ’ Christ.”,—New Century Bible. Through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. This clause explains ‘“‘ make thee wise’”’; that 
@ is, Christ is needed to transmute the Old Testament into true 
4 wisdom, saving wisdom. 

Deut. 6:4. Hear, O Israel. The following passage be- 
longs to the second division of the book of Deuteronomy, — the 
discourses of Moses to the people before his death. This part, which 
makes up the greater part of the book, is mainly legislative, and 
chapter six consists of various practical exhortations. Jehovah our 
God is one Jehovah. ‘ Our Lord calls these words (Mark 12: 29, 
30) ‘ the first and great commandment.’ They express the highest 
truth and duty revealed to the Hebrew nation: the truth of God’s 
unity and uniqueness ; the duty of loving and serving him with 
every faculty of the being. Consequently they became the Jewish 
Confession of Faith; and under the name of the ‘ Shema’ (the first 
word of verse four in the Hebrew) are still recited, along with 
Deuteronomy 11: 13-21 and Num. 15: 37-41, as the first act 
of worship in the Jewish synagogue, and twice a day by every 
adult male Jew.” — Dummelow. 

. And thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. The “heart” 
means the feelings, the “soul”? means the mind and spirit, 
“might ’”? means the physical nature. All our powers are to be- 
come God’s eager instruments. 

6. And these words, which Icommand thee this day. Referring to chapters four 
and five, with especial reference to the summary of them in verses four and five im- 
mediately preceding. Shall be upon thy heart. Not merely, as in later times, 
written on parchment and fastened to forehead, arm, and door-post. 

7. And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children. This is a command 
for all of us that have children, or, if we have not, that can teach children in the 
Sunday school or at home. And note that it forbids halfway teaching, lax teaching, 
teaching into which we do not put all our mind and soul. And shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thy house. This does not mean that our conversation, at the 
table and around the house, shall be of nothing but the Bible ; but how often it is 
of everything but the Bible and Bible truths ! How blessed is the household in which 
talk about Christ, about Christ’s will for us, about Christ’s words and work, is an 
unaffected, simple, perfectly natural factor in the family life! ‘The family is the 
most important school in which the human being carries on his studies.” — Rev. 
E. W. Work, D.D. And when thou walkest by the way. This refers to our life 
outside the home, our social and business life. Let our comrades, our friends and 
acquaintances, and our co-workers be, as far as possible, men and women of the 
Book. It was when the two from Emmaus were talking together about Christ’s life 
and death that the risen Lord appeared to them. And when thou liest down. It 
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8. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, and they shall 
be for frontlets between thine eyes. 

g. And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy house, and 
upon thy gates. | 


is in the night that we are most by ourselves. Then Satan often assails us with 
temptations to evil thoughts, to mischievous worries, to unworthy fears and cheap 
ambitions. Then, on the other hand, we have our best opportunity to draw close 
to Christ and fill our minds with his truth. If we read the Bible just before retiring, 
and if our minds are stored with memorized Scripture so that we review the Bible 
easily and happily during wakeful hours upon the bed, the influence upon our lives 
will be immeasurable. Modern psychology has proved the power of the ‘“ uncon- 
scious cerebration ” that goes on in sleep. Let us store our ‘‘ subconscious mind ”’ 
with the Bible so that Bible action may become instinctive with us. And when 
thou risest up. ‘‘ The Morning Watch” has in all ages been regarded as the best 
of all times for Bible reading and prayer. In the first minutes of the day our minds 
are clearest, our physical powers at their height, God has us at our best. Let us, by 
regular Bible reading as soon as we rise, sow that best hour with the best seed, that 
we may reap the richest harvest. 

8. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand. ‘ From early times the 
Jews understood this injunction literally ; and in the time of our Lord a great im- 
portance was attached to three ‘ memorials,’ or visible reminders of this obligation 
to keep the Law of Jehovah. One was the ‘ zizith’ or ‘ fringe ’ which was worn on 
the corners of the outer garment. The others were the ‘tephillin’ and the ‘mezuza,’ 
the use of which was founded on this passage of Deuteronomy. The ‘ tephillin ’ were 
two small boxes, about a cubic inch in size, containing each a piece of parchment, 
on which were written in a special form of handwriting the four passages, Ex. 13 : 1- 
10, 11-16; Deut. 6: 4-9; 11:13-21. One was fastened inside the left forearm 
(‘upon thy hand’) and the other on the forehead (and they shall be for frontlets between 
thine eyes). They were worn at prayer on 
week days, and sometimes enlarged, as by 
the Pharisees of Christ’s time, to suggest 
particular devotion to the Law (Matt. 23: 
5). The Hebrew name ‘ tephillin’ means 
‘prayers’; but they were also called in 
Greek ‘ phylacteries ’ or ‘ protectors,’ from 
their supposed power to ward off evil 
spirits.” — Dummelow. 

9. And thou shalt write them upon the 
door-posts of thy house. ‘‘ The ‘ mezuza’ 
(see on the preceding verse) was a small ob- 
long box containing the passage Deut. 6: 4-9 
and was affixed to the right-hand door-post 
of the house and of each inhabited room. 
It had a beautiful significance as a reminder 
of the presence of God in the house, and the 
obligation of all the inmates to keep his 
holy law, but has also been degraded into a 
mere charm to keep off evil spirits during 
the night.” — Dummelow. And upon thy 
gates. “‘ As the private citizen was to write 
these words on the posts of his door, so the 
representatives of the community were to 
write them upon the town or village gates.” ll eek 
— Expositor’s Bible. 

Ill. SAUL’S EDUCATION IN JERUSALEM, Acts 22: 3. ‘“‘ The college for the 
education of Jewish rabbis was in Jerusalem, and thither Paul was sent about the 
age of thirteen. His arrival in the Holy City may have happened in the same year 
in which Jesus, at theage of twelve, first visited it, and the overpowering emotions of 
the boy from Nazareth at the first sight of the capital of his race may be taken as 
an index of the unrecorded experience of the boy from Tarsus. To every Jewish child 
of a religious disposition Jerusalem was the centre of all things ; the footsteps of 
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prophets and kings echoed in its streets ; memories sacred and sublime clung to its 
walls and buildings ; and it shone in the glamour of illimitable hopes.”’ — James Stalker. 

3. Lama Jew, .. . brought up in this city. ‘‘ The Greek word implies that he 
had been sent to Jerusalem at quite an early age, and this is borne out by Acts 26 : 4, 
‘My manner of life from my youth.’ ’’ — Furneaux. The lad may have lived in the 
family of his married sister, whose home seems to have been in Jerusalem. At the 
feet of Gamaliel. ‘“‘ The most usual position of teacher and pupils at the time of 
St. Paul was that both should sit, the former on a higher level than the latter.’? — 
Cambridge Bible. ‘‘ This was Gamaliel I, possibly a grandson of Hillel, and certainly 
the most distinguished scribe of his day.’’ — Prof. George H. Gilbert. There were 
three Gamaliels of the same family, who in turn became Rabban. In Acts 5: 34 
he is described as a member of the Sanhedrin, a Pharisee, ‘‘ a doctor of the law, had 
in honor of all the people.’’ The reference to him as “‘ commanding ”’ the Sanhedrin 
suggests his powerful influence. He was a natural opponent of the Sadducees who 
at that time were seeking to destroy the Christians, and his plea that Peter and the 
other apostles should be let alone, for God would overthrow them if they were not of 
God, prevailed to 
save the disciples of 
Jesus at that time. 
Instructed accord- 
ing to the strict 
manner of the law 
of our fathers. ‘‘ For 
an account by the 
apostle himself of 
his Jewish birth, ed- 
ucation, and char- 
acter, see Innil gies, 
6. He was a He- 
brew of the He- 
brews, and his lan- 
guage shows how 
learned he was in 
all that concerned 
hisown people. He 
makes frequent al- 

leat lusions to Jewish 
Herod's Temple. customs, laws, and 

Model of Mt. Moriah. (From Schick’s model.) festivals, and reck- 
ons his time by the 
Jewish calendar. He was also a Pharisee, and none of his contemporaries surpassed 
him while but few equaled him in strictness of legal observance.” — Cambridge Bible. 
Being zealous for God. That is, for all the outward ceremonies which distinguished 
God’s people, the Jews, from other people. Even as ye all are thisday. Remember 
that Paul is addressing a raging mob of Jews; and how courteously he does it ! 
“So far from protesting against the fanaticism to which he had so nearly fallen a 
victim, he implies, with his usual tact, that he could easily understand their feeling 
and make allowance for it. For was not he, too, a Jew, and had not he, too, once 
been as furious against Christianity as they were ? ’? — Furneaux. 

“The Jerusalem to which.the young man Paul went as a student was the city as 
it had been rebuilt and beautified by Herod the Great. On the hill to the west of 
the temple area Paul must have seen the magnificent palace of Herod, the gardens 
of which were kept green by water brought from a spring not far from Bethlehem. 
He must have seen Herod’s theatres and his gymnasium in the Tyropcean Valley. 
But his interest would centre in the magnificent temple built by Herod on the sacred 
mount. Its white stone and gold were said to make it look like a mount of snow. 
Its courts and cloisters were filled with worshippers, teachers, and students.’? — 
Eleanor D. Wood. 

“The Jews at this period were divided into two rival sects, known by the names 
of their leaders, Hillel and Shammai; the former the defender of the traditions of 
the elders, the latter a strict constructionist who stood for the most exclusive sanctity 
of the Mosaic Law. The most eminent partisan of Hillel at this time was Gamaliel, 
whose school has been called ‘ the University of Jerusalem.’ He was one of the 
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seven theological teachers of Israel who were entitled to the rank of Rabban. He was 
familiarly known as ‘ the Flower of the Law.’ He wasa Pharisee, but comparatively 
free from the narrow prejudices of that sect. He was so greatly beloved by his pupils 
that at his death they raised to his memory such a costly funeral pile ‘as had never 
been known except at the burial of a king.’ ’? — Rev. David James Burrell, D.D. 

The course of instruction in Gamaliel’s school “ consisted entirely of the study of 
the Scriptures and the comments of the sages and masters upon them. The words of 
Scripture and the sayings of the wise were committed to memory ; discussions were 
carried on about disputed points ; and by a rapid fire of questions, which the scholars 
were allowed to put as well as the masters, the wits of the students were sharpened 
and their views enlarged.” — James Stalker. In such a discussion the boy Jesus 
took part at about the time when Paul came to Jerusalem. 

Much in these discussions was trivial, as whether the hands should be washed 
before or after filling a cup and before or after sweeping a room ; and whether the 
light of the sun, stars, lightning and a fire were the same or different. The students 
would, however, get some real wisdom, as from these sayings of Hillel: “‘ Judge not 
thy friend until thou comest into his place.” ‘‘ Say not, ‘ When I have leisure, I 
will study’; perchance thou mayest not have leisure.’ “Be of the disciples of 
Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace.”’ 

“ What did Gamaliel think of his brilliant pupil ? Perhaps the old teacher looked 
proudly on the young man from Tarsus as a possible successor. When Saul left 
Jerusalem he was to all intents and purposes the one young Jew in all the world who 
had most in prospect before him. He had been educated as a rabbi and the career 
of a rabbi lay before him. He had great friends in Jerusalem who could help him 
to the highest places if he proved worthy. We may imagine the joy of his parents 
as he returned full of honor, the hope of Gamaliel, and the pride of his home.” — 
un Prof. A. T. Robertson. 


LESSON II. — July x0. 


SAUL THE PHARISEE. — Acts 7:54—8:3; 22:3, 4; 26:4, 
5, 9, 10. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom 
! am chief. —1 TIM. 1:15. 


Devotional Reading : Ps. 33 : 1-9, 20-22. 
Reference Material: 1 Cor.15:9; Gal. 1:13; Phil. 3: 4-6; 1 Tim.1r: 
Primary Topic: GorInc TO SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM. 
Lesson Material: Acts 22:3,4; 5:34; Luke 2: 46. 
Memory Verse: Teach me thy way, O Jehovah. Ps. 27:11. 
Junior Topic: Saut PERSECUTING CHRISTIANS. 
Lesson Material: Acts 7: 54—8:3,; 26:4, 5, 9, Io. 
Memory Verses: Luke 6: 27, 28. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: A YouNnG PHARISEE. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Saur PrrsEcuTiNc THE CHURCH. 


ey 


The Intermediate Classes will be 
interested in getting a clear idea of what 
Pharisaism really was, that they may 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


In the Primary Classes the teacher, 


following the suggestion of the Lesson 
Committee, will not treat the martyrdom 
of Stephen, but will finish the story of 
Paul’s education, reviewing his boyhood 
in Tarsus, and adding an account of his 
training in Jerusalem under Gamaliel. 
Show how much of interest to him there 
would be in Jerusalem —the city of 
David, Solomon, and later kings, as 
well as of Isaiah and Jeremiah, of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. Contrast his studies 
with those of a modern student in high 
school and college. 


value more highly the simple and sensible 
religion of our churches. Then go on to 
picture the life of Stephen, that splendid 
young man who might have proved, had 
he -lived, greater than Paul himself. 
Bring out his heroism, as well as the 
practically helpful qualities of his char- 
acter. Make a crown of leaves and 
place written questions on the lesson 
among the leaves in order, the pupils 
to take them in turn and answer them. 
The Older Classes may have two 
essays or talks, one on Pharisaism, the 
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other on the character of Stephen and 
its influence on Saul. They may have 
a debate: ‘‘ Did Pharisaism do more 
harm than good?” Close with a study 
of the Pharisaism of to-day and how it 
may be overcome, different members of 
the class being instructed beforehand to 
come prepared to join in the discussion. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Stephen’s martyrdom _ oc- 
curred probably in a.p. 36 (Hastings, 
between 32 and 34). Pilate was ordered 
to Rome for trial early in that year, 
leaving his province open to acts of 
disorder. 7 

Place. — Jerusalem, in the court of 
the Sanhedrin, and outside the city wall, 
perhaps near the hill Golgotha. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The good side of Pharisaism. 

The bad side of Pharisaism. 

The character of Stephen. 

Stephen compared with Paul. 
Stephen’s defence as an oration. 
Formative influences in Paul’s life. 


THE LESSON IN ART. 


The life of Stephen is illustrated in a series of 
peauaee by Fra Angelico in the Chapel of Nicholas 
, Rome. 


LESSON II. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


THE LESSON IN LITERATURE. 


Dante, Purgatorio, XV, 106-114. Tennyson’s 
“The Two Voices.” Keble’s Christian Year. “The 
Martyrdom of Stephen,” by Adam of St. Victor, 
translated by Neale. ‘St. Stephen,” by William 
Croswell. Stephen, a Soldier of the Cross, a powerful 
story by Florence M. Kingsley, culminates in the 
scene of our lesson and in the conversion of Saul. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT : Saul Persecuting the Church. 


I. SauL’s FALSE TRAINING, Acts 22: 3, 
4; 26:4, 5. 


Pharisaic zeal. 
The true zeal. 


II. Saut’s PERVERTED CONSCIENCE, 
Acts 26:9, Io. 


“T thought I ought.” _ 
How to get a true conscience. 


Ill. STEPHEN’s GLortious MARTYRDOM, 

Actsi7254—8' 3. 

Stephen the deacon. 

Stephen’s noble address. 

Stephen’s radiant vision. 

Stephen’s triumphant departure. 

The garments at Saul’s feet. 

The force of a heroic example. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Hayes’s Paul and His Epistles, Robertson’s Epochs 
in the Life of Paul. Faris’s The Christian According 
to Paul. Speer’s The Man Paul. Farrar’s St. Paul. 
Herford’s Pharisaism (a defence). Matheson’s Spirit- 
ual Development of St. Paul. Atkinson’s Paul of 
Tarsus. On Stephen, Hastings’s Greater Men and 
Women of the Bible, Rowland in Men of the New 
Testament, Whyte’s Bible Characters. 


Acts 22:3. I ama Jew, born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but brought up in 
this city, at the feet of Gamaliel, instructed according to the strict- manner 
of the law of our fathers, being zealous for God, even as ye all are this day: 

4. And I persecuted this Way unto the death, binding and delivering 


into prisons both men and women. 


I. SAUL’S FALSE TRAINING, Acts 22: 3,4; 26:4, 5s. 


““Tf there ever was a 


man who, from a human point of view, might have been expected to sympathize with 


Jesus of Nazareth, that man was Saul of Tarsus.’’ — George Matheson. 


That he 


did not was due to his education as a Pharisee. 


AGtS. 22)93% 


Jews, Saul would hurry over this fact. 
to make points of contact. 


to the strict manner. 


Iam a Jew. Paul, permitted by Lysias, was addressing the hostile 
Jewish mob in Jerusalem, described in the last lesson. 
In speaking to Captain Lysias (Acts 21: 
though a Jew, he was from the noble Greek city of Tarsus. 


Born in Tarsus of Cilicia. 
39), Saul had emphasized the fact that, 
Now, in speaking to 


But brought up in this city. Saul had not 
told Lysias that, but he makes the most of it in addressing Jews. 
At the feet of Gamaliel. 
. of the times, a liberal Pharisee, described in our last lesson. 


Saul knew how 
The greatest Jewish teacher 
Instructed according 


Saul’s thoroughness and ardor would delight in an education 
that allowed no laxity. Of the law of our fathers. 


“ Ostensibly the Mosaic law, 


but more truly the oral law which had grown up in the course of centuries.”’ — Prof. 


George H. Gilbert. 
as ye all are this day. 


Being zealous for God. Literally, ‘a zealot for God.” 


Even 


A specimen of Saul’s tact and courtesy: he could readily 


excuse that howling mob, for he too had felt their intense zeal for Jewish formalism. 


4. And I persecuted this Way. 
tian body.” — Furneaux. 


“Saul avoids any irritating name for the Chris- 
The term, the Way, applied to Christians, “‘ may have 


originated among the Jews, who saw in the Christians those who adopted a special 
way or mode of life ; but if so the Christians would see in it a good omen — in Christ 
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Acts 26:4. My manner of life then from my youth up, which was from 
the beginning among mine own nation and at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; 
5. Having knowledge of me from the first, if they be willing to testify, 
that after the straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee. ‘ 


they had found the Way, the Truth, and the Life, John 14 : 6.” — Expositor’s Greek 
Testament. Unto the death. Stephen’s death is the only example given us, but 
there must have been other martyrdoms. Binding and delivering into prisons. The 
plural, “ prisons,” indicates the extent of the persecution. Both men and women. 
The inclusion of women indicates the bitterness of the persecution. 

Acts 26:4. My manner of life then. Paul, made prisoner in Jerusalem, was 
taken for safe keeping to Cesarea, where he was tried before Governor Felix, and 
kept there for two years in prison. At the end of that period a new governor, Festus, 
came in, who investigated Paul’s case, and allowed Paul to plead before King 
Agrippa II, great-grandson of Herod the Great. These verses are from Paul’s 
famous defence before Agrippa. Which was from the beginning among mine own 
nation. This implies that when Paul was at Tarsus he kept with the Jews, and did 
not mingle with the university men or the other Greeks. Andat Jerusalem. During 
his education under Gamaliel, and when he returned to Jerusalem later. Know all 
the Jews. All, that is, of the Judean Jews, especially those interested in such 
careers. 

5. Having knowledge of me from the first, that is, from my youth. If they be 
willing to testify. The implication is “ that there were some among those who were 
now his accusers who could give evidence about his previous years if they were so 
minded.” — Cambridge Bible. That after the straitest sect of our religion. The 
Sadducees, Essenes, and other Jewish sects were not so strict as the Pharisees. I 
lived a Pharisee. ‘It was a life of complacent self-satisfaction to which he was 
reared (compare Rom. 7 : 7), in bondage to the letter which killeth (2 Cor. 3: 6).” 
— Prof. A. T. Robertson. 

Illustration. “‘ You ‘forgot one thing, didn’t you?’ a father asked his little 
daughter as she was making her evening prayer. He referred to the omitted peti- 
tion, ‘ Make mea good girl.’ ‘I didn’t need to pray that to-night, father,’ she said ; 
“T have been such a good girl to-day.’ ’’ — Rev. John T. Faris, D.D. The Pharisees 
felt no need to pray, “ Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner ! ” 

** Paul never lost the best of his Pharisee feeling. He loved the Jews and the law 
(Rom. 7:12). He felt a desire to attend the feasts (Acts 18:21; 20:16). He 
entered into the religious feeling of the nation ; as a Pharisee he watched for the 
hope of Israel (Acts 23: 6).’’ — Robert E. Speer. 

But Pharisaism chiefly consisted in ‘‘ carefulness about the color of fringes, and 
the tying of tassels, and the lawfulness of meats and drinks ; the tithings of mint, 
anise, and cummin, and the serio-comic questions as to whether in tithing the seed 
it was obligatory also to tithe the stalk ; in the double fasts of the week, and the 
triple prayers 6f the day, and the triple visits to the temple ; in elaborate strainings 
of water and wine, constant rinsings and scourings of brazen cups and pots and 
tables ; in laborious ablutions and bathings of the whole person, with carefully 
tabulated ceremonies and normal gesticulations ; in obtrusive prayers, ostentatious 
almsgiving, broadened phylacteries, petty ritualisms, professional arrogance, reckless 
proselytism, greedy avarice, haughty assertion of preéminence, ill-concealed hypoc- 
risy.”’ — Condensed from Farrar. Much of this was doubtless distasteful to Saul 
from the first ; all of it was instantly cast aside when he came out into “ the sim- 
plicity that is toward Christ ” (2 Cor. 11: 3). 

THE True ZEAL. ‘“ Zeal’ comes from a Greek word meaning “to boil.” Zeal 
cannot be too fervent if the heat arousing it is the fire of God’s Spirit. 

“What we want is enthusiasm. Don’t you be afraid of it. Some people think 
it is fanaticism. Do you know what the word ‘ enthusiasm’ means ? — in God, 
that is what it means.” — D. L. Moody. 

“ Zeal of good works will make you plan and contrive for them ; consult and ask 
advice for them ; it will make you glad when you meet with a hopeful opportunity ; 
it will make you do it largely, and not sparingly and by the halves ; it will make you 
do it speedily, without unwilling backwardness and delay ; it will make you do it 
constantly, to your lives’ end.” — Richard Baxter. : 

II. SAUL’S PERVERTED CONSCIENCE, Acts 26:9, 10. ‘‘ The question has 
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AcTS 26: 4, 5, 9, 10. LESSON II. THIRD QUARTER. 


Acts 26:9. I verily thought with myself that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 

to. And this I also did in Jerusalem: and I both shut up many of the 
saints in prisons, having received authority from the chief priests, and when 
they were put to death I gave my vote against them. 


often been asked, ‘ How was it possible that Paul could help to stone Stephen ? ’ 
The story of his life from childhood is the answer.” — Louise Warren Atkinson. | 

9. I verily thought with myself. Thus Paul excused himself through all his life ; 
seer Tim. 1:13. At the same time he called himself “ less than the least ”’ of all the 
other Christians, because he had persecuted the church. That I ought. These 
Christians had taken a condemned criminal and exalted him into a God whom they 
worshipped ! With Saul’s training this could have seemed nothing but blasphemy. 
Christ had prophesied this very thing (John 16: 2). To do many things contrary to 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth. ‘‘ That is, contrary to the faith of Jesus Christ, 
into whose name believers were to be baptized. ‘ Name’ is constantly used in the 
Old Testament as the equivalent of ‘ Godhead,’ and any Jew who heard the language 
of such a verse as this would understand that the Christians held Jesus to be a divine 
being.’’ — Cambridge Bible. 

to. And this I also did in Jerusalem. With good reason the Jerusalem church 
was cautious in accepting Saul after his conversion. And I shut up many of the 
saints in prison. ‘‘ Saul calls the disciples ‘ saints ’ before Agrippa, identifying him- 
self with them. Before the people, who would have resented the term, he had said 
‘men and women’ (Acts 22 : 4), and identified himself, with the Jews, calling them 
‘brethren’ (Acts 22: 5).’’ — Furneaux. Having received authority from the chief 
priests ; that is, from the Sanhedrin. See Acts 9:2. And when they were put to 
death. Others, it seems, were slain besides Stephen. I gave my vote against them. 
“Literally, the pebble used in voting.’? — Expositor’s Greek Testament. ‘‘ This 
would naturally imply that Saul had been a member of the Sanhedrin ; but it may 
mean no more than the ‘approval’ of Acts 8:1.’ — Furneaux. ‘In this period, 
when Saul was the intimate and 
trusted agent of the Jewish leaders, 
he came to know all that they had 
to say against the new religion and 
all that they had to offer in 
favor of the old. He heard 
the question argued 
againandagain. He 
heard the Scriptures 
cited on either side. 
He heard the per- 
sonal testimonies of 
the Christians who 
were examined be- 
fore the synagogue. 
He heard how their 
lives were altered 
and their whole walk 
and conversation had 
been exalted by their new experience. He weighed these things in his own mind 
and heart. All that happened to him both among the Jews and the Christians was 
unconsciously preparing him for a more efficient apostolate.’’ — Prof. D. A. Hayes. 

How To Get A TRUE Conscience. ‘‘ Conscience is not God ; it is only a part of 
one’s self. To build up a religion about one’s own conscience, as if it were God, is 
simply a refined selfishness — a worship of one part of one’s self by another part of 
one’s self.”” — Rev. D. W. Faunce, D.D. 

Illustration. Dr. Andrew A. Bonar, when a man asked him, “Is not conscience 
a safer guide than the Holy Spirit 2?” answered by another question. Taking out 
his watch, he asked, “‘ Is this watch better than the sun ? ” 
_ “Conscience tells us that we ought to do right, but it does not tell us what right 
is — that we are taught by God’s Word.” — Henry Clay Trumbull. 

Illustration, ‘ As the sundial cannot make known the hour when the sun does 
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The Sanhedrin in Session, 


JULY to. SAUL THE PHARISEE. ACTS 7: 54—8: 3. 


Acts 7:54. Now when they heard these things, they were cut to the 
heart, and they gnashed on him with their teeth. 

55- But he, being full of the Holy Spirit, looked up stedfastly into heaven, 
and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, 

56. And said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God. 

57- But they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and 
rushed upon him with one accord ; 


not shine upon it, so conscience is not a plain or safe guide to duty unless it is en- 
lightened by God’s Word.” — Edwards. 

Three things are essential, if we would have a true conscience: Bible study, 
prayer, and obedience. 

“Then keep thy conscience sensitive; 
No inward token miss; 
And go where Christ entices thee — 
Perfection lies in this.” — PF. W. Faber. 

III. STEPHEN’S GLORIOUS MARTYRDOM, Acts 7: 54—8:3. Stephen 
was one of the greatest of the early Christians. He heads the list of deacons. He 
was a miracle-worker, and a preacher of convincing power (Acts 6:1-10). His 
triumphs in discussion made many enemies, who hired false witnesses, and brought 
him before the Sanhedrin on a charge of blasphemy. His defence before the San- 
hedrin “‘ struck the keynote of Christian freedom.” — Hastings. : 

54. Now when they heard these things. Stephen’s arraignment, charging that 
they and their fathers resisted God’s Holy Spirit. They were cut to the heart. 
Thus also after Peter’s speech, Acts 5:33. And they gnashed on him with their 
teeth. The verb in the Greek contains the analogy of wild beasts. 

55. But he, being full of the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ He knew what was coming. That 

_ fierce gnashing of the teeth meant death. So he was full of — what ? of fear ? of 
indignation at the injustice meted to him ? No: he was ‘ full of the Holy Spirit.’ ” 
— Furneaux. Looked up stedfastly into heaven. Turning away from the raging 
murderers, looking upward in prayer. And saw the glory of God. ‘It cannot be 
that the dying martyr was granted a vision of something that was not real.’? — 
Furneaux. It was such a shining splendor as appeared above the mercy seat of the 
ark. And Jesus standing on the right hand of God. ‘The right hand is the place 
of honor. Elsewhere in the New Testament Jesus is represented as sifting at God’s 
right hand ; Stephen saw him rising to welcome the martyr. 

“To us, with all his constancy, 
Be his rapt vision given, 
To look above by faith, and see 
Revealments bright from heaven.” — William Croswell. 

56. And said, Behold, I see the heavens opened. He was in a closed room, but 
his ecstatic vision saw beyond the ceiling. And the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of God. The use of Christ’s favorite name for himself would indicate 
that Stephen had known Christ in the flesh, while his praying for those who were 
‘slaying him, and his commendation of his spirit to God, indicate that Stephen had 
‘been witness of the last scenes upon the cross. 

57. But they cried out with a leud voice, to silence him. “A cry of horror at 
the blasphemy. The high priest no doubt rent his clothes and gave the verdict, ‘ He 
hath blasphemed.’ ”” — Rackham. And stopped their ears, so as to hear no further. 
Stephen’s declaration that he saw Christ standing at the right hand of God was 
blasphemy in their ears, as a similar declaration on the part of Christ himself had 
been counted blasphemous (Matt. 26:65). And rushed upon him with one accord. 
They do not seem to have waited for a formal sentence of death, and in any case the 
Romans reserved to themselves the right to condemn to death. If Stephen’s execu- 
tion took place in a.p. 36, the year of the recall of Pilate by the Emperor (Tiberius), 
“the high-handed procedure may be explained. At the passover of A.D. 37 the pro- 
consul removed the newly appointed high priest, possibly on account of this very 
usurpation of authority during the interregnum.” — Furneaux. ; 

58. And they cast him out of the city. No man could legally be executed in the 
sacred city itself (Lev. 24:14). So Christ was cast out of Nazareth to be executed 
(Luke 4:29). Stephen probably was led to execution through the same gate as 
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ACTS 7 5A——9 535 ; LESSON Il. THIRD QUARTER. 


58. And they cast him out of the city, and stoned him: and the witnesses 
laid down their garments at the feet of a young man named Saul. 

59. And they stoned Stephen, calling upon the Lord, and saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit. 

60. And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge. And when he had said this, he fell asleep. 


Jesus, namely, the Damascus Gate in the northern wall, which was anciently called 
St. Stephen’s Gate (Masterman). The European guidebooks call the gate in the 
Eastern wall St. Stephen’s Gate, and near it is a rock pointed out to travellers as the 
spot where Stephen was stoned. And stoned him. This terrible punishment was 
that which the law laid down for blasphemy (Lev. 24:14). The custom seems to 
have come from Egypt (Ex. 8: 26). And the witnesses. Formal witnesses of the 
crime were required by law, and they were to cast the first stones (Deut. 17: 7). 
Laid down their garments. Their loose upper garments, taken off that they might 
throw more freely. At the feet of a young man named Saul, “‘ whoevidently had 
charge of the whole proceedings.”” — Prof. S. D. Press. This is the first mention 
of Saul in the New Testament. Very likely he was one of the Cilician Jews whom 
Stephen had defeated in argument (Acts 6:9). How little he thought, as those 
garments were laid at his feet, that the mantle of the martyr was to fall on 
his shoulders ! 

59. And they stoned Stephen. With remarkable reticence, the New Testament 
omits accounts of the sufferings of the martyrs. Calling upon theLord. Stephen 
uttered the first recorded prayer addressed to Jesus. And saying, Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit. As the dying Jesus prayed to God (Luke 23: 46), so Stephen 
prayed to Jesus ; thus early was the deity of Jesus clearly recognized. 

60. And he kneeled down. ‘“‘ The more usual Jewish posture in prayer was 
standing, but kneeling seems to have been the attitude indicative of a special sense 
of dependence.” — New Century Bible. And cried with a loud voice. Stephen 


might have prayed inaudibly, but he wished also to assure his enemies of his for- 
giveness. 
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“He heeded not reviling tones, : hs —— ery nee me of hae 
Nor sold his heart to idle moans, : God's cle pee eed a ae, 
Though cursed and scorned and bruised with stones; O08 SLOP ETIOLS Or eee 


— Tennyson. 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. Thus Christ had prayed on the cross 
(Luke 23:34). Contrast the prayer with the dying malediction of the Old Testa- 
ment martyr, 
Zechariah (2 
Chron. 24: 22). 
Perhaps Ste- 
phen looked at 
Saul as he 
prayed, and had 
him especially 
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/ us how the mar- 
tyrs of Vienna and Lyons took up St. Stephen’s words in their own prayer for their 


persecutors. Compare the famous instance of the last words of Sir Thomas More 
before his judges. The same words formed the dying prayer of James, ‘ the Lord’s 
brother.’ ”? —Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

And when he had said this, he fell asleep. The calm words, “ fall asleep,” are 
often used of death, and never more beautifully than here, where the martyr was 


surrounded by a shouting, angry crowd. Thus Stephen (whose name means “a 
crown ’’) won his crown of martyrdom. 


“Thou by name a Crown impliest; 
Meetly then in pangs thou diest 
For the Crown of Righteousness!” — John Keble. 
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JULY Io. SAUL THE PHARISEE. ACTS 7: 54—8: 3. 


Acts 8:1. And Saul was consenting unto his death. 

And there arose on that day a great persecution against the church which 
was in Jerusalem; and they were all scattered abroad throughout the 
regions of Judea and Samaria, except the apostles. 
ee And devout men buried Stephen, and made great lamentation over 

im. 

3. But Saul laid waste the church, entering into every house, and dragging 

men and women committed them to prison. 


Acts 8:1. And Saul was consenting unto his death. The Greek word implies 
hearty approval, and Paul came to see that such ‘“ consent ” involved equal guilt 
with the murderers (Rom. 1: 32). And there arose on that day a great persecution. 
It started the very day of Stephen’s martyrdom, and had its beginning in that awful 
event. Gamaliel’s advice alone had prevented such an outbreak before this (Acts 5 : 
33-40). This was the first of the long series of persecutions which afflicted the 
church for three centuries. Against the church which was in Jerusalem. The 
persecution speedily extended to the church‘in other cities. And they were all 
scattered abroad. Enough, however, remained in Jerusalem — or returned to 
Jerusalem — to furnish fuel for Saul’s wrath ; see the next verse. Throughout the 
regions of Judza and Samaria. ‘“‘ Probably ‘ Judea’ is here used (as in Acts 1 : 8) 
in the larger or Roman sense, including all Palestine (and so Galilee and Perza) 
save the semi-alien Samaria; compare Acts 10: 37, ‘ All Judea, beginning from 
Galilee.’ ”? — New Century Bible. In the mention of Samaria we have the begin- 
nings of the outreach of the gospel beyond the Jews. Except the apostles. ‘‘ How 
they, the /eaders of the hated sect, could re- 
main in Jerusalem undisturbed, we are not 
told. We should have expected that Saul 
would have laid hands on them first of all. 
Possibly they were more moderate than 
Stephen and other Hellenists, and conse- 
quently more in favor with the Jerusalem 
populace.”’ — Prof. George H. Gilbert. Also, 
as leaders, they would feel obliged to “ stay Va 
by the ship ” as long as any Christians re- eT eI 
mained in Jerusalem. aie if 

2. And devout men buried Stephen. at Sines 
This goes back, of course, to the time be- | jm ai 
fore the scattering of the Christians. “ St. 
Augustine accepted the tradition that both 
Gamaliel and Nicodemus took part in this 
burial of Stephen, and were afterwards laid 
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in the same grave.”— Expositor’s Greek 
Testament. And made great lamentation |-=A%e+.7 ~ + ee el 
overhim. This formal wailing for the dead From a photograph. 


required much courage, and amounted to a 
protest against the action of the Jewish lead- ; 
ers and mob. In the east wall morueE ee ee ek leading 

3. But-Saul laid waste the church. He  40¥%, through tle widron Valley, (sethsemane, 
often made sad reference to these deeds of h 5.424 
Hayoe: Acts 22-44-20 115.2 Cor. 15:9; Gal? 1213, 23; Phil? 3:65 1)Tim. 1° 
13. Entering into every house. He would put the test question, requiring them to 
condemn and disavow Jesus Christ. And dragging men and women. They would 
first be examined in the synagogue. If they proved obdurate, they would be 
beaten and otherwise tortured. Committed them to prison. Probably on the same 
charge as was brought against Stephen, and as groundlessly. They would lose their 
possessions. Soon they would lose their health, in the horribly foul prisons of that 
day. Many of them would be released only by the merciful hand of death. 

Tue Force or A Herorc Exampre. ‘‘ What might not Stephen, with his rare 
gifts of mind and character, have achieved for the early church, if his life had not 
been prematurely cut off! It is the common cry whenever the useful worker is 
struck down. But his early martyrdom may have profited Christendom more than 
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St. Stephen's Gate, Jerusalem. 


LESSON III. THIRD QUARTER. 


ACTS 9: I-I9 a. 


long labors and a natural death could have done. Who can say how far Paul’s life 
was not due to Stephen’s death! ‘ The church owes Paul,’ says Augustine, ‘ to the 
prayer of Stephen.’ And who can tell how many Christians have been braced in 
the arena or at the stake by the example of the first of the noble army of martyrs ? 
or how many have been led to Christ by the story of his faith and courage and Christ- 
like death ? ” — Furneaux. 

“When men do anything for God, the very least thing, they never know where it will end, 
nor what amount of work it will do for him. Love’s secret therefore, is to be always 
doing things for God, and not to mind because they are very little ones.” — F. W. Faber. 

Illustration. On his way home one dark night a man became conscious that some 
one was following him. As he went faster, his pursuer’s pace was hastened. Com- 
ing to a graveyard, he entered to see whether he was really followed. The man 
came after him, and wandered around the cemetery as he did. At last he turned, 
faced the fellow, and asked what he wanted and why he was following him. ‘‘ Do 
you always go home like this? ”’ was the answer. “I am going to Mr. Brown’s 
house with a parcel, and I was told to follow you, as you lived next door, and I 
should find the way. Are you going home at all to-night?” The question for 
every Christian to answer is, ‘‘ Are you going to your long home in such a way that 
you may be safely followed ?”’ 


LESSON III. — July 17. 


THE CONVERSION OF SAUL. — Acts 9: 1-19 4. 
PRINT Acts 9: 1-12, 17-19a. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom | am chief. —1 Tim. 1:15. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. 86: 1-7, 11, 12: 
Reference Material: Acts 22: 1-213; 26: 1-23. 
Primary Topic: LEARNING TO OBEY JESUS. 
Memory Verse: What shall I do, Lord? Acts 22: 10. 
Junior Topic: Saut BrcomeEs A CHRISTIAN. 
Lesson Material: Acts 9: 1-12, 17-109. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: THE PHARISEE BECOMES A CHRISTIAN. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: A Srupy or SauL’s CONVERSION, 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


you can throw upon it, but will make 


The Younger Classes will find this 
lesson full of interest. If you have (you 
can easily make) a sand table, you can 
render the lesson very vivid by con- 
structing the road to Damascus, the 
city wall, Straight Street, and the houses 
of Judas and Ananias. Little blocks of 
wood may represent the men. As you 
move them you will tell the lesson story. 
Then review by having the children 
move them, telling the story to you. 

The Intermediate Classes may use a 
similar method, substituting for the 
sand table a rough map which you will 
construct, and they will copy. Pins 
may be stuck in the map, for the people, 
and moved from place to place. Do not 
close the lesson without making a strong 
appeal for decisions for Christ like the 
one made by Saul. 

The Older Classes will review the 
familiar story, with all the new light 


the lesson in the main a study of con- 
version, based upon this striking ex- 
ample. Consider what elements of Saul’s 
conversion are basal and universal. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: A Study of Saul’s Con- 


version. 
I. A Darx Journey Enps in Licurt, 
aVS2) = 


Saul’s raging spirit. 
Saul’s wide commission. 
Saul’s glorious vision. 
II. Turer Days oF GROPING, vs. 8, 9. 

The leader led. 
Light growing in blindness. 

TIT. Saut Enters THE Licut, vs. 10- 

IQ a. 

A dangerous errand. 
A wonderful prophecy. 


Seeing eyes, seeing soul. 
What is conversion? 
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JuLy 17. THE CONVERSION OF SAUL. ACTS 9: I-19 a. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. Journeying to Damascus,’ by Thomas Roscoe. 


: Poems on the conversion of St. Paul by John Keble 
Time. — Probably A.p. 36 (Hastings, and Richard Crashaw. Newton’s Olney Hymns, 


. . . CXXI. Wilkinson’s long and admirable poem, The 
34 or 35): Tiberius died March 16, Epic of Saul, closes with his conversion. 


A.D. 37. 
Place. — On the road near Dam : 
oy eae oe THE LESSON IN ART. 
‘‘Saul’s Conversion,” by Doré. “The Conversion 
THE ROUND TABLE. of St. Paul,” by Raphael (Vatican); and by Rubens. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 
Damascus, ancient and modern. THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 
Persecution and its effect on the church. : 
Visions in the Bible. Basil Matthews’s Life of St. Paul. Clark’s In 
The nature of conversion. the Footsteps of St. Paul. Wayes’s Paul and His 
The results of conversion. Epistles. Gamble’s St. Paul. Stalker’s Life of Paul. 
The character of Ananias. Miller’s Devotional Hours with the Bible. Baring- 


Gould’s Study of St. Paul. Vaughan’s The Church 

of the First Days: Spurgeon’s Sermons, Vol. XVI. 

THE LESSON IN LITERATURE. Drummond’s The Ideal Life. Phillips Brooks’s The 

: Law of Growth. Morrison’s The Wind on the Heath. 

“The Conversion of St. Paul,” by Henry Alford. | Talmage’s Sermons, Vols. III and VI. Macmillan’s 
“Paul,” by Samuel Johnson. ‘Saul the Persecutor | Gleanings in Holy Fields. 


t? But Saul, yet breathing threatening and slaughter against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord, went unto the high priest, 

2. And asked of him letters to Damascus unto the synagogues, that if he 
found any that were of the Way, whether men or women, he might bring 
them bound to Jerusalem. 


J. A DARK JOURNEY ENDS IN LIGHT, vs. 1-7. The story of Saul, broken 
off at Acts 8: 3, is interrupted to describe some of the results of Saul’s persecutions, 
namely, the scattering of the disciples and the consequent founding of the church in 
distant regions, in Samaria, Ethiopia, and the cities from Azotus to Cesarea; also, 
as appears below, in Damascus. Thus God brought great good out of great evil. 

1. But Saul. Saul’s cruel course is contrasted with the blessed and helpful course 
of Philip. Yet breathing threatening and slaughter. ‘‘ Threatening and slaughter 
was, as it were, the atmosphere in which Saul was living.” — Cambridge Bible. 
Against the disciples of the Lord. He probably thought the Christians all driven 
out from Jerusalem, and his next step was to pursue them to distant cities. Went 
unto the high priest. The centre of Jewish authority. 

2. And asked of him letters. This written commission would be authorized 
by the Sanhedrin. To Damascus. Damascus is probably the oldest inhabited city 
in the world. ‘“ This city, founded according to tradition by a great-grandson of 
Noah, was about a six-days journey from Jerusalem (about one hundred and forty- 
five miles in an air line), and was the home of a very large number of Jews.”’ — Prof. 
George H. Gilbert. The capital of Syria in Old Testament times, it was at this time 
overshadowed by Antioch, the capital under Syria’s Greek kings ; but later, under 
Mohammedan rulers, it regained its importance. It now has about 150,000 in- 
habitants, while Antioch is a mere village. It occupies a beautiful, well-watered 
plain, and it is on the commercial route to the heart of Asia. Damask cloth, Da- 
mascus sword-blades, and the Damascus plum are indications of the industrial and 
agricultural fame of this city. The Abana and the Pharpar, dear to Naaman (2 Kings 
5 : 12), are sparkling and enriching as ever ; and one of the greatest mosques in the 
world is said to occupy the site of Naaman’s temple of Rimmon (2 Kings 5 : 18). 
The traditional house of Naaman (in the midst of a leper settlement) is still shown. 
The ancient wall remains, and the window at the top through which Saul is said to 
have escaped (Acts 9: 25). Modern Damascus is the terminus of three railways. 
It has its electric lights, and ‘‘ trolleys ” jostle camels in its streets. Many Jews of 
Damascus may have heard of Christ, even during his lifetime, and it would be one 
of the most likely refuges for the fleeing Christians of Jerusalem. Unto the syna- 
gogues. Saul regarded Christianity, not as a separate religion, but as a heresy which 
was trying to gain a foothold in the Jewish synagogue. Damascus is said to have 
sixteen synagogues to-day. The Sanhedrin would be recognized as the central 
authority even by synagogues in the foreign city of Damascus. That if he found 
any that were of the Way. A name applied to the Christians, either by themselves 
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3. And as he journeyed, it came to pass that he drew nigh unto Da- 
mascus: and suddenly there shone round about him a light out of heaven : 

4. And he fell upon the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me? 


in memory of Christ’s saying, ‘‘I am the Way,” or by their enemies, in allusion to 
their unusual way of life, somewhat as the followers of Wesley were called Methodists 
because of their original methods. Whether men or women. ‘“ Paul three times 
alludes to his persecution of women as an aggravation of his cruelty (Acts 8:3; 
9:23 22:4).’— Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. He might bring them bound to Jeru- 
salem. Because the Sanhedrin, which tried cases of blasphemy, was in Jerusalem. 

3. And as he journeyed. He evidently travelled on foot (compare vs. 4, 7, 8), 
his baggage transported by carriers or by pack animals. He may have travelled 
north through Samaria, or taken the caravan route along the coast. 


“Along his dark and withering path he came — 
Death in his looks, and terror in his name.” 
— Thomas Roscoe. 


It came to pass that he drew nigh unto Damascus. It was noon (Acts 26 #13), 
the time when travellers in the East usually rest ; but Damascus was in sight, so 
Saul eagerly pushed on. Tradition says he had reached about a mile from the east 
gate of the city, ‘‘ the spot now called Es-Sélehiyeh, where the umbrageous gardens 
of the magnificent city of Damascus first break upon eyes that have been tortured 
by sterile mountains and thirsty plains, and half blinded by the overpowering Syrian 
sun.” — Rev. Francis E. Clark, 
D.D. Here Abraham is said to 
have rested for the last time be- 
fore entering Canaan ; and here 
Mohammed came, and, looking on 
the splendid city in its lovely oasis 
exclaimed, “I will go no farther ; 
there can be but one Paradise for 
man, and mine shall be beyond 
the grave.”” And suddenly, like a 
flash of lightning, there shone 
round about him a light out of 
heaven. It was real light, brighter 
than the dazzling Eastern noonday 
sun (Acts 26:13), which blinded 
Saul, and yet it had strange quali- 
ties, for it did not blind his com- 
panions, though they saw it, as 
well as Saul (Acts 22: 9). 

4. And he fell upon the earth. 
If the light had electrical qualities, 
we can easily see how the shock of 
b it might epytrae to the ground. 

; It was in this flash that Saul 
ec alpen ee re caught sight of the glorified Jesus, 
whom he afterwards spoke of see- 
ing (1 Cor. 15: 8) “as the child untimely born.”’ “ Paul marshals all the generations 
of Christendom by falling flat on his face on the road to Damascus.” — T. DeWitt 
Talmage. 

And heard a voice. A real voice, for Saul’s companions also heard it, though it 
had a meaning for Saul that it could not have for them. Saying unto him, Saul, 
Saul. The words were spoken in Hebrew, ‘‘ Shaul, Shaul” (Acts 26:14). ‘‘ This 
repetition always carries with it warning or reproach in St. Luke: ‘ Martha, Martha ’ 
(Luke ro: 41), ‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem’ (Luke 13: 34), ‘Simon, Simon’ (Luke 22: 
31).” — Rackham. Why persecutest thou me? Saul might well answer that he 
was not persecuting Christ but his disciples ; but he makes no such excuse, knowing 
well that Christ was so closely bound in love to his followers that, as Christ had said, 
whatever was done to the least of them, of good or of evil, was done to him. 
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5. And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And he said, Iam Jesus whom 
thou persecutest : 

6. But rise, and enter into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou 
must do. 


“Then flashed it on thy spirit mightily 
That thou hadst spurned a love that died for thee! 
And all the pride went down in whelming flood 
Of boundless shame and boundless gratitude.” — Samuel Johnson. 


“It is hard for thee to kick against the goad,”’ Jesus added (Acts 26: 14), using a 
familiar proverb, found in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Saul had been like a fractious 
ox, kicking back against the spiked goad with which he was driven : knowing in his 
heart that he was do- , aay Risener: ; 
ing terrible things, sin- SS 
ful things, yet going : 
right on and doing 
them. 

5. And he said, 
Who art thou, Lord ? 
Was it possible that 
this glorious vision 
could be the despised, 
crucified Nazarene ! 
The very thought was 
absurd to Saul, and 
yet it must have been 
borne in upon his soul. 
“Lord” is a recogni- 
tion of the power and 
majesty of the un- 
known Speaker. And 
he said, I am Jesus 
whom thou persecut- 
est. “The appear- 
ance of Christ, though 
in a glorified body, 
must have been like 
that which he wore 
in his humanity; and 
since Saul does not recognize Jesus, we miay almost certainly conclude that he had 
not known him during his earthly life.” — Cambridge Bible. 

“Who art thou, Lord?’ he falters forth : — 
So shall Sin ask of heaven and earth 
At the last awful day. 
‘When did we see thee suffering nigh, 
And passed thee with unheeding eye? 
Great God of judgment, say!’” — John Keble. 

“ What shall I do, Lord?” was Saul’s next bewildered question (Acts 22: 10). 
With his Pharisaic devotion to outward deeds, he did not understand that being, 
rather than doing, was the first necessity for him. 


“Now, Lord, I would be thine alone; 
Come, take possession of thine own, 
For thou hast set me free; 
Released from Satan’s hard command, 
See all my powers waiting stand 
To be employed by thee.” — John Newton. 


6. Butrise. The words havea hidden meaning: Saul’s entrance into Christianity 
was not to bea fall, but a glorious ascent. ‘‘ When God finds us in our sins we should 
rise instantly, turn our faces resolutely away from our wasted past, and put into the 
days that remain all we can of strength and beauty.’ — J. R. Miller. And enter 
into the city. Saul knew well that there were Christians in Damascus, and he would 
belong among them; but what a different entrance he had planned! And it shall 
be told thee what thou must do. One step at a time — that is the rule of the Chris- 
tian life, which is a life of faith. If Saul had been told at the beginning all about 
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7. And the men that journeyed with him stood speechless, hearing the 
voice, but beholding no man. 

8. And Saul arose from the earth; and when his eyes were opened, he 
saw nothing; and they led him by the hand, and brought him into Da- 


mascus. ee 
g. And he was three days without sight, and did neither eat nor drink. 


the long way of hardship which he was to travel, would he have had the courage to 
enter upon it ? 

7. And the men that journeyed with him. They were to transport his luggage 
and help him bring his prisoners back to Jerusalem. Stood speechless. Amazed 
by the great light and the mysterious 
sound. They also had fallen upon the 
ground at first (Acts 26:14), but seem 
to have risen before Saul. Hearing the 
voice, but beholding no man. ‘‘ Voice” 
is in the margin translated ‘‘ sound.” 
Perhaps only Saul understood the words 
which Jesus spoke. It was an individ- 
ual message as well as an individual 
vision. 

Il. THREE DAYS OF GROPING, 
vs. 8,9. ‘‘ God sees, what man is so 
slow to see, the value of a season of 
spiritual suffering, to those more es- 
pecially whom he destines for a high 
place in his ministry and his glory.” — 
Dean C. J. Vaughan. 

8. And Saul arose from the earth. 
In obedience to Christ’s command. 
And when his eyes were opened. That 
is, when his eyelids were parted. He 
saw nothing. ‘‘ This blindness was the 
clearest proof that the appearances 
vouchsafed to him had been a reality.” 
—Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

Illustration. Compare the parable 
of the Pharisee and the publican. ‘‘My 
brother, when like the publican you see nothing, you see Christ. When you see that 
your best is rags, you see Christ’s riches.’’ — Rev. George H. Morrison, D.D. 

And they led him by the hand. What a humiliation for the proud, active, and 
self-determined man ! What asymbol of the divine guidance whch he had spurned 
and which for the rest of his life he was gladly to accept ! Thus Saul 

“Entered the city walking, led and blind, 
Bondslave henceforth to the One Worthy Name.” 
— William Cleaver Wilkinson. 

And brought him into Damascus, to the house of a Jew named Judas, who was 
to have entertained him. 

o. And he was three days without sight. ‘‘ He is crucified with Christ, and the 
three days of darkness are like the three days in the tomb. But on the third day 
with Christ he rises from the dead in baptism.” — Rackham. ‘‘In these three days, 
it may be said with confidence, Paul got at least a partial hold of all the truths he 
afterwards proclaimed to the world, for his whole theology is nothing but the explica- 
tion of his own conversion.’’ — James Stalker, And did neither eat nor drink. This 
fast, like that of Jesus in the wilderness, was not a religious rite, or a preparation of 
the spirit for what was to come ; Saul was simply too deep in thought and prayer to 
desire food. 

Ill. SAUL ENTERS INTO THE LIGHT, vs. 1o-19 a. ‘‘ Saul’s conversion was 
not to rest on his own statement unsupported. It was for this reason that he was 
struck with blindness, and was miraculously healed by Ananias, and a vision was 
accorded to the latter with testimony as to the apostleship of the convert.” — S. 
Baring-Gould. 


From a photograph by Wilson. 
Traditional House of Ananias, Damascus. 
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to. Now there was a certain disciple at Damascus, named Ananias; and 
the Lord said unto him in a vision, Ananias. And he said, Behold, I am 
here, Lord. 

11. And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go to the street which is 
called Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for one named Saul, a 
man of Tarsus: for behold, he prayeth ; 

12. And he hath seen a man named Ananias coming in, and laying his 
hands on him, that he might receive his sight. 


to. Now there was a certain disciple at Damascus. There is a tradition that he 
was one of the seventy whom Christ sent forth. Tradition still points out ‘in the 
Christian quarter of the city, the house of Ananias, with the words ‘ Ananiz Domus’ 
over the door. It is now a Greek Catholic church, far more neat and tidy than many 
such little churches. Down a flight of stairs we go, and find the traditional house of 
Ananias to be a cave-like grotto. On the walls are pictures of Ananias baptizing 
Paul, while Judas stands near by.” — Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. Named Ananias. 
The name has a beautiful significance, ‘‘ Jehovah has been gracious,” most appropriate 
to this Ananias. It is well that in his case, as in that of Saul’s host, Judas, two names 
of ill omen are in some measure redeemed to pleasanter associations. Paul (Acts 22: 
12) describes him as a devout man, honored by all the Jews in Damascus. And the 
Lord said unto him in a vision, Ananias. By “the Lord” is meant Jesus; see 
verse 17. Note the many points of likeness between this visit of Ananias to Saul 
and that of Peter to Cornelius (Acts Io). 

tr. Go to the street which is called Straight. This is the main street of Da- 
mascus, running straight from the eastern to the western gate of the city. The 
traveller in Paul’s time ‘found him- ee 
self in the splendid colonnade of a great ‘ : non srippiews 53 
Roman street. Looking down the great 
avenue withits rows of marble columns, 
between the footpaths and the central 
chariot way, he saw a triumphal arch 
spanning the street with triple way be- 
neath it.””— Basil Matthews. ‘‘ The 
modern Straight Street furnishes one of 
the few carriage roads in the city, and, 
compared with most, is clean and airy. 
It was built by Saladin, we are told, 
and much of it is now covered in witha 
substantial roof. The bazars on either 
side are among the most interesting of 
all in the city.’”’—Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, D.D. And inquire in the house 
of Judas. Tradition still points out 
this house, which ‘‘is now a little 
mosque, and opposite is a fountain let 
into the wall, where Saul is said to 
have been baptized.” — Clark. “It 
brings Jesus very close to notice that 


he knew the names of the streets and From a photograph by Wilson. 
where each person lived. Christ in Street Called Straight, Damascus. 

heaven to-day knows the house we live The street is now covered by an arched roof. 

in, and the street, and hears our pray- 

ers.”” — J. R. Miller. For one named Saul, .. . for behold, he prayeth. ‘‘ The 


Pharisees were noted for their prayers, but Paul was now offering his first real prayer. 
eee We have heard of seven wonders of the world, and of other marvels concerning 
which men cry, ‘ Behold’; but that which strikes God most is a praying man, a 
sinner praying.” — C. H. Spurgeon. 

12. And he hath seen a man named Ananias, etc. The implication is that Saul 
was unacquainted with Ananias. Jesus relates Saul’s new vision to show Ananias 
that his way was all prepared before him, and by Jesus himself. 

Tuer FEAR or ANANIAS (vs. 13, 14). The knowledge of Saul which Ananias then 
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17. And Ananias departed, and entered into the house; and laying his 
hands on him said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, who appeared unto 
thee in the way which thou camest, hath sent me, that thou mayest receive 
thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Spirit. 

18. And straightway there fell from his eyes as it were scales, and he 
received his sight; and he arose and was baptized ; 

1g. And he took food and was strengthened. 


showed proves that some time had elapsed since Saul began his persecutions in 
Jerusalem. Also, Ananias had learned of Saul’s commission from the Sanhedrin 
to arrest the Christians in Damascus. Probably the Jerusalem Christians had sent 
some speedy message of warning ahead of Saul. 

THE GREAT FUTURE BEFORE SAUL (vs. 15, 16). Christ’s answer to the fears of 
Ananias was a prophecy regarding Saul. He was the Lord’s ‘“‘ chosen vessel’ to 
carry Christianity not only to Jews but to Gentiles, and not only to the lowly but 
even to kings (as to Agrippa and at Rome). Moreover, he was to prove his loyalty 
to Christ by suffering many things for him, just as he had made so many Christians 
to suffer. It was a wonderful prophecy, carried out to the letter in Saul’s subsequent 
career. It at once quieted the fears of Ananias, and sent him confidently on his 


errand. ; ; 
“4 chosen vessel of his will, “Thus, Lord of grace, to all thy will 


He fought the fight of faith; Obedient may we be; 


s : And follow meekly in his steps 
And gained the crown of righteousness } 
Ohediane unica leathe Ev’n as he followed thee.’ 


— Henry Alford. 

17. And Ananias departed, obeying Christ’s command, as we may believe, with- 
out fear or hesitation, even when he came into the presence of the powerful and 
dreaded persecutor. And laying his hands on him. ‘“ This symbolic act bodied 
forth the truth that it was as a member of the Messianic society that the blessing 
was vouchsafed to Saul.”” — New Century Bible. Said, Brother Saul. ‘“‘‘ Brother’ 
shows how completely Ananias had accepted the testimony regarding Saul’s changed 
condition, and his destiny as a Christian evangelist.”” — Prof. George H. Gilbert. 
The Lord, even Jesus. ‘“‘ The words must have further reassured Saul — the title 
by which he had himself addressed Jesus is more than justified.” — Expositor’s 
Greck Testament. Who appeared unto thee in the way which thou camest. More 
may have been told Ananias in the vision than is recorded ; or a general report of 
what had happened to Saul may have been spread throughout Damascus, and have 
come to the ears of Ananias. Hath sent me. ‘“ Nothing could be more beautiful 
than the way in which this servant of God approached the man who had come to 
the city to take his life.” — James Stalker. That thou mayest receive thy sight. 
Physical sight, and also his spiritual vision. 

“Why, Lord, this twofold glory of thy ray, 
Giving him sight whose sight it takes away? 
Paul in that night God’s inner light shall find : 
That he may see the Christ his eyes are blind.’’ — Richard Crashaw. 

And be filled with the Holy Spirit. Whether Saul was filled with the Holy Spirit 
at this time or later we are not told, but his whole life is evidence that the Holy Spirit 
was with him in great power. 

18. And straightway. The immediateness of the cure proved its miraculous 
nature. There fell from his eyes as it were scales. Luke, the physician, uses 
technical medical terms in the Greek translated “ fell’ and “ scales,” words that 
he alone uses of the New Testament writers. ‘“‘ We may suppose that Luke had 
often heard Paul relate how he felt at that moment.” — Hackett. And he received 
his sight. Many scholars, however, believe that Paul never fully recovered his 
vision ; indeed, that acute ophthalmia was the “ thorn in the flesh ” against which 
he struggled all his life. He constantly used an amanuensis, and when he signed his 
letters signed them in a large hand (Gal. 6: 11). He could not recognize the high 
priest across the council chamber (Acts 23:5). He wrote that the Galatian Chris- 
tians would gladly have plucked out their own eyes and given them to him (Gal. 4: 
15). And he arose. ‘ Not perhaps literally, but in the sense of bestirring himself.” 
— New Century Bible. And was baptized. His meditations and prayers of the 
three days may have made him ready for baptism ; but even if not, he was eager for 
it after the Christian, Ananias, had worked the miracle on his eyes. 
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_19. And he took food and was strengthened. Perhaps this first meal was eaten 
with the Damascus Christians at their common meal, the love feast (Agape) and 
communion (Eucharist). 

Wuat Is Conversion ? “The conversion of the apostle Paul was the greatest 
event in the history of the Christian Church. It was undertaken by our Lord him- 
self, who appeared personally on the scene, haloed by the glory of heaven.” — Rev. 
Hugh Macmillan, D.D. But Christ rejoices as much in the conversion of the most 
insignificant soul as in that of Paul, for both are eternal ; and in the one event he is 
present no less than in the other. 

Prof. William James, the philosopher, thus defined conversion: ‘To be con- 
verted, to be regenerated, are so many phrases which denote the process, gradual or 
sudden, by which a self hitherto divided, and consciously wrong, inferior, and un- 
happy, becomes unified and consciously right, superior, and happy, in consequence 
of its hold upon religious realities.’”’ Conversion is turning to Jesus Christ, making 
his motives ours, yielding ourselves to him, trusting in him, rejoicing in him. It is 
the entrance into the true life of the soul. 

Illustration. A Chinese who applied for admission to the church was asked, 
“ How did you find Jesus ?”’ He replied, “‘ I no find Jesus at all ; Jesus found me.” 

Illustration. ‘Talmage tells of a young woman who had been blind all her life, 
but gained her sight by an operation. Her mother was dead, and her first desire 
was to see her father, who had cared for her so tenderly through all the years of dark- 
ness. When she saw him, noble in appearance as in reality, she cried out, ‘“‘ Just to 
think that I had this father so many years and never knew him!’’ Even so is the 
joyful surprise of the converted sinner when first he sees his Saviour, who has loved 
the sinner for so many years, but he has been blind to his love. 


LESSON IV. — July 24. 
SAUL PROCLAIMS JESUS AS THE CHRIST. — Acts 9: 19 b-30. 
GOLDEN TEXT. — Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.— Matt. 16:16. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. 40: 6-11. 

Reference Material: Acts 18: 24-28. 

Primary Topic: SAuL TELLING OTHERS ABOUT JESUS. 
Memory Verse: I am not ashamed of the gospel. 

Junior Topic: SAvuL WINNING OTHERS TO JESUS. 
Memory Verse: Acts 9: 20. 

Intermediate and Senior Topic: GETTING READY FoR A NEW CAREER. 
Lesson Material: Acts 9: 23-25; Gal. 1: 15-17; Acts 9: 26-30. 

Topic for Young People and Adults: Sau. Brecins His Munistry. 
Lesson Material: Acts 9: 19 )-30; Gal. 1: 15-17. 


Rom. 1: 16. 


went. Take a blue string and stretch 
it from one pin to another, thus marking 
on the map the course of Saul’s journeys. 
Make much of Saul’s courage and per- 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Younger Classes will again find 
the sand map useful. Construct a map 


on a large scale, marking Damascus, 
Sinai, Jerusalem, Cesarea, and Tarsus. 
Of course only the broadest outlines are 
possible. Have a piece of wood, painted 
blue or gilded, represent Saul and move 
it from place to place as the story un- 
folds. Then have the pupils tell the 
story and move the representation of 
the apostle from place to place. é 

The Intermediate Classes will again 
use the map, one of the pupils having 
drawn beforehand an outline of Arabia 
and Palestine. Mount it on wood and 
stick in pins at the places where Saul 


sistency in the face of danger. 

The Older Classes will find their 
chief point of interest to be the period 
of retirement in Arabia. Let them re- 
view the Old Testament Scriptures that 
Saul must have reviewed, and see to 
what conclusions he must have been led 
in the light of his experience. Paul was 
at this time building up his theology, 
which is the theology of the Christian 
church. What are the foundation stones 
of that theology ? and how does our 
lesson show Paul putting this theology 
into practice ? 
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LESSON IV. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time.—If Saul was converted in 
A.D. 36, the three years of his retirement 
in Arabia were A.D. 36-38. Returning 
to Damascus in A.D. 38, he may have 
been driven out and have gone to Jeru- 
salem in the same year. Hastings places 
all these events one or two years earlier. 

Place. — Damascus, an unknown por- 
tion of Arabia, Jerusalem. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The place of meditation in religion. 
Paul’s studies in Arabia. 

The character of Paul’s preaching. 
Paul’s evangelistic zeal. 

Nature of the synagogue service. 
The character of Barnabas. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Abbott’s Life and Letters of Paul. Matheson’s 
Spiritual Development of St. Paul. Robertson’s 
Epochs in the Life of Paul. Iverach’s St. Paul, His 
Life and Times. Erdman’s Acts. Lee’s Eventful 


Nights in Bible History. Newbolt’s Words of Ex- 
hortation. William Robertson’s Studies in the Acts. 
Iverach’s St. Paul. Meyer’s Paul, a Servant of Jesus 
Christ. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: Saul Begins His Ministry. 
I. Sayt’s Prompt TESTIMONY, 

LQ 0-21. 
Proclaiming Christ in the synagogues. 
An amazing exhibition of the power of the gospel. 
II. Saur’s PRAYERFUL PREPARATION, 
Wie 22% ‘ 
The sojourn in Arabia. 
Meditation and prayer give power for Christian work. 
III. DANGER IN DAMASCUS, VS. 23-25. 


The proof of the gospel. 
Enemies of the gospel. 
Safety with Christ. 


IV. PERIL IN JERUSALEM, vs. 26-30. 


The Jerusalem Christians are cautious. 
The friendship of Barnabas. 

More hostility. 

Back in Tarsus. 

The Christian’s courage and confidence. 


vs. 


19. And he was certain days with the disciples that were at Damascus. 
20. And straightway in the synagogues he proclaimed Jesus, that he is 


the Son of God. 


21. And all that heard him were amazed, and said, Is not this he that 


in Jerusalem made havoc of them that called on this name? and he had 
come hither for this intent, that he might bring them bound before the 
chief priests. 


I. SAUL’S PROMPT TESTIMONY, vs. 19 b-21. Saul was not ready to 
preach immediately after his conversion ; his mind was ina tumult. ‘‘ Retirement 
might be necessary ; but first, in the very synagogue where he had meant to arrest 
those who believed in Jesus, he would proclaim his own belief in Jesus.”” — W. M. 
Furneaux. 

1g. And he was certain days. Probably only a short time. With the disciples 
that were at Damascus. ‘“ Ananias was far from being the only Christian in Da- 
mascus.” — Speaker’s Commentary. ‘‘ One wonders what he did with his commis- 
sion from the Sanhedrin and with the letters he got from the high priest! His 
companions, too, and the soldiers — what became of them? What sort of report 
did they carry back to Jerusalem of these strange doings? We can only wonder.” 
— William Robertson. 

20. And straightway. Probably at the beginning of the ‘certain days,” im- 
mediately after his baptism. ‘‘ Straightway”’ is a favorite word with Luke; it 
was also most characteristic of Paul’s life. That vigorous apostle left ‘‘ procrastina- 
tion ” out of his dictionary. In the synagogues. ‘‘ This plural shows that the Jews 
were very numerous in Damascus.” — Speaker’s Commentary. He proclaimed 
Jesus. Already Saul was ‘“‘ determined not to know anything save Jesus Christ ” 
(1 Cor. 2:2). That he is the Son of God, and therefore the long-expected Messiah. 
“The synagogue service made it possible for hearers to ask questions. To such 
questioning Paul was subjected. How could he reconcile the doctrine that Jesus 
was the Messiah with historic precedent and the Mosaic law? Paul was not one 
to hold inconsistent opinions in different hemispheres,of his brain. He felt that he 
must study.” — Lyman Abbott. Hence his retirement into Arabia. 

21. And all that heard him were-amazed. Not the Christians, of course, but the 
unbelieving Jews. And said, Is not this he that in Jerusalem made havoc? “ Made 
havoc” is found in the New Testament only here and in Gal. 1: 13, 23. Evidently 
Luke remembers what Paul had told him and uses Paul’s characteristic word. Of 
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them that called on this name. That is, on the name of Jesus, praying to Jesus as 
divine, a proof of their Christian discipleship. And he had come hither .. . that 
he might bring them bound before the chief priests. ‘‘ It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of St. Paul’s conversion as one of the evidences of Christianity. 
That the same man who, just before, was persecuting Christianity with the most 
violent hatred, should come all at once to believe in him whose followers he had 
been seeking to destroy, — what is this but a victory which Christianity owed to 


nothing but the spell of its own inherent power ?’? — F. W. Farrar. 
II. SAUL’S PRAYERFUL PREPARATION, v. 22. In Gal. 1: 16-18, and there 
alone, we are told of Saul’s retirement to Arabia: ‘‘I went away into Arabia ; and 


again I returned unto Damascus. Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem.” 
The period of three years probably extended from Saul’s conversion, through the 
first preaching in 
Damascus, the Ara- 
bian sojourn, the 
second preaching, 
and the escape from 
Damascus. How 
much of the time 
was spent in Arabia 
we are not told; 
“his retirement,” 
says Stalker, ‘‘ may 
have lasted a year . 
or more.”’ Nor are — 
we told to which 
part of the vaguely 
defined region called 
Arabia he went. 
“The desert lies in 
close proximity to 
the Damascene oasis. 
Possibly he went 
no farther than the 7 
fastnesses of Hauran From a photograph by Wilson. 
[immediately to the The Sinai Valley. 

south, between Da- 

mascus and Gilead]. Stanley and others conjecture that he sought the solitude of Mt. 
Sinai, with which he seems to show some acquaintance in Gal. 4 : 25.’”’ — Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. Tf he went to the Sinai region, he visited ‘fa 
spot hallowed by great memories, and by the presence of other great men of revela- 
tion. Here Moses had seen the burning bush and communed with God on the top 
of the mountain. Here Elijah had roamed in his season of despair and drunk anew 
at the well of inspiration.” — James Stalker. 

During this retirement in Arabia Saul “‘ restudied the prophecies, reéxamined the 
law, recreated his philosophy. There, too, he settled, perhaps not without conflict, 
his life purpose.”” — Lyman Abbott. ‘‘ Earning his bread by making tents for the 
Bedouins, he probably took little bread, and dwelt beneath few tabernacles. Doubt- 
less it was a time of watching and fasting, perhaps of those very watchings and fast- 
ings which at a future day he catalogued among his labors.’’ — George Matheson. 

About his work in Arabia Paul ‘‘ does tell one thing in Gal. 1: 16, ‘ Straightway I 
conferred not with flesh and blood.’ He did not wish to talk with men now, but 
with God.” — Prof. A. T. Robertson. ‘‘ His old theory of life had been shattered ; 
and what he had regarded as attainments, advantages, and permanent possessions 
had become valueless. He had read the ancient Scriptures with a veil over his 
heart ; now he makes an opportunity to read them again with open mind and re- 
ceptive heart, and he finds that Jesus Christ is the kind of Messiah he ought to have 
expected. After his term of solitude he comes forth, the only man of his time who 
had thoroughly grasped, and was prepared to carry out, the purpose of his crucified 


and risen Lord.” — Prof. James Iverach. 

22. But Saul increased the more in strength. ‘‘ The tense implies a continuous 
growth in power, obviously in the spiritual power which enabled the apostle to carry 
on his work.’’ — Ellicott. And confounded the Jews that dwelt at Damascus. 
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22. But Saul increased the more in strength, and confounded the Jews 
that dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is the Christ. 

23. And when many days were fulfilled, the Jews took counsel together 
to kill him: 

24. But their plot became known to Saul. And they watched the gates 
also day and night that they might kill him: 

25. But his disciples took him by night, and let him down through the 
wall, lowering him in a basket. 


“ Confounded ”’ is in the Greek tense which implies continued action ; evidently 
this testimony of Saul’s had a wide and long-continued influence. Proving that this 
is the Christ. Saul’s proofs would consist of citations from the Old Testament 
prophecies universally held to refer to the Messiah, such as Isaiah 53, and in show- 
ing that the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus exactly paralleled those prophecies. 
For the facts as to Jesus Saul could turn to numerous witnesses of the miracles and 
actual auditors of Christ who were doubtless there in Damascus and in the syna- 
gogues where he spoke. Such evidence would certainly ‘“ confound ” the Jews, as 
it has confounded unbelievers in all ages since. 

III. DANGER IN DAMASCUS, vs. 23-25. ‘‘ Thus first in Damascus Saul 
began to preach Christ. From the first, too, began ‘ the perils from his own country- 
men,’ which were to continue all his life.’”? — 
Prof. James Iverach. 

23. When many days were fulfilled. A 
longer period than the “ certain days”’ of 
verse 19. The Jews took counsel to- 
gether. The fact that Saul does not 
seem to have appealed to the chiefs 
of the organized Jewish community 
‘/ in Damascus would indicate that 
‘| they also had joined the plot. To 

i kill him. So far did their bigotry 
and hatred go that nothing short of 
Saul’s life would content them. It 
was Saul’s Phari- 
saic spirit exer- 


cised against him- 

~ self. 

24. But their 

plot became 

c known to Saul. 

on acon es pay OM TV It involved many 

, V ig a apne ) persons, not only the 

V6 eee Jews but also seemingly 

es 9 Greek and _ Arabian 

officers ; no wonder it 

leaked out. And they 

A Portion of the City Wall of Damascus, watched the gates also 

Scene et ra es eer sah es ey poms to the wall between the day and night. Acting 

moun manta al ine chee it as the place from which Paul was let in conjunction with the 

\ governor (2 Cor. 11: 

32), or by his authority. This governor was under the Arabian king Aretas, who at 

that time held sway over Damascus, probably by permission of the Romans. That 
they might kill him, as he attempted to flee through some city gate. 

25. But his disciples. Saul must have labored for some time in Damascus in 
order to gather a body of disciples. Took him by night, when the guards would be 
least vigilant. And let him down through the wall. ‘“ This expression combined 
with that of 2 Cor. 11 : 33 may be best explained by the supposition that there was a 
window in the wall, possibly the window of a house which stood against the wall.’? — 
Prof. George H. Gilbert: Thus Rahab let the spies down from the wall of Jericho 
(Josh. 2:15), and Michal let down David through a window to save him from King 
Saul (1 Sam. 19:12). The ancient wall of Damascus is still standing, and it has a 
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26. And when he was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to 
the disciples: and they were all afraid of him, not believing that he was a 
disciple. 

27. But Barnabas took him, and brought him to the apostles, and de- 
clared unto them how he had seen the Lord in the way, and that he had 
oie to him, and how at Damascus he had preached boldly in the name 
of Jesus. 


window which is pointed out as the one through which Saul was lowered. Lowering 
him in a basket. A large, soft basket called a spuris. ‘That those who aided 
Paul’s escape should have used a basket for the purpose was entirely natural, accord- 
ing to the present customs of the country. It is the sort of vehicle which people 
employ there now if they would lower a man into a well, or raise him into the upper 
story of a house.” — Prof. H. B. Hackett. ‘ Without a word of farewell Saul dis- 
appeared in the darkness, and by lonely paths through the gardens and vineyards 
he got clear away from the city ere the watchers at the gates learned that their prey 
had escaped. Strange thoughts must have been in his heart as he walked hurriedly 
under the glittering stars. Three years before he had ridden toward Damascus, the 
representative of the Sanhedrin, with soldiers behind him, and yet withal a miserable 
man. Now he is escaping from it —a hunted disciple of Jesus of Nazareth, and yet 
with joy thrilling in his heart.’’ — William Robertson. 

IV. PERIL IN JERUSALEM, vs. 26-30. Now we see Saul returning to the 
Holy City, which he had left on his savage errand three years before. ‘‘ How changed 
since then his feelings, his sins, his hapes ! And what emotions of gratitude dilate 
his breast as he thinks of that Saviour whom once he persecuted, but whom it is now 
his dearest joy to serve and glorify !”? — Bishop Alfred Lee. 

26. And when he was come to Jerusalem. ‘It must have been a moment of 
deep feeling and painful suggestiveness to St. Paul when he found himself back again 
in the streets of Jerusalem, where the ground seemed yet moistened with the blood 
of that holy man whose memory and whose constancy haunted him, ‘ thy martyr 
Stephen’; Jerusalem, where the scenes of that great mystery against which he had 
raged and frantically scoffed now invited him as a pilgrim.” — Canon Newbolt. 
He assayed to join himself to the disciples. He knew now where he belonged, he had 
discovered that he was of their spiritual kindred. And they were all afraid of him. 
They had probably heard vaguely that Saul had had a strange experience near 
Damascus and had not persecuted the Christians there ; but he had been hidden 
in Arabia, and his recent preaching in Damascus had not come to their ears, so that 
when he suddenly appeared in Jerusalem they thought only of the Saul whom they 
bitterly remembered as a savage persecutor. If they knew of his preaching in 
Damascus, ‘‘ they may have suspected that it was somehow all a trick.” — New 
Century Bible. Part of the penalty of wrongdoing is the difficulty of restoration in 
the good opinion of honorable men. Not believing that he was.a disciple. ‘ This 
is a common experience for those who confess their Christian faith ; in fact, many 
persons hesitate to make such confession for fear of being regarded as hypocrites. 
Yet it is better to have the world regard us as false when we know we are sincere, 
than to have the world trust us when in our hearts we are untrue to the Christ we are 
afraid to confess ; a secret believer is a hypocrite.”” — Prof. Charles R. Erdman. 

27. But Barnabas. This Levite very early proved his devotion to Christ in a 
most practical way (Acts 4:36, 37). He was “a son of consolation,” and showed 
his kindly spirit in this instance. He had lived in Cyprus, and from that island 
“ Barnabas might well have been sent to the famous University of Tarsus, and so 
have made the acquaintance of Saul.’”’ — Expositor’s Greek Testament. There is an 
ancient tradition that Barnabas had been Saul’s fellow student under Gamaliel. 
Took him and brought him to the apostles. Paul says (Gal. 1: 18, 19) that he met 
at this time only the two leaders of the apostles, Peter and James, the Lord’s brother. 
Very likely Saul was received into the home of Mary, mother of Mark and sister of 
Barnabas (Col. 4:10). “We want the spirit of a St. Barnabas, with his kind, 
gentle, strong touch, to rescue for Christ souls among some of whom we may even 
find the making of a saint and the stuff which may become an apostle.”” — Canon 
Newbolt. And declared unto them how he had seen the Lord in the way. Nothing 
less than such a marvellous occurrence would account for Saul’s change in character 
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28. And he was with them going in and going out at Jerusalem, 

29. Preaching boldly in the name of the Lord : and he spake and disputed 
against the Grecian Jews; but they were seeking to kill him. 

30. And when the brethren knew it, they brought him down to Cesarea, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus. 


and life. And that he had spoken to him. Saul could report Christ’s own com- 
mission, taking the place of that of the Sanhedrin. And how at Damascus he had 
preached boldly. Boldness was required there, as the event proved. Saul had 
proved the reality of his conversion by submitting himself to the same sort of persecu- 
tion as he himself had stirred up. In the name of Jesus. Another proof of the 
reality of Saul’s conversion was the fact that he did not exalt himself, but Jesus. 
This humility characterizes all true conversions. 

28. And he was with them going in and going out at Jerusalem. ‘‘ That is, Saul was 
in intimate daily intercourse (compare Acts 1: 21) with the apostolic circle, in particu- 
lar.” — New Century Bible. How many eager questions he must have asked regarding 
Jesus, and what wonderful things he learned! ‘‘ It is surely an innocent use of the 
imagination to think of Saul and Peter sitting or walking together on the housetop, 
when the sun was westering, conversing of the great past. What Peter could not 
tell Saul, James could, for he had shared the home of Nazareth.” — F. B. Meyer. 

29. Preaching boldly in the name of the Lord, as he had done in Damascus, and 
with the same reason calling for courage. To preach “in the name of the Lord ” 
is to preach in his spirit, magnifying him and relying on his power. All effective 
preaching and Christian teaching is “‘in his name.’’ And he spake and disputed 
against the Grecian Jews, Jews from foreign lands, Greek-speaking Jews. Saul 
himself was one of them, and “‘ would naturally turn to these Jews from abroad, find- 
ing his way first of all, perhaps, to the synagogue of the Cilicians (Acts 6: 9).’? — 
Prof. George H. Gilbert. There he may have begun his persecuting career by dis- 
puting with Stephen. But they were seeking to kill him. Saul was in Jerusalem 
only fifteen days (Gal. 1: 18), but that was long enough for so ardent a spirit to 
arouse the bitter enmity of his former associates in persecution. Thus Saul’s life 
was twice in danger, perhaps within a month. He was to become thoroughly accus- 
tomed to such hazards. ‘‘ It is easy to explain why they would not accept his testi- 
mony. There was too much of the Cross in it. He had discovered aspects of the 
death of Jesus which were in keen antagonism to all that savored of Pharisaism. 
It was sufficiently mortifying to their pride to learn that the son of the carpenter 
was the long-anticipated Messiah ; but to be told further that the true life could 
only be entered by union with that supreme act of self-renunciation was intolerable.”’ 
— Ff, B. Meyer. 

30. And when the brethren. ‘‘ The expression seems expressly used to imply 
that the disciples at Jerusalem recognized Saul as a brother.’’ — Expositor’s Greek 
Testament. Knewit. The Christians would have many relatives and acquaintances 
among the hostile Jews ; it would be difficult to keep a plot from their knowledge 
very long. They brought him down to Cesarea, the Roman capital, on the coast. 
At Caesarea Saul may have met Philip the evangelist, one of the seven deacons, a: 
friend and associate of the martyred Stephen, at whose house he stayed years after- 
ward (Acts 21: 8). And sent him forth to Tarsus. He doubtless took ship to Tarsus 
from Caesarea. So Paul returned to the city of his birth ; “one’s home is always 
the first and best place for Christian testimony.’’ — Prof. Charles R. Erdman. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S COURAGE AND CONFIDENCE. Very early in his Christian life 
Paul learned that he could do all things through Christ, who strengthened him 
(Phil. 4:13). Fortunately for us, his trials are not ours, but the same strength is 
available for us that was at the disposal of the great apostle. We may therefore 
have, for our lesser trials, all of Paul’s courage and confidence. 

Illustration. At the battle of Waterloo Wellington ordered an officer to take a 
certain battery. ‘‘ Give.me a shake of your conquering hand, and I will take it,” 
the officer replied, and he was as good as his word. The touch of the all-conquering 
hand of our great Captain will nerve us for any combat. 

‘““ When God calls you, be ready to go ; and if you haven’t courage, ask God to 
give it to you, and he will.”” — D. L. Moody. 

“Courage! Up your heart! When ye do tire, He will bear both you and your 
burden.” — Samuel Rutherford. 
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JULY 31. 


SAUL TEACHING AT ANTIOCH. Acts 11: 19-30; 12: DE. 


LESSON V. — July 31. 


SAUL TEACHING AT ANTIOCH. — Acts 11: 19-30; 12:25. 
GOLDEN TEXT. — For a whole year they were gathered together with the church, 


and taught much people. — Acts 11 : 26. 
Devotional Reading: Ps. 19 7-14. 


Reference Material: Acts 5:42; 1 Tim. 2: 5-7; 2 Tim. 2:2. 
Primary Topic: CArryinc HELP To JERUSALEM. 


Lesson Material: Acts 11: 


25-30. 
Memory Verse : It is more blessed to give than to receive. 


INCESR2ON a 52 


Junior Topic: SAuL HELPING OTHERS IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Memory Verse: 1 Cor. 16: 13. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic: ENTERING upon A NEw CAREER. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: A Yrar’s TEACHING IN ANTIOCH. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Younger Classes will not under- 
stand the extension of the gospel to the 
Greeks, but they will be interested in 
the character of the kindly Barnabas, 
in his going after Saul for a helper, and 
in the help which they both took to 
Jerusalem. Make this a lesson in help- 
fulness. Form the class into a B. S. S., 
a Barnabas and Saul Society, each mem- 
ber to do some deed of helpfulness every 
day, and report in the class on Sunday. 

The Intermediate Classes will be 
interested in the new step which Saul 
takes in this lesson. He had been work- 
ing at home, probably at making tents. 
Now he starts out on his life work as a 
Christian teacher and missionary. Every 
boy and girl will soon be called upon to 
choose a career. What kind of choice 
would Christ approve ? How alone can 
success be attained ? 

The Older Classes will find in this 
lesson some of the most important topics 
connected with church life and work. 
Is there not some radical outreach which 
our modern churches should make, follow- 
ing the example of Antioch ? Do modern 
churches help one another as Jerusalem 
helped Antioch and Antioch helped 
Jerusalem ? Can we not form more of 
such Christian partnerships as that of 
Barnabas and Saul? Are the churches 
reaching the throngs as they should ? 
How can it be done? Are there not 
many famines still in the world, and 
how can they be relieved? Appoint a 
different member of the class to lead 
each discussion. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Paul was in Tarsus, laboring 
throughout Syria and Cilicia, from A.D. 38 
to A.D. 42. Barnabas came from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch about A.D. 42 and soon 


called Paul from Tarsus. Paul was then 
about forty-one years old. The great 
famine was from A.D. 44 to A.D. 46, and 
Barnabas and Saul carried relief to 
Jerusalem A.D. 45, returning with John 
Mark a.p. 46. Claudius was Emperor 
of Rome A.D. 41-54. 

Place. — Tarsus. 
Orontes. Jerusalem. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


A description of Antioch. 

The great step taken at Antioch 
The character of Barnabas. 
Partners in Christian service. 

The secret of church growth. 
Prophets in the New Testament. 
Charity as a proof of Christianity. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: The Way Christ’s Church 
Expands. 


I. How THE GosPEL Grows, Acts 11: 
Lom 2h. 
"Persecution and progress. 


The gospel for the Greeks. 
_Christianity and the crowd. 


II. GospEL REENFORCEMENTS, Acts 11: 
22-26. 


Barnabas, the good man. 
Saul, a fine partner. 
The great name, Christian. 


III. Ture Gosprert 1n Action, Acts 11: 
2 Bon DED oe 
The terrible famine. 


Relief, according to ability. 
The gospel at work in the world. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Vincent’s Word Studies in the New Testament. 
Clark’s In the Footsteps of St. Paul. Gregg’s Things 
of Northfield. Maclaren’s Expositions. Morgan’s 
The Life of the Christian. Salmon’s Non-miraculous 
Christianity. McConnell’s A Year's Sermons. Ban- 
croft’s The Anthem Angelic. Cox’s Biblical Exposi- 
tions. Berle’s Modern Interpretations of the Gospel 
Life. DeWitt’s Sermons on the Christian Life. 
Miller’s Devotional Hours with the Bible. 


Antioch on the 
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Acts 11:19. They therefore that were scattered abroad upon the tribula- 
tion that arose about Stephen travelled as far as Phoenicia, and Cyprus, and 
Antioch, speaking the word to none save only to Jews. 


I. HOW THE GOSPEL GROWS, Acts 11: 19-21. The early church grew by 
the consecrated efforts of laymen. “ We must not think that because we are not 
ministers or elders or Sunday-school teachers, therefore we have no commission to 
speak the Word of Christ. Every Christian ought to be a witness for the Lord 
Jesus wherever he goes.” — J. R. Miller. were 

19. They therefore that were scattered abroad. Luke is going back to Acts 8: 4, 
and taking up the thread there dropped. Upon the tribulation, that is, the persecu- 
tion. The word translated “ tribulation’? means a pressure or squeezing. Our 
English word “ tribulation ” comes from the Latin tribulwm, a threshing-roller, and 
so has a somewhat similar meaning. That arose about Stephen. The success of 
fanaticism in his case fanned the flames of hatred against the Christians. Travelled 
as far as Pheenicia. The low-lying coast northwest of Galilee, Tyre and Sidon 
being its principal cities. And Cyprus. The large island opposite Syria which 
gave the Greeks and us the word for copper. Barnabas, a native of Cyprus, may 
have founded the church there. And Antioch. There were at least five Antiochs 
in Syria; this: was the chief one, Antioch on the Orontes, southeast of Tarsus. 
Nicolas, one of the seven deacons (Acts 6:5), was from Antioch, and may have 
founded the church there. ‘‘ The geographical course of ‘ the word’ is clear. From 
Jerusalem it ran to the port of Cesarea ; then, following the track of coasting vessels, 
it went northwards along Phoenicia, touching at Ptolemais, Tyre, and Sidon, in 
which cities we find bodies of disciples twenty years later (Acts 21:4, 7; 27:3). 
From these ports some of the evangelists sailed westwards, and the first land sighted 
was Cyprus, which had already furnished disciples (e.g. Barnabas, Acts 4: 36, and 
Mnason, Acts 21:16). Others, however, kept to the ccasting route, and after 
passing the important cities of Berytus, Byblus, Aradus, and Laodicea, came to 
Seleucia, the port of Antioch, and so to Antioch itself, which lay fifteen miles inland.” 
— Rackham. 

Antiocu. ‘ For the Arabs Damascus was the capital of Syria, but the Greeks 
wanted to be nearer the Mediterranean and Asia Minor. The city, built in 500 B.c. 
by Seleucus Nicator I, became more and more beautiful, whilst all the trade of the 
Mediterranean was connected with it through its harbor Seleucia. All the varied 
elements of the life of the ancient world found a home there. But in such a mixed 
population, whilst art and literature could gain the praise of Cicero, vice as well as 
luxury made the city famous as well as infamous. Josephus calls it the third city 
of the Empire, next to Rome and Alexandria. Next to Jerusalem no city is more 
closely associated with the early history and spread of the Christian faith.”” — Ex- 
positor’s Greck Testament. 

Antioch was named after Antiochus, the father of the founder; Seleucus also 
founded the seaport, Seleucia. Daphne, the pleasure resort five miles distant, was 
sacred to Apollo and Artemis, was beautified by groves and fountains, temples and 
baths, and was famous for its immorality. 

“As Paul entered the seaport of Seleucia he found it one mighty fortress, com- 
parable to Gibraltar or Sebastopol. A splendid road as well as a navigable river 
connected the port with the great city. A huge canal was cut from Seleucia to the 
capital through masses of solid rock. The tunnel through which the canal ran was 
neatly twenty-five feet in height, and in some places the rocky walls on either side 
towered to a height of one hundred and twenty feet above the water. This was one 
of the greatest engineering feats of antiquity. Moreover the protecting break waters, 
and the great dock cut out of the solid rock at Seleucia, made the harbor the most 
famous in the world. From east to west through Antioch one of the later kings of 
the Seleucian dynasty had laid out a splendid corso with double colonnades of marble 
which ran for five miles in a straight line through the very heart of the city. In wet 
weather people could walk from end to end under cover. To avert the anger of the 
gods during a season of pestilence, Antiochus IV ordered the sculptor Leios to hew 
Mt. Silpius, which overlooked the city, into one vast statue of Charon the infernal 
ferryman. The city wall rose in some places to a height of fifty or sixty feet, sur- 
mounted by a hundred huge towers, while on the top of the wall it is said that two 
chariots could drive abreast.” — Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 
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20. But there were some of them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who, when 
they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Greeks also, preaching the Lord 
Jesus. 

21. ‘And the hand of the Lord was with them: and a great number that 
believed turned unto the Lord. 


In Christian days Antioch “ became distinguished for its school of theology ; its 
bishop ranked as one of the four great patriarchs; and it was honored with an 
illustrious roll of martyrs and saints, preéminent among whom were St. Ignatius 
and St. John Chrysostom.” — Rackham. 

To-day “the proud city, with its half million inhabitants, has dwindled to a 
little town of 28,000 people, only four thousand of whom are Christians, mostly be- 
longing to the Greek Church. There are very few Protestants, though a vigorous 
mission is sustained here. The Antioch of to-day spreads itself thinly over less than 
one-tenth of the area of the ancient city. Its trade has dwindled to an insignificant 
business in licorice, corn, and soap.”’ — Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. One of the 
city gates is called St. Paul’s Gate. 

Preaching the word, that is, the word of God, the gospel of Christ, who was 
himself “ the Word.’ Note that these men had no commission as missionaries ; 
they simply felt Christ’s desire that the good news of salvation should be made 
known to all men — a desire that should burn in the heart of every Christian to-day, 
however humble. To none save only to Jews. In this they followed the example 
of Jesus himself, who knew that the Jews furnished the best soil for the young church. 

20. But there were some of them. Some of the greatest of all inventions and 
discoveries, in all spheres of life, have been the work of unknown men. Men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene. Cyrene was an important Greek city in northern Africa. Lucius 
of Cyrene (Acts 13:1) may have been one of these. Who, when they were come to 
Antioch. Their cosmopolitan training would make them at home in that cosmopoli- 
tan city. Spake unto the Greeks also. These were Greeks who were adherents of the 
synagogues, but they had not been circumcised ; they were like Cornelius, whom 
Peter baptized at about this time. To preach to them was a great step in advance. 
To an ordinary Jew, it would seem like throwing the temple open to swine. 

Illustration. ‘A Connecticut philanthropist placed a large sum of money in 
the hands of trustees to be used for the education of the Negroes in the South. We 
can imagine the trepidation which he says he felt in parting with the bulk of his 
fortune and turning it over to others, whose use of it might in some cases seem 
strange to him. Such must have been the fear of the early Christians as they de- 
livered the gospel over to the Gentiles.”’ — Rev. David James Burrell, D.D. 

Preaching the Lord Jesus. Note how often in this passage it is insisted that 
Christ was the sum and substance of this pioneer preaching. 

21. And the hand of the Lord was with them, i.e. the Greek converts. ‘‘ The 
hand of the Lord ” signifies God’s power. ‘“‘ Here, probably, it was stretched forth 
to heal, thus affording a manifest sign of divine approval on this extension of evan- 
gelistic work to the Gentiles.””— Lyman Abbott. ‘‘ We do not labor alone ; how- 
ever feeble our hands, that mighty Hand is laid on them to direct their movements 
and to lend strength to their weakness.” — Alexander Maclaven. And a great num- 
ber that believed turned unto the Lord. They turned from their heathen faith and 
practices and took up the Christian faith and mode of living. This was a proof of 
the gospel quite as wonderful and convincing as the signs and miracles. : 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE Crowp. ‘In a large meeting of working-men which 
crowded Cooper Union, N. Y., when the name of Christ was mentioned as the poor 
man’s friend, his name was greeted with a round of applause ; but when, at the same 
meeting, the Christian churches were referred to, they were greeted with a storm of 
hisses. I tell you, when the crowds outside of the church hiss the church, it is high 
time for us to stop and ask for the cause.”’ — Rev. David Gregg, D.D. | 

On the contrary, whenever the church really does the will of Christ and shows 
his spirit among men, great crowds flock to it, as flocked to the church at Antioch. 

II. GOSPEL REENFORCEMENTS, Acts 11: 22-26. How long would Chris- 
tianity have grown and flourished at Antioch without help from more experienced 
Christians ? It would have been a slow and difficult growth, we may be sure. For- 
tunately, the Jerusalem church was a missionary church, and realized its duty toward 
those that had not enjoyed its precious privileges. 
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22. And the report concerning them came to the ears of the church 
which was in Jerusalem: and they sent forth Barnabas as far as Antioch: 

23. Who, when he was come, and had seen the grace of God, was glad ; 
and he exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto 
the Lord: 

24. For he was a good man, and full of the Holy Spirit and of faith: 
and much people was added unto the Lord. 

2s. And he went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul ; 

26. And when he had found him, he brought him unto Antioch. And it 
came to pass, that even for a whole year they were gathered together with 
the church, and taught much people; and that the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch. 


22. And the report concerning them, that is, concerning the Gentile converts in 
Antioch. It must have been a disturbing report, telling of a step that meant great 
mental and spiritual changes if allowed. Came to the ears of the church which was 
in Jerusalem. Perhaps the experience of Peter with Cornelius had come at just this 
time, and prepared the Jerusalem Christians for this approach to the Gentiles in 
Antioch. And they sent forth Barnabas. To look into the new outgrowth of Chris- 
tianity, and encourage it if it proved worthy. They wisely chose a commissioner 
of gracious and tactful spirit, and one who, himself of Cyprus, would be in sympathy 
with the Cypriot founders of the new movement. As far as Antioch, evidently visit- 
ing on the way the other new centres of Christianity. 

23. Who, whenhe.. . had seen the grace of God. This may refer to the out- 
ward evidences of the workings of God’s Spirit, the working of miracles or the gift 
of tongues, or it may refer to the inward “fruit of the Spirit.” Was glad. “A 
smaller man would have raised difficulties as to circumcision or baptism. It was 
enough for Barnabas that the seal of God’s blessing was on the work in the number 


of converts and their changed lives.”’ — Furneaux. And he exhorted them all. 
His name means (Acts 4: 36) ‘son of exhortation.”’ ‘‘ This exhortation is an all- 
sufficient directory for Christian life.” — Alexander Maclaren. That with purpose 


of heart. They would need the strongest determination to continue in their Chris- 
tian life. So does every Christian to-day. They would cleave unto the Lord. 
Abiding faithful to Christ, not falling back into their old idolatries. ‘‘ This was the 
first simple Christian creed, an acknowledgment of Jesus as Lord, and of themselves 
as his servants.”’ — Prof. James Iverach. 

24. For he was a good man. ‘ Good” here means more than righteous, it in- 
cludes “‘ good-hearted,” kind. And full of the Holy Spirit. His innate kindness 
would never have sufficed for the work without the constant help of God’s Spirit. 
And of faith. This same praise was given to Stephen (Acts 6:5), and thus Barnabas 
was just the man to follow up the Christians who had been scattered on account of 
Stephen’s death. And much people was added unto the Lord. Kindness, faith, 
and the power of the Holy Spirit will always win “ much people.” 

25. And he went forth to Tarsus. It was a day’s sail, with favoring winds. To 
seek for Saul. Literally, to “hunt him up.” We last saw Saul at Tarsus, whither 
he had fled from the hostile Jews in Jerusalem. Tarsus had been Saul’s headquarters 
for about three years, during which time “‘ he may have won over to the faith some 
of the members of his own family.” — F’. W. Farrar. His activity may have included 
the founding of churches in Cilicia and the neighboring province of Syria, if we may 
judge from Gal. 1: 2x and from Acts 15:41. It is impossible to think of Saul as idle. 

26. And when he had found him. He may have had to hunt beyond Tarsus. 
He brought him unto Antioch. By bringing Saul to Antioch Barnabas relegated 
himself to the second place ; but what cared he, so long as the cause of Christ was 
promoted? And it came to pass, that even for a whole year. Saul came to be 
thoroughly at home with the Antioch church, and returned to that city from his 
missionary journeys as Christ returned to Capernaum. They were gathered to- 
gether with the church. It was a labor of hearty codperation, pastors and people 
working loyally together. And taught much people. Doubtless ‘“‘ much people ” 
in addition to the “ much people” of verse 24. And that the disciples were called 
Christians, ‘‘ The disciples were called. They did not assume the name themselves. 
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27. Now in these days there came down prophets from Jerusalem unto 
Antioch. 


It occurs in only three passages in the New Testament: here, Acts 26: 28, and 
1 Pet. 4:16; and only in the first passage is used by a Christian of a Christian. 
The name was evidently not given by the Jews of Antioch, to whom Christ was the 
interpretation of Messiah, and who would not have bestowed that name on those 
whom they despised as apostates. The Jews designated the Christians as Nazarenes 
(Acts 24:5), a term of contempt, because it was a proverb that nothing good could 
come out of Nazareth (John 1: 46). The name was probably not assumed by the 
disciples themselves ; for they were in the habit of styling each other believers, dis- 
ciples, saints, brethren, those of the way. It, doubtless, was bestowed by the Gentiles. 
Some suppose that it was applied as a term of ridicule, and cite the witty and sar- 
castic character of the people of Antioch, and their notoriety for inventing names of 
derision ; but this is doubtful. The name may have been given simply as a dis- 
tinctive title, naturally chosen from the recognized and avowed devotion of the 
disciples to Christ as their leader.””— Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. ‘‘‘ Christian ’ 
follows the rule by which the party and political names of Rome were formed: 
“ Christians ’ from ‘ Christ,’ as ‘ Herodians’ from ‘ Herod,’ and ‘ Pompeians’ from 
‘Pompey,’ ‘ Cesarians’ from ‘ Cesar.’ And, therefore, there can be little doubt 
that the name came originally from the Latin or official quarter of Antioch.” — 
Samuel Cox. First in Antioch. Luke is said to have been born in Antioch. He is 
proud of this distinction attaching to his own city. 

Tue GREAT NAME, CuRIsTIAN. This name, like the inscription on Christ’s 
cross, combines the three great peoples, the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman. The 
fundamental idea is Hebrew: Christ was the Anointed One, the Messiah. ‘‘ Christ ” 
is the Greek translation, and means “‘ the Anointed.”’ The termination, “ -ian,’’ is 
Latin. The word is an unconscious prophecy of the world-wide spread of Chris- 
tianity. 

“A Christian is a Christ one. A Christ one is one in whom Christ repeats the 
human life which he lived.” — Rev: G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 

“To be a Christian is to deliberately venture upon a mode of life which the world 
pronounces impossible, to embark upon an adventure which he himself says will 
bring the cross.” — Rev. S. D, McConnell, D.D. 

“The interests of the disciple and the interests of Christ are one. This is the 
truth at the root of this word Christian.” — Prof. John DeWitt. 

“Are you a Christian? Know, then, that out of a name that issued from re- 
proach has come forth a title that is prouder than that of any earthly czar or emperor. 
Wear it in your heart and show its lustre in your life. Are you not a Christian ? 
Then you are gathering the weeds of earth, and passing the flowers by ; or cover- 
ing yourself with ashes, when you might be adorned with pearls; or languishing 
in a prison cell, when you might be a prince of God in everlasting freedom of soul.” 
— Rev. William Henry Bancroft. 

“Thy nature, gracious Lord, impart! 
Come quickly from above, 


Write thy new name upon my heart, 
Thy new, best name of love.” —- Wesley. 


III. THE GOSPEL IN ACTION, Acts 11: 27-30; 12:25. A church with this 
spirit of codperation, founded upon the love of Christ and in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, would not go on long without producing fruit for others. The remaining 
verses of this chapter are just what might have been expected. 

27. Now in these days. In the important days when Barnabas and Saul at 
Antioch were laying the foundations of the new church there. There came down 
prophets. .‘‘ The central idea of the word prophet is, one to whom God reveals him- 
self and through whom he speaks. The revelation may or may not relate to the 
future. The prophet is a forth-teller, not necessarily a foreteller.”. — Prof. Marvin 
R. Vincent. ‘These prophets were foretellers, they had vision of the future. From 
Jerusalem unto Antioch. ‘‘ The coming of the prophets gave an additional sanction 
to the work at Antioch.” — Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

28. And there stood up one of them, probably at some meeting of the Antioch 
Christians. Named Agabus. His name comes from “love” or from “ locust.” 
Tradition places him among the seventy disciples whom Christ sent forth. He 
appears again as a prophet later in the life of Saul (Acts 21: 10, 11), where he used 
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28. And there stood up one of them named Agabus, and signified by the 
Spirit that there should be a great famine over all the world: which came 
to pass in the days of Claudius. 

29. And the disciples, every man according to his ability, determined 
to send relief unto the brethren that dwelt in Judea: 

30. Which also they did, sending it to the elders by the hand of Barnabas 
and Saul. 

Acts 12:25. And Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem, when 
they had fulfilled their ministration, taking with them John whose surname 
was Mark. 


the vivid symbolic action of Jeremiah and Ezekiel; perhaps he used some such 
method at this time. And signified by the Spirit. So also in Acts 21: 11 this godly 
man attributed his prophetic insight to the Holy Spirit. That there should be a 
great famine. ‘‘ There is ample evidence of severe periodical famines in various 
localities in the reign of Claudius, and of a great dearth in Judea under the pro- 
curators Cuspius Fadus and Tiberius Alexander, which probably reached its climax 
about A.D. 46.” — International Standard Encyclopedia. Over all the world. “ Lit- 
erally, the inhabited (land). The phrase was originally used by the Greeks to denote 
the land inhabited by themselves, in contrast with barbarian countries ; afterward, © 
when the Greeks became subject to the Romans, the entire Roman world ; still 
later, for the whole inhabited world. In the New 
Testament this latter is the more common usage, 
though, in some cases, this is conceived in the 
mould of the Roman Empire, as in this passage, 
Luke 2:1; Acts 19: 27.”’ —Prof. Marvin R. Vin- 
cent. Which came to pass in the days of Claudius. 
“Tn no‘other reign than that of Claudius do we 
find such varied allusions to periodical famines.” 
— Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

29. And the disciples, every man according to 
his ability. Literally, ‘‘ according as any one of 
them was prospered.” — Vincent. ‘‘ The expres- 
sion intimates that the community of goods (Acts 
2:44, 45), at least in a communistic sense, could 
not have been the rule, compare 1 Cor. 16:2; but 
a right view of ‘the community of goods’ at Jeru- 
salem involves no contradiction with this state- 
ment.” —Expositor’s Greek Testament. Deter- 
mined tosendrelief. ‘‘ Was not this a deed worthy 
of the men who first bore the Christian name, that, 
when they heard of the approach of famine, their 

first thought should be of their neighbors, not of 
Bust of Claudius. themselves ?’”’ — Samuel Cox. Unto the brethren. 

Uffizi Gallery, Florence. “Not merely as fellow disciples, but as brethren 

in the one Lord.” —Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

That dwelt in Judea. ‘“ The spiritual value of such brotherly service by way of 

cementing the unity between the mother church and her distant colonies, as it were, 
was very great.’”’ — New Century Bible. 

30. Which also they did. They did not rest in the mere good intention, as so 
many do. Sending it to the elders. The elders among the Jews were in first place 
the heads of families ; then they were the rulers of the synagogue. These Christian 
elders were probably a continuation of the Jewish order, with additional spiritual 
functions, serving as teachers. By the hand of Barnabas and Saul. ‘ The character 
and labors of these had marked them out as the most fit men to be bearers of this 
help, and it was from Jerusalem that Barnabas had been sent at first to Antioch.” 
— Cambridge Bible. 

Acts 12:25. And Barnabas and Saul returned to Jerusalem. It may have been 
at this time that Paul preached in Judea (Acts 26:20). When they had fulfilled 
their ministration. It is uncertain whether they merely handed over the money to 
the elders, or remained to share in the distribution and personally to cheer and en- 
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courage the Jerusalem Christians. Taking with them John whose surname was 
Mark. This young man was the nephew of Barnabas, son of Barnabas’s sister 
Mary. The Jerusalem Christians had held important meetings in Mary’s house, 
notably the one visited by Peter after his release from prison (Acts 12:12). This 
is the Mark who placed all the world forever in his debt by writing the second Gospel. 
This incidental mention of Mark is in preparation for the young man’s unsatisfactory 
appearance in the next chapter. 

_. THE GosPpEL aT Work IN THE Wortp. Thus early did Christianity begin to 
illustrate one of its principal characteristics, a characteristic that amply distinguishes 
it from all heathen religions, its active and far-reach- 
ing beneficence. Christianity founded the Red Cross. 
Christianity has established innumerable hospitals, 
alms-houses, asylums, infirmaries, orphanages. Chris- 
tianity is the source of the public school, the public 
library, the public art gallery. To every land under 
the sun Christianity has brought healing succor and 
mental illumination as well as its inestimable gifts 
of the spirit. How many shiploads of food have 
crossed the ocean, and how many cargoes of books, Christian benefactions to hungry 
bodies and minds! And it is all in remembrance of Christ’s example and in obedi- 
ence to his command. 


Coin of Claudius. 


LESSON VI. — August 7. 


PAUL IN CYPRUS AND IN ANTIOCH OF PISIDIA. — 
Acts 13: I-52. 
PRINT Acts 13: 1-12. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Ye shal/ be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea 
and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth. — Acts 1:8. 


Devotional Reading: Isa. 42: 1-7. 
Reference Material: Matt. 13: 31-33 ; 
46, 47. 
Primary Topic: ADVENTURES OF PAUL AND BARNABAS. 
Lesson Material: Acts 13: 4-12, 44-49. 
Memory Verse: Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to the whole 
creation. Mark 16:15. 
Junior Topic: SAuL SILENCES A SORCERER. 
Memory Verse: Eph. 5: 11. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: PAut Brcins His Misstonary TRAVELS. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Paut Brcomrs a MIssronary. 
Lesson Material: Acts 13: 1-5, 13, 14, 44-52. ! 


23 lon2Osm Markero)- 150; Luker24: 


THE TEACHER AND HiS CLASS. 


The Younger Classes should be made 
to enter into the spirit of adventure 
which fills this lesson. Paul is launching 
out into the unknown. He meets a 
sorcerer, a high Roman officer, semi- 
savage people, has to struggle with fever, 
with a difficult mountain region, with a 
mob.- The lesson is full of action. Make 
it vivid with a sand map —a mirror on 
which you will build up Cyprus and the 
southern shore of Asia Minor. Use bits 
of painted wood for the apostles — blue 
(and tall) for Barnabas, red for Paul, 
yellow for Mark ! 

The Intermediate Classes will con- 
tinue their map work, inserting pins at 
the various places reached by Barnabas 


and Saul, and connecting them with a 
cord. You may write questions on each 
step of the journey, each question on a 
slip of paper which will be fastened to 
the map at the proper place. The pupils 
will remove the questions one by one 
and answer them. 

The Older Classes may assign to 
members, to report in the class, topics 
like the following: the geography of 
Cyprus, the history of Cyprus, the char- 
acter of Elymas, the character of Sergius 
Paulus, the nature and effect of the 
miracle, Saul’s change of name, the 
character of Mark, the developing char- 
acters of Paul and Barnabas, the perils of 
travel in Asia Minor, Paul’s first recorded 
sermon, Jewish opposition to Paul, the 
breadth of the Christian message. 
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ACTS 13 : 1-52. 


LESSON VI. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Paul’s first missionary jour- 
ney was probably in a.p. 49 (or, Hastings, 
47-48). : ; ‘ 

Place. — Touching many points in 
Cyprus, from Salamis on the east to 
Paphos on the west. In south-central 
Asia Minor, from Perga to the Pisidian 
Antioch directly north of it. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The Church in the Roman Empire, and. Cities of St. 
Paul. Chapter on Antioch in Pisidia in Clark’s In 
the Footsteps of St. Paul. Liddon_in Expository 
Sermons. Dale’s The Epistle of James. Phillips 
Brooks’s The Candle of the Lord. Hasell’s Bible 


Partings. Dr. J. D. Jones on John Mark in The 
Elims of Life. “St. Mark’s Day,” in Keble’s Christian 
Year. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: Missionary Trials and 
Triumphs. 


I. Tue Frrst MISSIONARIES, Vs. I-3. 


Preparation for a missionary advance. 
The missionary consecration. 


The growth of the missionary idea. 


actevabout Coors. II. THe Frrst ENrmMy or MISSIONS, 
Sorcerers Sy wizards in the Bible. vs. 4-8. 
Paul’s miracles. h irit. 
The character of John Mark. pene eee 4 e 2b 
: 2 5 Elymas the evil. 
Physical geography of Asia Minor. 
Synagogue worship. Ill. THe Frrst Victory oF MIssIoNs, 
vs. Q-12. 
THE LESSON IN ART. Filled with the Spirit. 
5 F The blindness of Elymas. 
Elymas Stricken Blind and Paul and Barnabas at The belief of Sergius Paulus. 
Lystra, in Raphael’s cartoons, South Kensington 
Museum. In the Chartres cathedral a window repre-| IV. THE BREADTH OF MISSIONS, vs. 


senting David carrying Mark on his back. 13-52. 
Mark’s defection. 

Paul’s sermon. 

Jewish jealousy. 

“We turn to the Gentiles.” 
“The wideness of God’s mercy.” 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


The graphic account of these events in Farrar’s 
St. Paul. Ramsay’s Pictures of the Apostolic Church, 


t. Now there were at Antioch, in the church that was there, prophets 
and teachers, Barnabas, and Symeon that was called Niger, and Lucius of 
Cyrene, and Manaen the foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. 


I. THE FIRST MISSIONARIES, vs. 1-3. This lesson is of great importance 
because it shows us the beginning of the vast foreign mission enterprise of Chris- 
tianity. The principles here illustrated hold good still for all churches and all 
Christians. 

1. Now there were at Antioch. How recently Antioch had been a foreign mission 
field itself, and now it was thinking of becoming a starting point for foreign missions ! 
This has been the process over and over in the history of Christianity. In the church 
that was there. Agabus was named not far back (Acts 11: 28), who was a prophet 
like those to be named ; but he was a visitor from Jerusalem, while these were resi- 
dent members of the Christian church in Antioch. Prophets and teachers. The 
order of importance and authority in the early church would seem to have been first 
apostles, then prophets, and finally teachers. An apostle was a missionary, one 
divinely sent forth to spread the gospel. A prophet was one that spoke under divine 
inspiration, disclosing the future or setting forth God’s will. A teacher was one 
who instructed men in the Scriptures and in the way of life. Paul was an apostle, 
prophet, and teacher; so was Barnabas. Barnabas, the tactful representative of 
the Jerusalem church, Acts 11: 22-24. And Symeon that was called Niger. Some 
identify this man with the Simon of Cyrene who bore Christ’s cross (Matt. 27 : 32). 
“Niger” means “ black,’ and the name may have been given him because he was 
dark-skinned, or merely to distinguish him from other Simons. And Lucius of 
Cyrene, an important city in northern Africa. This Lucius may have been one of 
the founders of the church in Antioch (Acts 11: 20),; possibly he was the Lucius 
mentioned in Rom. 16:21. He was not Luke the physician, who wrote the Acts 
and the third Gospel, for his name is spelled differently in the Greek. And Manaen 
the foster-brother of Herod the tetrach. ‘‘ Foster-brother’’ might also be trans- 
lated “ comrade.”’ Either translation would make him a man of influence. This 
Herod was Herod Antipas, the son of Herod the Great, who ruled as fetrarch (govern- 
ing one-fourth of his father’s kingdom) of Galilee and Perea from B.c. 4 to A.D. 39. 
John the Baptist rebuked his immorality and was slain by his orders. Herod Antipas 
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2. And as they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them. 

3. Then, when they had fasted and prayed and laid their hands on 
them, they sent them away. 

4. So they, being sent forth by the Holy Spirit, went down to Seleucia; 
and from thence they sailed to Cyprus. 

5. And when they were at Salamis, they proclaimed the word of God in 
the synagogues of the Jews: and they had also John as their attendant. 


died in exile, in great misery. And Saul. Perhaps the Antioch church ranked 
Barnabas first of these five in importance, and Saul last ; but if so, their judgment 
was quickly reversed! But probably Saul himself gave this list to Luke, and char- 
acteristically put himself last. 

2. And as they (the prophets and teachers) ministered to the Lord. The Greek 
verb here gives us our word liturgy; it signifies the celebration of divine worship. 
And fasted. The early church seem to have fasted on the fourth day of the week 
and on Friday, the days of the betrayal and the crucifixion of Christ. The modern 
church does not sufficiently recognize the value of the practice of occasional fasting, 
to clear the mind, separate the spirit from the too-great pressure of worldly affairs, 
and give opportunity for meditation and prayer. The Holy Spirit said. Speaking, 
doubtless, through one of the prophets named in verse 1, and probably at a solemn 
meeting of the whole church held to consider the missionary project. Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul. Paul was confident that he was divinely set apart for his 
great work (Rom. 1:1; Gal. 1:15), and every Christian should have the same 
inspiring assurance for his lesser tasks. For the work whereunto I have called them. 
The mission to Cyprus and Asia Minor, on which they proceeded to set out, was 
undoubtedly in the mind of the church. 

3. Then, when they had fasted and prayed. Probably the entire church is here 
included. And laid their hands on them. ‘ Laying on of hands is, in Acts, associ- 
ated both with the healing of disease (Acts 9: 17; 28:8) and with the bestowal of 
spiritual power (Acts 8:17). It was an ancient Jewish custom (see Deut. 34: 9).” 
— Prof. George H. Gilbert. They sent them away. ‘‘ They” means the entire 
church in Antioch. Thus the modern church sends out missionaries as the proxies 
of all the church members. 

THE MIssIoNARY CONSECRATION. The local church needs to feel this devotion, 
that it may eagerly send forth its best workers. It would have been easy for the 
church at Antioch to put up a selfish plea for the retention of their leaders, Paul and 
Barnabas. Here was a city of half a million, the third city of the Roman Empire ; 
and Christianity was only beginning there ! 

And every young man who has a gift for effective preaching should listen to the 
missionary call. What if Paul had set up a great factory for making tents! “ Listen 
to no sophistry about the possibility of serving Christ as faithfully in the counting 
house, in the studio, in the library of the scholar, in Parliament, as in the Christian 
ministry. It is true that the merchant, the scholar, the artist, the politician may do 
his own work as devoutly as the minister, and may be as, unreservedly faithful to 
God ; but the work is of another kind, and is of inferior dignity ; and if you are 
called to the ministry, you will be faithless to Christ unless you become a minister.” 
R. W. Dale. 

II. THE FIRST ENEMY OF MISSIONS, vs. 4-8. Christian work pulls down 
the kingdom of Satan, and the evil one speedily makes himself felt in opposition. 
It was thus with these pioneer missionaries. It has been thus with all missionaries 
since. 

4. So they, being sent forth by the Holy Spirit, who had spoken through the 
prophets, and who was invoked by the laying on of hands and by the prayers and 
fastings. Went down to Seleucia. The port of Antioch, named from Seleucus 
Nicator, the founder of Antioch. It was at the mouth of the Orontes, sixteen miles 
from the city. And from thence they sailed to Cyprus, the large island about 125 
miles southwest of Seleucia. It was natural that they should go there, because it 
was the birthplace of Barnabas, and he would have many openings for influence there. 

5. And when they were at Salamis. A seaport on the eastern side of the island, 
the chief city of Cyprus. They proclaimed the word of God. The Christian mes- 
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6. And when they had gone through the whole island unto Paphos, they 

found a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Bar- 
eSUS ; 

: 7. Who was with the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, a man of understanding. 
The same called unto him Barnabas and Saul, and sought to hear the word 
of God. 

8. But Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his name by interpretation) with- 
stood them, seeking to turn aside the proconsul from the faith. 


sage, the gospel, the good news that God had sent his Son, the divine Word, to speak 
for him in his world, and die for the sins of men. In the synagogues of the Jews. 
That there were two or more synagogues indicates a large Jewish population, among 
whom, as Jews, Barnabas and Saul would naturally begin their work. “ Augustus, 
according to Josephus, made Herod the Great a present of half the revenue of the 
copper mines of Cyprus, so that numerous Jewish families would be settled on the 
island.” — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. Luke records no special impression made 
there, so probably the message had no immediately apparent results ; but no good 
seed is ever sown wholly in vain. And they had also John as their attendant. Prob- 
ably John Mark was taken from Jerusalem (Acts 12: 25) with this very purpose in 
view. He was the nephew of Barnabas, son of the Mary in whose house the Jerusalem 
Christians were wont to meet. Probably Saul stayed there when he went to Jeru- 
salem, and had there first met the young man. This is the Mark who afterwards 
wrote the second Gospel. We do not know what was his contribution to the journey. 
He may have helped carry the baggage, obtained lodgings, prepared the meals. He 
also may have given instruction to the converts. 

6. And when they had gone through the whole island, a journey of about one 
hundred miles. Ramsay translates it, ‘‘ They made a missionary progress through 
the whole island,” evangelizing as they went. Unto Paphos, the modern Baffa. 
On the southwestern shore of Cyprus, the capital of the island. The ancient Paphos, 
near by, was famous for its temple to Venus, the goddess of love, who was said to 
have been born of the foam of the sea at this very spot, and whose worship was the 
grossest licentiousness. They found a certain sorcerer. Some such man as Simon 
of Samaria (Acts 8: 9-24). ‘“‘ One who practised sorcery, used potions that derived 
a supposed efficacy from magical spells, and professed to possess supernatural power 
or knowledge, especially through the connivance of evil spirits.”” — Davis’s Bible 
Dictionary. A false prophet. The word translated “ sorcerer ”’ is literally magian, 
the same as the magi who visited Bethlehem at the birth of Christ ; but they were 
truly “‘ wise men,” and Elymas was an impostor. A Jew. Sorcerers were forbidden 
among the Jews in Old Testament times, and death was the penalty for practising 
the black art. Whose name was Bar-Jesus. ‘“‘ Bar’’ means “son,” the son of 
Jesus or Joshua. 

7. Who was with the proconsul. Cyprus was at this time a province under the 
control of the Roman Senate, and therefore its governor was called a proconsul. 
At other times it was an imperial province and was ruled by a propretor or a general. 
Sergius Paulus. General Cesnola discovered in Cyprus an inscription dated in the 
proconsulship of a Paulus, who is supposed to have been this Sergius Paulus. 
‘“‘ Another inscription, found in Rome in 1887, refers to a certain L. Sergius Paulus 
as pretor, an office often leading to a provincial governorship.”— New Century 
Bible. A man of understanding, of an eager, intelligent mind. He hoped to learn 
something even from the sorcerer. ‘‘ His noble character but utter lack of certain 
faith formed a picture of the inability of Rome at that epoch to meet the deepest 
necessities of her best sons.’’ — James Stalker. The same called unto him Barnabas 
and Saul. He was not satisfied with Bar-Jesus, and sought to gain some real wisdom 
from the two strangers, who had evidently already made some impression upon the 
city, And sought to hear the word of God. “He had heard, no doubt, of the 
Jewish expectation of the Messiah, and knew a little of the Jewish doctrine of the 
One God. Now he heard from Barnabas and Saul that the Messiah had come, and 
that He who had come had died for men.” — Prof. James Iverach. 

8. But Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his name by interpretation). “ Elymas 
was regarded by Luke as the equivalent of the word ‘ mage’ (sorcerer). It is sup- 
posed to be the Grecized form of the Arabic word meaning ‘ wise,’ and if so may 
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9. But Saul, who is also called Paul, filled with the Holy Spirit, fastened 
his eyes on him, 

to. And said, O full of all guile and all villany, thou son of the devil, 
thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right 
ways of the Lord? 

tr. And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt 
be blind, not seeing the sun for a season. And immediately there fell on 
him a mist and a darkness; and he went about seeking some to lead him 
by the hand. 


very well have been adopted by Bar-Jesus.’”” — Prof. George H. Gilbert. Similarly 


our word “ wizard ”’ is derived from “ wise.”’ Withstood them. ‘‘ The position of 
soothsayer to a Roman proconsul, even though it could only last a year, was too dis- 
tinguished and too lucrative to abandon without a struggle.’— F. W. Farrar. 


Seeking to turn aside the proconsul from the faith. The implication is that the 
proconsul was plainly leaning toward belief in Saul’s words. 

ENEMIES OF THE CHRISTIAN TruTH. “It is a grievous sin to try to turn any 
believer from the faith ; yet there are at all times those who try to do this. They 
seek to make people believe there is no reality in the things which they believe, or 
they offer inducements to Christians to go elsewhere. People who are unbelievers 
themselves try to keep their friends from coming with us.” — Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 

“Those who seek to turn aside those they love from the faith which they fear will 
hurt their worldly prospects stand convicted of the grievous sin of indifference to 
truth. This sin enfolds him who gives way to it with mental mists gloomier than 
those which enshrouded the eyes of Elymas.” — E. J. Hasell. 

III. THE FIRST VICTORY OF MISSIONS, vs. 9-12. Paul’s victory over 
Elymas was a miracle, but the miraculous element was not the essential element. 
Christians ever since have overcome the enemies of the faith in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

9. But Saul, who is also called Paul. Probably Saul had also been called Paul 
from childhood, as it was the custom in foreign towns to give Hebrew children Greek 
or Latin names as well as Hebrew ones. Compare John Mark, Symeon Niger, 
Barsabas Justus. From this point in the history (except when, in chapters 22 and 
26, Paul speaks of what happened before this time) Saul is called Paul, probably 
because he is coming more and more into contact with Romans, and takes up definitely 
his life work among the Gentiles. Some have thought that Saul assumed the name 
of Paul out of compliment to the proconsul, but that would not be like him. “ Saul” 
means ‘‘ asked,” the child asked of God. ‘“‘ Paul” means “ little,” a name that may 
be connected with his traditional shortness of stature. Filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and thus enabled to work the miracle that followed. Fastened his eyes on him. 
Literally, ‘‘ stretched his eyes upon him,” the Greek verb expressing fixed attention, 
just as our English noun, attention, is from the Latin verb /o stretch. Have we not 
here a hint of Paul’s purblind condition, requiring special effort for him to see dis- 
tinctly ? 

ae And said, O full of all guile and all villany. In contrast to Paul, who was 
full of God’s Holy Spirit. Thou son of the devil. Far from being what his name 
implied, ‘‘ Son of Jesus,” that is, “Son of Salvation!” Thou enemy of all right- 
eousness. Three “‘alls”’ in this fiercest invective: there were no bounds to the 
iniquity of the sorcerer, and so no bounds to the apostle’s indignation !_ Wilt thou 
not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord? Literally, “ to twist the straight 
ways of the Lord.” Elymas was a crooked character. 

11. And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee. The same “ hand of 
the Lord ” that was with the Antioch church in power (Acts 11: 21). And thou 
shalt be blind. With what solemn, stern, and sorrowful emphasis these words fell 
from the lips of Paul as he remembered the physical punishment that had fallen 
upon him for his cruelty and spiritual blindness ! Not seeing the sun for a season. 
Elymas would be stone-blind if he could not see the brightest object in nature ; but 
“for a season ”’ would give the sorcerer hope ; with his repentance, as with Paul’s, 
the blindness would be removed. And immediately. The miracle followed Paul’s 
word so promptly as to afford no room for doubt of its origin and cause. There fell 
on him a mist and a darkness. These words imply a gradual increase of the blind- 
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T2: Then ‘he proconsul, when he saw what was done, believed, being 
astonished at the teaching of the Lord. 


ness, though it began immediately. The word translated mist “ is used by medical 
writers as a name for a disease of the eyes. The mention of the successive stages, 
first dimness, then total darkness, is characteristic of the physician.” — Prof. Marvin 
R. Vincent. It is very evident that Acts was written by Dr. Luke. And he went 
about seeking some 
to lead him by the 
hand. The tense in 
the Greek implies 
that he had to con- 
tinue seeking, for he 
found no one bold 
enough to aid one 
who was so mani- 
festly under the di- 
vine displeasure. | 

Illustration. 
“An account is 
given in Roman his- 
tory of one who 
had been proscribed, 
and who, to save his 
life, disguised him- 
self by wearing a 
patch over one eye. 
A good while after, 
when there was no 
longer any danger, 
he removed the 
patch, but in vain, 
for the sight was 
gone. So, if men stubbornly shut their hearts against the truth, the light that is in 
them will become darkness.’? — Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 

12. Then the proconsul, when he saw what was done. ‘“ The proconsul’s belief 
is not represented as the mere effect of a miracle. He was already predisposed 
towards faith in the doctrine of Christ (vs. 7, 8), and this proof of its divine authority 
overcame his hesitation.” — New Century Bible. Believed. He believed what 
Paul had been telling him when Elymas interrupted him, that Jesus was the Son of 
God. Jesus must have been divine, to bestow such power upon his apostle. ‘“‘ The 
blindness of Elymas opened the eyes of the proconsul.” — Felten. The conversion 
of this high Roman dignitary is one of the most important recorded in the New 
Testament, and points clearly forward to the time when the great Roman Empire 
would become Christian. Being astonished at the teaching of the Lord. “ From 
that hour Paul took his natural position as the head of the mission. We no longer 
read of ‘ Barnabas and Saul,’ but always of ‘ Paul and Barnabas.’ ”’ — James Stalker. 

Tue TRIUMPHS OF THE GOSPEL. Christian missions, beginning with that little 
band that set sail from Antioch, have now reached all continents ; they have won a 
foothold among all races, in every land ; they have gained to the side of Christ the 
greatest nations of the world ; every year they receive more money and more men 
for their resources ; every year the number of Christians in the world increases by 
millions. We are actually in sight of the complete evangelization of the globe. 


Zeal for missions and the victories of the gospel are to-day on a higher summit than 
ever before. 


IV. THE BREADTH OF MISSIONS, vs. 13-52. ‘St. Paul’s journeys were, 
in their way, like the expeditions of Sir Walter Raleigh in his — the creations of a 
noble impulse which must be doing something — raids conducted on no very obvious 
plan upon the dark domains of heathenism. And yet, looking back upon these 
journeys, we may see that they do bear a certain relation to each other.’ — Canon 
Liddon. ‘This first journey definitely embarked Paul upon his great career as mis- 
sionary to the Gentiles, apostle of the breadth of Christianity. 

Marx’s Derection. Leaving Cyprus and sailing northwest about one hundred 
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Raphael. 


Elymas Struck with Blindness. 


AUGUST 7. PO ee UN CARRS: 
as La eer ta an otal a I pete SOS eo 
and fifty miles, “ Paul and his company ” came to the great seaport of Attalia, in 
Pamphylia, the province in the centre of the southern coast of Asia Minor. Then, 
sailing ‘up the broad, and in those days navigable, stream of the Cestrus, they 
anchored under the cliffs of the capital, Perga, which were crowned by the acropolis 
of the bright Greek city and the marble pillars of its celebrated temple of Artemis 
(Diana).” — F. W. Farrar. 

At Perga John Mark resigned from the expedition and returned to Jerusalem. 
We are not told why he did it, but we are told later that Paul disapproved of his 
conduct and would not take him 
on the next journey. It has been 
conjectured that Mark felt that 
his mother was in danger from 
persecution in Jerusalem, that as 
the nephew of Barnabas Mark 
resented Paul’s inevitable lead- 
ership, that as a conservative feitay Sey’ venet* 
the young man objected to po a 
Paul’s tendency toward work 
among and for the Gentiles, and 
most plausibly that Mark feared 
the increasing perils of the way. 
The seacoast region of Pam- 
phylia is a hotbed of malaria,and 
some scholars (Ramsay) think 
that Paul was stricken at Perga 
with malarial fever, and that 
this was his “‘ thorn in the flesh.” 
Mark also may have been at- 
tacked by the distressing malady. 
The threatening chain of the Taurus Mountains, also, lay just north of them, and 
its robber-infested defiles had to be penetrated. They were about to venture among 
unknown peoples, of strange customs and languages and of half-barbarous habits. 
It is little wonder that John Mark turned back. We are glad to know that in later 
hes he gained a more heroic spirit, and was restored to Paul’s affection and con- 

ence. 

Paut’s Sermon. If, as is probable, Paul reached Perga at the beginning of the 
hot season, he would find it well-nigh deserted, its population having fled from the 
heat and malaria to the highlands. Therefore he did not 
tarry there, but pressed on, over swollen mountain torrents 
often bare of bridges, through rocky chasms, up craggy 
steeps, to the vast tableland of Asia Minor ; and then, amid 
scenes of wild beauty and past some of the most entranc- 
ing lakes, to Antioch of Pisidia, about a week’s journey 
north of Perga. 

Strictly speaking, this Antioch lay just north of the an- 
cient province of Pisidia, whose war-like people Alexander 
the Great had so much trouble in subduing. It was in 
Phrygia, a part of Galatia ; but Antioch was the main gar- 
rison city of the Roman soldiers who held Pisidia in subjec- 
tion, and lay so near that it was called the Pisidian Antioch 
to distinguish it from the numerous other cities of the same 
name. 

Pisidian Antioch was founded three centuries before 
Christ by Seleucus Nicator, who founded the Syrian Anti- 
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Countries Paul Visited on His First and Second Journeys. 


rom Calmet. 
Coin of Antioch of Pisidia. 
The figure is that of the god 


Mén, Mensis, month. The 
crescent of the moon appears 
behind his shoulders. This 


deity was worshipped at An- 
tioch. and to his temple were 
attached great multitudes of 
priests and valuable posses- 
sions. The legend on this 
coin is: Mensis (Mensis). 
Col. (of the Colony). Ces. 
(Caesarea). Antioch. (Anti- 
ochia). 


och, and was named after his father Antiochus. It lay at 
the focus of important roads running across Asia Minor. 
The ruins of a noble aqueduct show its former importance. 
Here also the worship of the moon had flourished, his 
temple (for it was here a masculine deity) being thronged 
with worshippers. 

At this Antioch, in the one synagogue of the place, Paul 
After the reading of the Scriptures 


preached his first recorded missionary sermon. reading 
(in Hebrew, translated verse by verse into Greek), the distinguished and learned 
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strangers were invited to speak. Immediately Paul rose in his place (Jewish preach- 
ers usually spoke sitting), and with a characteristic gesture burst into a sermon 
which was based on the Scriptures that had just been read — passages from Deuter- 
onomy and Isaiah. He summarized the splendid story of God’s dealings with his 
chosen people, and its continuation in the prophetic work of John the Baptist and 
the full glory of Jesus Christ. Paul set before his Jewish hearers the wonderful 
truth that the long-expected Messiah had appeared, had been crucified, and had 
proved his deity by rising from the dead, as the Scriptures had foretold that he would 
do. He is the Saviour from sin. Beware lest you reject this mighty Deliverer. 

JewisH JeaLtousy. This great sermon (we have, of course, only the bare outline 
in the Acts) made a deep impression. Paul was urged to speak again on the same 
subject. He spent the week in private dealings with inquirers, and on the next 
Sabbath faced such a throng of both Jews and Gentiles that the Jews at once became 
violently angry. ‘‘ They were jealous that a single address of this dubious stranger, 
with his suspicious innovations, should have produced a greater effect than their 
years of proselytism.” — F. W. Farrar. 

“Wr TURN TO THE GENTILES.”” The Jews therefore began to heckle Paul. They 
interjected insolent questions, insulting taunts. They became so violent that the 
preacher saw it was useless to go on. With indignant boldness he and Barnabas 
faced what had become a mob, and said, ‘‘ Jt was necessary that the word of God should 
first be spoken to you. Seeing ye thrust it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of 
eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” The Romans and Pisidians rejoiced on hear- 
ing this announcement, many of them believed, and the missionaries seem to have 
remained for some time in that region, extending their evangelizing out from Antioch 
over the plains. They continued in this good work until their Jewish enemies suc- 
ceeded in arousing against them the rulers of Antioch, and the women of high rank 
who had large influence and often held public office. The persecution thus aroused 
became so bitter that Paul and Barnabas left Antioch for a time, and went eastward 
to Iconium. 

“THE WIDENESS OF Gop’s Mercy.” ‘‘ Humanity is a vast democracy in the 
presence of the gospel of Christ. There is no distinction of persons here. All fall 
short of the glory of God. All men are equal. They are equal in another sense : 
that they all may be other than they are, if they want to be, through the gospel. 
Whosoever will may take of the water of life freely. The proclamation is to every 
creature. Let no man say ever that the gospel is not meant for him.” — Rev. David 
J. Burrell, D.D. 


“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 

Like the wideness of the sea; 

There’s a kindness in his justice 
Which is more than liberty. 

For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind, 

And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.” — F. W. Faber. 


LESSON VII. — August 14. 


PAUL IN ICONIUM AND LYSTRA. — Acts 14: 1-28. 
PRINT Acts 14:8-20. 


GOLDEN TEXT. ~— Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve. — MATT. 4: 10. 


Devotional Reading: Isa. 45 : 18-24. 
Reference Material: Matt. 10: 16-18. 
Primary Topic: Paut Heats A Cripple. 
Lesson Material: Acts 14: 8-18. 
Memory Verse: For great is Jehovah, and greatly to be praised. Ps. 06: 4. 
Junior Topic: Paut’s NArrow EscaApr at Lysrra. 
Lesson Material: Acts 14: 8-20, 26, 27. 
Memory Verse: Matt. 5: 10. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: Earty ADVENTURES IN AsIA Mrtnor. 
Lesson Material: Acts 13: 13-16, 42-46, 50, 51; 14: 190-22. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Examprixrs or Paut’s Missionary METHODS. 
Lesson Material: Acts 14: 1-7, 21-28. 
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AUGUST 14. 


PAUL IN ICONIUM AND LYSTRA. 


_AcTs 14: 1-28, 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Primary Classes will centre their 
attention on the healing of the cripple. 
Try to get the children to comprehend 
what it means never to walk. Make 
them grateful for their own sound limbs. 
Picture the joyful change in the life of 
the healed cripple. You may illustrate 
by binding up the feet of a pupil so that 
motion is impossible and then releasing 
the child. The sand map may be used 
to advantage in this lesson. 

The Junior and Intermediate Classes 
will be interested in the entire story, 
including the attempted sacrifice, the 
stoning, and the. wonderful escape. 
Pupils that have begun Latin will bring 
in what they have learned about Jupiter 
and Mercury. Use again the outline 
map, marking the places with pins and 
stretching the string from pin to pin. 

The Older Classes will study the 
lesson as illustrating Paul’s missionary 
methods, especially his tact, his courage, 
his thoroughness, his versatility. Con- 
sider how these methods may be applied 
to the work of your own church and 
Sunday school. Assign these topics to 
different members of the class, each to 
lead the discussion of his special theme. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Apostolic Church places Paul’s first mis- 
sionary journey at A.D. 47-48. 

Place. — Iconium, eighty miles south- 
east of Antioch. Lystra, eighteen miles 
southwest of Iconium. Derbe, thirty 
miles southeast of Lystra. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Chapters on Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe in Clark’s 
In the Footsteps of St. Paul. On the story of Paul 


and Thekla see Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary 
Art, Conybeare and Howson’s Life of Paul, and 
Ramsay’s Church in the Roman Empire, Cities of 
St. Paul, and Pictures of the Apostolic Church. Robert- 
son’s Epochs in the Life of Paul. Bacon’s The Story 
of Paul. Trench’s Hulsean Lectures. Morrison’s 
The Footsteps of the Flock. Spurgeon’s Sermons, 
Vol. VIII. Henry van Dyke’s The Reality of Re- 
ligion. McConnell’s A Year’s Sermons. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The geography of central Asia Minor. 
The worship of Jupiter. 

The worship of Mercury. 

A survey of Paul’s miracles. 

Paul’s tactfulness in public speech. 
Stonings in the Bible. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: Speaking for Christ in the 
Face of Death. 


I. TrrumpH AND TRIAL AT ICONIUM, 
Va. ee, 


Bold witness-bearing. 
Hostility and flight. 


II. Hrearinc AND HERO-WORSHIP AT 
LysTRA, vs. 8-13. 
The cripple healed. 
“Jupiter” and “ Mercury.” 
III. Sroninc at LystrRA, vs. 14-20. 
An indignant protest. 
In deadly peril. 
IV. REVIEWING AND REPORTING, 
ier, 
Revisiting the cities. 
Reporting at Antioch. 


vs. 


THE LESSON IN LITERATURE. 


The story of Baucis and Philemon, as told by 
Ovid (Metamorphoses, Book VIII), Goethe, and Haw- 
thorne (Tanglewood Tales). 


THE LESSON IN ART. 


Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, a famous cartoon 
by Raphael in the South Kensington Museum, 
London. 


I. TRIUMPH AND TRIAL AT ICONIUM, vs. 1-7. 


Icontum. This city, to 


which Paul and Barnabas fled from Antioch, is about eighty miles to the southeast, 
and is called by Sir William Ramsay the oldest city in the world, even older than 
Damascus. It was named ‘‘ from the eikones or images of mud which, according to 
the ancient legend of the place, were made by Prometheus and Athena at the com- 
mand of Jupiter, who caused the wind to blow upon the eikones and they became 
living men and women. According to this legend Iconium was the first place settled 
after the flood.” — Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. It is situated in a great plain 
which is wonderfully fertile whenever there-is water. The modern city, called 
Konia, is probably as important now as was ancient Iconium ; and in the days of 
the Seljukian Turks it was so magnificent that they had the proverb, “ See all 
the world, see Konia.” It is the centre of that curious division of Mohammedans, 
the Whirling Dervishes, whose worship consists largely of ceaseless gyrations kept 
up until they fall completely exhausted. In Konia the Christian worship has never 
been abandoned since Paul’s day, and the city now contains ‘‘ The Apostolic In- 
stitute,” a flourishing school for Armenian boys founded by a Protestant Armenian, 
and a noble Christian hospital and dispensary maintained by American missionaries. 

Success aT Iconrum. At Iconium the missionaries, in spite of the abominable 
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8. And at Lystra there sat a certain man, impotent in his feet, a cripple 
from his mother’s womb, who never had walked. 


action of the Jews at Antioch, began their work again in the synagogue. In this 
they were wise, for the Jews supplied the hearers most likely to respond to an appeal 
based on the ancient Hebrew prophecies ; everywhere, it is probable, the Jews 
made the nucleus of the Christian church. This happened at Iconium, though the 
apostles preached here no narrow doctrine, but held out the offer of salvation so 
broadly that many Gentiles also accepted it. c 

Tur Story or THEKLA is told in a fourth-century apocryphal book, “ Acts of 
Paul and Thekla,” but it may have had some basis of truth. Thekla, belonging to 
a noble family of Iconium, chanced to hear Paul 
preach and became a Christian. Thamyris, her be- 
trothed lover, accused Paul of being a magician 
and by his magic persuading women from marriage. 
Paul was imprisoned, scourged, and finally driven 
from Iconium. Thekla bribed the jailer to let her 
into the prison, that Paul 
might instruct her in Chris- 
tianity. Her motherand lover 
found her there, and she was 
condemned to be burned to 
death ; but the flames would 
not touch her. Astorm 
then put out the fireand 
killed many of the spec- 
tators. Next she was 
thrown to the wild 
beasts, but a lioness de- 
fended her from a lion 
anda bear. She had many more trials, but at last joined Paul in his missionary 
journeys, and died near Seleucia at the age of ninety. 

In this story ‘‘ one detail of great interest is the description of Paul’s personal 
appearance, which may well rest on a true tradition: ‘ bald, bow-legged, strongly 
built, small in stature ; with large eyes and meeting eyebrows and longish nose ; 
full of grace ; sometimes looking like a man, sometimes having the face of an angel.’ 
This description is more or less confirmed by the figure of Paul in a fourth-century 
diptych.” — Furneaux. 

OpposiTIon AT Icontum. Iconium was a self-governing Greek city, so that the 
missionaries’ foes, the bigoted Jews, did not appeal to the city rulers, but to the mass 
of the people. They stirred up hostility to the new-made Christians, and Paul and 
Barnabas felt this attack more than they would have felt an attack aimed solely at 
themselves. 

Bop Witness AT Icontum. . For this reason they faced the opposition, and kept 
right on preaching and working miracles ; perhaps they stayed in Iconium as long 
as six months. They spoke “ boldly in the Lord,” relying on his wisdom and power, 
and he sustained them, and worked wonders of healing through them. 

A WIsE RETREAT FROM IconiuM. The opposition to Paul and Barnabas grew at 
length to such strength that they thought it best for their converts as well as them- 
selves that they should go elsewhere. The Gentiles and Jews combined against 
them, with the city officials, and a plot was on foot to stone them. As this was a 
Jewish and not a Gentile mode of execution, the Jews were evidently at the head of 
the plot. As much courage is shown in leaving a task, when God says to leave it, 
as in undertaking it when God commands that. To Paul, it was always harder to 
retreat than to advance. In this case the retreat was really an advance into new 
territory, to Lystra, about eighteen miles southwest of Iconium. 

Il. HEALING AND HERO-WORSHIP AT LYSTRA, vs. 8-13. We do not 
read that Paul and Barnabas began their work at Lystra in the synagogue, as was 
their wont, so probably there were too few Jews there for a synagogue. That may 
have been why they went to Lystra. 

8. And at Lystra. ‘‘ Lystra owed its importance, and the attention which Paul 
paid to it, to the fact that it had been made a Roman colonia by Augustus, and was 
therefore, in the time of Paul, a centre of education and enlightenment.” — Prof. 
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AUGUST 14. PAUL IN ICONIUM AND LYSTRA. Acts 14: 1-28. 


g. The same heard Paul speaking: who, fastening his eyes upon him, 
and seeing that he had faith to be made whole, 

to. Said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet. And he leaped 
up and walked. 

11. And when the multitude saw what Paul had done, they lifted up 
their voice, saying in the speech of Lycaonia, The gods are come down to 
us in the likeness of men. 


William M. Calder. The populous city of old is now represented only by a wretched 
hamlet of about three hundred inhabitants. The splendid buildings have been torn 
down to make hovels and sheepfolds, and only scanty ruins remain. There sat a 
certain man. Perhaps he was sitting there begging. The fact that “ multitudes ”’ 
saw him (v. 11) would imply that he sat in the market-place, the city’s central place 
of trade and assembly, or perhaps outside the gate of the city (v. 13). Impotent 
in his feet. The Greek adjective used here is a medical term. A cripple from his 
mother’s womb. Luke the physician is careful to record the particulars of the case. 
Who never had walked. And so a hopeless cripple, humanly speaking. He was 
unable to earn his living, probably suffered greatly, and was perhaps an object of 
aversion. 

9. The same heard Paul speaking. Perhaps he had heard of the “ signs and 
wonders ”’ which Paul had worked at Iconium (v. 3). Who, fastening his eyes upon 
him. An intent look seems to have been characteristic of Paul, perhaps because of 
his defective vision. Compare Acts 13:9. And seeing that he had faith to be made 
whole. The cripple had doubtless been listening eagerly to Paul’s preaching, his 
face lighting up with hope and confidence as Paul told of the power of Jesus Christ 
and of his great love for suffering men. 

10. Said with a loud voice. ‘‘ The only instance in the New Testament where a 
healing word was thus spoken.” — Prof. George H. Gilbert. Stand upright on thy 
feet. As Christ bade the man with the withered arm to stretch it forth, as he told 
the palsied man to take up his bed and walk, and commanded the ten lepers to go 
and show themselves to the priest for a certificate of soundness, so Paul bids this 
cripple to do the seemingly impossible ; and as in faith he makes the attempt, he is 
healed. A Christian has been wisely defined as one who attempts the impossible. 
And he leaped up and walked. The tenses of the two verbs in Greek are significant, 
making the first action vigorous and swift: ‘“‘ he sprang up,” and the second con- 
tinuous: “‘ he began to walk and kept on in the joy of it.”” Spurgeon, in a powerful 
sermon, makes this man’s experience a true parable of salvation, and exclaims, 
“Stand upright on your feet, and leap for joy ; for, whether you believe it or not, 
if you are now depending upon Christ, your sins are forgiven you ; you are a child 
of God ; you are an heir of heaven.” 

ir. And when the multitude, of the market-place or at the city gate going to the 
temple. Saw what Paul had done; that is, what Christ had done through Paul, 
and the crowd thought that Paul had done it. They lifted up their voice, shouting 
in their joy and excitement. Saying in the speech of Lycaonia. They had under- 
stood Paul’s Greek, but he did not understand their Lycaonian, or he would have 
protested at once, and saved trouble. Lycaonia, into which Paul came when he 
traveled south from Iconium, was a southern division of the great Roman province 
of Galatia. Its name means Wolf-land, and is derived from the mythical king of the 
region, Lycaon, who was changed into a wolf by Jupiter because of a foul murder 
which he had committed. The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men. 
Thus thought the people of Malta (Acts 28:6) when Paul was unharmed by the 
viper. The idea that the gods often came down in human form to mingle with men 
was common among the Greeks and other peoples of the time. Ovid in his Meta- 
mor phoses tells the famous story of how Jupiter and Mercury, walking through this 
very region, were ill-treated by the churlish people, but were hospitably received 
by two peasants, Philemon and his wife Baucis. The angry gods flooded the country 
but saved the kindly pair, placing them in charge of the temple of Jupiter. As they 
grew old and wished to die together, they were changed at the same moment to trees, 
Philemon into an oak and Baucis into a linden. Such stories show “ how deep lies 
the longing for the manifestation of Divinity in the form of humanity ; how old and 
instinctive is the belief that to cure human misery is a God-liké work ; that, if there 
is a God, he is sure to draw near to men in their own likeness. Thus the legends of 
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12. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercury, because he 
was the chief speaker. 

13. And the priest of Jupiter whose temple was before the city, brought 
oxen and garlands unto the gates, and would have done sacrifice with the 
multitudes. 


paganism are unconscious prophecies — witnesses of the deep, unsatisfied longing 
to which the incarnation of Christ is the answer.” — Furneaux. But “a God 
coming down from heaven, emptying himself of his glory, and undertaking a human 
life that he might be the helper and deliverer of men, was wholly alien to every con- 
ception of the Greeks. The very idea of the gods with them was of beings untouched 


Paul and Barnabas at Lystra Raphael. 


(From the tapestry designed for Sistine Chapel, Rome. Cartoon in So. Kensington Museum, London.) 


by any sorrow ; if they sojourned for a while in this toilsome and tearful world, yet 
sojourning as visitors only, not touching the burden of its woe with the tip of their 
finger.” — Trench. 

12. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter. Jupiter (Greek, Zeus), the father of the 
gods, was the chief deity of Greece and Rome. They would naturally think of 
Jupiter because he had a temple at Lystra. Barnabas was probably the larger of 
the two apostles, a man of imposing appearance, perhaps the elder of the two. And 
Paul, Mercury, because he was the chief speaker. Mercury (Greek, Hermes) was 
the swift messenger of the gods, the deity of commerce and of persuasive speech. 
Paul was a short man (2 Cor. 10: 10), one quick in movement, eager and convincing 
in oratory. A remarkable confirmation of this narrative is the discovery, in 1900, 
of two inscriptions at Lystra: one of them records the names of three priests of 
Jupiter ; the other dedicates to Jupiter a statue of Mercury, made to keep a vow. 

13. And the priest of Jupiter. Literally, of ‘“‘ the Jupiter, te tutelary deity of 
Lystra.” — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. Whose temple was before the city, that is, 
outside the city wall. The name of the god was ‘ Jupiter-before-the-City.” <A 
pillar of this temple is still standing, with an inscription showing that it was built 
to Jupiter in honor of the Emperor Augustus. Brought oxen. The animals usually 
sacrificed to Jupiter. And garlands. To place on the horns of the oxen. Unto the 
gates. Probably the gates of the city, rather than of the temple. A religious fes- 
tival may have been in progress at the time, and the oxen and garlands may have 
been all ready. This also would account for the crowd. And would have done 
sacrifice with the multitudes. “ It would appear that they had known of the apostles’ 
preaching for some time at all events, and also, it may be, of its success, and appar- 
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14. But when the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, heard of it, they rent 
their garments, and sprang forth among the multitude, crying out 

15. And saying, Sirs, why do ye these things? We also are men of 
like passions with you, and bring you good tidings, that ye should turn 
from these vain things unto a living God, who made the heaven and the 
earth and the sea, and all that in them is: 

16. Who in the generations gone by suffered all the nations to walk ‘in 
their own ways. 


ently they were willing to honor the apostles with divine honors, and to turn the 
religious revival to their own ends.” — Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

Il. STONING AT LYSTRA, vs. 14-20. Here was a real temptation. Why 
not accept the worship of the ignorant people? Why not use the unlimited au- 
thority it would give them to proclaim Jesus 
Christ and found his church at Lystra? The : 
temptation did not hold Paul and Barnabas a is. Be) 
for an instant. They knew that no good mY, 2: 
could come out of a lie. oy ¥ We 

14. But when the apostles, Barnabas and \ s ING 
Paul. Not “ Paul and Barnabas”’ this time, 
for Barnabas, thought to be Jupiter, comes 
back for a moment into his former promi- 
nence — a little touch that helps to confirm 
the record. Heard of it. ‘‘ Having retired 
to their lodging, they were, for a time, un- 
aware of the popular feeling, which, Bentley 
thought, had been only whispered by those 
who believed themselves to be in the pres- 
ence of Jupiter.” —‘Speaker’s Commentary. 
They rent their garments, to express their 
abhorrence at the idea. Thus the high 
priest (Matt. 26:65) rent his garments at 


what he chose to regard as blasphemy from | &# 

Christ. And sprang forth among the mul-_ Lilli. 
titude. They sprang ‘“‘ from the city gate, From an ancient altar. 
if the sacrifice was prepared in front of at Representation of Jupiter and Mercury. 

ae Vincent. Crying out. At first, in their « Jupiter holds in one hand a sceptre, in the other 
excitement, they would merely shout to at- ‘a thunderbolt, and the globe or world is beneath 
tract attention, not saying anything. him. Mercury holds in one hand the caduceus, 


and in the other a bag or purse, the emblem of 
commerce.” Lewin’s Life of St. Paul. 


15. And saying, Sirs, why do ye these 
things? This was said more collectedly, 


as soon as the apostles had their attention. We also are men of like passions with 


ou. ‘ Passions,’’ when our Bible was translated, did not mean what it means to- 
uf , , r 

day, but rather “‘ nature ’’ — ‘“‘ we are of the same nature as you, mortal like your- 
selves.” And bring you good tidings. ‘‘ Good tidings ”’ is the word elsewhere trans- 


lated “ gospel.” That ye should turn from these vain things, these idolatrous sacri- 
fices, which are “ vain,” that is, empty and profitless. Untoa living God. Literally, 
“ the God, the Living One.”” Paul may have been using a local term for the Supreme 
Deity, just as he used “‘ the Unknown God” at Athens. Who made the heaven 
and the earth and the sea. Note “the tact of St. Paul, laying the foundation of 
his teaching as a wise master-builder in the truths of natural religion, and leading 
his audience from them as stepping-stones to higher things.” — Expositor’s Greek 
Testament. “ He it is whose presence makes the world alive with beauty ; he it is 
whose vision thrills us when we know it not. His smile brightens the outgoings of 
the morning ; his voice sounds from the murmuring forest and the rushing cataract 
and the loud-roaring multitudinous ocean billows; his garments of glory gleam 
before us in the lingering hues of sunset. In every form of beauty and scene of 
splendor we behold the presence of God.”” — Henry van Dyke. And all that in them 
is. The Living God manifests himself in all life. 

16. Who in the generations gone by. He is not only the God of nature but the 
God of history. Suffered all the nations to walk in their own ways ; all the nations, 
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17. And yet he left not himself without witness, in that he did good and 
gave you from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts with 
food and gladness. 

18. And with these sayings scarce restrained they the multitudes from 
doing sacrifice unto them. 

19. But there came Jews thither from Antioch and Iconium: and hav- 
ing persuaded the multitudes, they stoned Paul, and dragged him out of 
the city, supposing that he was dead. 


that is, except the Jews. That people God fenced around with the divine law, lest 
they should wander into evil ways ; but how often, alas ! they broke through the 
loving barrier ! 

17. And yet he left not himself without witness. Paul consistently taught (see 
Rom. 2:14) that every nation, though it did not know the full light that shone 
upon the Hebrews, yet had light enough to walk in right ways and be pleasing to 
God. In that he did good. God’s goodness is shown so fully and wonderfully in 
nature that even without other revelation all men must know that God is good and 
is to be loved and worshipped. And gave you from heaven rains and fruitful seasons. 
This reference was doubly appropriate, because Lycaonia was (and is) a dry region, 
and Jupiter was the god of rain, the lord of the air. ‘“‘ Taking the world altogether 
it never has more than about three months’ provision of grain in its garner. The 
failure of a single harvest all over the world would depopulate the earth. God does 
not intend that men should become independent of him.” — Rev. S. D. McConnell, 
D.D. Filling your hearts with food and gladness. Mercury, the god of commerce, 
was the dispenser of food. Some have thought that the rhythmical conclusion of 
Paul’s speech echoes a hymn to Jupiter which was being sung as he burst in on the 
crowd. 

18. And with these sayings, doubtless repeated and enlarged upon. Scarce 
restrained they the multitudes. They were lovers of idolatry,.and were hardly to 
be turned from it in a minute. P 

19. Butthere came Jewsthither. ‘“‘ We must think of St. Paul’s work at Lystra 
as lasting long enough to allow time for the foundation of a church there.”’ — Ellicott. 
From Antioch and Iconium. From Antioch to Lystra by way of Iconium was a 
distance of about a hundred miles, a long way for men to go to gratify their hostility. 
And having persuaded the multitudes. They are as fickle to-day in Lystra as in 
Paul’s time, for Dr. Clark’s party were received most rudely, and were refused per- 
mission to visit the ruins; but in a few hours, having learned that a missionary 
doctor was in the party, these modern Lystrians overwhelmed them with attentions, 
and brought all their sick to be healed. They stoned Paul. ‘‘ Why Barnabas es- 
caped this mad onset, we can only conjecture. Perhaps on account of his mildness 
he was not thought to be dangerous.”’ — Prof. George H. Gilbert. Stoning was the 
Jewish punishment for blasphemy, which to the Jews meant blasphemy against God 
by Paul’s teaching that Jesus was divine, and to the Greeks meant blasphemy against 
Jupiter by Paul’s teaching that idolatry was an empty form. Yet they joined in 
stoning Paul! ‘‘ Paul had once had a share in the work of the mob that stoned 
Stephen. Now he knew what it was to be stoned himself by the fury of a mob.’? — 
Prof. A. T. Robertson. He had reached Wolf-land, and had learned what his Master 
meant when he sent his disciples forth ‘‘ as sheep in the midst of wolves ” (Matt. 10: 

.16). “Set your affections on things which are above; do not rate very highly 
human praise nor be greatly depressed by human censure. Had Paul been des- 
perately anxious to please Lystra, I fancy that that stoning would have killed him.” 
— Rev. George H. Morrison, D.D. And dragged him out of the city. Thus Saul 
(Acts 8: 3) had dragged both men and women in his persecutions. ‘‘ The stoning 
took place inside the city. The Jews who took part in it had no scruple in profaning 
a pagan city by such an act.” — Sir William Ramsay. Compare Acts 7:58. Sup- 
posing that he was dead. How easy it would have been for a false historian to say 
that Paul was dead, and make a miracle of his coming to life again! _ Indeed, Paul’s 
quick recovery was miraculous, but Luke allows his readers to infer that. 

20. But as the disciples stood round about him. Paul alone seems to have been 
attacked, and not his converts. In that anxious group may have been the young 
Timothy who afterwards became Paul’s beloved helper and to whom he wrote the 
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_ 20. But as the disciples stood round about him, he rose up, and entered 
into the city: and on the morrow he went forth with Barnabas to Derbe. 


two beautiful letters which we have. He and his godly mother Eunice and his pious 
grandmother Lois were citizens of Lystra. He rose up. ‘‘ The supernatural de- 
liverance of Paul suggests Job 2: 6.’’— Rev. James M. Gray, D.D. And entered 
into the city, perhaps carried by his friends, and taken to the home of Timothy. 
This was. probably done at night. And on the morrow he went forth. ‘‘ Stoning 
could hardly be without broken bones, and St. Paul had also been dragged through 
part of the city and outside its walls. His restoration was as miraculous as his 
surviving.” — Speaker’s Commentary. With Barnabas, who may have had to aid 
Paul at every step of the way. To Derbe, ‘a city some eleven hours to the south- 
east of Lystra by the fastest possible conveyance of the present time. If the apostles 
went on foot it probably took two days and perhaps longer, by reason of the weakened 
condition of Paul. The rough road between the ruins of the two cities over which 
the traveller now journeys is very likely the same one over which they travelled.’’ — 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. Derbe, about thirty miles from Lystra, marked the 
limit of Roman authority in this region. 

IV. REVIEWING AND REPORTING, vs. 21-28. Tur Work 1N DERBE. 
The Jewish enemies of Paul may have returned to Antioch, thinking that Paul was 
dead. At any rate, the apostles were unhindered in their work in Derbe, and preached 
not only there but through the surrounding region (vs. 6, 7). Many converts were 
won during this ministry, — perhaps Timothy, and also the ‘“‘ Gaius of Derbe ”’ who 
with Timothy accompanied Paul on his last journey to Jerusalem (Acts 20: 4). 

THE RETURN JOURNEY. Paul and Barnabas were near the mountain pass called 
the Cilician Gates, the short and direct way back to Tarsus and so to Antioch in 
Syria. But now we read a surprising thing, that the apostles went right back over 
their route, through Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, where they had suffered such 
bitter persecution. Of course this was done with a worthy end in view, and not 
merely in the dare-devil spirit of adventure or braggadocio. Perhaps new officers 
were in charge in these cities, and they felt assured of better treatment. Perhaps, 
on the contrary, they had heard that the Christians were being persecuted, and went 
to aid and comfort them. At any rate, they made the journey unharmed, encourag- 
ing their converts everywhere, and especially providing elders for every church, 
leaders who were solemnly appointed with prayer and fasting, as Paul and Barnabas 
had themselves been appointed. They even preached in Perga, where they do not 
seem to have preached on the outward journey. It was a workman-like conclusion 
of their task. Through all his life Paul realized that starting something was only 
half the job; he had to keep it going. 

THE First ForErGN MisstonAry Report. Setting sail from Attalia, the seaport 
of Perga, the apostles returned to Antioch in Syria and to the church which had 
sent them forth on this great adventure for Christ. The grace of God to which 
- they had been committed had kept them safe through many perils and hardships, 
and had enabled them to do a marvellous work. They called the church together 
and made the first foreign missionary report. It was a glowing recital. The great 
island of Cyprus had been thoroughly evangelized, and the rich inland country of 
Asia Minor to the west of Antioch. They had been preserved by God in terrible 
dangers. God had empowered them to work notable miracles. Churches had been 
founded over a great region, churches that would abide and become in their turn 
missionary centres. Above all, the gospel door had been opened to the Gentiles, 
and they had had faith to enter. ‘‘ Antioch, where those of the new faith ‘ were 
first called Christians,’ had become the cradle of a new world-religion. That is the 
significance of the First Missionary Journey.” — Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon. How 
we should have rejoiced to hear that report ! 


LESSON VIII. — August 21. 


PAUL PREPARES FOR WORLD CONQUEST. — Acts 15:1—16:5. 


PRINT Acts 15:36—16:5. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — But we believe that we shall be saved through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus. — ACTS 15:11. 
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LESSON VIII. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


Devotional Reading: Isa. 35 : 1-10. 


Reference Material: Gal. 2: 11-21; 5: 


126 + Eph. 224=22. 


Primary Topic: Some or PauL’s HELPERS. 
Lesson Material: Acts 15 : 1-4, 22, 32-37, 40, 41 ; 16: 1-5. 


Memory Verse: We are God’s fellow-workers. 


rT Cor3) 0: 


Junior Topic: BrcInNING OF THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


Memory Verse: John 3: 16. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic: REVISITING FRIENDS IN ASIA MINOR. 


Topic for Young People and Adults : 


PauL CHAMPIONS CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


Lesson Material: Acts 15 : 1-14, 19-21. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Primary Classes cannot be ex- 
pected to be interested in the council at 
Jerusalem, but they can get profit from 
a study of the various men who helped 
Paul at different times, — Barnabas, 
Mark, Silas, Judas, Timothy, and Luke. 
There were times when Barnabas and 
Mark did not help Paul, and the children 
will learn. something from these; but 
the lesson is chiefly a positive study in 
ways of helping others. Try to make 
each of the six helpers named above stand 
out in the children’s thought and interest, 
and especially Timothy. 

The Junior Classes can make fine 
use again of a sand map, and perhaps 
they can even construct a relief map 
with paper pulp or with clay. Put up 
little paper banners marked ‘ John,” 
SPetersa “ James,” “ Barnabas,” 
So Markee P aul. Olas. mand unl tna 
othy ’”’ where these men are found in 
the course of the lesson, moving them as 
the men move. 

The Intermediate Classes may use 
again the outline map with the pins 
and string to mark out the route. Use 
string of a different color from the string 
used in marking out the first journey, 
and string of a third color to indicate 
Barnabas’s journey to Cyprus and per- 
haps to Alexandria. 

The Older Classes have two great 
themes to study, Christian liberty and 
the Christian way to settle disputes. 
You may appoint two pairs of speakers, 
one of each pair to discuss the lesson 
events with relation to each theme, and 
the other to apply the principles brought 
out to the present time. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Maclaren’s Expositions. Ramsay’s Pictures of the 
Apostolic Church. Newbolt’s Words of Exhortation, 


A fine sermon on John 


asell’s Bible Partings. 
<St 


is 
Mark in Elims of Life, by Rev. J. D. Jones. 
Mark’s Day” in Keble’s Christian Year. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — The conference at Jerusalem 
may be set in A.D. 50 (Hastings), and 
the beginning of the second missionary 
journey in the spring of A.D. 51. 

Place. — Jerusalem, Antioch, 
westward to Derbe and Lystra. 


and 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The side of the “ Judaizers.” 

The side of Paul. 

The character of James. 

The Christian mode of settling disputes. 

Lessons from the dispute between Paul and Barnabas. 
The character of Timothy. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT : How to Settle Differences. 


I. Tot Dispute at AntiocH, Acts 
15: 1-5. 

A real perplexity. 

Going to talk it over. 

THE DECISION AT JERUSALEM, Acts 
Ei O—85s 

The contribution of Peter. 

The contribution of Paul and Barnabas. 

The contribution of James. 

The decision and how it was received. 

THE DISSENSION OVER JOHN Mark, 
Acts 15 : 36-39 a. 

Barnabas’s side. 

Paul’s side. 


Il. 


JAM. 


IV. AcrEeEING To Dirrer, Acts 


39 b—~16: 5. 
Barnabas takes Mark. 
Paul takes Silas — and Timothy. 
Paul does not use his liberty. 
How to settle differences. 


TSk 


I. THE DISPUTE AT ANTIOCH, Acts 15: 1-5. 


A REAL PERPLEXITY. As 


Paul and Barnabas rested at Antioch, working happily with the church there, they 


were confronted by a serious problem. 


How far should the converts from heathenism 


to Christianity be required to conform to Jewish religious laws and customs ? 
Up to this time the persecutions which the apostles had suffered from the Jews 
had arisen from their preaching of Christ as the Messiah. Now “ certain men ” 
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came from Jerusalem to Antioch — Paul calls them “ false brethren privily brought 
in” (Gal. 2:4) —stirring up trouble by asserting that faith in Christ was not 
enough for salvation ; the Gentile Christians must submit to the rite of circum- 
cision, or they could not be saved. 

“The sacrifices which an African convert has to make by abandoning polygamy, 
which a Brahmin has to make by sacrificing caste, are but a small measure of what 
a Gentile had to suffer if he made himself a Jew.” — F. W. Farrar. These included 
bodily mutilation, restriction to meat prepared in a certain way and not to be pur- 
chased in an ordinary market, shutting off one day in the week by petty formalism, 
the observance of endless and meaningless rules as to dress and posture and ablu- 
tions, a course of life and a hardening of sympathies which interposed an impassable 
barrier between him and all Gentile friends and loved ones. 

On the other hand, the Jew could say with perfect truth that their central rite of 
circumcision had been ordained of God (Gen. 17: 1-10), that it was the badge of 
honor worn by the great and holy men of Jewish history, that it had served as a wall 
to keep out the awful iniquities of heathenism, and that the converted heathen of all 
men most needed just such a wall to separate them from their evil past. Paul felt 
the fallacy of all this, he knew that love for Christ and obedience to him were far 
better guaranties of a pure and strong life than all the rites of Judaism, though those 
rites had done vast service in the past. He argued his point stoutly with the mis- 
chief-makers from Jerusalem ; and when it was plain that a serious if not fatal rift 
in the church was imminent, he readily agreed to transfer the entire controversy to 
Jerusalem, and discuss it with the apostles and elders there. Paul was never in- 
clined to meet bigotry with bigotry. He never set himself up asa Pope. He revered 
those who had been friends of Christ in the flesh ; and, while he would accept the 
authority of no man over his soul, he would talk over difficulties with any man as a 
brother. 

Gornc To Tarx It Over. As a deputation to Jerusalem the Antioch church 
appointed Paul and Barnabas, together with others who are not named. But Paul 
himself tells us (Gal. 2: 3) that one of these was Titus, the beloved friend and co- 
worker to whom he afterwards wrote the letter which we have. Titus was a Greek, 
perhaps a native of Antioch, and Paul probably took the devout and winsome young 
man along to show how noble a Christian could be made out of a heathen without 
circumcision. 

Following the common custom of the east (see Gen. 18:16; 1 Sam. 9: 26; 
Acts 20:38; 21:16, etc.), members of the Antioch church went with Paul and 
Barnabas for part of their way. They went south through Pheenicia, and then took 
the more difficult route through Samaria, everywhere finding Christians, and every- 
where telling the good news that the Gentiles of Cyprus and Asia Minor had come 
in large numbers into the Christian faith. They were talking mainly to Jews or 
those connected closely with Jewish history, but nevertheless their story was received 
with great joy, which was a good omen of the success of their errand. ; 

When they reached Jerusalem — the journey, of about three hundred miles, may 
have occupied a month — they were received as brethren beloved by all the Chris- 
tians there, including the apostles (men like Peter who had been originally com- 
missioned by Christ himself) and the elders (men like James the Lord’s brother, 
who were of especial honor and authority in the church, but were not apostles). A 
general assembly was held to learn from Paul about his missionary journey and its 
glorious results, and about the progress of the church in Antioch and in all the places 
he had visited on his way south. [ j ; 

Paul did not bring up the disputed point, but let his story speak for itself. The 
matter was, however, promptly introduced by Pharisees who had become Chris- 
tians, who rose in the meeting and challenged the apostles, asserting that they should 
have circumcised their Gentile converts before admitting them to the church. Thus 
the discussion was launched. : ; 

II. THE DECISION AT JERUSALEM, Acts 15:6-35. Very wisely, the 
general meeting was adjourned, that the matter might be threshed out in a smaller 
meeting of responsible leaders, the apostles and elders. There the passions of the 
crowd would not be aroused, and attention could be given to quiet -arguments. 
Many questions were asked in that meeting, and there was evidently much difference 
of opinion (Gal. 2:5). They were men of strong convictions, and their Christian 
experience had taught them to stand up for what they regarded as the truth. But 
they were Christian gentlemen ; there was no squabbling. Think of a gathering 
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which included Peter, James, and John (Gal. 2:9), possibly Luke, certainly Paul, 
Barnabas, and Titus, and probably Mark! No church council since has been able 
to muster so distinguished a company. 

Tuer CONTRIBUTION oF Peter. As the oldest of the apostles, and a commanding 
figure among them; as one, moreover, who was in the habit of taking the lead, 
Simon Peter spoke first. He told how, four or five years before, God had chosen 
him to be the first preacher to the Gentiles in the famous case of Cornelius, the Roman 
centurion at Cesarea (Acts 10). On that occasion the chief token of God’s favor, 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, was vouchsafed to the Gentile and his household, without 
circumcision. Therefore, as Peter very justly argued, faith in Jesus Christ was 
enough for salvation, alike to believing Jews and Gentiles. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF PAUL AND BARNABAS. Peter’s recital sent the company 
into a thoughtful silence. They probably knew the facts, all of them; but they 
may have forgotten, since so much persecution had intervened, and the conversion 
of Cornelius does not seem to have been followed up. Barnabas and Paul (the man 
whom the Jerusalem church had itself sent out to Anticch is fittingly named first 
here, and probably took the lead in the speaking) seized this opportunity to make 
their own statement concerning the matter, and it was like Peter’s in relating what 
had actually occurred, allowing the company to draw the necessary conclusions. 
God had plainly stamped his approval on the admission of uncircumcised Gentiles. 
Barnabas and Paul could give many examples of their faith, courage, and constancy. 
They might well have quoted the Master’s own words, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF JAMES. This James was not the apostle, the brother of 
John, for he had been the first of the Twelve to suffer martyrdom. He was James 
the earthly brother of Jesus Christ, who had not believed in Christ during his life- 
time, but who, after the resurrection, became a most earnest Christian, the revered 
leader of the church in Jerusalem, ranking even above Peter and John. It was he 
who wrote the sagacious Epistle which we have, a letter which has been fittingly 
called ‘‘ the Gospel of Common Sense.” He made a proposal with the gravity and 
weight of a leader, and with the same common sense that is illustrated in his letter. 
Quoting Amos 9g: 11, 12 to show that Jehovah intended to build the Gentiles into 
his kingdom, James gave as his judgment that the Gentiles that turned to God 
should not be “‘ troubled ” with Jewish rites, but that four simple and fundamental 
requirements should be laid upon them: 1. They should abstain from meats that 
had been consecrated to idols and other things that might turn them back again to 
the old polluted ways. 2. They were to refrain from fornication, a requirement 
which sounds strange indeed to-day as applied to Christians, but which was not at 
all unnecessary in those unutterably corrupt times and in heathen cities ; see many 
of Paul’s letters for confirmation. 3. The Gentiles were not to eat the meat of 
beasts that had been killed by strangling, rather than by cutting the throat and 
draining off the blood. 4. The fourth injunction, closely related to the preceding, 
forbids the eating of blood, which, variously cooked, was a favorite dish of the heathen, 
but which was particularly abhorrent to the Jews because they regarded the blood 
as the seat of life. 

James’s proposal was a wise compromise. It freed the Gentile Christians from 
the necessity of circumcision, while it placed them under the necessity of avoiding 
meat associated with idol-worship. The restrictions which it laid upon the Gentiles 
were salutary, conducing to good health and good morals. The Jews yielded far 
more than they required ; James did not even forbid swine’s flesh! Each party 
came part way to meet the other, and that is the Christian method of settling dis- 
putes. 

Tur Decision AND How Ir Was Recertvep. The proposal of James seems to 
have been brought before the whole church and ratified. It was put into writing, 
which is what should be done with all important agreements. This letter is notable 
for its repudiation of the busybodies who had made trouble at Antioch (v. 24), its 
commendation of Barnabas and Paul (v. 26), and its confident association of the 
ee with themselves as sponsor for the conclusions that had been reached 
v. 28). 

A committee of two was added to Paul and Barnabas as bearers of the message : 
Judas Barsabbas, of whom nothing further is known, and Silas, who became the 
worthy comrade of Paul in his missionary tours. 

We are not told by what route the delegation returned, but we are informed that 
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Aue. 21. PAUL PREPARES FOR WORLD CONQUEST. Acts 15: 1—16: 5. 


Acts 15:36. And after some days Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us 
return now and visit the brethren in every city wherein we proclaimed the 
word of the Lord, and see how they fare. 

37. And Barnabas was minded to take with them John also, who was 
called Mark. , 

38. But Paul thought not good to take with them him who withdrew 
from them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work. 


the letter they carried was received with great joy. It was counted a “‘ consolation,” 
a great relief from the dissensions and uncertainties of the past. The good effect 
of the Christian letter was increased by the Christian teaching of Judas and Silas, 
whose kindly and manly utterances were a great strength to the church at Antioch. 
Every church and Sunday school and Young People’s society needs such fresh voices 
from time to time, and a little painstaking will procure them. 

Ill. THE DISSENSION OVER JOHN MARK, Acts 15: 36-394. “ Paul 
had returned from his first missionary journey a shattered man; yet, in spite of 
all, he returned with the mission-hunger in his heart.” 
— F.W. Farrar. This hunger now stirred him up to 
a second, and still longer, missionary expedition. 

36. And after some days. , Probably only a few 
months (Ramsay) were spent in teaching at Antioch 
after the visit to Jerusalem. It is generally thought 
that Peter’s visit to Antioch mentioned in Gal. 2: 
11-14 took place during this time. Peter’s inconsist- 
ency in eating with the Gentile Christians at first and 
then yielding to pressure from Jerusalem and refusing 
to eat with them was abetted by the weak compliance 
of Barnabas (who had not yet set out to Cyprus), but 
Paul rebuked Peter vigorously, making a strong plea 
for Christian liberty. Paul said unto Barnabas. We 
are not told who proposed the first missionary journey, 
but there is no doubt whose energetic spirit set on foot 
the second. Let us return now. “ The start probably 
was made in quite early spring, as the plan was to do 
some work by the way in Syria and Cilicia ; and the 
beginning of summer is the season best suited for the 
long journeys which they proposed to make beyond 
the snowy Taurus and in Galatia, where the cities were 
placed about 3300 to 3600 feet above sea level.” — Sir 
William Ramsay. And visit the brethren. One of the 
early names of the Christians among themselves. In 
every city wherein we proclaimed the word of the Lord. 
The converts he and Barnabas had made would have 
many temptations to fall back into heathenism, and 
their Christian characters were not yet strengthened by 
experience. And see how they fare. ‘ Paul was not 
content to measure his work by the number of con- 
versions, but sought to strengthen converts in the 
faith.” —Lyman Abbott. 

37. And Barnabas was minded to take with them 
John also. It was just like his kindly and forgiving 
spirit to be willing to give Mark another chance; _be- | 
sides, the young man was his nephew. Who was called | 
Mark. John was his Jewish name and Mark his Roman imesh 
name ; like Saul Paul, Simon Peter. EMME DENIS 

38. But Paul thought not good to take with them St. Paul and St. Mark. 
him who withdrew from them. See Acts 13:13. Mark Alte Pinakothek, Munich. 
went back to Jerusalem from Perga of Pamphylia for no 
reason that commended itself to Paul; perhaps through fear of the dangers and 
labors that lay before them. And went not with them to the work. There was 
nothing personal in the matter for Paul, but he placed the work first, and would 
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Acts 15 : 116: 5. LESSON VIII. THIRD QUARTER. 


39. And there arose a sharp contention, so that they parted asunder 
one from the other, and Barnabas took Mark with him, and sailed away 


unto Cyprus: 
40. But Paul chose Silas, and went forth, being commended by the 


brethren to the grace of the Lord. 
at. And he went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches. 


allow nothing to lessen its effectiveness. “‘ Christ himself appeared to instruct 
him by his well-known words, ‘No man having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.’ To ‘look back,’ and in consequence 
to give up the work undertaken for Christ’s honor when it proved harder than he 
had expected, was exactly what Mark had done.” — E. J. Hasell. If, as many 
think, the “ certain young man” of Mark 14: 51, 52, who followed Christ on the 
way to trial with only a linen cloth wrapped about him, but left it and fled when 
the soldiers laid hold of him, was Mark, we have in the incident an early exhibition 
of just these later qualities of ardent zeal and sudden cowardice. 


39. And there arose a sharp contention. ‘The Greek noun (from which our 
English paroxysm comes) intimates a temporary rather than a prolonged dispute, 
although it may for the time be severe.”” — Cambridge Bible. ‘‘It inspires con- 


fidence in our author as a candid historian to find him recording a fact which reminds 
us that the heroes of the gospel were men, and not infallible either in judgment or 
temper.’’ — New Century Bible. So that they parted asunder one from the other. 
“Though they did not work together again, they do not appear to have remained 
alienated from each other. See Col. 4: 10; 1 Cor. 9: 6.” — Prof. George H. Gilbert. 

Illustration. Similar differences between Luther and Zwingli, Bossuet and 
Fénelon, Whitefield and Wesley. 

Illustration. The result was that two missionary journeys were made instead of 
one, and thus God brought good out of evil. It was like the disagreement in regard 
to baptism which caused Judson to separate from the first company of missionaries 
which left this country. He went to Burma and they to India, and so two great 
missions and two great missionary societies came into being, instead of only one of each. 

IV. AGREEING TO DIFFER, Acts 15:39 6—16:5. 3906. And Barnabas 
took Mark with him. ‘‘ The result seems to have justified the view of Barnabas, 
: for Mark became a most valuable 
helpers ~See) Coll aero cmim, oe 
11; Philem. 24.” — Prof. George H. 
Gilbert. ‘‘ Deserters from the army 
of earthly monarchs are shot without 
mercy; but God is always ready to 
give us a second chance. None of us, 
therefore, need despair. We, too, like 
John Mark, out of weakness can be 


< made strong.” — Rev. J. D. Jones. 
Coin of Cyprus, And sailed away unto Cyprus. Since 
ren dlonclancdiua actin Barnabas was a native of Cyprus (and 


; ; possibly Mark also), it was natural 
that that island should be assigned him for his field. This principle is followed to- 
day in the division of home and foreign mission fields among the various denomi- 
nations to prevent overlapping. An early tradition says that Barnabas afterwards 
extended his labors to Alexandria. 

40. But Paul chose Silas. Since Silas had returned to Jerusalem (v. 33), Paul 
had to send for him. Mark, it seems, was already in Antioch ; perhaps he had gone 
there from Jerusalem with his uncle. Silas had also a Latin name, Silvanus, used 
in Paul’s and Peter’s letters. And went forth, being commended by the brethren. 
We read of no such commendation in the case of Barnabas, the inference being that 
the church took the side of Paulin the controversy. To the grace of the Lord, with- 
out which he could never have been equal to the great work before him. ‘ 

_41. And he went through Syria and Cilicia. Paul’s home was in Tarsus of 
Cilicia, and he had preached in that region before going to Antioch to help Barnabas 
(Gal. t: 21, 23). Here also the mischief-makers from Jerusalem had probably been 
active, and Paul sought to counteract their work. Confirming the churches. ' Prob- 
ably churches which he had himself founded. 
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Auc. 21. PAUL PREPARES FOR WORLD CONQUEST. Acts 15: 1—16:5. 


Acts 16:1. And he came also to Derbe and to Lystra: and behold, a 
certain disciple was there, named Timothy, the son of a Jewess that be- 
lieved; but his father was a Greek. 

2. The same was well reported of by the brethren that were at Lystra 
and Iconium. ~ 

3. Him would Paul have to go forth with him; and he took and circum- 
cised him because of the Jews that were in those parts: for they all knew 
that his father was a Greek. 

4. And as they went on their way through the cities, they delivered them 
the decrees to keep which had been ordained of the apostles and elders that 
were at Jerusalem. 


Acts 16:1. And he came also to Derbe. Going westward, he reached the cities 
in the reverse order compared with his first missionary journey. In passing from 
Cilicia to Derbe Paul traversed the rough mountainous region of western Cilicia, 
and journeyed through the wonderful pass known as the Cilician Gates, 4300 feet 
above the sea. And behold. This exclamation indicates Luke’s wonder and joy 
that a successor to John Mark should have been found so soon. A certain disciple 
was there. At Lystra rather than Derbe, as the Lystra Christians are mentioned 
in the next verse as commending him. Named Timothy. Paul’s beloved com- 
panion and helper, to whom he afterwards sent the two letters contained in the New 
Testament. His conversion, or at least his mother’s and grandmother’s, was doubt- 
iess the fruit of Paul’s first missionary journey, including the stoning of the apostle 
in Timothy’s own city. The son of a Jewess that believed. That is, a Jewess who 
was a Christian. Her name was Eunice and her mother’s Lois, and Paul speaks 
highly of their Christian character (2 Tim. 1:5). But his father was a Greek. 
That is, a Gentile by birth, not a Jew. ‘‘ The mother’s earnest education of her 
son in the Holy Scriptures (2 Tim. 3: 15) from his early youth marks the character 
of the woman, and makes it probable that the husband of such a woman was at 
least a proselyte of the gate. Timothy’s father is so little mentioned that it seems 
likely he had died early.’’ — Cambridge Bible. 

2. The same was well reported of by the brethren. Thus also Cornelius (Acts 10: 
22) and Ananias of Damascus (Acts 22:12). ‘‘ The brethren” here again means 
the members of the Christian churches that had been formed as a result of Paul’s 
first missionary journey. One can have no better asset in life than the good opinion 
of Christians. ‘‘ Timothy was also marked out by prophetic utterances (1 Tim. 1: 
18) ; probably in the public assembly at Lystra some persons had suddenly, under 
divine inspiration, designated Timothy for this work.” — Sir William Ramsay. 
That were at Lystra and Iconium. ‘‘ The circumstance that Timothy was well 
spoken of by brethren eighteen miles distant suggests that he may already have 
been an active Christian worker, and indicates that Paul did not trust wholly to his 
own impressions, but sought other evidences of the young man’s fitness.” — Prof. 
George H. Gilbert. 

3. Him would Paul have to go forth with him. Timothy was solemnly ordained 
to this service (1 Tim. 4:14; 2 Tim. 1: 6) by the local elders and by Paul, as Paul 
himself had been ordained at Antioch. And he took and circumcised him. ‘“ The 
act might be performed by any Israelite.” — Expositor’s Greek Testament. Because 
of the Jews that were in those parts. Timothy, Hebrew by birth (for the child of a 
Jewish mother was counted by the Jews as a Jew), was in a very different position 
from Titus, the Greek convert who Paul insisted at Jerusalem should not be circum- 
cised. Timothy was to work with Paul among the Jews of Asia Minor, who had 
shown the strongest desire to pick flaws in Paul’s work. He would need to enter 
the synagogues with Paul, and associate intimately with the non-Christian Jews. 
“Tt was no question of enforcing circumcision upon Timothy as if it were necessary 
to salvation ; it was simply a question of what was necessary under the special 
circumstances in which both he and Paul were to seek to gain a hearing for the gospel 
on the lines of the apostolic policy, ‘ to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.’ ” — 
Expositor’s Greek Testament. : 

4. They delivered them the decrees to keep. That is, they gave them to the 
Gentiles, for the Jews would do these things anyway. ‘‘ The decrees” were the 
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Acts 16 : 6-18. LESSON IX. TurrD QUARTER. 


5. Sothe churches were strengthened in the faith, and increased in number 
daily. 


four rules regarding the admission of Gentiles to the church laid down by the mother 
church in Jerusalem. Paul’s insistence upon these shows that he regarded the cir- 
cumcision of Timothy as being no yielding of the liberty of the Gentiles, for which 
he continued to be jealous. 

5. So the churches. All the churches in Syria, Cilicia, and Asia Minor which 
Paul had visited before. The following summary of his work is preparatory to his 
setting forth into new fields. Were strengthened in the faith. ‘“‘ Strengthened ” 
is one of Luke’s medical words in the Greek, used in the New Testament only here 
and in Acts 3: 7,.16, where Luke describes the lame man’s restored ankles. So 
these churches were made ready to “run the straight race through God’s good 
grace.’’ And increased in number daily. The removal of restrictions that may 
have been imposed upon the admission of Gentiles doubtless increased the number 
of Christians greatly, as well as the impetus of the presence and preaching of the 
apostles. 

Poe TO SETTLE DirrERENCES. This difference of opinion separated Paul from 
Barnabas, and broke up one of the most fruitful partnerships in Christian history. 
But both Barnabas and Paul did right in standing up for what each thought right. 
“Truth is a sacred thing. I cannot go with Mark who has fallen into grievous 
error. I cannot give up a Mark who has yet ample opportunity to reform, and come 
back into line. Ah, dare to be a St. Barnabas, dare to be a St. Paul; if you think 
a thing is not right, even if it means the severing of the friendship of years, it is your 
duty to do it.” — Canon Newbolt. 

Yet differences of opinion need not break up friendships. “‘ If errors of judgment 
do not make us less dear to our common Lord, why should they make us less dear 
to one another ? It is generally our partiality to self, our high opinion of our own 
wisdom, which infuses the bitterness into what would otherwise be borne patiently 
and hopefully.”” — EF. J. Hasell. 

The Christian antidote to dissension, therefore, is humility. Weare not to think 
of ourselves more highly than we ought to think. We are to hold the truth, but in 
love. Thus, though we must sometimes differ, we should be bound together by the 
higher agreement, of common love of Him who is the Truth. 


“O then the glory and the bliss 
When all that pained or seemed amiss 
Shall melt with earth and sin away ! 
When saints beneath their Saviour’s eye, 
Filled with each other’s company 
Shall spend in love the eternal day ! !”? — Keble’s “St. Mark’s Day.” 


LESSON IX.— August 28. 
FROM ASIA TO EUROPE. — Acts 16: 6-18. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved, thou and thy house. — Acts 16: 31. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. 30: 1-5, 10-12. 
Reference Material: Rom. 15: 15-21. 
Primary Topic: A WonprErFuL Dream. 
Lesson Material: Acts 16: 6-15. 
Memory Verse: Come over into Macedonia, and help us. Acts 16: 9. 
Junior Topic: Paut Crosses OVER INTO EUROPE. 
Lesson Material: Acts 16 : 6-18. 
Memory Verse: Acts 16: 9. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: Brcrnnrinc Work on A NEw CONTINENT. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Paut Carries THE GOSPEL TO EUROPE. 
Lesson Material: Acts 15: 36, 40, 41; 16: 6-15. 
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AUGUST 28. FROM 


ASIA TO EUROPE. 


Acts 16 : 6-18. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. ~ 


The Younger Classes will centre their 
interest on the wonderful dream and the 
transfer of Paul’s work from Asia to 
Europe. Extend the sand map to take 
in the western ‘shore of the A®‘gean. 
Have one of the boys bring in a model of 
the kind of ship Paul probably sailed in, 
copying from some book on the life of 
the Greeks or Romans. The generous- 
hearted Lydia and the poor, insane slave 
girl will furnish other striking themes. 
Fill the lesson with the spirit of adventure. 

The Intermediate Classes have another 
fine chance to use the outline map, pins 
being inserted to mark Paul’s course, 
and a string stretched from pin to pin. 
Appoint a Geographer for the day, to 
describe the cities and countries involved 
in the lesson ; also a Historian to relate 
the events ; also a Querist to ask ques- 
tions in review at the close of the recita- 
tion. 

The Older Classes will study chiefly 
what Christianity has done for Europe, 
how it has moulded European (1) govern- 
ment, (2) social life, (3) literature, 
(4) music, (5) architecture, (6) art; 
and also (7) what Europe in turn has 
done for Christianity by means of mis- 
sions. Appoint seven members of the 
class to handle these seven themes. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Probably in a.p. 51 (Hast- 
ings). 

Place. — I'rom Antioch in Pisidia to 
Troas, thence across the northern A‘gean 
Sea to Philippi. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The meaning of hindrances. 

Supernatural guidances in Paul’s life. 

Evidences that Luke wrote the Acts. 

Demon possession. 

What Christianity has done for women. 

What women have done for Christianity. 

The Macedonian calls that sound most loudly to-day. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: The Macedonian Call. 


I. An Epocu-Makinc VISION, vs. 6-9. 
Ways closed up. 
A way opened up. 
II. Tue Vision Promptty OBEYED, 
VS-pLOmia. 
“Straightway.” 
The period of waiting. 
III. Tue First Convert In Evrope, 
WAR TESS, 
A women’s prayer meeting. 
Lydia, of the opened heart. 


» IV. Tor First MrracrE IN Europe, 


vs. 16-18. 

A maiden sorely beset. 

The demon driven out. 

The first Macedonian call, and ours. 


THE LESSON IN LITERATURE. 


References to Philippi in Shakespeare’s Julius 
Cesar, Act V. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Ramsay on Galatia in The International Standard 
Bible Encyclopedia. Robertson’s Epochs in the Life 
of Paul. Eleanor D. Wood’s Life and Ministry o, 
Paul. A Life at Its Best, by Edwards and Cutler. 
Faris’s The Christian According to Paul. Meyer’s 
Paul, a Servant of Jesus Christ. Atkinson’s The 
Story of Paul of Tarsus. Clark’s In the Footsteps 
of St. Paul on Troas and Philippi. Banks’s Hero 
Tales from Sacred Story. Strong sermon in Charles 
R. Brown’s The Quest of Life. Morrison’s Return of 
the Angels. Nicoll’s Sunday Evening. 


6. And they went through the region of Phrygia and Galatia, having 
been forbidden of the Holy Spirit to speak the word in Asia ; 


I. AN EPOCH-MAKING VISION, vs. 6-0. 
Phrygia was the ancient name of a large country in central Asia 


region of Phrygia. 


Minor, the region where the Hittites dwelt. 


6. And they went through the 


“The entire country abounds with 


ruins of former cities and with almost countless rock-hewn tombs, some of which 
are of very great antiquity.” —International Standard Bible Encyclopedia. And 
Galatia. Galatia was a country in the north-central part of Asia Minor, north of 
Phrygia. It was also the name of a large Roman province which included Phrygia, 
Lycaonia, and part of Pisidia. In this sense, probably, the word is used here, Paul 
writing ‘‘ through the Phrygian-Galatian region.”’? Some scholars think that it was 
at this time that Paul founded the churches in Galatia to whom he afterwards wrote 
the Epistle. Having been forbidden of the Holy Spirit. We do not know how this 
prohibition was expressed, whether by the force of circumstances, or by a vision, or 
by an inward conviction; but Paul was made sure of it. “ Whenever you are 
doubtful as to your course, submit your judgment absolutely to the Son of God, and 


ask him to shut against you every door but the right one.” — Rev. F. B. Meyer, D.D. 
‘“* Wherefore they were forbidden he does not say, but that they were forbidden he 
does say — teaching us to obey and not ask questions.”’ — Chrysostom. To speak 


the word in Asia, that is, in the Roman province called Asia, the western part of 
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Acts 16 : 6-18. LESSON Ix. THIRD QUARTER. 


7. And when they were come over against Mysia, they assayed to go into 
Bithynia; and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not; 

8. And passing by Mysia, they came down to Troas. 

g. And a vision appeared to Paul in the night: There was a man of 
Macedonia standing, beseeching him, and saying, Come over into Mace- 
donia, and help us. 


Asia Minor, along the sea. Paul was evidently eager to preach in Ephesus, the 
capital of Asia, where he spent much time later in his life. get 

7. And when they were come over against Mysia, the northernmost division of 
the province of Asia. They essayed to go into Bithynia. Shut out from the west, 
they were for turning to 
the north. Bithynia lay 
south of the Black Sea, 
northwest of Mysia. It 
was evidently a promising 
field, and we learn from 
. the writings of the Roman: 
governor, Pliny the Younger, 
that Christianity was widely 
spread there by A.D. 112. 
And the Spirit of Jesus, the 
same Spirit whom in verse 
6 Luke called ‘‘ the Holy 
Spirit.”” Suffered them not. 
Very likely Paul sawa vision 
oe of Christ, as soon after he 
Ships of Paul's Time. was to see a vision of the 

man from Macedonia. 


“Oh, let thy sacred will 
All thy delight in me fulfil! 
Let me not think an action mine own way, 
But as thy love shall sway, 
Resigning up the rudder to thy skill.”’ — George Herbert. 

Illustration. “ Paul gave up his plan to enter a province, and God gave him a 
continent. Robert Louis Stevenson, propped up with pillows and coughing his 
life out with a hopeless disease, was nevertheless writing in rugged story, in splendid 
verse, and in magnificent spiritual appeal those words which bade his fellows play 
the man... . Let your cherished plan break if it must ! It may be only a signal 
from the flagship bidding you tack and shape your course with reference to some 
vaster, more rewarding achievement.” — Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D. 

8. And passing by Mysia. They must have passed through it to reach Troas, 
which was in Mysia ; but they “‘ passed by ”’ it in a missionary sense, not stopping 
to preach there. They came down to Troas, southwest of the ancient Troy of Homer’s 
Iliad. ‘ Troas was full of memories of Europe which it facéd. This region was that 
of Priam and Agamemnon, of Xerxes, of Julius Cesar, of Alexander. Once the 
European conqueror of Asia stopped here. In a sense Alexander’s conquest of Asia 
made possible Paul’s conquest of Europe for Christ.’””— Prof. A. T. Robertson. 
Troas was a Roman colony at the time, and was the chief seaport in the northwestern 
AXgean for the Asian-European trade. 

9. And a vision. Paul must have been thinking of going to Europe ; perhaps 
Luke had been talking to him about it. But he was undecided as to the Spirit’s 
leading, and this vision determined him. “ On the other side of that narrow strait 
lay Greece and Rome, the centres from which issued the learning, the commerce, 
and the armies which governed the world. Could Paul’s heart, so ambitious for the 
glory of Christ, fail to be fired with the desire to cast himself upon these strong- 
holds, or could he doubt that the Spirit was leading him forward to this enterprise ? 
He knew that Greece, with all her wisdom, lacked that knowledge which makes 
wise unto salvation, and that the Romans, though they were the conquerors of this 
world, did not know the way of winning an inheritance in the world that is to come ; 
but in his breast he carried the secret which they both required.’’ — James Stalker. 
Appeared to Paul in the night. Such visions were frequent in Paul’s life because 
his days as well as his nights were bent upon serving God. There was a man of 
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AvuGuSsT 28. FROM ASIA TO EUROPE. Acts 16: 6-18. 


_ to. And when he had seen the vision, straightway we sought to go forth 
into Macedonia, concluding that God had. called us to preach the gospel 
unto them. 

11. Setting sail therefore from Troas, we made a straight course to 
Samothrace, and the day following to Neapolis ; 


Macedonia standing. Standing, probably, on the opposite shore of the A.gean. 
Some have supposed that this “‘ man of Macedonia” was Luke the physician, the 
author of the Acts and of the Gospel. S. 

Others think it was some man from 
Macedonia with whom Paul had been 
talking in Troas about the needs of 
Europe. Beseeching him. The word im- 
plies great eagerness. It is hard for us, 
grown so accustomed to the gospel, to 
realize the plight of nations without it. 
And saying, Come over into Macedonia. 
“The man stood for more than his own 
nation. It was the cry of the European 
world — the expression of the deep un- 
rest felt at this time by all hearts that 
had risen above coarse pleasures and the 
fables of an immoral heathenism.’’ — 
Furneaux. And help us. ‘“ Help” is 
one of the great words of Christianity. 
Missions mean helpfulness. Christians 
do not go to heathen lands to extend 
trade, or to increase the influence of their 
own lands; they go to help their brothers 
in distress. 

Il. THE VISION PROMPTLY 
OBEYED, vs. to-12. 10. And when he 
had seen the vision. It wasa glad vision, 
a call to joyful activity, not to distaste- 
fulduty. Straightway. Paul, having been 
twice hindered in his purpose, leaped to 
the task. We. This word begins a section 
of the Acts which shows, by the use of 
the first personal pronoun, that Luke was one of Paul’s party. He evidently joined 
it at Troas. Some have conjectured that Paul was sick there, and that Luke was 
summoned to. attend him. ‘“‘ How dear he became to the apostle, and how tena- 
ciously he clung to the charge, is clear from two expressions penned, the one from 
the hired house of the first Roman imprisonment, the other from the chill prison 
cell of the second: ‘ Luke, the beloved physician’ ; ‘ only Luke is with me’ (Col. 
4:14; 2 Tim. 4: 11).”’— Rev. F. B. Meyer, D.D. Sought to go forth into Mace- 
donia. ‘“‘ The steps taken would be in the way of inquiry how and when they could 
get across the sea to Europe.” — Cambridge Bible. Concluding that God had called 
us. ‘ Concluding ” refers to the questioning that had gone on in their minds during 
the journey. To preach the gospel unto them. Luke includes himself in this call, 
so that he was already an evangelist. Some have thought that he was a native of 
Antioch, and had become converted there, and perhaps worked there with Paul. 

11. Setting sail therefore from Troas. We may be sure that Paul stood on the 
prow of the vessel! We made a straight course to Samothrace, sailing before the 
wind. Samothrace is an island in the Agean Sea northwest from Troas. ‘“‘ The 
lofty mountain on this island may have been the travellers’ compass even from the 
time when they left Troas.” — Prof. George H. Gilbert. And the day following to 
Neapolis. On a later occasion, with unfavorable winds or calmness, this voyage 
occupied five days instead of two (Acts 20:6). ‘‘ Neapolis’”’ means ‘‘ New City,” 
our “‘ Newton.” ‘“ Naples’? means the same. The modern name is Cavallo. It, 
was the seaport of Philippi, about 140 miles northwest of Troas, near the boundary 
of Macedonia and Thrace. The modern town is very prosperous, the second city 
of Macedonia. It has been a football in the Balkan wars and the Great War, and 
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St. Paul. Lewin. 


From a Roman tablet of a very early date not later 
than the 4th century. 


AcTs 16: 6-18. LESSON IX. THIRD QUARTER. 


12. And from thence to Philippi, which is a city of Macedonia, the first 
of the district, a Roman colony: and we were in this city tarrying certain 
days. 

ae And on the sabbath day we went forth without the gate by a river 
side, where we supposed there was a place of prayer; and we sat down, and 
spake unto the women that were come together. ' 

14. And a certain woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of 
Thyatira, one that worshipped God, heard us: whose heart the Lord opened 
to give heed unto the things which were spoken by Paul. 


has been occupied by Turks, Bulgarians, and Greeks in turn. It contains the house 

in which Mohammed Ali, the great conqueror of Egypt, was born. : 
12. And from thence to Philippi, which was ten miles inland from Neapolis. 
This important city was named from Philip, its founder, the father of Alexander the 
Great. On the wide, low, marshy 
plain near Philippi one of the most 
important battles of the world’s his- 
tory was fought, the Republicans of 
Rome, under Cassius and Brutus, 
being defeated by the Imperialists 
under Octavius Cesar and Mark 
Antony. It stood on the great Eg- 
natian Way which led from Rome 
eastward —the most magnificent 
road ever constructed, ‘‘ Philippi 
in its present condition is one of the 
most dismal and dispiriting places 
in all Bible geography, and may well 
be called a City of the Dead.’ — 
Reo. Francis E. Clark, D.D. In 
Paul’s day it was famous for its 
neighboring gold mines. - Which is a 
city of Macedonia, a large Roman 
kes province north of Greece. The first 
of the district. First in importance, 
y though Amphipolis was the capital. 
It was because of this importance 
that Paul visited it first. A Roman 
colony. Augustus had made it a 
Roman colony in B.c. 42, in honor 
of the battle which made him Em- 

peror. 

Ill. THE FIRST CONVERT IN EUROPE, vs. ‘13-15. 13. And on the sabbath 
day. It was most fitting to begin Christian work in Europe on the Sabbath. We 
went forth without the gate. ‘‘ A modern parallel, until quite recently, was the 
Protestant place of worship at Rome, which was compelled to be outside the city, 
beyond the Porto del Popolo.” — Prof. Isaac H. Hall. By a river side. This 
river was the Gangites, which flows into the larger Strymon. Because of the Jews’ 
ceremonial washings, their prayer places were often beside rivers or by the sea. 
Ps. 137: 1, “ By the rivers of Babylon we sat down,” refers to such a prayer place. 
“There is one redeeming feature about the site of ancient Philippi, and that is the 
river-side, which is the same now as in the days of Paul.’’ — Clark. Where we 
supposed there was a place of prayer. Evidently there were so few Jews in Philippi 
that there was no synagogue there. In such a case the Jews had usually “ prayer 
places,” either in buildings, or, as here, in the open air. There were many of these 
in Rome. And we sat down. The ordinary position of Jewish teachers. And 
spake unto the women that were come together. Not only here, but in the other 
cities of Macedonia which Paul soon visited, women are prominent in the account. 
14. And a certain woman named Lydia (perhaps so named from the country 
where she was born). The “man from Macedonia” turned out to be a woman 
and not from Macedonia at all! But Christianity has never counted women in- 
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Avucust 28. FROM ASIA _TO EUROPE. F Acts 16 : 6-18. 


15. And when she was baptized, and her household, she besought us, 
saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come into my house, 
and abide there. And she constrained us. 


ferior to men, and has honored them and been in return honored and greatly pro- 
moted by them all through its history.. A seller of purple. Garments dyed purple 
or a deep scarlet with dye obtained from a vein in the neck of the purple fish. This 
was a lovely color, and the dye was permanent. A small pot of this dye} found at 
Pompeii, had preserved all its freshness of hue. Her goods were costly, and she 
must have had considerable capital to dealin them. Of the city of Thyatira. Thya- 
tira was in Lydia, the central division of the Roman province of “ Asia,” lying 
south of Mysia. It was one of the seven churches of Asia which received letters in 
the Revelation (Rev. 2: 18-29). Though from Thyatira, Lydia seems to have 
been a permanent : 

resident of Philip- 
pi, having a house 
there (v.15). Thy- 
atira was famous 
for its dyes, and 
“the Dyers’ Guild” 
is named in an 
inscription found 
among the ruins 
of the city. One 
that worshipped - 
God. She was a Z 
Jewish proselyte, Z 
and so was espe- 
cially open to the 
gospel. Heard us. 
The tense of the 
verb implies fre- 
quent hearing, 
more than on this 
first occasion. 
Whose heart the Lord opened to give heed unto the things which were spoken by 
Paul. “ An indication of Luke’s modesty: ‘we spake’ in verse 13, but now only 
Paul is mentioned.” — Expositor’s Greck Testament. 

15. And when she was baptized. As in the cases of the Ethiopian eunuch and 
of Cornelius, inward conversion was eager for prompt testimony by means of the 
outward sign. And her household. Some of the servants probably heard Paul 
preach at the place of prayer. This reference to Lydia’s household hints that she 
was a woman of wealth, and also that she was not married, or was a widow. She 
besought us. She was moved by gratitude for the great service done her, and also 
by desire to have the apostles where she could learn as much as possible from them. 
Saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, and have shown this good 
opinion of me by baptizing me. Come into my house, and abide there. A true 
Christian asks no better reward than the chance to serve and help. “ This has 
been called the first instance of the hospitality which was afterwards so characteristic 
of the early church, and enforced by the words of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John 
Aik<chetmbePaAy Oem ROMeEtnp Ish, ele Dime Se TOM ay OhNES. etG. a-ha postion S 
Greek Testament. And she constrained us. The Greek verb, which is found only 
here and in Luke’s Gospel (24: 29) implies hesitation and objections on the part of 
Paul and his companions. Paul’s sturdy independence, and his fear lest some one 
should think that he got pecuniary gain from preaching, made him depend on his 
trade for his support. Lydia must have been a determined and convincing woman 
to break down his resolution in this case. We know of four times in later years when 
the Philippian church sent supplies to Paul, and much of this must have been due 
to generous Lydia. 

Illustration. Farrar tells the story of a young Persian prince who had a wonderful 
shell. Touch a spring, and it became a canopy for the prince. Touch another 
spring, and it unfolded to cover the royal court. Another, and it spread out to cover 
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Acts 16: 6-18. s LESSON IX. THIRD QUARTER. 


16. And it came to pass, as we were going to the place of prayer, that a 
certain maid having a spirit of divination met us, who brought her masters 
much gain by soothsaying. 

17. The same following after Paul and us cried out, saying, These men 
are servants of the Most High God, who proclaim unto you the way of 
salvation. 


an army.’ Thus when Christianity touched the secret springs in Lydia’s heart her 
sympathies covered first her own household, then Paul and his companions, then 
all the Christian church. 

OTHER CONVERTS IN Puirrepr. ‘‘ As Paul stayed on in Philippi for some time 
(Acts 16 : 12, 18), it is certain that others also accepted his teaching. Paul mentions 
two women, Euodias and Syntyche, who there labored with him in the gospel (Phil. 
4:2). Some of the converts were certainly men, for ‘ the brethren’ are mentioned 
by Luke just as Paul is leaving Philippi, and Paul himself mentions two Philippian 
men, Epaphroditus, who becomes a messenger and minister to Paul, and Clement, 
a ‘ fellow-worker’ (Acts 16: 40; Phil. 2: 25; 4:3, 18).’’ — Eleanor D. Wood. 

IV. THE FIRST MIRACLE IN EUROPE, vs. 16-18. 16. And it came to pass, 
as we were going to the place of prayer. There seems to have been only one such 
place, and the mission- 
aries made it the centre 
of their work. That a 
certain maid. ‘‘ Com- 
pare this girl with Lydia 
and the damsels of her 
household, to see what 
the gospel meant to the 
women of that land.’? — 
Louise Warren Atkinson. 
Having a spirit of divina- 
tion. ‘“‘ The actual Greek 
words here are ‘a spirit 
of Python.’ Python was 
the serpent which, ac- 
cording to the legend, 
was slain by Apollo. It 
was supposed to be the 
spirit of the python that 
gave oracles at Delphi, 
and the prophetess who 
received the oracle was 
called Pythia. It seems 
that in the first century 
it meant especially a 
prophetess who pronounced her words in ventriloquist fashion. This manner, of 
course, made it easier to believe that it was the voice of the spirit speaking through 
the prophetess.”’ — Eleanor D. Wood. Who brought her masters much gain. The 
plural, ‘‘ masters,’’ indicates that she was too valuable for one alone to own, and 
was managed by a syndicate. By soothsaying. She could get large sums for her 
prophecies from the superstitious populace, for “‘ she showed miners where to find 
ee girls the day to wed, merchants the period to set forth their ventures.” 
— Meyer. 

17. The same following after Paul and us. The Greek verb denotes continual 
following. Cried out. This verb also implies constant outcries. Saying, These 
men are servants of the Most High God. “ The title ‘God the Highest’ is one 
known to have been in wide use in this region, and to have served as a common 
term, so to speak, between the pagans and Jewish monotheism.” — New Century 
Bible. Who proclaim unto you the way of salvation. “‘ At one time the girl was 
overmastered by the evil spirit, at another she felt a longing for deliverance from 
ie bondage. We must by no means regard her as a mere impostor.’ — Sir William 

amsay. 


18, And this she did for many days. If she had been moved by enmity to the 
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Eastern Story-Teller. 


AucustT 28. FROM ASIA TO EUROPE. ACTS 16 : 6-18. 

18. And this she did for many days. But Paul, being sore troubled, 
turned and said to the spirit, I charge thee in the name of Jesus Christ to 
come out of her. And it came out that very hour. 


gospel, Paul would have known how to deal with her as promptly as he dealt with 
Elymas the sorcerer. But Paul, being sore troubled. ‘ Worn out.” — Vincent. 
The girl was proclaiming the truth, but was possessed by a demon just the same, 
and was continuing in her evil, demon-led ways. If she had come definitely and 
humbly into the company of Christian believers, Paul would have rejoiced with all 
his heart. 

Illustration. ‘‘ A missionary has told of a farmer of whom he asked, ‘ Have you 
heard of the Jesus religion?’ ‘Oh, yes!’ was the reply ; ‘I have heard much of 
it. Many people do that doctrine; it is very good.” ‘Do you believe also?’ 


on SEAM issionary erg. 
Church, 


The Two Christian Centres, 


‘No, I cannot be a believer. Those Christians spend their time and money doing 
good to others. I must do for myself. I cannot afford to practise their doctrine.’ ” 
— Rev. John T. Faris, D.D. ; 

Turned and said to the spirit. Recognizing the separate personality of the 
demon ; here was more than insanity. I charge thee in the name of Jesus Christ. 
“ Charge ”’ is in the Greek the same verb as “‘ proclaim ” in the preceding verse, as 
if Paul would turn the demon’s words against itself. To come out of her. The verb 
is a thorough one in the Greek: to get out and s/ay out. And it came out that very 
hour. The proof being, probably, that she ceased to follow the missionaries with 
her wild outcries. Whe = ; ‘ ; 

THE First MAcEDONIAN CALL, AND Ours. ©“ Christianity arose in Asia, and it 
might have been expected to spread first among those races to which the Jews were 
most akin. Instead of coming west, it might have gone eastward. It might have 
penetrated into Arabia and taken possession of those regions where the faith of the 
False Prophet now holds sway. It might have visited the wandering tribes of 
Central Asia, and, piercing its way down through the passes of the Himalayas, 
reared its temples on the banks of the Ganges, the Indus, and the Godavery. It 
might have travelled farther east to deliver the swarming millions of China from the 
cold secularism of Confucius. Had it done so, missionaries from India and Japan 
might have been coming to England at the present day to tell the story of the Cross. 
— James Stalker. y ; 

Illustration. ‘“ A gentleman saw an old man, diseased and worn and literally 
clothed in rags, who sat by the wayside, but never uttered a word. The gentleman 
asked, ‘ Are you in want?’ The old man replied, “0 shee al am sick and cold 
and hungry.’ ‘ Then,’ asked the gentleman, ‘ why don’t you beg?’ And the old 
man, stretching out his worn, wasted hands and looking at his rag-covered body, 
said, ‘ Sir, I am begging with a thousand tongues.’ And so Macedonia, by its very 
unconscious want, appealed to Paul.” — Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 

“The cry of the world is yet unanswered. The castes of India cry for brother- 
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Acts 16 :19—17 : 15, 


LESSON xX. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


hood, the ignorance of Africa yearns for knowledge, the aspiration of China cries 
out for wisdom — the brotherhood, the knowledge, and the wisdom that are in Christ. 


The cry comes straight to New York and London, to Paris and Berlin. 


It comes 


from nations in anguish, from hearts that are broken, from lonely wastes and crowded 
cities, from battlefields and homes that are shattered.” — Richard H. Edwards. 


“Lord Jesus, blessed Giver, 
We give of thine to thee; 
Thy gifts are like a river, 
Full-flowing, wide, and free. 
So let our love, outgoing 
Among the sons of men, 
Thy strength and joy bestowing, 
Return thy gifts again. 


“O give us of thy spirit 

That joys to give its all; 

Thy voice — O when we hear it 
May we obey its call: 

That voice whose call is pleading 
From nations far away — 

We hear it, we are heeding; 
Lord, help us to obey.” — Amos R. Wells. 


LESSON X.— September 4. 
FROM PHILIPPI TO ATHENS. — Acts 16: 19—17:15. 


PRINT Acts 16: 19-34. 
GOLDEN TEXT. — The angel of Jehovah encampeth round about them that fear 


him, And delivereth them. — PSALM 34: 7. 


Devotional Reading: Psalm 61. 
Reference Material : 


t and 2 Thessalonians. 


Primary Topic: Gop Taxes CARE OF PAUL AND SILAS. 


Lesson Material: Acts 16: 16-40. 
Memory Verse: I will fear no evil; for thou art with me. 


Bsn23 tA. 


Junior Topic: A Mipnicut ExprRieNCE IN PHILIpPt. 


Lesson Material: Acts 16: 19-49. 


Memory Verse: Acts 16: 31. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic: CoURAGE IN THE FACE OF PERSECUTION. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: PrrAcHING WITH PERSECUTIONS. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Younger Classes may continue 
to make use of the sand map. The 
Juniors will like to make from cardboard 
a little model of the prison, from the 
description in the text, painting it stone 
color. For review, after the recitation, 
a set of questions on the lesson, written 
on separate slips of paper, may be placed 
inside the “prison”? and drawn from it 
one at a time and answered. 

The Intermediate Classes will con- 
tinue the use of the outline map, as ex- 
plained before. Review the first and 
second missionary journeys by providing 
paper pennants mounted on pins. Each 
will bear the name of a place visited on 
these journeys, and the pupils will insert 
the pins where each belongs, telling what 
happened at each place. 

The Older Classes may make this 
lesson a study of three things: the im- 
prisonments described in the Bible with 
lessons learned from them; what are 
the essentials of conversion; the rela- 
tion between Bible study and the progress 
of Christianity. Appoint a different 
member of the class to conduct the dis- 
cussion of each theme. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT : Courage in Work for Christ. 


I. Rops anp Stocks, Acts 16 : 19-24. 
What greed will do. 
A cruel prison. 
Hymns AND EARTHQUAKE, Acts 16: 
Dba 2ee 
Songs in the dark. 
A wonderful release. 


lille 


Ill. Joy anp TrrumpnH, Acts 16: 29-40. 
The jailer’s conversion. 
The magistrates’ humiliation. 

IV. PAuL In THESSALONICA, Acts 17: 1-0. 


Successful preaching. 
The arrest of Jason. 
V. PAvuL In BER@A, Acts 17: 10-15. 


Noble Bible-searchers. 
Enemes in pursuit. 
On to Athens! 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Hastings’s Great Texts of the Bible on Acts 16: 30, 
31. Alice D. Adams’s Heralds of the King. Interest- 
ing accounts of Thessalonica and Bercea in Clark’s 
In the Footsteps of St. Paul. Milne’s Earthquakes. 
Le Conte’s Geology. Conybeare and Howson’s Sé. 
Paul. Chapman’s Revival Sermons. Morrison’s The 
Wind on the Heath. Shepherd’s Men in the Making. 
Bacon’s The Simplicity That Is in Christ. Hunter’s 
De Profundis Clamavi. Parkhurst’s The Blind Man’s 
Creed. Stimson’s New Things of God. Vaughan’ 
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SEPTEMBER 4. FROM PHILIPPI TO ATHENS. Acts 16: 19—17: 15. 


Church the First Days. a 
hag ee irst Days. Pearse’s The Gospel for THE ROUND TABLE. 
THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 
Time. — Hastings dates the second Prisons and punishments in ancient times. 


missionary journey-A.D. 51 to 54 ee history. 


Place. — From Philippi to Thessalo- 
. What i ion? 
nica, thence to Bercea, thence to Athens Bee tps day and in ours 
by sea. Bercea in past and present. 


19. But when her masters saw that the hope of their gain was gone, they 
laid hold on Paul and Silas, and dragged them into the marketplace before 
the rulers, 

20. And when they had brought them unto the magistrates, they said, 
These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, 

21. And set forth customs which it is not lawful for us to receive, or to 
observe, being Romans. 

22. And the multitude rose up together against them: and the magis- 
ee rent their garments off them, and commanded to beat them with 
rods. 


J. RODS AND STOCKS, Acts 16: 19-24. One would think that the miracle 
Paul worked at Philippi, driving the demon out of the poor slave girl, would have 
touched all hearts and have made him the idol of the city. But no ! for money was 
involved, and the act aroused against him all the forces of greed and selfishness. 
How often has this been the case with reforms, such as the abolishing of the saloons, 
of houses of ill fame, and of gambling ! 

19. But when her masters. It will be remembered that the girl was so valuable 
for her supposed powers of foretelling the future that she was owned by a “ stock 
company ” rather than an individual. Saw that the hope of their gain was gone. 
The girl, freed from the demon, had ceased to rave and to foretell the future. ‘‘ The 
most sensitive part of ‘ civilized’ man is his pocket.” — Sir William Ramsay. They 
laid hold on Paul and Silas. We do not know how Luke and Timothy escaped ; 
possibly because they were not so prominent ; possibly they were not in Philippi 
at the time. And dragged them into the marketplace, the central square of the 
city, the focus of the city life. Thus Paul (Acts 8:3) had dragged off the Chris- 
tians in his persecuting days. Before the rulers. The city magistrates held court 
in the market-place, as in the Roman forum. 

20. And when they had brought them unto the magistrates. This is a different 
word from “ rulers ”’ of the preceding verse. Paul and Silas may have been brought 
first before the local magistrates, and then, when sedition was charged, have been 
transferred to the court of the chief magistrates. They said, These men, being 
Jews. The Jews were widely hated, the Emperor Claudius had expelled the Jews 
from Rome, and Paul’s enemies took advantage of this prejudice against them, 
though it had nothing really to do with the matter. Do exceedingly trouble our 
city. One would think that Paul and Silas had been leading a riot ! 

2t. And set forth customs. The charge here referred to religious customs, the 
introduction of a new and unauthorized religion. Which it is not lawful for us to 
receive or to observe. Paul may have spoken about Christ’s spiritual “ kingdom ” 
and may have referred to Christ as a “ king” requiring supreme heart allegiance. 
It would be easy for a skilful foe to twist such utterances into sedition, as in the case 
of Christ himself (Luke 23:2). Being Romans. They were Romans, since they 
were members of a Roman colony. Rome had not recognized Christianity as a 
permitted religion. 

22. And the multitude rose up together against them. The crowd had a two- 
fold cause of wrath: hatred of the Jews, anger at the loss of their fortune-teller. 
And the magistrates rent their garments off them. The Greek implies that they 
were stripped naked ; compare 1 Thess. 2: 2. The magistrates merely commanded ; 
the act itself was performed by subordinate officers called lictors. And commanded 
to beat them with rods. They were tied by their hands to the whipping-post in the 
forum and beaten unmercifully on their bare backs. Paul suffered this cruel and 
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23. And when they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast them 
into prison, charging the jailor to keep them safely: 

24. Who, having received such a charge, cast them into the inner prison, 
and made their feet fast in the stocks. 

25. But about midnight Paul and Silas were praying and singing hymns 
unto God, and the prisoners were listening to them; 

26. And suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that the foundations 
of the prison-house were shaken: and immediately all the doors were 
opened ; and every one’s bands were loosed. 


degrading punishment (1 Thess. 2: 2) three times (2 Cor. 11: 25), though doubtless 
each time he protested that he was a Roman citizen. Such protests were easily 
disregarded in the presence of a mob. 

23. And when they had laid many stripes upon them. ‘‘ The Jewish practice 
was to give forty less one (2 Cor. 11 : 24), but we do not know how many blows were 
given by these colonial Roman magistrates.’”’ — Prof. George H. Gilbert. They cast 
them into prison. In 2 Cor. 11: 23 Paul says that he was “in prisons more abun- 
dantly ” than any other Christian leader; and he often reminded himself and others 
of the sad time when he dragged the Christians away to prison. Charging the jailor 
to keep them safely. This was no recommendation to his mercy! 

24. Who, having received such a charge. In that age his severity would never 
be questioned, only his leniency. Cast them into the inner prison. ‘‘ The state 
prison was arranged on the same plan through- 
out the ancient world. It consisted of two 
parts. The first was the vestibule, or outward 
prison, surrounded by cells. The prisoners who 
were confined in these cells had the benefit of 
the air and light which the hall admitted. 
From the vestibule there was a passage into the 
interior prison. It had no window or outlet ex- 
cept this door, which, when closed, absolutely 
fl shut out light and air. The utter darkness, the 
‘. heat, and the stench of this miserable place, in 

which the inmates were confined 
day and night, is often dwelt upon 
by the martyrs and their biogra- 
phers.””, — John Henry Newman. 
- And made their feet fast in the 
stocks. Literally, ‘‘ the timber,” 
because the stocks were made of 
wood. This cruel contrivance 
“ usually contained five holes for 


Manin Stogte! the neck, arms, and legs, which 
; ; sometimes were inserted cross- 
wise. One form was designed for the legs only.”” — Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


It forced the body into an unnatural position and held it there. 

Il. HYMNS AND EARTHQUAKE, Acts 16: 25-28. 25. But about midnight. 
In the blackness the prisoners had no means of judging whether it was night or day. 
Paul and Silas were praying and singing hymns unto God. ‘‘ What they sang was 
at the same time both prayer and praise.’’ — Prof. George H. Gilbert. They prob- 
ably sang Psalms such as Ps. 120, 124, 129, and 130. 

Illustration. Dr. Norman Macleod went to pay a visit to a Sabbath-school 
scholar of his own. He found him dying amid scenes of crime and destitution. 
Stooping over the bed, Dr. Macleod said, ‘ My poor lad, I fear you’re very weak.’ 
‘ Ay, sir,’ was the reply, ‘I’m very weak, but I’m strong in him.’ ”? — Rev. George H. 
Morrison, D.D. 

And the prisoners were listening to them. They were well used to oaths and 
curses and outcries in that sad place — but songs of praise ! 

26. And suddenly there was a great earthquake. ‘‘ The neighborhood and the 
period were conspicuous for such convulsions of nature.’”’ — Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment. So that the foundations of the prison-house were shaken. Earthquakes 
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27. And the jailor, being roused out of sleep and seeing the prison doors 
open, drew his sword and was about to kill himself, supposing that the 
prisoners had escaped. 

28. But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm: for 
we are all here. 


often cause great rents in the earth, and these fissures “‘ often break through thou- 
sands of feet and even miles in thickness of solid rock.” — Prof. Joseph Le Conte. 
And immediately all the doors were opened. The walls of brick or stone being 
twisted or shattered, there was nothing to hold the doors in place. They were 
merely closed with bars. And every one’s bands were loosed. ‘The prisoners were 
bound with chains which were fastened to staples in the walls. These staples fell 
out as the walls were shaken and shattered. 

27. And the jailor, being roused out of sleep. He had been asleep at his post of 
duty. And seeing the prison doors open. There was evidently a dim light burning 
in the central vestibule. Drew his sword. ‘‘ Philippi is famous in the annals of 
suicide. Here Cassius, unable to survive defeat, covered his face in the empty 
tent, and ordered his freedman to strike the blow. His messenger Titinius held it 
to be ‘a Roman’s part ’ to follow the stern example. Here Brutus bade adieu to his 
friends, exclaiming, ‘ Cer- 
tainly we must fly, yet not SS 


with the feet, but with the : ‘ : lie tle : 
hands.’ ” — Conybeare and Le 
Howson. And was about to ‘ ny 


kill himself. His life would 
have been forfeited to the 
government if the prisoners 
in his care had escaped, and 
he would have been subject 
to the same kind of punish- 
ment as the escaped prison- 
ers would have suffered. 
The guards of the prison 
from which Peter was de- 
livered by the angel (Acts 
12:19) were executed by 
Herod’s orders. Supposing 
that the prisoners had es- 
caped, including the chief 
prisoners, given him under 
heavy injunctions. 

28. But Paul cried with 
a loud voice. The loud 
voice showed the eagerness 
of his kindly and forgiving, 
heart. Saying, Do thyself 
no harm. From the dark 
inner prison he could see 
into the outer room, where : 
there was at least light Paul and Silas before the Jailor. 
enough for the jailor to see 
that the doors were open. Besides, the jailor’s exclamations may have hinted at 
his suicidal intention. For we are all here. If any of the prisoners had been in- 
clined to flee, they had been too terrified by the earthquake, and had not collected 
their senses. 

Ill. JOY AND TRIUMPH, Acts 16: 29-40. ‘‘ There are many ways of salva- 
tion. What a feud there has been between the worshippers at the river-side in the 
calm of the Sabbath morning, and the converts at night amidst earthquake, hubbub, 
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and confusion! Do let us make room for God’s diversity of operation.” — Mark 
Guy Pearse. 
29. And he called for lights. ‘‘ The prisoners’ chains were loosed, and worse 


chains were loosed from himself ; he called for a light, but the true heat was lighted 
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29. And he called for lights and sprang in, and, trembling for fear, fell 
down before Paul and Silas, 

30. And brought them out and said, Sirs, what must I do to be saved? 

31. And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, 
thou and thy house. 

32. And they spake the word of the Lord unto him, with all that were 
in his house. 

33. And he took them the same hour of the night, and washed their 
stripes; and was baptized, he and all his, immediately. 

34. And he brought them up into his house, and set food before them, 
and rejoiced greatly, with all his house, having believed in God. 


in his own heart.” — Chrysostom. And sprang in. The same word used when Paul 
at Lystra ran in to stop the sacrifices of the multitude (Acts 14: 14). And, trembling 
for fear. Fear of the dread supernatural power, evidently friendly to Paul and Silas, 
which had sent the earthquake. Fell down before Paul and Silas. He may have 
heard them preaching and so have gained an idea of Christianity ; also, very likely, 
he knew of the healing of the demoniac girl. 

30. And brought them out, — out of the horrible inner prison into a more decent 
place. And said, Sirs (‘‘ Lords,” a term of respect), what must I do to be saved? 
““ Not saved from punishment from the Romans, for there was no longer any danger 
of that, but saved from the wrath of such a powerful God as the one who seemed to 
him to be avenging already in such a wonderful way the wrong done to his servants.”’ 
— Alice D. Adams. 

31. And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘“‘ The man who truly 
believes in Jesus Christ believes in redeeming mercy and grace ; believes that what 
Jesus was to sinful men and women in Judea and Galilee long ago, the Father of 
Christ is now and forever to trembling human hearts in their guilty fear and shame.” 
— Rev. John Hunter, D.D. And thou shalt be saved. Note that Paul did not ask 
the jailor to believe on him, or on the church in Jerusalem or in Antioch, but on Jesus 
Christ, the only source of salvation. 

Illustration. Belief implies trust and obedience. A man was working in a cellar, 
the entrance to which was a trap-door, and he had taken away the ladder. His 
little girl wanted to come down to him, and he called her to jump and he would 
catch her. ‘ But I can’t see you, father ; I can’t see anything.” ‘I can see you,” 
was the answer. ‘“ Jump, and I'll surely catch you. My arms are wide open now.” 
So she jumped into the darkness, because she believed her father, and was safely 
caught. 

Thou and thy house. “ Not as if his faith could save his household, but that the 
same way was open to him and to them.” — Alford. 

32. And they spake the word of the Lord unto him. They gave him the instruc- 
tion in regard to Christ — who he was and what he would do for those who accepted 
and followed him — necessary as precedent to baptism. With all that were in his 
house. All were aroused by the earthquake, and had rushed together into the 
central room of the building. 

33. And he took them the same hour of the night. The jailor was a man of 
decision, no procrastinator. And washed their stripes. He washed away the 
clotted blood from the wounds made by the lictors’ unmerciful rods. And was 
baptized. As Chrysostom says, the waters of baptism washed the jailor from deeper 
stains and more grievous wounds than those made by the lictors’ rods. He and all 
his. ‘If I were an artist, I should like to draw upon a blackboard a large ‘ C,’ 
then fill out from that one letter four words, —a picture of this Philippian jailor 
not only, but also of the one who really and truly comes to Christ : Conviction, 
Contrition, Conversion, Confession of Christ before men.” — J. Wilbur Chapman. 
Immediately. Another use of Luke’s favorite adverb — and may it not be said to 
have been Paul’s also ? It certainly was the jailor’s. 

34. And he brought them up into his house. The next verse shows us that it was 
still night ; the jailor was too grateful to wait till the next day. “ Up ” indicates 
that the private apartments of the jailor and his family were above the central court 
of the prison and the surrounding cells. And set food before them. Literally, “a 
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table m (Es. 23:5). Perhaps the jailor himself waited upon his now honored guests. 
And rejoiced greatly with all his house. This phrase is a refrain through this whole 
account, emphasizing the duty and privilege of every Christian to carry with him 
into his Christian life all his nearest and dearest. Having believed in God. Belief 
in Christ (vs. 31) is the same as belief in God. It was this belief that caused his re- 
joicing. “It meant that he give up his heathenism as a religion, that he turn from 
the life which that heathenism permitted or involved, and that he accept the God of 
the Christian for guidance and for help. It meant a complete change in the man 
within and in his life without.””— Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 

Tue Macistrates’ HumItiatTion. One of the ancient manuscripts of the New 
Testament states that the consciences of the city magistrates were quickened by the 
earthquake, which they 
would deem sent by the 
strange god whom Paul 
preached. However that 
may be, they must have 
known that they had no 
right to beat and im- 
prison Paul and Silas 
without a proper trial. 
Paul did well to stand 
on his rights. It was 
done for the sake of the 
Christians in Philippi, 
and to warn the magis- 
trates against further il- 
legal deeds. Silas, it 
seems, had the rights of 
a Roman citizen, as well 
as Paul. Paul made the 
city rulers come humbly 
to the prison and lead 
them out, an act of Street in Thessalonica. 
salutary humiliation. 

Fearing further disturbance, the magistrates begged them to leave the city ; but Paul 
took his time about it, first going to Lydia’s house, and then cheering and exhorting 
the new converts. 

IV. PAUL IN THESSALONICA, Acts 17:1-9. SuccEessrFuL PREACHING. 
Probably leaving Luke in Philippi (the “‘ we’ thus became ‘“‘ they ’’), but taking 
Timothy along, Paul and Silas went slowly and painfully (still stiff from their beat- 
ing) southwest along the splendid Egnatian Way for about thirty-three miles to 
Amphipolis, a famous city, the capital of the district. ‘‘ As Paul left Amphipolis 
he saw, across a narrow stretch of salt water, Stagirus the birthplace of Aristotle, 
and, farther on among the mountains which he must cross, he passed the tomb of 
Euripides.” — Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. From Amphipolis Paul journeyed 
through Apollonia for sixty-seven miles to Thessalonica, the capital of the entire 
province of Macedonia. This city was named after a stepsister of Alexander the 
Great, who was named Thessalonica (Thessaly-Victory) by her father Philip in 
memory of his victory over Thessaly, won on the day when he heard of her birth. 
Captured in turn by the Saracens, the Crusaders, and the Turks, it was in the hands 
of the Allies during the Great War, was strongly fortified, and was the centre of the 
Allied operations in Macedonia and the Balkans. Its modern name is Saloniki. 
Here lived Miss Ellen M. Stone, the heroic missionary who was captured by the 
brigands several years ago and held till the people of the United States raised the 
money for her ransom. In Saloniki the good King George of Greece was assassi- 
nated, and there the infamous Sultan Abdul Hamid II was kept for a long time in 
his palace-prison. In this city the American missionary, Dr. J. H. House, has es- 
tablished a most useful industrial school for boys. 

There was a synagogue here, and therefore Paul halted, and as usual began his 
work with the Jews, preaching in the synagogue for three successive Sabbaths, 
opening up Messianic passages of the Old Testament, and showing how they applied 
to the actual events in the life of Christ. They won over some of the Jews and a 
great multitude of the Jewish proselytes (‘devout Greeks’’) and of the “ chief 
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women,” who were probably also Greek adherents of Judaism. Thus was estab- 
lished the Thessalonian church, to which Paul wrote, from Corinth, the earliest 
letters we have from his pen. In the course of both of these letters he tells us that 
when at Thessalonica he earned his own way (1 Thess. 2:9; 2 Thess. 3: 8), doubt- 
less by his old trade of tent-making, working day and night. He would leave no 
opening for the charge that he was preaching for gain. : 

Tue Arrest or Jason. Here again, as in Asia Minor, the Jews were the active 
opponents of Christianity, jealous because the leaders in the new religion were taken 
from their own number. ‘They stirred up the common loafers of the market-place, 
gathered a mob, and with great violence dragged certain Christians before the 
“ politarchs ” or city rulers. This is a unique word, found nowhere else, but shown 
by the inscriptions to have been the special name of the Thessalonian magistrates ; 

Luke is always accurate. 
J The chief of these ar- 
: rested disciples was Ja- 
son, at whose house the 
missionaries seem to have 
been lodging. The change 
again was political, that 
of setting up Jesus asa 
secular king ; and as it 
was wholly false, Jason 
and his friends readily 
gave pledges that they 
would engage in no se- 
dition, and _ therefore 
were released. 

Vv. PAUL IN BE- 
RGA, Acts 17: 10-15. 
Nosie BIBLE-SEARCH- 
ERS. The missionaries’ 
stay in Thessalonica 
must have been extended 
over a considerable time 
to accomplish the secure 
founding of so important a church, but the assault on Jason cut it short. ‘‘ Imme- 
diately ’? Paul and Silas were sent away by night, apparently leaving Timothy to 
carry on the work in Thessalonica, as Luke had been left in Philippi. Continu- 
ing southwestward about forty-seven miles, they came to the Macedonian city of 
Berea. 

This city, beautifully situated, well watered, is still a flourishing town at the age 
of more than two thousand years. Its Greek name is Verria, which is the same as 
Berea. It contains seventy-two hidden Greek Catholic churches, ingeniously con- 
cealed in the days of Turkish persecutions ; but it contains no Protestant church or 
mission. There is an open square where St. Paul is said to have preached, the square 
being surrounded with enormous cypress trees said to be as old as the time of Paul. 

There were enough Jews in Bercea to form a synagogue, and Paul, beginning with 
them as usual, found them free from the bigotry and jealousy of the Thessalonian 
Jews. They were willing to go to the Bible and examine into Paul’s Scriptural 
proofs that Jesus was the long-promised Messiah. The result was that many of 
the Jews believed, and many also of the Greek proselytes, both men and women. 
Such a result always follows a sincere study of the Bible, and even more certainly 
for us who have the New Testament added to the Old. Onesimus is said to have 
been the first bishop of the church which grew up in Bercea. 

ENEMIES IN Pursuit. But, just as the hostile Jews in Asia Minor hounded Paul 
from place to place, so here in Macedonia. As soon as the Thessalonian Jews learned 
of Paul’s success in the neighboring city they sent emissaries who employed the 
same tactics as before, falsely charging Paul with being seditious, and stirring up 
the crowds against him. Paul was recognized as the leader, and the persecution 
did not extend to Silas, or to Timothy (who had by this time come on from Thessalo- 
nica). Paul therefore left them to continue the work in Bercea, while he prudently 
left the city. 

On to AtHENS! Escorted by the new friends in Bercea whom the winsome Paul 
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had made, the apostle travelled about twenty miles to Dium in southeastern Mace- 
donia, where the entire party took ship and went on to the great and famous city of 
Athens. It is touching and beautiful to see how his converts clung to Paul, reluctant 
to part from their great benefactor. They went back from Athens, however bearing 
strict instructions to Silas and Timothy that they should make haste and join the 
head of the expedition in Athens. Paul wanted to send Timothy back to Thessalo- 
ser after consultation and instruction, and perhaps he wanted to send Silas back to 
ippi. 


LESSON XI. — September 11. 
PAUL IN ATHENS. — Acts 17: 16-34. 
PRINT Acts 17: 16-31. 
GOLDEN TEXT. —/n him we live, and move, and have our being. — Acts 17: 28. 


Devotional Reading: Prov. 3: 13-23. 
Reference Material: Luke 4: 16-30. 


Primary Topic: PAuLt TrLirnc THE PEOPLE ABouT Gop. 


Lesson Material: Acts 17: 16-34. 


Memory Verse: He is not far from each one of us. 


Junior Topic: Paur In ATHENS. 
Memory Verses: Ex. 20: 4-6. 


Acts 17: 27. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic: In A Famous GREEK Cirvy. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Paur In A CENTRE oF LEARNING. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Younger Classes may make a 
sand map of Athens, showing the Acrop- 
olis, Mars’ Hill, the market-place, and: 
the chief temples. They may make 
models of a heathen altar, using putty. 

The Intermediate Classes will con- 
tinue the map, with the journey marked 
by pins and cord. One of the pupils 
may make at home and bring to the 
class a model of the Parthenon. Another 
may make a model of a Greek 
altar. Get a pupil to read up on 
Socrates and tell in the class about 
his way of teaching and about his 
trial before the Areopagus. Get the 
pupils to see the oratorical skill of 
Paul, but above all impress on them 
the strength of his argument fora 
God that gets close to his children 
in the person of Jesus Christ. 

The Older Classes will study 
the unfamiliar points (and there will 
be many of them) in this familiar 
lesson, which has so many contacts 
with Greek civilization. Appoint 
members of the class to speak on (1) 
the glories of Athens, (2) the philosophy 
of the Epicureans, (3) the philosophy of 
the Stoics, (4) Paul’s address as a piece of 
oratorical art, and (5) Paul’s address asa 
Christian argument and appeal. Close with 
a discussion of the application of this event 
to the problems of to-day, especially to 
modern infidelity and “ liberalism.” 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


_ Time.— The second missionary journey 
is dated by Hastings A.D. 51-54. Paul was 
at Athens for two or three weeks, probably 
in the autumn of a.p. 51 (Ramsay). 
Place. — Greece was a small country 
about 250 miles long and 180 broad, an 
aggregate of about 158 self-governing 
city-states. Athens was the leader, in 
ideas, furnishing the world’s greatest 
crators, poets, sculptors, architects, and 
philosophers. It 


is now the capital 
of the kingdom of 
Greece. 


Coin of Athens, 
showing the Acropolis, and head of Minerva. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION 


The geography of Athens. 

The glory of Athens — historical, literary, artistic. 
The Areopagus: hill and court. 

The character of the Athenians. 

Paul’s address as an oration. 

Paul’s address as an exposition of Christianity. 
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THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. ees Mol lien: 
: Christ is God’s incarnation. 
SUBJECT: Paul Tells of the Unknown earhctees tener ee 
God. The believers. 
I. REASONING WITH JEWS AND GREEKS, = 
vs. 16-18. THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 

The offence of idols. A Davies’s St. Paul in Greece. Article on Athens 

The Epicureans and Stoics. by F. C. Conybeare in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary. 

Jesus and the resurrection. Wilson’s The Church We Forget. Abbott’s The Life 


Ps: that Really Is. Morrison’s The Wind on the Heath. 

If, An UNKNOWN Gop, Seb WEE Newton’s An Ambassador. Vaughan’s Temple Ser- 
On Mars’ Hill. mons. Hodges’s The Year of Grace, Advent to Trinity. 

Greedy for novelties. Spencer’s Fzve Last Things. Maclaren’s Expositions. 

A significant altar. Hastings’s Great ee of ie apie Besar eye 

Burrell’s The Gospel of Gladness. Stryker’s The We 

III. THE UNkNown Gop REVEALED, vs. by the Gate. Warfield’s The Power of God unto Sal- 


24-34. vation. 


16. Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was provoked 
within him as he beheld the city full of idols. 

17. So he reasoned in the synagogue with the Jews and the devout 
persons, and in the marketplace every day with them that met him. 


I. REASONING WITH JEWS AND GREEKS, vs. 16-18. ‘“‘ Jerusalem was a 
theological seminary ; Athens was the leading university of the Old World. By 
visiting Athens, Paul carried the challenge of Christ to scholarship in every land in 
every age.” — P. Whitwell Wilson. 

16. Now while Paul waited for them in Athens. He was waiting for Timothy 
and Silas, whom he had left behind in Bercea, and for whom he had sent ; see the 
last lesson. His spirit was provoked 
within him. Our English word “ par- 
oxysm,” coming from this Greek verb, 
shows how strong it is. Paul hated 
idolatry with a violent hatred, and 
rightly so. It would be well for us to 
imitate Paul’s paroxysms. As he be- 
held the city full of idols. ‘‘ We learn 
from Pliny that at the time of Nero, 
Athens contained over three thousand 
public statues, besides a countless num- 
ber of lesser images within the walls of 
private houses. Of this number the 
great majority were statues of gods, 
demigods, or heroes. In one street 
there stood before every house a square 
pillar carrying upon it a bust of the god 
Hermes. Another street, named the 
Street of the Tripods, was lined with 
tripods, dedicated by winners in the 
Greek national games, and carrying 
each one an inscription to a deity. 
Every gateway and porch carried its 
From a photograph. protecting god. Every street, every 


Head of the Olympian Hermes. square, nay, every purlieu, had its sanc- 
: Meek tuaries, and a Roman poet bitterly re- 
marked that it was easier in Athens to find gods than men.’ — G. S. Davies. 


17. So he reasoned in the synagogue with the Jews. He began with his country- 
men even here in this citadel of heathenism, and in spite of their opposition which 
had followed him so persistently. And the devout persons. That is, the proselytes 
to Judaism from other nations. And in the marketplace. This great square was 
“on the southwest of the Acropolis. It was surrounded by some of the famous 
buildings of Athens. On the west was the Royal Porch, on the south the Senate 
House, the Hall of Zeus, and the Poecilé. The Acropolis, with its great statue of 
Athena, overlooked it on the northeast, and the Hill of Mars on the west. It was 
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18. And certain also of the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers encountered 
him. And some said, What would this babbler say? others, He seemeth 
to be a setter forth of strange gods: because he preached Jesus and the 
resurrection. 


the centre not only of the business life of the city but also of the internal.’”? — Prof. 
George H. Gilbert. In this famous and beautiful square Socrates had spent most of 
his time four hun- 
dred years before, B® < 
holding his won- Ai ny : 
derful conversa- 
tions with all whom 
he could get to 
talk with him. 
Every day. Paul 
could find the Jews 
together on the 
Sabbath, but all 

through the week i cy 
he had no diff- i th 
culty in gather- aS, 
ing groups of the 

Greeks, ever ready 

to talk and listen. With them that met him. ‘ Chance comers,’ the word means ; 
a miscellaneous crowd. 

18. And certain also of the Epicurean. Epicurus, who died z.c, 270, spent most 
of his life in Athens. The school of philosophy which he founded became atheistic 
and sensual, exalting pleasure as the chief good, and denying the immortality of the 

_ soul. ‘‘ Epicure ’”’ is derived from this system of 
thought. The quiet garden where they met was not 
far from the market-place. The stoic philosophers. 
The Athenian philosopher Zeno, who died about 260 
B.c., taught in the Stoa or Hall on the south side of 
the market-place, the Stoa Poecilé or Painted Portico, 
so called from the splendid pictures that were there ; 
hence his followers were called Stoics. The teachings 
of the Stoics were severer than those of the Epicu- 
reans, exalting the idea of duty and morality. They, 
however, were pantheists and fatalists ; they be- 
lieved that only the best, if any, were immortal ; 
they held that ‘‘ pleasure was no good, and pain no 
evil.” — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. The Stoics were 
the Pharisees of the philosophical world, and the 
Epicureans were the Sadducees. Encountered him, 
probably by chance, as he walked about the city, 
talking with many whom he met. And some said, 
What would this babbler say ? Some of these philos- 
ophers, or perhaps some others that heard Paul 
speak. ‘‘ Babbler ” implies a prattler of silly trifles, 
even those being not his own. It means literally 
“ seed-picker,” 7.e. a bird that picks up seeds in the 
streets and markets. So Shakespeare : 

“This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas, 
And utters it again when Jove doth please. 
He is wit’s pedler, and retails his wares 
At wakes, and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs.” 

— Love’s Labor's Lost, V, 2. 
Others, he seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
(that is, foreign) gods. This same charge was 
brought against Socrates. It was a capital offence, 
if brought seriously and proved. Because he preached 
Jesus and the resurrection. ‘‘ Paul seems to have been singularly misunderstood, 
for the word ‘resurrection’ (Greek dvdornots) was thought to be the name of a 
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Athena (Minerva). 
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19. And they took hold of him, and brought him unto the Areopagus, 
saying, May we know what this new teaching is, which is spoken by thee? 

20. For thou bringest certain strange things to our ears: we would 
know therefore what these things mean. 

21. (Now all the Athenians and the strangers sojourning there spent 
their time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing.) 

22. And Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus, and said, 

Ye men of Athens, in all things I perceive that ye are very religious. 
demon or goddess, perhaps the spouse of Jesus.” — Prof. George H. Gilbert. Jesus 
himself would be regarded as another “ strange ”’ deity. 

Il. AN UNKNOWN GOD, vs. 19-23. ‘‘ Paul’s flexibility of mind ahd power 
of adapting himself to every circumstance were never more strikingly shown than 
in this great address to the quick-witted Athenians.” — Alexander Maclaren. 


19. And they took hold of him. Some commentators think this implies a forcible 
seizure. And brought him unto the Areopagus. This place, the Hill of Mars 


nd 2 + py $ 
From a photograph by Bonfils. 


The Acropolis, Athens. 


(Ares), the Greek god of war, ‘‘ was an eminence to the west 
: | of the Acropolis at Athens. It was famous in classic liter- 

yer t= 1 ature as the meeting-place of the Athenian council of Areop- 

Saree agus, which took its name from the place where it met. To 
this hill the philosophers led St. Paul, probably at a time when it was unoccupied 
(though some suppose that the court was sitting), that they might the better hear 
him away from the bustle of the market-place, and that he might more conveniently 
address a larger audience.” — Cambridge Bible. Saying, May we know what this 
new teaching is. It is not clear whether the question is courteous or sarcastic. 

20. For thou bringest certain strange things to our ears. Strange in the sense of 
unusual, foreign, like ‘‘ strange gods.” 

_ 21. Now all the Athenians and the strangers sojourning there. ‘“ Athens was a 
city without commerce, but whose traditions and memories led many who had 
leisure and liked discussion to resort thither.” — F. C. Conybeare. Spent their 
time in nothing else. Literally, ‘“ Had leisure for nothing else.”” They were busy- 
bodies. But either to tell or to hear some new thing. Literally, ‘something newer” 
than the last novelty. They had “itching ears.” Aristophanes called Athens “ the city 
of the gapers,” and Demades said the crest of Athens should be a big tongue ; similarly 
Demosthenes and Thucydides. _ They were like those to-day who gad from church 
to church and from one lecture hall to another, eager only to hear the latest celebrity 
their brains being “ rolling stones that gather no moss.” That is why the Athenians 
were so ready to hear Paul, and so ready also to drop him for a new sensation. 

22. And Paul stood in the midst of the Aeropagus. This phrase would indicate 
that the court was sitting. One function of the court was to pass upon the quali- 
fications of public teachers ; but we hear of no verdict being rendered after Paul’s 
address. ‘‘ The Hill of Mars was the seat of the ancient and venerable Athenian 
court which decided the most solemn questions connected with religion. Socrates 
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23. For as I passed along, and observed the objects of your worship, I 
found also an altar with this inscription, TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. 
What therefore ye worship in ignorance, this I set forth unto you. 


was arraigned and condemned here on the charge of innovating on the state religion. 
It received its name from the legend of the trial of Mars for the murder of the son 
of Neptune. The judges sat in the open air upon seats hewn out in the rock, on a 
platform ascended by a flight of stone steps immediately from the market-place. A 
temple of Mars was on the brow of the edifice, and the sanctuary of the Furies was 
in a broken cleft of the rock immediately below the judges’ seats. The Acropolis 
rose above it, with the Parthenon and the colossal statue of Athene.’’ — Prof. Marvin 
R. Vincent. And said, Ye men of Athens. This was the usual Greek form for 
beginning a speech. In 
all things I perceive that 
ye are very religious. 
Paul used an adjective 
in the comparative de- 
gree, signifying, ‘ you 
are more divinity-fearing 
[than other Greeks].” 
His hearers would take it 
as a compliment. 

23. For as I passed 
along through the streets 
of Athens and observed 
the objects of your wor- 
ship, including temples 
and altars as well as 
statues. I found also an 
altar with this inscrip- 

‘tion. Paul used a word 
for a heathen altar, not 
the same as the word 
used for the'altar of the 
true God. TO AN UN- 
KNOWN GOD. This 
was a common inscrip- 
tion on Athenian altars, 
set up in the feeling that 
they might have missed 
some deity, and so offend 
him or her. ‘“‘ Before he 
actually entered the city, 
as he walked along the 
Hamaxitos road, St. Paul 
had seen altars raised at 


intervals to the unknown 
. ti f the Erecth 5 
gods, as’ both Pausanias The Southern Porch or Portico of the Erectheum 


4 Z h ea : 
and Philostratus testify.” Aspll but vey benuifl tems to Alb a ee 
ont as s Greek Tes- was destroyed, and rebuilt toward the close of the fifth century, B.c. 
ament. 

What therefore ye worship in ignorance, or, unconsciously. Paul’s cultured 
hearers could not take offence at this, for their ignorance was confessed on every 
hand. In reality, however, “‘ over the entire range of Greek art and philosophy Paul 
wrote the word ‘ignorance.’ ”? — P. Whitwell Wilson. Such an inscription was a 
confession that their religion was incomplete and unsatisfactory. This I set forth 
unto you. And so I am not introducing new deities, but disclosing fully a deity 
whom you recognize with altars. ‘‘ Two sentences and the ground is cleared for 
the theme. It is as clean and keen as a lancet. There is no finer instance of wise 
introduction in all the annals of speech.” — President Stryker. 

Ill. THE UNKNOWN GOD REVEALED, vs. 24-34. Paul proceeded to fulfil 
his promise of setting forth the Unknown God. He does not name him, for that 
would only produce needless controversy ; he does better, he describes him. 
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24. The God that made the world and all things therein, he, being Lord 
of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands ; ; 

2s. Neither is he served by men’s hands, as though he needed anything, 
seeing he himself giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; 

26. And he made of one every nation of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, having determined their appointed seasons, and the bounds of 
their habitation ; 

27. That they should seek God, if haply they might feel after him and 
find him, though he is not far from each one of us: 

28. For in him we live, and move, and have our being; as certain even 
of your own poets have said, 

For we are also his offspring. 


24. The God that made the world and all things therein. ‘‘ The world” is the 
Greek word which we take over in our ‘‘ cosmos.” The Epicureans believed that 
the world was made by the atoms coming together by chance ; the Stoics believed 
either that God filled the world or that the world was God. Paul announced a far 
higher doctrine. He, being Lord of heaven and earth, which make up the cosmos, 
the universe. Dwelleth not in temples made with hands. If Paul was speaking 
on Mars’ Hill, several magnificent “‘ temples made with hands ”’ were in full sight of 
his audience. Paul had heard Stephen say this same thing, and he had never for- 
gotten it (Acts 7: 48). 

25. Neither is he served by men’s hands. The reference is to the clothing of 
the idols in rich garments, and placing before them costly gifts and offerings of food 
and drink. As though he needed anything. Literally, anything more [than he 
has]. Seeing he himself giveth to all life, and breath, and all things. Life is exist- 
ence, breath is the continuance of existence. Compare 1 Chron. 29: 14; Rom. 8: 32. 

26. And he made of one every nation of men. All men are of one sinful nature 
(Rom. 5: 12), and all men have the same Saviour from sin (1 Cor. 15: 22). ‘This 
doctrine of the unity of the human race would be offensive to the proud Athenians, 
who classed all that were not Greeks as ‘‘ Barbarians,’’ and held that they themselves 
were a unique race. To dwell on all the face of the earth. The Greeks, with their 
idea that each nation has its own gods, found it easy to believe that each nation was 
of a separate nature ; but Paul’s doctrine of the One Creator carried with it the 
doctrine of the oneness of mankind. Having determined their appointed seasons. 
Not merely the course of nature but also the course of human history. And the 
bounds of their habitation. Not only the rivers, mountains, and seas that shut men 
in, but the divine providence that is all around them. 

27. That they should seek God. This one and only God. ‘‘ What a seriousness, 
what an earnestness, what a dignity, is given to a life, young or old, which is really 
seeking God !”?— Dean C. J. Vaughan. If haply they might feel after him and 
find him. Paul saw in heathenism certain gropings after God, such as the inscrip- 
tion which he had made his text, such also as the highest thought of the Greek and 
Roman poets and philosophers. 


“T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” — Tennyson, In Memoriam, LV. 


Though he is not far from each one of us. See Jer. 23: 23; Eph. 2:13. “ God 


is near thee ; he is with thee ; he is within.’’ — Seneca. 
“Closer is he than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet.’’ — Tennyson. 
Tllustration. “‘ One wrote upon a blackboard, ‘ God is nowhere ;’ but a little 


child spelled it out, ‘ God is n-o-w h-e-r-e.’ A child’s longing, a child’s faith, 
a child’s assurance and love, and that threshold is passed at whose lowly lintel a 
self-willed philosophy bumps its proud head.” — President Stryker. 

28. For in him we live, and move, and have our being. Literally, “‘ we live, and 


move, and are”; that is, what we are, and all that we are, we owe to God. ‘No 
wonder a great man of science wrote over his door the words, ‘ Live innocently, God 
is here.’ ’? — Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, Litt.D. 
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29. Being then the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the 
God-head is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and device of 
man. 

30. The times of ignorance therefore God overlooked; but now he com- 
mandeth men that they should all everywhere repent : 

31. Inasmuch as he hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world 
in righteousness by the man whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead. 


As certain even of your own poets have said. “‘ Namely, Aratus, a Cilician like 
Paul, who flourished in the first half of the third century B.c., and Cleanthes, a dis- 
tinguished pupil of Zeno, who died in 220 B.c.”” — Gilbert. Here Paul finds another 
point of contact. “‘ He was a missionary who would prove Christ to Mohammedans 
by reciting the Koran, and to the Chinese by references to Confucius, and to Hindus 
by allusions to Buddha.” — P. Whitwell Wilson. For we are also his offspring. 
This quotation referred originally to Jupiter (Zeus), but Paul applies it to the true 
God. 

29. Being then the offspring of God, we ought to think better of our Father than 
to image him in a senseless idol ! We ought not to think that the Godhead. The 
word in the Greek is neuter: ‘‘ the divine Essence,” ‘‘ Deity.”’ Is like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone. “‘ The first word reminds us of the lavish use of gold in the 
colossal statue of Zeus by Phidias. Silver was less commonly used, but the shrines 
of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus (Acts 19: 24) supply an instance of it. ‘Stone’ 
was the term commonly applied to the marble of Pentelicus, which was so lavishly 
employed in the sculpture and architecture of Athens.” — Ellicott. 

30. The times of ignorance therefore God overlooked. These “‘ times of igno- 
rance ”’ included all the long history of the heathen up to the time when Christ should 
be brought to them. But now he commandeth men that they should all everywhere 
repent. ‘To both Stoic and Epicurean this counsel would appear not merely 
needless, but objectionable. To the latter because it would conflict not only with 
his denial of immortality, but with his whole idea of the gods, and to the Stoic be- 
cause the wise man was himself a king, self-sufficing, who stood in no need of atone- 
ment, who feared no judgment to come.’ — Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

31. Inasmuch as he hath appointed a day. Paul hints that the time of judgment 
may be close at hand. In which he will judge the world in righteousness. There- 
fore the call for repentance. By the man whom he hath ordained. Paul does not 
name Jesus, but verse 18 shows that he had made the name of Jesus known through- 
out Athens by his former preaching. ‘“‘ The Redeemer of the world is to be the 
Judge on the throne at the last day of the world’s history. This of itself is a sure 
pledge that he will be merciful to the full extent of mercy consistent with perfect 
justice and perfect truth.’ — Rev. J. A. Spencer, S.T.D. Whereof he hath given 
assurance unto allmen. ‘‘ Whereof”’ may refer to Christ’s appointment, guaranteed 
by his resurrection ; or to God’s righteous judgment, thus verified. In that he hath 
raised him from the dead. Christ is not named here, nor does Paul go on to make 
the personal appeal. If he did so, it is not recorded. The sermon as it stands is a 
masterly argument based as far as possible on a Greek foundation. Some have 
thought that its comparative failure led Paul, when he went on to Corinth, to cease 
attempting to please the Greeks with adaptations of their poetry, art, and philosophy, 
and to come at them straight and hard with Christ and Christ alone. See 1-Cor. 2: 
ibe 
Nene AND PROCRASTINATION. We are not told whether Paul had finished 
his address with the reference to the resurrection of Christ, or was interrupted at 
that point. His confident assertion that a man had risen from the dead met with 
the mockery of Epicureans and Stoics alike. Some of his hearers patronizingly 
promised to hear him again on the subject, but so far as we know they never had 
another chance, for Paul did not preach again in Athens. 

Tur BreLrevers. There was no persecution, however, in Athens, the home of 
free thought, and we are told that Paul did win some true disciples there. Two of 
these were conspicuous enough to be named: Dionysius, a judge of the Court of 
Mars’ Hill, so called because it formerly sat on the Areopagus, and a woman named 
Damaris. We do not hear of these again, and we do not learn of any church that 
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was formed in Athens. The places where Paul was bitterly persecuted did more for 
the gospel than this city of shallow and chattering philosophy. ; 

Tilustration. ‘‘ There are some creatures among the lower orders in nature whose 
auricular organs are so constructed that they can hear only the smaller sounds. 
They can detect the whisper of zephyrs, the murmur of brooks, the hum of insects ; 
but the roar of the earthquake or the crash of heaven’s artillery is nothing to them. 
In like manner there are some of us who attend only to the smaller sounds that are 
heard on the sensual levels of life, the call to wealth, to pleasure, to perishable honors, 
and cannot hear the voice of heaven inviting us to duty, to right living, to life and 
immortality. Oh, for the hearing ear and the understanding heart ! ”’ — Rev. David 
James Burrell, D.D. 


LESSON XII. — September 18. 


ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS. 
1 Corinthians 10: 23-33; 3:16, 17. 
(A Temperance Lesson.) 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.—1 Cor. 10:31. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. 65 : 1-4, 9-13. 
Reference Material: Rom. 12:13; 14: 13-21; 
: Q : 19-27. 
Primary Topic: A CiEean, Strone Bopy. 
Lesson Material: Luke 1 : 8-16. 


Dae Tt Cots: 0-20) 


Tg? 5 


Ivwlemory Verse: Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is good. 


Rom. 12: 9. 


Junior Topic: How To WIN THE RACE. 
Lesson Material: 1 Cor. 9: 24-27; Heb. 12:1. 


Memory Verse: 1 Cor. 9: 25. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic: PRESENTING ONE’s Bopy A LiIviINnG SACRIFICE. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Tur Trur MEANING OF TEMPERANCE. 


— 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Primary Classes study temperance, 
but base their lesson on Luke 1 : 8-16, the 
story of the baby John who became the 
strong prophet, John the Baptist. He 
was to drink no wine. He was to be 
filled with God’s Spirit, and he was to 
turn many hearts to God. Show the 
children how impossible it would have 
been for John to do the great work he 
did if his body had not been clean and 
strong. Picture his wilderness life, his 
simple clothing and food, and his bold 
preaching. Much of the illustrative 
material given below may be used with 
the Primary classes. 

The Junior Classes also would not 
be interested in the lesson for the main 
school, so that for them 1 Cor. 9: 24-27 ; 
Heb. 12:1 has been selected. Picture 
the old Greek games and the modern 
Olympic games which are patterned after 
them. Describe the Marathon runs, the 
discus throwing, the wrestling, the 
chariot races, the simple wreaths of 
wild olive, laurel, oak, or pine. Describe 
the training necessary if one would win, 
and get some one of the class to describe 


the training required in modern athletics. 
Show how necessary strict temperance is 
for success, and then make a comparison 
with the race of life. The temperance 
material given below will be equally 
useful for the Juniors. 

Intermediate and Older Classes will 
study the theory and practice of tem- 
perance as applied both to the individual, 
whose body is a temple of the Holy 
Spirit, and to socicty, where each is to 
forego as much of his personal liberty as 
is necessary in order to protect others, 
and where no one is to put the stumbling- 
block of temptation or of an unsafe ex- 
ample in another’s way. Apply all this 
to the reason back of prohibition laws, 
and discuss the necessity and the methods 
of enforcing those laws. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Idolatry: how mingled with common life. 

The moral iniquities of idolatry. 

Difficulties met by early Christians in heathen coun- 
tries. 

Personal liberty as defined by Paul. 

Paul’s regard for the conscience of others. 

The fundamental reasons for temperance. 
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THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. X and XI. Hall’s The Gospel of Divine Sacrifice. 
Jowett’s College Sermons. Shepherd’s Men in the 


Time. — Paul’s first letter to the | Making. 


church at Corinth was written (Hastings) 
A.D. 57, during the apostle’s three years’ THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


ministry at Ephesus. — ; SUBJECT: The True Meaning of 
Place. — The Epistle was written Temperance. 
from Ephesus in Asia Minor, and sent iegrat “p i} 
to Corinth, the great commercial city : aes vw one Be crac TB? 
west of Athens. ; i Shae ae 
All things are lawful. 


Our neighbor’s good. 
THE TEACHER’ IB ; 
S LIBRARY II. Tar Arm or TEMPERANCE, t Cor. 10: 

Commentaries on First Corinthians, _ especially 31-33. 
The Expositor’s Greek Testament, The Cambridge Bible, 
The New Century Bible, Ellicott, Boise’s Notes on the The glory of God. 
ieon Y rts male Perea H ours, etc. The welfare of men. 

ott’s Life a etters of Paul. incent’s Word 
Studies in the New Testament. Meyer’s Through the Tit. pe Se a TEMPERANCE, 
Bible Day by Day. Hastings’s Great Texts of the I Cor. 3: 10, 17. 
Bible on verse 31. Watkinson’s Studies in Christian A temple of God. 
Character, First Series. Dale’s Week-day Sermons, Destroying God’s temple. 


t Cor. 10: 23. All things are lawful; but not all things are expedient. 
All things are lawful; but not all things edify. 
24. Let no man seek his own, but each his neighbor’s good. 


I. THE LIMITS OF “ PERSONAL LIBERTY,” 1 Cor. 10: 23-30. In chapter 6 
Paul has already insisted that, though ‘all things are lawful,” not all things are 
expedient ; there he argues from the standpoint of personal purity, here from the 
standpoint of charity ; there for their own sakes, here for the sake of others. 

23. All things are lawful. ‘‘ Clearly limited by Paul himself to things indifferent, 
like meats and drinks, as he would undoubtedly exclude fornication, for instance.” 
— New Century Bible. The immediate reference is to the Jewish laws regarding 
food, which stringently forbade the use of food that had not been prepared in certain 
ways and kept free from all contamination. Now “cattle were offered in great 
numbers on pagan altars. The blood having been poured out as a libation to the 
gods, the meat was afterwards sold in open market, presumably for the benefit of 
the priesthood and the temple service. The Jews thought that, by eating meat 
which had once been offered to idols, they participated in the idolatrous worship. 
The Gentile Christians, on the other hand, saw no harm in buying and eating such 
meat as they had always been accustomed to do. They even seem sometimes to 
have eaten in the idolatrous temples, thus sharing in the pagan and semi-religious 
feasts (x1 Cor. 8: 10).””— Lyman Abbott. The council at Jerusalem (Acts 15: 28, 
29) had condemned the practice, but Paul quietly taught that since an idol is ‘‘ noth- 
ing,” Christians might without sin eat meat that had been offered to this “ nothing ” ; 
it was “lawful”? for them. Indeed, in most Greek and Roman cities no Jewish 
slaughter-house or meat-shop would be at hand, and if the Greek Christians ate any 
meat at all, they must run the risk of eating sacrificial meat. But not all things are 
expedient. Many things that are perfectly right to do, in the abstract, have bad 
personal results. Strawberries, for instance, are poisonous to some persons; to- 
matoes, to others. All things are lawful ; but not all things edify. Some things 
are right to do when the individual alone is considered, but are harmful when society 
at large is considered. For example, in cities during the dry season a man is for- 
bidden to burn rubbish in his own yard ; he might start a fire that would burn up 
the whole town. 

24. Let no man seek his own, look after his own interest first and primarily. 
But each his neighbor’s good. That is to take precedence of his own good. 

Illustration. “ We may play our flute or keep our noisy phonograph going all 
night, if it gives us any pleasure, if there is nobody next door nor anybody near to 
be annoyed or kept awake by the exercise of our liberty. But if we have neighbors, 
if there is a sick person in the house next to ours, the other’s good is to be thought 
about before our own pleasure.” — J. R. Miller. : 

25. Whatsoever is sold in the shambles. ‘‘ The public meat market where meat 
that had been offered in sacrifice would be on sale without any mark of distinction.” 
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25. Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, eat, asking no question for 
conscience’ sake ; 

26. For the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. 

27. If one of them that believe not biddeth you éo a feast, and ye are dis- 
posed to go; whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking no question for con- 
science’ sake. 

28. But if any man say unto you, This hath been offered in sacrifice, eat. 
not, for his 8ake that showed it, and for conscience’ sake: 

29. Conscience, I say, not thine own, but the other’s; for why is my 
liberty judged by another conscience ? 

30. If I partake with thankfulness, why am I evil spoken of for that for 
which I give thanks? 

31. Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God. 


— New Century Bible. Eat, asking no question for conscience’ sake. ‘‘ Making 
no question about conscience,” regarding it as a matter about which conscience has 
nothing to do, either for or against, any more than what color of ink you should use 
in writing. 

26. For the earth is the Lord’s. God made the meat, and it is good as coming 
from him. The proof of it is that it will be digested and will build up a strong body. 
God made grapes also, and corn, but God did not make the wine and the whiskey. 
God made the mushroom known as “ the Death Angel,” a tiny portion of which 
will surely killa man. To say that God makes a substance is not to say that he 
made it for food. And the fulness thereof. It is the will of the Creator that his 
children may fully enjoy all that he has created. Drinking alcohol, however, is a 
sure way to end one’s enjoyment of all things. 

27. If one of them that believe not. That is, a non-Christian, an idolater. 
Biddeth you to a feast. Nota feast in an idol temple, of course, but in his own home. 
And ye are disposed to go. ‘‘ You are bound to go,” a hint that it would be better 
to stay away. Whatsoever is set before you, eat. Courtesy to your host requires 
you to ask no questions about the origin of the food. Asking no question for con- 
science’ sake. The meat has very likely been offered to idols, but raise no questions 
of conscience about it. 

28. But if any man say unto you. Perhaps some Christian whose conscience 
troubled him in the matter and who had made inquiry about the origin of the meat. 
This [piece of meat which you are eating] hath been offered in sacrifice. He might 
learn from a servant or from one of the family. Eat not, for his sake that showed 
it. That is, be unselfish, forego your personal liberty, your cherished independence. 
And for conscience’ sake. Having regard to the conscience of the other man ; you 
may think it an over-sensitive and ill-advised conscience, but such as it is, he should 
follow it. You may lead him all the more surely to a more sensible conscience if 
you respect the conscience he already has. 

29. Conscience, I say, not thine own, but the other’s. Your conscience is not 
to conform to his, but merely is not to oppose it. For why is my liberty judged by 
another conscience? ‘‘ Though our intelligence may give us a wide liberty in regard 
to personal conduct, we must allow a check to be placed on it by the thoughtfulness 
of Christian love.” — F. B. Meyer. 

30. If I partake with thankfulness, the thankfulness of a clear conscience. Why 
am I evil spoken of. No one has a right to condemn you for eating, and you have 
no right to condemn another for mof eating. For that for which I give thanks? 
Paul would leave no doubt of his stand for liberty. He could eat the meat and give 
thanks to God for it, and no one would have a right to condemn him. It is his un- 
doubted right and privilege which he proposes to yield for the sake of others. 

II. THE AIM OF TEMPERANCE, 1: Cor. 10: 31-33. ‘‘ Paul gathers the whole 
question into one wonderful, comprehensive, and luminous sentence.” —J. R. Miller. 

31. Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or refrain from eating or drinking. The 
rule covers all disputed points of conduct. Or whatsoever ye do. This is a general 
rule for the conduct of life, it will solve all questions of doubt. Do all to the glory 
of God. ‘“ Think first of God’s glory and of what will advance it. Do all things, 
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32. Give no occasion of stumbling, either to Jews, or to Greeks, or to the 
church of God: ; 

33. Even as I also please all men in all things, not seeking mine own 
profit, but the profit of the many, that they may be saved. 

t Cor. 3: 16. Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 

17. If any man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall God destroy ; 
for the temple of God is holy, and such are ye. 


that is, “in a higher manner, in a nobler spirit. Instead of the busy, ever-recurring 
image of self, let the thought of God be present with us, like the sea, silent and un- 
fathomable, like the light and air, living and infinite.”” — Benjamin Jowett. 

Illustration. “ Jenny Lind once said to John Addington Symonds, ‘I sing to 
God.’ She had ever a commanding sense of the heavenly presence, and sang to the 
God whose gladness filled her heart. Why should we not do all the work of life in 
the same spirit: ‘I plough for God’; ‘I write for God’; ‘I build for God’; ‘I 
weave for God’; ‘I buy and sell for God’ ?”?— Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D.D. 

This precept has a clear application to amusements. ‘If any recreation exhausts 
our strength instead of restoring it, or so absorbs our time as to interfere with the 
graver duties of human life, it must be condemned.” — R. W. Dale. Study in the 
light of that principle card-playing, dancing, and theatre-going. 

“Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things thee to see, 
And what I do in anything 
To do it as for thee.” — George Herbert. 

32. Give no occasion of stumbling. ‘“ A practical test of whether any course of 
conduct is to the glory of God. If it cause any human being to offend, then it is not 
to God’s glory.”’ — Ellicott. Either to Jews. Paul would not offend the Jews by 
disregarding their scruples in matters of no importance. Orto Greeks. Paul would 
not offend the Gentile Christians by imposing upon them the minutie of Jewish 
regulations. Or to the church of God. Paul would not offend any Christian, either 
by urging him to violate his conscience, or by laying upon his conscience unnecessary 
burdens. 

33. Even as I also please all men in all things. Paul sought to be “all things 
to all men ” (x Cor. 9 : 22), not for the sake of his own popularity, but that he might 
“by all mean&$ save some.’”’ Not seeking mine own profit. Not insisting upon his 
own rights in matters of indifference, not insisting upon his own conscientious views, 
not imposing his own methods upon others as a dictator, though Paul always was 
ready to state his views, and argue for them in love. But the profit of the many. 
He was only one set over against a great multitude whom his example might in- 
fluence ; he lived his life in that thought. That they may be saved. This is the 
second test of right conduct ; the first is, “‘ Does it tend to the glory of God?” the 
second is, ‘‘ Does it tend to the salvation of men ? ”’ 

III. THE PRINCIPLE OF TEMPERANCE, 1 Cor. 3:16, 17. If the aim of 
temperance is to glorify God and save men, the underlying principle of temperance 
is holiness, which means fundamentally whole-ness. Only a man who is pure, holy, 
sound, can do honor to God or help his brothers into nobility and happiness. Paul 
sets forth this truth in a striking metaphor. 

16. Know ye not that ye areatemple of God. For“ temple ”’ Paul used the word 
for the inner sanctuary or shrine of a Greek temple, where the deity was supposed 
to dwell. It corresponded to the Holy of Holies in the temple at Jerusalem, where 
was the Shechinah, the bright cloud in which God manifested himself. And that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? The Spirit, the third person of the Trinity, is 
the Comforter whom God and Christ send to believers. He bears the Father and 
the Son into our lives, he teaches us of them, he makes us one with God. 

17. If any man destroyeth the temple of God. ‘There is reference here “‘ to the 
Jewish idea that the temple was destroyed or corrupted by the slightest defilement 
or damage, or by neglect on the part of its guardians.” — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. 

Illustration. The temple of God in us is destroyed by impurity. ‘“ Get control 
of your imagination. You cannot, as an old Puritan writer says, ‘ prevent the birds 
from flying over your head, but you can prevent them from making nests in your 
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hair.’ Which means that while you may not be able to prevent given thoughts from 
darting into the mind, you can forbid their finding a home there. The danger is 
not in what comes but in what is permitted to stay.” — Rev. Ambrose Shepherd, D.D. 

Him shall God destroy. In the Greek the final word is GOD, “ closing the warn- 
ing with awful emphasis. God is bound to protect his temple.”’ — Expositor’s Greek 
Testament. For the temple of God is holy. ‘‘ The holy temple” is a constant 
Biblical reference to God’s house (Ps. 5:7, etc.). And such are ye. ‘Such’ 
may refer to ‘‘ the temple ” or to “ holy ” ; logically, it refers to both. 

TEMPERANCE FACTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. A town in southern Ohio was 
holding a meeting regarding a petition for prohibition when a saloon-keeper rose, 
and said he had kept two law-observing saloons for ten years and his father for 
twenty years. He had $12,000 invested in the business. If the county voted 
“dry ” he must leave the town. The “ wet” speakers at once shouted that of 
course they would not drive so good a citizen out of town, and the meeting was going 
against temperance when a pale little woman rose from a back seat. “ Friends,” 
she said, “ you all know me. I have lived here over thirty years, and my parents 
lived here thirty years before me. We have never broken a law of the community. 
My husband is a railroad man. He earns sixty dollars a month. On pay day he 
brings home from two to seven dollars. The rest is spent before it is earned in 
Stribley’s saloon. JI have four children to clothe, feed, and educate. To do this I 
take in six washings and keep two boarders. If this county should vote ‘ dry,’ 
Mr. Stribley would lose over fifty dollars a month from my husband’s salary, but I 
should have it to spend in the grocery, clothing-store, shoe-store, and other stores. 
I should have a husband’s company and help about the house. True, Mr. Stribley 
would be out of the saloon business, but I would gladly pass over to him my two 
boarders and six washings. He need not be out of a job.” The result of that speech 
was that the county went dry, Mr. Stribley kept boarders, and was the happiest 
man in town. 

Colonel Glenn, in charge of the officers’ reserve training-camp near Indianapolis 
during the World War, when issuing orders barring liquor from the camp, declared 
that each young man in the camp owed his country the solemn obligation of giving 
her at that time the best that was in him. Since he was fitting himself to command 
men he should make himself fit to command by leading an exemplary life. ‘‘ Liquor,” 
said Colonel Glenn, “is not going to handicap brains at Fort Benjamin Harrison.” 
If our country has a right to the best that is in us, so surely has God who gave us our 
country. 

That very distinguished surgeon, Dr. Charles H. Mayo of Rochester, Minn., 
when elected president of the American Medical Association, was cheered to the 
echo by the fifteen hundred physicians present when he urged that the doctors form 
a fighting phalanx for prohibition, and suggested that the physician’s prescription 
for alcohol be consigned to the waste-paper basket. 

When the small boy was asked to define “ inebriate ” he responded, ‘‘ An animal 
without any backbone.” He was right. It takes backbone to be temperate, either 
for one’s own sake or for the sake of others. Inebriates are invertebrates. 

Alcohol is the foe of efficiency, as was proved over and over again in the World 
War. “Lord Kitchener would not touch alcohol, and begged the Army not to. 
Marshal Joffre said the use of it was a crime against the nation. Sir John Jellicoe 
said it was the enemy of efficiency. Sir Victor Horsley, M.D., F.R.S., the eminent 
scientist who laid down his life in Mesopotamia, expressed his horror when he found 
transports sent to the hard-pressed troops with no pure drinking water, but with an 
abundance of champagne and rum. He wrote: ‘ Our gross failures and stupidity 
ry ove to alcohol affecting the clearness of thinking of our leaders.””— Young Men 
of India. 

During a quarter century of the British Hospital for Mental Disorders in London 
the institution cared for more than 80,000 patients, making a complete history of 
each case. The records show the terrible fact that quite two thirds of the cases were 
due to indulgence in alcohol by the patients themselves, or to the craving having 
descended to them from their ancestors. 

Now that the saloon is so largely conquered, the greatest foe of temperance is 
tobacco. It is said that every day two thousand American boys begin the tobacco 
habit. During the fifteen years from 1902 to 1917 the manufacture of cigarettes 
increased fifteen hundred per cent. Six Canadian insurance companies have found 
the mortality of smokers to increase in about the same proportion as that of drinkers, 
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In the classification of Yale students by grades tobacco was used by twenty-five per 
cent of the class having the highest grades, forty-eight per cent of the second, seventy 
per cent of the third, and eighty-five per cent of the fourth. At Columbia Uni- 
versity ten per cent of smokers failed to pass entrance examinations in which only 
four per cent of the non-smokers failed. Clark College honors in athletics and 
scholarships were granted to smokers and non-smokers in the ratio of 16 to 58. 
Scientific experiments at Ann Arbor found twenty-four to forty-four per cent less 
work done by muscle during the smoking of a cigar. ‘‘ Tobacco does much to under- 
mine success. It is the entering wedge of two lines of dissipation, either of which 
may defeat. The first line is the dissipation of money for things unnecessary. 
The second is that of sense gratification.” — Dr. W. S. Hall, Professor of Physiology, 
Northwestern University Medical School. 

“There is no room for experiment in living. ‘ Youth comes twice to none.’ Life 
has been compared to an arrow which flies as it is directed on the string. If it is 
aimed westward, it cannot possibly fly eastward. If the life in boyhood and youth 
is directed toward dissoluteness and debauchery, there is little hope that it ever 
can be turned about so as to attain the beauty, the nobleness, and the worthiness of 
an honored manhood.” — J. R. Miller. 


LESSON XIII. — September 25. 


REVIEW. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — So then, as we have opportunity, let us work that which is 
good toward all men, and especially toward them that are of the household of the 
faith. — GAL. 6: 1-10. 


Devotional Reading: Gal. 6 : 1-10. 
Primary Topic: Stories oF PAUL. 
Memory Verse: He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it 
is that loveth me. John 14: 21. 
Junior Topic: SERVING JESUS. 
Memory Verse: John 14: 21. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: Livinc ror Jesus. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: SacriFICING FOR JESUS. 


T. A PICTURE-BOX REVIEW. 


This form of review, which is especially suited to the youngest classes, is carried 
out with the aid of the beautiful series of lesson pictures published by the W. A. 
Wilde Company, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. The teacher will take a box 
that fits the pictures, fasten the cover on, and remove one side so as to make a paste- 
board pocket. Then bits of narrow, gay-colored ribbon will be fastened to one side 
of each picture. The pictures will be placed in the box, the ribbons hanging outside. 
The pupils will take turns drawing out a picture, holding it up so that all may see, 
and then telling all that the pupil can tell about the lesson whose picture is thus 
drawn. ‘The teacher will aid with questions, and when all has been brought out that 
is thought necessary, another picture will be drawn. The teacher may give each 
picture, as a souvenir, to the pupil that draws it out. 


Il. A QUESTION TOURNAMENT. 


The Intermediate Classes will enjoy a question tournament. A week in advance 
divide the class into two sides'each with a leader. The sides will meet during the 
week in separate houses, and will write sets of questions on the lessons of the quarter. 
The teacher will pass on each set, eliminating unfair questions and suggesting clearer 
forms for the questions that may be confused. The tournament will be opened by 
one of the leaders, who will ask a question of the other leader. If he cannot answer 
it correctly, he may refer it to any of his side. If the answer is not correctly given, 
the right answer is given by the side that proposed the question, which thereby 
scores one point. The teacher is the judge as to the correctness of all answers. 
Next the leader of the second side proposes a question of the first leader, and so it 
goes, alternating. The second question on each side is asked of the member of the 
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class sitting next to the leader, andso on. The losing side may be required to enter- 
tain the other side at a social. 


Ill. A MAP REVIEW. 


This is a review of the map exercise which has been suggested for Intermediate 
Classes through the quarter, but it may be used if you have not been following the 
plan. Make an outline map of the region from Arabia to Rome (though you will 
not need all of it in this lesson). Mount it on a smooth board. Note that it is to 
be merely an owtline, no names are to be inserted, nor are cities even to be marked 
in. Make a set of paper pennants stuck on pins about two inches long. Print on 
these numbers from one to thirty, each number standing for an event in Paul’s life 
up to Paul’s visit to Athens. Of course you may count fewer events or more, as 
you include more or less history under each number ; but you can bring it all fairly 
under thirty heads. Then have the pupils stick the number pennants upon the map 
in order, each pennant at the place where the event happened. Remove the number 
pennants and bring out a set marked with the names of all the places visited by Paul 
in the time studied during the quarter. The pupils will take the pennants and insert 
them in the map at the proper places. Then, taking a cord, stretch it from pennant 
to pennant to mark out Paul’s journeys. Removing these, bring out a third set of 
pennants, each marked with an event, as “‘ Blinding of Elymas.” Each of these 
event pennants is to be stuck up at the place where the event happened. Finally, 
return to the place pennants, have them chosen at haphazard and placed in the map, 
and as each is placed have the pupil inserting it tell what events of the quarter’s 
lessons occurred there. 


IV. A REMAINDER REVIEW. 


The older classes have undoubtedly encountered with each lesson some question 
or topic which they have not had time to discuss satisfactorily. These remainders 
may well be taken up in the review. Assign each of them to a different member of 
the class, who will either give a paper or talk or conduct a discussion on his topic. 
Divide the time among the twelve members, and hold each strictly to his allotted 
time. The topics will be different with each class, but the following list may prove 


suggestive. 
Lesson 1. How far should religious training be carried on in the home ? 
Lesson 2. Modern Pharisaism. 
Lesson 3. What is conversion ? 
Lesson 4. How far should every Christian be an evangelist ? 
Lesson 5. The teaching function of the church. 
Lesson 6. Who should become missionaries ? 
Lesson 7. How far to fall in with the false ideas of worldlings. 
Lesson 8. Upon what liberties should the Christians of to-day insist ? 


Lesson 9. Our present-day Macedonian calls. 

Lesson to. How far will God intervene to free us from trouble ? 
Lesson 11. How far does natural theology go ? 

Lesson 12. The bounds of personal liberty. 


V. A CHART REVIEW. 


For this review begin a week in advance and give the pupils the following list to 
take home : Lesson Number, Lesson Subject, Persons, Places, Time, Central Verse, 
Central Teaching. Tach is to make a chart for the quarter’s lessons, giving these 
facts for each lesson. Show the class how to arrange the facts in columns, and ex- 
plain what is meant by the headings and where they are to. get the information. 
In the recitation yeu will have a large board or a sheet of heavy pasteboard. Across 
the top will be printed the seven headings each at the head of a column ruled o 
You will have a supply of pieces of cardboard cut to fit the columns, and also a plen 
of thumb-tacks or stout pins. Tacking up a square marked I, call for the subject 
of the first lesson. Write or print it on a piece of cardboard and tack that up. Then 
follow with the other details of the first lesson as the pupils dictate to you and as 
after discussion you all agree is the best. Thus you will add to the chart pieces of 
cardboard bearing the names of the persons involved in the first lesson, the } lace 
or places where it occurred, the time when it occurred, the verse which is agreed 
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upon as being most important, and the central teaching of the lesson. 
subjects, of course, will depend upon the department in which your class is. 
use here the general subjects. 


REVIEW. 


The lesson 
We 


The chart, when completed, will be somewhat as 


follows : 
bra ea SuByECT Prrsons PLAcEs TIME ete ee 
I Early Life of | Saul Tarsus A.D. | Deut. 6:6 The Bib 
Saul His father Jerusalem 5-34 strong eee ee 
His mother ; 
Gamaliel 
II Saul the Phari- | Stephen Jerusalem A.D. | Acts 7:60 The blood of the 
see Saul — 34, 35 martyrs is the seed 
Christians of the church. 
Ill Conversion of | Christ Damascus A.D. | Acts 9: 5 The bitterest foe of 
Saul Saul | 35 ] Christ may be won 
Ananias to him. 
Judas 
IV Saul proclaims } Saul Damascus A.D. | Acts 9: 20 A Christian wi 2 
the Christ Barnabas Arabia 35-38 gin at once vase 
Disciples Jerusalem for Christ. 
Cesarea 
Tarsus 
Vv Saul teaching | Barnabas Antioch A.D. | Acts 11: 23 Christianity means 
at Antioch eon Hee 39-45 care for the wel- 
gabus erusalem fare of Y 
Join Mark of others 
VI Paul in Cyprus | Barnabas Antioch A.D. | Acts 13: 2 All true Christians 
and Antioch |} Saul Seleucia 47 are missionaries. 
of Pisidia John Mark Salamis 
Lucius Paphos 
Symeon Perga 
Manaen Antioch of 
Elymas Pisidia 
Sergius Paulus 
Vil Paul in Iconium} Paul TIconium A.D. | Acts 14:15 Christians will gladly 
and Lystra Barnabas Lystra 47 suffer all things for 
Cripple Derbe Christ. 
Priest of Jupiter | Antioch 
Hostile Jews Perga 
Disciples Attalia 
Antioch of \ ‘ 
Syria 
Vill Paul prepares | Paul Antioch A.D. | Acts 16:5 No compromise in 
for World Barnabas Jerusalem 49 essentials but com- 
Conquest Peter Derbe promise in all non- 
James Lystra essentials. 
Judas 
Silas 
John Mark 
Timothy 
Ix From Asia to | Paul Troas A.D. | Acts 16:9 The gospel is to be 
Europe Silas Neapolis SI carried to all men.. 
Timothy Philippi 
Luke 
Lydia 
Slave girl 
xX Philippi to Masters Philippi A.D. | Acts 16: 30 The darkest hours 
Athens. Magistrates Amphipolis 51 may be bright with 
Paul Apollonia God. 
Silas Thessalonica 
Jailor Bercea 
Jason Athens 
XI Paul in Athens | Paul Athens A.D. | Acts 17:24 | All men are God’s 
Epicureans 51 children and so are 
Stoics brothers. 
Dionysius 
/ Damaris 
II Abstinence for} Paul Ephesus >|] ap. | 1 Cor. 10:31 | Our bodies are the 
y the Sake of | Corinthian Corinth 56 temple of the Holy 
i Others Christians Spirit. 
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When the chart is thus finished, review again by removing the tacks and making 
a heap of the cardboard pieces, from which the pupils will draw in turn (leave out 
the Lesson Numbers and Subjects). If a list of persons is drawn, the pupil will tell 
in what event those persons participated. If a place is drawn, the pupil will tell 
what happened at that place. If a date is drawn, the pupil will tell what happened 
on that date. Ifa central verse is drawn, the pupil will repeat it and tell in what 
connection the words appear. And if a central teaching is drawn, the pupil will 
name the event which gives us the teaching. If there is time, the cardboard pieces 
may be returned to the board in haphazard order, as the teacher picks them up from 
the pile, thus making a third review. 


Peter and Paul. 


The original of these portraits was copied from the bottom of a glass cup, 
found in St. Sebastian Catacombs at Rome, about the fourth century. 
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FOURTH? QUARTER. 
OCTOBER 2— DECEMBER 25, 1021. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL. 
(SECOND HALF OF A Stx-Montus Course.) 


LESSON I (14*). — October 2. 
PAUL IN CORINTH. — Acts 18: 1-23. 


PRINT Acts 18: 1-11. 
GOLDEN TEXT. — For / determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 


Christ, and him crucified. — 1 Cor. 2:2. 


Devotional Reading: Isa. 55 : 1-9. 
Reference Material: 1 Cor. 2: 1-5 ; 


are o8 eh (Corns 1G EOYs 


Primary Topic: TENT-MAKING AND TEACHING. 
Lesson Material: Acts 18 : 1-4, 7-11. 
Memory Verse : Whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do all in the name of 


the Lord Jesus. Col. 3 : 17. 


Junior Topic: PAut WorkING AND PREACHING IN CORINTH. 


Lesson Material: Acts 18: 1-11. 


Memory Verses: Acts 18:9, Io: 


Be not afraid . . . harm thee. 


Intermediate and Senior Topic : TEACHING AND TENT-MAKING IN CORINTH. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: PauL in A COMMERCIAL CENTRE. 
Lesson Material: Acts 18: 1-11 ; 1 Cor. 3: 10-15. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Younger Classes will be chiefly 
interested in Paul’s tent-making coupled 
with his Christian work. Have some 
pupil make at home a model of a tent, 
using some coarse brown cloth. Make 
it large enough to insert a hand through 
the tent entrance, and for the Junior 
and Intermediate classes place questions 
within, each on a slip of paper. These 
questions will cover the entire lesson. 
Have the pupils draw out the questions 
in order, each answering the question 
he draws. If you use the sand map, 


show the canal across the isthmus, and 
the great Rock of Corinth. Have one 
of the class look up the Isthmian 
games in an encyclopedia and describe 
them. 

The Older Classes will make the 
lesson a basis for the discussion (1) of 
discouragement and the Christian remedy 
for it; (2) of the value and dignity of 
labor ; (3) of the perils of worldliness as 
shown in great cities like Corinth ; 
(4) of wise and courageous judges and 
how they may be obtained and upheld. 
Appoint four members of the class to 
lead these four discussions. 


* The numbers in parenthesis in the headings of this quarter are the continuation numbers of this course. 
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THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. | McNeill’s Sermons, Vol. I. Bishop Potter, in Sermons 


% of the City, regards Gallio as a ‘“‘social indifferentist.” 
Time. — Paul was at Corinth for] Burrell’s Paul’s Campaigns. 


nearly two years, probably A.D. 52 and 53. 
Place. — The Corinth rebuilt by Julius THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


Cesar on the site of the ancient Corinth,| SUBJECT: Teaching and Tent-Making 


about three miles from the modern city. in Corinth. 
I. Work AND WorD, VS. I-4. 
THE ROUND TABLE. The great fd of cont 
Aquila and Priscilla. 

FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. Paul’s manly tent-making. 
Corinth, ancient and modern. Paul’s«persuasive preaching. 
Paul’s tent-making. 
The position of ruler of a synagogue. II. OpposITIoN AND PERSEVERANCE, 
Paul’s visions. VSen Sade 


Paul’s humble helpers. 


Paul’s vow and other observances of the Mosaic law, Blaspheming Jews. 


Crispus and his like. 
An encouraging vision. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. A prosperous year and a half. 
Tit. A Lit tHat FELL DEAD, vs. 12-23. 


On Jewish views on trade, Edersheim’s Jewish 


Social Life, Chap. XI. ‘St. Paul a Working Man The false charge. 

and in Want,” Chap. XXX in Cox’s Expositor’s The upright judge. 

Note-Book. Robertson’s Sermons, Fourth Series. Paul in Ephesus. 

Clark’s In the Footsteps of St. Paul on Corinth and The return to Antioch. 

Cenchree. Huntington’s Sermons for the People. Summary of the second missionary journey. 


1. After these things he departed from Athens, and came to Corinth. 


I. WORK AND WORD, vs. 1-4. Paul’s labors in Corinth were among the most 
fruitful of his life, yet they began amid difficulties and under discouragement. Often 
in our own lives the happiest results come from just such circumstances. 

1. After these things. After Paul’s comparative failure in reaching the phi- 
losophizing, curious Athenians. He departed from Athens, where he seems to have 
intended to stay long- 
er. And came to 
Corinth. ‘“ Corinth, 
from its position as 
the capital of the 
Roman province 
Achaia, was the cen- 
tre of government 
and commerce, while 
Athens was still the 
great educational 
centre of Greece. St. 
Paul, with his keen 
eye for the most im- 
portant and promi- 
nent stations of Ro- 
man government and 
the meeting points of 
East and West, might 
be expected to choose 

: a place from whence 

Doric Temple at Corinth. the influence of the 

Several of the columns have fallen since this picture was taken. gospel could spread 

over the whole prov- 

ince. Like Ephesus, Corinth lay on the great highway between East and West ; 

like Ephesus it was, as Professor Ramsay terms it, one of the knots on the line of 

communication, the point of convergence for many subordinate roads. But Corinth, 

with all its eternal beauty, its wealth and fame, had become a byword for vice and 

infamy, and it has not been unfairly termed the Vanity Fair of the Roman empire } 

at once the London and the Paris of the first century after Christ. To this infamous 

notoriety not only the cosmopolitanism of the city contributed, but the open con- 

secration of shameless impurity in its temple service of Venus.’’ — Exposiior’s Greek 
Testament. 
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2. And he found a certain Jew named Aquila, a man of Pontus by race, 
lately come from Italy, with his wife Priscilla, because Claudius had com- 
manded all the Jews to depart from Rome: and he came unto them; 

3. And because he was of the same trade, he abode with them, and they 
wrought; for by their trade they were tentmakers. 


Corinth is about fifty miles west of Athens, and is situated on the isthmus which 
connects the Peloponnesus to the mainland. All land traffic between the northern 
and southern halves of Greece must pass through Corinth. Here were held every 
second year the Isthmian games, famous athletic contests which figure prominently 
in Paul’s letters to the Corinthian Christians. 

““We must not confound the town in which Paul preached with that ancient 
Corinth which is so celebrated. That Corinth had been destroyed nearly two cen- 
turies before. The new city had been built by Julius Cesar not half a century 
before the Christian church was formed there. He sent to his recreated city freedmen 
of Rome, who themselves, or their parents, had been slaves. Hence the population 
was largely Roman ; it was not aristocratic, but democratic ; and it held within it 
all the vices as well as all the advantages of a democracy.’ — R. W. Robertson. 

To-day ‘‘ a few mud hovels and some half-excavated ruins are all that remind us 
of Corinth’s former glory. A squalid village which harbors some two hundred souls 
perhaps, wretched even for a modern Greek village, is the successor of the city which 
was at one time the proudest metropolis of antiquity.”’ — Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 
New Corinth, about three miles distant, is “‘ hideously modern,” a thriving com- 
mercial city with an ambitious Greek church called ‘‘ the Church of St. Paul.”? The 
prosperity of the city is greatly enhanced by a modern canal, four miles long and 
seventy-five feet wide, cut straight across the isthmus, chiefly through solid rock, 
at a cost of twelve million dollars. 

2. And he found a certain Jew named Aquila. A Latin name meaning Eagle 
(our “ aquiline ’’), which this Jew may have taken when he went to Rome. Most 
of the Jews in Rome were freedmen, and Ramsay tells us that Aquila was a common 
name among slaves. ‘‘ A Jewish guild always keeps together, whether in street or 
synagogue. In Alexandria the different trades sat in the synagogue arranged in 
guilds ; and.St. Paul could have no difficulty in meeting, in the bazaar of his trade, 
with the like-minded Aquila and Priscilla.” — Edersheim. A man of Pontus by 
race. Pontus (‘‘the Sea Country ’’) lay south of the eastern half of the Pontus 
Euxinus (the Black Sea). ‘“‘ Jews were numerous there (1 Pet. 1:1). Some of 
them were in Jerusalem at the Pentecost of Acts 2:9. Aquila, the translator of the 
Old Testament into Greek, about A.D. 130, was a native of Pontus.’ — Speaker’s 
Bible. Lately come from Italy. ‘‘ Lately ”’ means literally “ recently killed,” then 
“fresh,” “ recent.’’ It is found here only in the New Testament, and is one of Dr. 
Luke’s medical terms. With his wife Priscilla. ‘‘ Priscilla ’’ means ‘‘ Little Prisca,” 
and Paul always uses the name Prisca. It is a Latin name, and she may have be- 
longed to the Roman Priscan Gens or Family. She is usually named before her 
husband, either because of her family rank or because she was more prominent in 
Christian work. Because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart from 
Rome. This decree was promulgated a.p. 49-50 on the ground that the Jews con- 
stantly caused disturbances “‘ under the leadership of Chrestus ” —a confusion of 
“‘ Christ ” and the Greek word for “‘ excellent.” 

3. And because he was of the same trade. It was well for Paul that he had a 
trade. ‘ Misery to him or her who emancipates himself or herself from the universal 
law, ‘ In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.’ Evil thoughts, despondency, 
sensual feelings, sin in every shape is before him, to beset and madden, often to ruin 
him.” — FF. W. Robertson. We abode with them, and they wrought. Paul had sup- 
ported himself by his trade at Thessalonica (: Thess. 2 : 9) and was to do the same 
at Ephesus (Acts 20: 34). “‘ Rabbi Juda says, ‘ He that teaches not his son a trade, 
does as though he taught him to be a thief.’ Rabbi Jose was a tanner ; Rabbi 
Judas, a baker; Rabbi Johannan, a shoemaker.” — Samuel Cox. Rabbi Hillel, 
grandfather of Paul’s teacher Gamaliel, was a wood-cutter, and Rabbi Shammai, his 
rival, was a carpenter. One of the famous rabbis carried daily to his classroom a 
cask of his own making, and taught his students from the top of it. 

Illustration. ‘The daughter of a village doctor was complaining of the unending 
drudgery of her life, full of work that did not count. For answer her father pointed 
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4. And he reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath, and persuaded Jews 
and Greeks. 

5. But when Silas and Timothy came down from Macedonia, Paul was 
constrained by the word, testifying to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ. 

6. And when they opposed themselves and blasphemed, he shook out 
his raiment and said unto them, Your blood be upon your own heads; I 
am clean: from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. 


to some rows of empty bottles. ‘“‘ Those bottles,” he said, ‘“‘ are of no value in them- 
selves, but into one I put a deadly poison, into another a sweet perfume, into a third 
a healing medicine. Your daily work, the dishes washed, the floors swept, count for 
nothing in themselves; but the anger you put into them, or the sweet patience and high 
zeal and holy thoughts, 
— these last ; these make 
your life.” 

For by their trade 
they were tentmakers. 
When a boy, it will be 
remembered, Paul had 
learned a trade accord- 
ing to the universal and 
wise Jewish custom; and 
it was doubtless the trade 
of making tents from 
goats’-hair cloth, which 
was one of the chief 
products of his native 
Cilicia. The material 
could easily be obtained 
in Corinth. “‘ The trade 
was lightly esteemed and 
poorly paid.”’ — Vincent. 
Paul’s letters show that 
he was often in need. 

4. And he reasoned 


From a photograph by Bonfils. 


AREER in the synagogue every 

sabbath. “ Dialectics”’ 

comes from the Greek word translated “ reasoned.”” The word “is especially used 
of discussions and arguments in which two-persons or more take part.’’ — Pulpit 


Commentary. And persuaded Jews and Greeks. These Greeks were, of course, 
proselytes to the Hebrew religion. 

II. OPPOSITION AND PERSEVERANCE, vs. 5-11. Paul’s first care was of 
necessity a provision for his bodily wants. This accomplished in a manly and inde- 
pendent way, he turned with ardor to the main purpose of his coming to Corinth. 

5. But when Silas and Timothy came down from Macedonia. Paul’s two aids 
had remained behind in Bercea (Acts 17: 15) to build up the church there, and Paul 
had sent for them by the Berceans who accompanied him to Athens. Paul was 
constrained by the word. ‘“ The word ”’ was the good news about redemption which 
he came to preach ; its blessedness seized upon his soul afresh ; he could not help 
telling it to others. Testifying to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ. ‘‘ On his 
arrival in Corinth Paul was in weakness and fear and much trembling (x Cor. 2: 3), 
and was extremely solicitous in regard to the church in Thessalonica (1 Thess. 3 : 1- 
ro). By the arrival of his fellow-workers, and by the good report which Timothy 
brought, he was strengthened and encouraged, and his preaching immediately be- 
came more effective.’”? — Prof. George H. Gilbert. 

6. And when they opposed themselves and blasphemed. As always, greater 
zeal on the part of the apostle aroused greater activity on the part of his opponents. 
Their insults were blasphemy because they were turned against Christ as well as 
against Paul. He shook out his raiment. In token of separation, as if he were 
throwing them out of his lap. ‘“‘ Undoubtedly a very exasperating gesture.’’— 
Ramsay. And said unto them, Your blood be upon your own heads. You are 
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7. And he departed thence, and went into the house of a certain man 
named Titus Justus, one that worshipped God, whose house joined hard to 
the synagogue. 

8. And Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, believed in the Lord with 
all his house; and many of the Corinthians hearing believed, and were 
baptized. 

g. And the Lord said unto Paul in the night by a vision, Be not afraid, 
but speak and hold not thy peace: 


responsible for your own spiritual death. The Jews had used the same expression 
at the trial of Jesus (Matt. 27:25). Paul may have been thinking of Ezek. 33 : 6. 
I am clean, free from sin in abandoning you to your sins. From henceforth I will 
go unto the Gentiles. This decision was for Corinth alone, as we find Paul elsewhere 
beginning as usual with the synagogue. ; 

7. And he departed thence, that is, from the synagogue. And went into the 
house of a certain man. He did not leave Aquila and Priscilla, but used this house 
for his teaching-place. Named Titus Justus. ‘‘ Evidently a Roman citizen, and 
thus St. Paul would gain access through him to the more educated class in the city.” 
Expositor’s Greek Testament. We hear of Barsabbas Justus (Acts 1 : 23) and Jesus 
Justus (Col. 4: 11). Some identify this Titus with the Titus of Gal. 2: 1, and some 
with the Gaius of Rom. 16: 23. One that worshipped God. A proselyte of Judaism. 
Whose house joined hard to the synagogue, and so would be convenient for those 
that had been in the habit of hearing Paul speak in the synagogue. ‘‘ The meetings 
of those who came to the synagogue with those who were going to the house of Justus 
would be likely to cause bitterness, especially when the number of Paul’s adherents 
began to increase, and a ruler of the synagogue was counted among them.’’ — Cam- 
bridge Bible. 

8. And Crispus. Paul names him in his first letter to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 1: 
14) as one of the few whom he baptized. The ruler of the synagogue. “‘ The pre- 
siding officer of a board of elders who had charge of the synagogue. It was a de- 
liberative body, but at the same time responsible for the maintenance of good order 
in the synagogue and the orthodoxy of its members ; having, therefore, disciplinary 
power, they were authorized to reprimand, and even to excommunicate, the guilty 
ones.’ — Iniernational Standard Bible Encyclopedia. ‘‘ The office was one which 
gave its holder an honorable position, and was recorded on tombstones as a personal 
distinction.”’ — Ellicott. Believed in the Lord with all his house. ‘‘ It appears 
that persons came into the church, not only as separate individuals, but by families. 
How much beauty and sanctity there would be in such a spectacle —a church in 
each house — and how mightily the world would gain in Christian order, purity, 
and power if it were generally realized !”’ — Bishop F. D. Huntingion. And many 
of the Corinthians hearing believed. The Greek implies a continuous action ; the 
sentence summarizes several weeks at least. And were baptized, most of them by 
Silas and Timothy. Paul would not have them say “I of Paul” any more than he 
would have them say ‘‘I of Apollos.”” They were Christ’s converts, and not his. 

g. And the Lord said unto Paul in the night by avision. Paul needed strengthen- 
ing. He was discouraged by the wickedness of Corinth (compare Rom. 1 : 18-32, 
written at Corinth), and he felt that most of his hearers would scout what he said 
(x Cor. 1:23). Be not afraid. Paul might well have feared physical injury, re- 
membering what he had suffered at Lystra and Philippi. He was thinking of these 
fears when he wrote 1 Cor.\2: 3. 

Illustration. Once a midshipman in the navy was in his first battle, and was so 
terrified by the volleys of the enemy’s cannon that he almost fainted. His superior 
officer, noting the lad’s terror, went to him, took his hand, and said to him calmly 
and affectionately, ‘‘ Courage, my boy! You will be all right in a minute or two. 
I was just so when I went into my first battle !”” The midshipman lived to be an 
honored officer, and often said that those words were as if an angel had come and 
put new strength into him. From that moment he was the bravest of the brave. 
That is just what Christ did for Paul and what we should do for the discouraged 
around us. ; 

But speak and hold not thy peace. Preach even more boldly and continuously 


than ever. 
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ro. For I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to harm thee: for 
I have much people in this city. 

tr. And he dwelt there a year and six months, teaching the word of God 
among them. 


1o. ForI am with thee. The “I” in the Greek is emphatic. Christ’s comrade- 
ship was a greater defence than an army would be. Paul might well feel what Elisha 
said to his timid servant (2 Kings 6 : 16), ‘‘ They that are with us are more than they 
that are with them.’’ And no man shall set on thee to harm thee. ‘“‘ There will be 
assailants. Christ.does not promise him freedom from attack. But the enemy shall 
not be able to do him violence.” — Cambridge Bible. For I have much people in 
this city. They were not already Christians, as Paul knew, but this was a promise 
that Paul’s preaching would win them to Christ. The apostle needed no other 
encouragement than this assurance. The church at Corinth grew to be one of the 
most important of all that Paul founded, “‘ the largest and noblest harvest ever given 
to ministerial toil.” — F. W. Robertson. 

Illustration. ‘‘ Have you noticed how the locomotive engineer, when he stops 
at a station, pays hardly any attention to the traffic, who is getting into the train or 
coming out, but is out with the oil-can, pouring in a few drops in one place and then 
in another, to make everything sweet and easy in its working ? So with Christ. 
Are you an engine, pulling and tugging away at some Bible class or some Sabbath 
school? The Lord looks after the engine. Here he comes with oil, this comfort, 
pouring it on to your overheated spirit : ‘ Be not afraid ; Iam with thee.’ ” — John 
McNeill. 

11. And he dwelt there a year and six months, up to the time when the Jews 
brought him to trial (vs. 12-17) ; and after that he continued in Corinth for “‘ many 
days.” During this time he wrote the two letters to the Christians of Thessalonica, 
the earliest New Testament writings. He was greatly helped by gifts received from 
the Macedonian churches, especially from the faithful Philippians (2 Cor. 11: 8, 9 ; 
Phil. 4:15). Teaching the word of God among them. The word of God was 
summed up in Jesus Christ, who was God’s great message to the world. Passing 
on that message was the “‘ one thing ’”’ which Paul did. This should be the aim of 
all Christians, in and above all other aims. 


PERSEVERE! ‘“‘ When you get into a tight place, and everything goes against 
you till it seems as if you could not hold on a minute longer, never give up then, for 
that’s just the place and time that the tide’ll turn.”” — Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


“The winner is sure to be the man 
Who labors day by day, 
For the world has found that the safest plan 
Is to keep on pegging away.’’ — Nixon Waterman. 

Illustration. ‘‘ Let no young person feel that the conditions of his life are so hard 
that his laudable ambitions cannot be realized. The very difficulties of the situation 
may be compelled to aid him. You remember William H. Prescott. His eyesight 
was ruined by a crust of bread thrown by a fellow student while in his junior year at 
college. He was compelled to spend whole years of his life ina darkened room. Yet 
amid the darkness he disciplined his mind until he was able to prepare, revise, correct, 
and retain in his memory the equivalent of sixty pages of printed matter at one time. 
Sitting in the darkness, he produced histories which will always live.” — Bishop 
Joseph F. Berry. 

“In the fatigue and weary waiting that Christian service not rarely implies. we 
are surprised by a strength and serenity of soul that are an exceeding great reward. 
The patience that waits for the flowering of the aloe yields a quiet rapture beyond 
any gratification experienced from the gourd that springs up ina night. The measure 
of difhculty suggests the greatness of the prize ; the grandeur of the prize will abun- 
dantly compensate for the strain and sacrifice that secure it.” — Rev. W. L. Wat- 
kinson, D.D. 

Ill, A LIE THAT FELL DEAD, vs. 12-23. The Roman official governing 
Achaia, the proconsul, was an admirable man named Gallio, “ an elder brother of 
the celebrated Roman philosopher Seneca, Nero’s tutor. ‘ Gallio’ was an adopted 


name (from Junius Gallio, his foster father) ; ‘ Marcus Anneus Novatus’ his real 
one. He was distinguished for his affable and gentle manner. His brother wrote 
of him, ‘ No mortal is so dear to any one as this man is to all.’ — Prof. George H. 
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Gilbert. It was well for Paul that Gallio was at the head of affairs in Corinth at 
that time. 

Tue Fatsr CuHarce. The success of Paul and his co-workers was sure, soon or 
late, to rouse against the apostle the bigoted Jews. Without power to punish him 
themselves, they were obliged to have him arrested and brought before the proconsul. 
Their charge was the same as the Jews of other parts had used, namely, that Paul 
was teaching illegal forms of worship, introducing new gods. 

Tue Upricnut JupGr. Gallio did not even wait for Paul to plead for himself, 
but went straight to the heart of the matter. ‘‘ You do not charge this man,” he 
said in effect, “ with being disloyal to the Roman government, but you are merely 
disputing with him over religious doctrines, over names, over your own law and not 
Roman law. Iam not here to judge such matters.’ With this he drove them from 
the court, and “the bystanders, Gentiles, ever ready to take advantage of the 
despised or hated Jew, wreaked a sort of wild justice upon their leader Sosthenes, 
with Gallio’s connivance — he feeling that the Jew richly deserved the beating.’? — 
New Century Bible. ‘ Gallio is a specimen of an upright Roman magistrate.’’ — 
F.W. Robertson. 

“ How little did the wealthy, worldly, pleasure-loving, idol-worshipping people of 
Corinth suspect that their city would find its most enduring fame through the patient, 
_ difficult, inconspicuous work of Paul! Who would have imagined that its most 
distinguished citizen, the Proconsul Gallio, would best be remembered by his associa- 
tion with him whom Renan called ‘ the ugly little Jew’! Here is comfort for all 


humble workmen. 
“Toil on; in hope o’ercome 
The steeps God set for thee; 
For past the Alpine summits of great toil 
Lieth thine Italy !’” — Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D. 


PAUL IN Epuesus. Paul was not driven away by this outbreak of hostility, but 
remained in Corinth for many days. When he got perfectly ready to leave he took 
Priscilla and Aquila and went eight miles to Cenchrex, the eastern port of Corinth. 
There he had his hair cut short in fulfilment of some vow (perhaps the Nazirite vow) 
which he had made during his trying experiences in Corinth. Thence he sailed to 
Ephesus, the great city of Asia Minor, where he spoke in the synagogue, feeling out 
the possibilities for future missionary work. He left Aquila and Priscilla to start a 
church there (Acts 18: 26; 1 Cor. 16: 19), and promised to return to Ephesus, a 
promise which was richly fulfilled. 

THE RETURN TO AnTIocH. Instead of sailing directly to Antioch, Paul journeyed 
to Cesarea. ‘‘ He went up,” perhaps to Jerusalem, two days distant, ‘‘ and saluted 
the church.”” He may have visited Jerusalem in connection with the completion of 
his vow in the temple, according to the Mosaic law. From Jerusalem he returned 
to Antioch, whence he had set forth, and doubtless made a full report of his second 
missionary journey as he had made of the first. 

SUMMARY OF THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. The second missionary journey 
was more than twice as long as the first, in space and time. It reviewed most of the 
first journey, establishing the churches more firmly. It made the great leap from 
Asia to Europe. It planted the gospel in the largest city it had yet reached, the 
city of Corinth. It freed Paul from the partnership of Barnabas and made him 
wholly master of his enterprise. It confirmed him in his views concerning Christian 
liberty as regarded Judaism. It increased his reliance on Christ, and added to his 
power as a missionary and evangelist. It planted some of the most promising of 
Christian communities, and it started the writings which were to become the New 
Testament. Truly a wonderful result for three years’ work, 


LESSON II (15). — October 9. 
PAUL AT EPHESUS. — Acts 19: 1-41. 
PRINT Acts 19: 8-20. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. — MATT. 4: 10. 
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LESSON II. 


FourTH QUARTER. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. 27: 1-6. 
Reference Material: Rev. 2: 1-7. 


Primary Topic: Paut A Lovinc FRIEND AND MINISTER. 


Lesson Material: Acts 19 : 10-12, j : 
Memory Verse : It is more blessed to give than to receive. 


20, 31-38. 
Acts 20: 36. 


Junior Topic: PauL AND THE SILVERSMITHS. 


Lesson Material: Acts 19 : 23-41. 


Memory Verses: Ps. 115: 4, 5- 


Intermediate and Senior Topic: EXPERIENCES IN EPHESUS. 
Lesson Material: Acts 19 : 8-12, 19, 20, 23-30. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: PLANTING THE GOSPEL IN A CENTRE OF 


PAGANISM. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


For the Primary Classes the Lesson 
Committee has picked out the verses 
that relate to Paul’s kindness and 
courage. Use the incidents of the lesson 
to teach helpfulness and bravery. The 
boys and girls cannot work miracles as 
Paul did, but they will be able to tell 
of deeds equally blessed that they can 
do. They are not threatened by mobs, 
but they will tell of calls for courage 
that come to them in their daily lives. 

The Junior Classes will stress the 
stirring narrative of the mob and the 
way it was quieted. Bring out the 
teachings in regard to selfishness and 
courage which are involved. Mob spirit 
is often shown in a school or among the 
children of a town. Some of the pupils 
may make a model of the temple of 
Diana. Others may build up a model 
of the amphitheatre. Place a number 
of slips of paper in the latter, each 
bearing a question on the lesson, to be 
drawn and answered. 

The Intermediates and Seniors will 
study all phases of the lesson, carrying 
on their map work with the pins and 
cord, and not forgetting to indicate the 
short journey to Corinth. As this is 
the third missionary journey, use cord 
of a new color, say blue. Get a member 
of the class to write a five-minute paper 
on Ephesus and read it. Get another 
to give a five-minute talk on present-day 
greed and selfishness opposing the gospel, 
like that of the Ephesian silversmiths. 

The Young People and Adults will 
find at least three man-size themes in 
this lesson, which may be emphasized 
by three speakers or essayists. One 
will discuss the necessity for the Holy 
Spirit in a Christian’s life; the second, 
the relation between money-making and 
Christianity ; the third, the mob spirit 
in our day, what excites it, and how it 
can be subdued by Christianity. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Paul’s third missionary jour- 
ney extended (Hastings) from A.D. 54 to 
A.D. 57, most of the time (at least two and 
one-fourth years) being spent at Ephesus. 

Place. — Ephesus, the principal city 
of Asia Minor. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The character of Apollos. 

The influence and work of the Holy Spirit. 

The city of Ephesus and the temple of Diana. 
Miracles in the New Testament other than Christ’s. 
When trade opposes Christianity. 

Mob spirit and its perils. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: The Holy Spirit and the Evil 
Spirits. 
I. THe Cominc or THE Hoty Spirit, 
INCES Roi 24-26. LO cabs 
The eloquent Apollos. 
Taught by humble disciples. 


The vital question. 
When the Spirit comes. 


II. Evi Sprrits Driven Ovt, Acts 19: 
8-20. 
Speaking evil of the Way. 
The evil spirit and the impostors. 
The spirit of superstition exorcised. 
When the word grows. 


III. Tue Spirit or THE Mos, Acts 19: 
C= Are 
The spirit of selfishness. 
The spirit of wrath. 
Paul’s valiant spirit. 
Alexander’s bold spirit. 
The town clerk’s conciliatory spirit. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Clark’s In the Footsteps of St. Paul, on Ephesus. 
Account of Ephesus in Farrar’s St. Paul, Hastings’s 
Bible Dictionary and Dictionary of the Apostolic 
Church. International Standard Bible Encyclopedia. 
Ramsay’s Church in the Roman Empire, St. Paul the 
Traveler, and Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 
Burrell’s Paul’s Campaigns. Chapman’s Received Ye 
the Holy Ghost? Goulburn’s Occasional Sermons. 
Talmage’s The Masque Torn Off. Beecher’s Sermons, 
Vol. III. Nicoll’s Ten-Minute Sermons. Gregg’s 
Facts That Call for Faith. Phillips Brooks’s The 
Candle of the Lord. Jowett’s The Passion for Souls. 


I. THE COMING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, Acts 18 : 24-28 ; 19: 1-7. THE 


ELOQUENT APOLLOS. 


Apollos was a Jew of Alexandria, the Egyptian seaport, the 
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second city of the Roman Empire. Christianity had evidently reached Alexandria 
by this time, and Apollos was one of the converts. He was a man of eloquence and 
learning, being especially convincing in arguments based on the Bible. Moreover, 
he was zealous, full of the missionary spirit, and, going to Ephesus, he began at once 
to preach and teach the Christian faith. He knew, however, only “ the baptism of 
John.” He was acquainted with the facts of Christ’s life and teaching, but not with 
the facts regarding Christ’s church. He had not heard of Pentecost, nor had he 
received the baptism of the Holy Spirit which spread out over the church from 
that wonderful event. He was a conspicuous example of a partially instructed 
Christian. 

Taucut By Humsie Discrprres. Apollos, however, learned and eloquent as he 
was, was not above learning from Christians who were much inferior to him in mental 
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From a photograph by Dr. Arthur S. Cooley. 
Ruins of the Temple of Diana, Ephesus, 


endowments. Priscilla and Aquila, seeing what he lacked, gave him careful instruc- 
tion in what they had themselves learned from Paul. ‘‘ A curious conjunction this, 
the learned Apollos sitting at the feet of two tent-makers ! Was there ever a stranger 
theological seminary than this in the house of Aquila and Priscilla ? ”? — Rev. David 
J. Burrell, D.D. From Priscilla and Aquila Apollos heard of the church in Corinth, 
and Apollos became eager to go and cultivate the fertile field of Achaia — that is, 
lower Greece, below Macedonia. The other Christians in Ephesus encouraged him, 
gave him letters of recommendation to the Corinthian church, and he went there to 
accomplish notable results. Thus in Corinth “ Paul planted and Apollos watered, 
but God gave the increase.”’ 

PauLIn Epuesus. In the meantime Paul, having completed his stay in Antioch, 
felt again the movings of the Spirit and set out on his third missionary journey. As 
on the second journey, he went westward through the Cilician pass to the interior 
plateau of Asia Minor, visiting once more the churches of Galatia and Phrygia, and 
strengthening the faith and courage of all the Christians there. Thus proceeding 
through ‘‘ the upper country,” Paul came to Ephesus. 

This great city was the metropolis of the Roman province of Asia, which included 
the ancient seaboard countries of Mysia (on the north), Lydia (in which Ephesus 
was situated), and Caria (on the south), extending eastward to Galatia. This little 
province gave its name to the entire vast continent. fd. 

Ephesus, situated on the River Cayster, was one of the greatest and most mag- 
nificent cities of history. Of course it contained many Jews, though the greater part 
of the population was Greek. For three centuries Ephesus had been famous for its 
temple of Diana (Artemis), which was one of the seven wonders of the world. ‘“ It 
was a magnificent work of Ionic architecture, 3423 feet in length and 164 feet in 
width. It consisted of one hundred columns, each a monolith of marble 55 feet in 
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height. Its internal ornamentation was of surpassing splendor, adorned with works 
of art by Phidias and Praxiteles, Scopas, Parrhasius, and Apelles.’’ — Davis’s Bible 
Dictionary. ‘‘ The temple possessed valuable lands ; it controlled the fisheries ; its 
priests were the bankers of its enormous revenues. Because of its strength the 
people stored there their money for safe-keeping, and it became to the ancient world 
practically all that the Bank of England is to the modern world. It was also a 
sanctuary for the criminal, for none might be arrested for any crime whatever within 
a bowshot of its walls. There sprung up, therefore, about the temple a village in 
which the thieves and murderers and other criminals made their homes.” — Inter- 
national Standard Bible Encyclopedia. 

The Diana worshipped at Ephesus was very different from the Greek and Latin 
goddess of the chase. She was really an Oriental nature-deity, the Great Mother, 
representing the reproductive powers of nature. A great 
image of her stood on the platform before the entrance 
of her temple. She was worshipped with the most sen- 
sual and degrading rites. ‘‘ Diana of the Ephesians has 
not now a worshipper anywhere in the whole world.” — 
Davis’s Bible Dictionary. 

The River Cayster was the undoing of the city, filling 
up its harbor with mud. The temple of Diana was 
burned in A.D. 262 and never rebuilt. Many of its stones 
went to build the great church of St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople. The splendid city is now an uninhabited ruin. 
The very site of the great temple was lost and was dis- 
covered by archeologists only after six years’ search. 
“ As one looks from the edge of a ploughed field into a 
hollow beneath, partly covered with water, partly over- 
grown with rushes, with here and there a marble drum or 
fragment of a capital standing out above the mud, it is 
difficult to realize that here was probably the most mag- 
ficent house of worship that the world ever saw.’”’ — Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, D.D. 

THE VITAL Question. At Ephesus Paul found twelve 
men in the same spiritual condition as Apollos ; whether 
they had been the disciples of the Alexandrian or not, we 
are not told. They had received the baptism of John 
the Baptist, a symbol of repentance and purification, 
but they knew nothing of the baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
which brings with it the power of the indwelling God in 
whom alone we can maintaina holy and happy life. Paul’s 
searching question, ‘‘ Did ye receive the Holy Spirit when 
ye believed ?”’ is the most important question for all 
Christians toanswer. These twelve disciples proved the 
reality of their faith by submitting to rebaptism, and they 
were rewarded by the coming of the Holy Spirit upon them 
in power, as witnessed by the gifts of tongues and of prophecy. 

WHEN THE Sprrit Comes. Dr. J, Wilbur Chapman thus summarized the result 
of the coming of the Holy Spirit into a life: First, we should know God better. 
Second, we should be better able to apprehend Christ. Third, there will be growth, 
— growth downward: ‘ Rooted and built up in him’ (Col. 2: 7) ; growth upward: 
‘Into him in all things which is the head, even Christ’ (Eph. 4:15) ; growth out- 
ward in all the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5 : 22, 23).” 

“ As the sun rains light, so God’s soul rains power.’ — Henry Ward Beecher. 

Illustration. ‘‘ Mrs. William Booth, of the Salvation Army, was almost silenced 
for life by that bold fellow, Shame. She gained the victory over him one night. To 
her own astonishment and to the astonishment of all, she was on her feet and was 
speaking. Her words were the beginning of a revival. Her power grew. The 
more she showed her willingness to be used, the more the Saviour used her. She 
helped in the organization of the Salvation Army. She wrote the devotional books 
which guide the Army in its march.’’ — Rev. David Gregg, D.D. 

Illustration. “If Raphael could enter you as you stand before his picture, would 
you not see deeper than you do now ? Would not the Raphael in the picture come 
out from depths which you have never fathomed ? And so if you can be filled with 
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8. And he entered into the synagogue, and spake boldly for the space of 
three months, reasoning and persuading as to the things concerning the 
kingdom of God. 

9. But when some were hardened and disobedient, speaking evil of the 
Way before the multitude, he departed from them, and separated the dis- 
ciples, reasoning daily in the school of Tyrannus. 

to. And this continued for the space of two years; so that all they that 
dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks. 


God, will not the soul of God’s truth of every sort, as you stand face to face with it, 


open to you deeper and deeper depths? ” — Phillips Brooks. 
“We are infinitely richer than we dream. Ours is the Pentecostal inheritance. 
Let us assume the Pentecostal attitude of zealous and hungry reception.’’ — Rev. 


J. H. Jowett, DD. 

II. EVIL SPIRITS DRIVEN OUT, Acts 19: 8-20. Paul’s most striking work 
in Ephesus was an example of the power which the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
his life conferred upon him. 

8. And he entered into the synagogue. Notwithstanding his former unfortunate 
experiences with his fellow countrymen, the faithful and patient Paul begins with 
them once more. Indeed, they furnished the most hopeful point of contact, and 
doubtless he always drew from the synagogue, though only a few, at least his most 
efficient helpers in his wider work among the Gentiles. And spake boldly for the 
space of three months. At Antioch of Pisidia he left the synagogue on the second 
Sabbath, at Thessalonica after three weeks ; nowhere else did he preach for so long 
a time in the synagogue. Reasoning and persuading. The Greek implies much 
discussion ; the speaking was not all on Paul’s side. As to the things concerning 
the kingdom of God. The reign of love, peace, and righteousness which Christ came 
to establish. 

9. But when some were hardened and disobedient. Paul’s preaching, like 
Christ’s, required more than intellectual assent to the truth ; it called for the living 
of a Christ-like life, the doing of certain definite deeds. It demanded lowliness, 
meekness, brotherly love. It insisted upon baptism as the outward symbol of in- 
ward submission to Christ. Against all this the majority of the Jews in Ephesus 
hardened their hearts as Pharaoh hardened his heart against the word of Moses. 
Speaking evil of the Way before the multitude. “ The Way ” was one name of the 
early Christians for their religion (see Acts 9:2). ‘‘ The term may have arisen 
from ‘ the way of the Lord’ of Isaiah (40: 3), or from the ‘I am the Way’ of Jesus 
(John 14:6). In either case, it signified that they claimed to have found a new and 
living way to God; and further, that they had grasped the practical side of the 
gospel, that it was something more than a creed.” —_ Furneaux. To justify them- 
selves, these disobedient Jews reviled Christianity, blaspheming against Christ him- 
self. He departed from them. They evidently could not control enough votes in 
the synagogue to excommunicate him, but Paul saw that Christianity could not 
flower in such an atmosphere of hostility and misrepresentation. And separated 
the disciples, “‘ dividing them from the Jews as a shepherd separates the sheep 


from the goats (Matt. 25: 32).’’— Rackham. Reasoning daily in the school of 
Tyrannus. There was a court physician named Tyrannus, and Plumptre thought 
that this might have been his son. ‘‘ He may have been also a physician, and have 


lectured at Ephesus on medicine. If, further, he was a friend of Luke, who would 
naturally be acquainted with leading members of his own profession, we can under- 
stand the willingness to oblige Luke’s friend, Paul.” — Furneaux. We are told by 
one ancient manuscript that ‘‘ every day Paul taught for five hours, from one hour 
before midday till two hours before sunset ; in the earlier part of the day the room 
was used for other purposes, 7.¢. doubtless for the teaching of Tyrannus himself.”” — 
L illiam Ramsay. 
hes And this condnned for the space of two years. Add the three months of 
verse eight and we have two years and a fourth, which in Acts 20: 31 Paul speaks 
of as three years “‘ in the usual ancient style of reckoning an intermediate period by 
the superior round number.” — Turner. During this time Paul seems to have paid 
a flying visit to Corinth (2 Cor. 12: 20, 21; 13: 1), perhaps because of the report 
of Apollos, who had returned to Ephesus (1 Cor. 16:12). During this time also, 
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rr. And God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul: 

12. Insomuch that unto the sick were carried away from his body hand- 
kerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed from them, and the evil 
' spirits went out. < 

13. But certain also of the strolling Jews, exorcists, took upon them to 
name over them that had the evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, 
I adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth. 

14. And there were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, a chief priest, who 
did this. 


probably toward the end of his stay at Ephesus, Paul wrote the two Epistles to the 

Corinthians and (in Corinth) the Epistle tothe Romans. So that all they that dwelt in 

Asia heard the word of the Lord. Because of ‘“‘ not only the position of Ephesus, but 

the fact that it was just the place which would be frequented for its famous temple 

and festivals by crowds of strangers, both Jew and Greek, from all parts of proconsu- 
lar Asia. Nor must we suppose that St. Paul and his fellow workers confined them- 
selves literally to Ephesus. The seven churches of Asia may reasonably be referred 
for their foundation to this period — all of which were centres of trade, and all within 
reach of Ephesus. Timothy, moreover, may well have been working at Colosse, 
since in the Epistle to the Colossians 
he is mentioned with Paul in the in- 
scription of the letter.’”” — Expositor’s 

Greek Testament. Both Jews and 

Greeks, the Greeks including prose- 

lytes to Judaism. 

11. And God wrought special mir- 
acles by the hands of Paul. Miracles 
such as the Jewish exorcists could not 

equal; Dr. Tyrannus may have writ- 

Coin of Claudius. Lewin. ten to Dr. Luke about them. 

Portraits of Claudius and Agrippina. The coin was cer- 12. Insomuch that unto the sick 
tainly current when Paul was at Ephesus. Reverse: the were carried away from his body 
image of Diana with the legend of Diana Ephesia— Diana pfandkerchiefs or aprons. The aprons 
of the Ephesians, 3 

were those used by Paul at his work. 

Compare the healing of the sick who touched the hem of Christ’s garment and Christ’s 
anointing blind eyes with clay. Compare also the miracles of healing wrought by 
Peter’s shadow (Acts 5:12-16). And the diseases departed from them. In Ephesus 
‘“«« Ephesian letters ’ — pieces of parchment inscribed with the letters on the brow, 
girdle, and feet of the statue of Artemis — were worn as amulets against disease 
and danger. The gospel confronted the impostors at Ephesus with the true power 
of healing, of which theirs was the counterfeit.’”” — Furneaux. And the evil spirits 
wentout. In all this work we may be sure that Paul exalted God and not the cloths 
as accomplishing the healing, just as Luke does in the beginning of verse rr. 

13. But certain also of the strolling Jews. Contemptuously, “ tramp Jews.” 
Exorcists. ‘‘ These Jewish exorcists pretended to the power of casting out evil 
spirits by magical arts derived from Solomon.’’ — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. Took 
upon them to name over them that had the evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus. 
“They were right, quite right, in supposing that this name was a wonder-working 
name.’’ — Dean Goulburn. Christ promised that whatever his disciples asked in 
his name should be given them ; but by his name he meant his spirit, all that his 
name stood for, and this those exorcists sadly lacked. Saying, I adjure you by 
Jesus whom Paul preacheth. Jesus was a common name, and to make the charm 
sure they added, ‘‘ whom Paul preacheth.”” They did not add “ in whom we believe.” 

14. And there were seven sons of one Sceva. They doubtless pretended that 
there was virtue in the ‘‘ sacred number’ seven. A Jew, a chief priest. The head 
rabbi, probably, of the synagogue at Ephesus. That his seven sons should practise 
sorcery, so sternly forbidden by the Old Testament, shows the corruption of the 
da Jews. Who did this. The Greek indicates that they made a practice of 

olng it. 

15. And the evil spirit answered and said unto them. He spoke, of course, by 
the mouth of the possessed man. Jesus I know, and Paul I know. Two different 
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15. And the evil spirit answered and said unto them, Jesus I know, and 
Paul I know; but who are ye? 

16. And the man in whom the evil spirit was leaped on them, and mas- 
tered both of them, and prevailed against them, so that they fled out of 
that house naked and wounded. 

17. And this became known to all, both Jews and Greeks, that dwelt at 
Ephesus; and fear fell upon them all, and the name of the Lord Jesus was 
magnified. 

18. Many also of them that had believed came, confessing, and declar- 
ing their deeds. 


verbs are used, the’ more familiar verb of Paul; Professor Vincent translates : 
“* Jesus I recognize, and Paul I am acquainted with.” But who are ye? The Greek 
is contemptuous. Professor Moffatt translates: ‘‘ But you — who are you ?”’ 


“Jesus! that name pronounced by faith “But they who are not born again 
Ts full of wonder-working power; Know nothing of it but the sound; 
It conquers Satan, sin, and death, They do but take his name in vain 
And cheers in trouble’s darkest hour. When most their zeal and pains abound.” 


— Newton’s “Olney Hymns,” CX XIV. 


16. And the man leaped on them. “ As if infuriated at the deception practised 
on him.” — Rackham. And mastered both of them. The account is evidently 
condensed and we learn only thus that only two of the 
seven brothers were involved in this incident. And pre- 
vailed against them. Moffatt translates, ‘“‘ belabored 
them.” So that they fled out of that house naked. The 
house also has not been mentioned before. ‘ ‘ Naked ’ 
may mean with torn garments, not literally naked.’ — 
Expositor’s Greek Testament. And wounded. “It is 
surely a mark of truthfulness that the narrative ends 
where it does ; a forger, we may well believe, would have {erage 
crowned the story with a picture of the man, after baffling = } wit Ht 
the impostors, healed by the word or touch of Paul.” — iil yt a a 
Expositor’s Greek Testament. St: 

17. And this became known to all, both Jews and 
Greeks. News spreads swiftly among the voluble Ori- 
ental people. And fear fell upon them all. Compare 
the fear that resulted from the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira (Acts 5:11). ‘‘ Paul was the great disturber 
of the day. He went to Iconium, and made a sensation. 
He went to Corinth, and madea sensation. He went to 
Jerusalem, and made a sensation. Wherever he went, 
“there was no small stir about that way’ (verse 23).”’ — 
T. DeWitt Talmage. And the name of the Lord Jesus 
was magnified. That name which the exorcists had 
used so dishonorably. 

18. Many also of them that had believed. They had 
given intellectual assent to Christianity, but still held to 
the fascinations of magic. Superstition was part of the : pas 
fabric of their daily lives. Soothsayers fixed for them 7,4, cotta Weineevatl Diana st 


he 
‘1 


the proper days for journeys, engagements, pues of Ephesus, 
all kinds. It was terribly hard to break away from the : 

é 5 ‘ d f dar hip- 
habit. Came, confessing, and declaring their deeds. it Ae ak ree tage 


Wrong deeds, doubtless the uses of magic and soothsaying. 

19. And not a few of them that practised magical arts. The magicians and 
soothsayers themselves are here referred to, and not merely their dupes. Brought 
their books together. The parchments containing charms and magical forms to be 
repeated for good luck or to summon spirits. And burned them in the sight of all. 
The Greek says ‘‘ burned them wp,” burned them thoroughly ; moreover, the tense 
implies that they kept throwing them on the fire one after the other. ‘If all our 
fetiches were thus disposed of — such as rosaries and crooked sixpences and broad 
phylacteries and foolish dreads of thirteen and Friday and the like — what a bonfire 
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tg. And not a few of them that practised magical arts brought their 
books together and burned them in the sight of all; and they counted the 
price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. 

20. So mightily grew the word of the Lord and prevailed. 


there would be |!” — Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D. And they counted the price of 
them. They could not estimate the amount of future gain involved, all hope of 
which was thrown into the fire with the books. And found it fifty thousand pieces 
of silver. In this Greek city the pieces of silver were probably Attic drachmas, 
worth about twenty cents each, the whole being worth ten thousand dollars, but in 
purchasing power that sum was equal to perhaps one hundred thousand dollars of 
our money. 

Illustration. ‘ The student of the history of Florence cannot help recalling the 
analogous scene in that city, when men and women, artists and musicians, brought 
the things in which they most delighted — pictures, ornaments, costly dresses — 
and burnt them in the Piazza of St. Mark at the bidding of Savonarola.” — Plumptre, 
See ‘‘ The Pyramid of Vanities,” Chap. XLIX of George Eliot’s Romola. . 

20. So mightily grew the word of the Lord. The “ gospel,” the “ good news’ 
about the Lord Jesus Christ, which Paul preached and which had accomplished this 
great reform. And prevailed. This steady growth of the Christian church was in 
marked contrast with the empty and dead follies of heathenism, ready to collapse at 
: a THE SPIRIT OF THE MOB, Acts 19: 21-41. THE Spirit or SELFISH- 
ness. Near the close of his two and a fourth years in Ephesus Paul formed a large 
plan, nothing less than to visit Rome, 
the great capital of the empire, and 
plant the gospel at the heart of the 
political world. This purpose was has- 
etened by a threatening event. 

One of the profitable businesses con- 
nected with the temple of Diana was 
the sale of “ shrines,” little 
models of the temple, 
or of the shrine in which 
the image of the 
goddess was kept, 
made of silver, mar- 
ble, or terra cotta. 
These were of vari- 
ous sizes, the smaller 
ones hung on the 
person as amulets, 
the larger ones kept e Z es 
in the homes for Ruins of Theatre at Ephesus. 
good luck. 

Demetrius, a large manufacturer of these shrines, perceived the menace to his 
business involved in the work of the Christians, and organized all his workmen, and 
all the members of what might be called the Guild of Silversmiths, and summoned 
them in an imposing meeting. ‘“ The worship of Diana is in peril! Our trade is 
in danger !”’ he cried, with a crafty mixture of appeals. 

“What cries we have heard from those who profess to defend liberty and the 
saloon — who would rather see a people free than sober. What frenzies of zeal on 
the part of rich brewers for the poor man’s right to his beer! ‘ The craft in danger ’ 
is the real thought, and a man easily persuades himself that the universe is in perilous 
plight if his own trade is threatened.” — Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 

THE Spirit or Wratu. Filled with anger, the artisans rushed for the theatre, 
gathering others with them as they went. “ The theatre of Ephesus was one of the 
largest known of all that have remained to modern times. The auditorium was semi- 
circular, 495 feet in diameter, and the orchestra was 110. The stage was 22 feet wide. 
The theatre seated 24,500 persons.” — Davis’s Bible Dictionary. 

The mob fell in with Gaius and Aristarchus, known to be two of Paul’s travelling 
companions, and swept them along. Of this Gaius we have no further knowledge, 
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but Aristarchus is prominent in the later history (Acts 20:4; 27:2). Gaius was 
probably a Roman and Aristarchus a Greek, so that the mob did not dare to injure 
them ; they either could not or would not tell where Paul was. The uproar seems 
to have been turned against the Jews, and a certain Jew named Alexander (perhaps 
‘‘ Alexander the coppersmith ” of 2 Tim. 4: 14) was put forward by them to explain 
that the only Jews that were to blame were Paul and his comrades, with whom the 
Jews had no sympathy ; but the mob was too enraged to listen. Working them- 
selves into a frenzy, they yelled for two hours, ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! ” 
It was a typical illustration of mob insanity. 

Paut’s VatianT Spirit. Paul, when he heard of the turmoil, was bent upon 
going to the theatre and confronting the mob. Feeble in body, he was a lion in 
spirit and knew no fear. His disciples, however, restrained him, and the highest 
officers of the city, the Asiarchs, joined to hold Paul back, knowing that his presence 
would only inflame the mob still further. There was only one Asiarch for each of 
the great cities. As the word is here in the plural, it may refer to several from other 
cities that chanced to be together in Ephesus at the time, or it may refer to the ruling 
ee and the former Asiarchs of Ephesus. It took them all to restrain Paul’s 
valor. 

THe Town Crerx’s Concrii1atory Spirit. The man who finally quieted the 
mob was a high officer called a “‘ town clerk ” in our translation for lack of a better 
name. ‘ He had charge of the city archives, his title is found at times on the coin- 
age, and he gave name in some places to the year. Through him all public communi- 
cations were made to the city, and in his name replies were given.’ — Cambridge 
Bible. He gained the ear of the mob, calmly reminded them that Paul and his 
companions had not robbed the temple or blasphemed the goddess, and that if 
Demetrius and his guild felt that they had been injured by Paul, the courts were open, 
and the Roman proconsul would do justice. On the other hand, by their mob violence 
they were putting themselves in the wrong and laying themselves open to punishment. 
This voice of quiet reason brought the people to their senses, and they dispersed to 
their homes. Not long afterward Paul left the city, but with dignity, and taking his 
own time for it. 


LESSON III (16). — October 16. 


PAUL WRITES TO THE CHRISTIANS AT CORINTH. 
t Corinthians 1:10, 11; - 13 2 1-13: 
(Read the Entire Epistle.) 


GOLDEN TEXT. — But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the great- 
est of these is love. —1 CoR. 13:13. 


Devotional Reading: 1 Cor. 13. 
Reference Material: John 13: 34, 35 ; Rom. 12:9, Io. 
Primary Topic: How To SHow Our Love. 
Lesson Material : 1 Cor. 13 : 4-7. 
Story Material: Ruth 2: 2-18. 
Memory Verse: Let us love one another. 1 John 4: 7. 
Junior Topic: Wuat Love Does. 
Lesson Material: 1 Cor. 13 : 1-7. 
Memory Verses: 1 Cor. 13 : 4-7. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: A Letter TO THE CHURCH IN CORINTH. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Somr ProBLeMs oF AN EARLY CHURCH. 
(An outline study of 1 Corinthians.) 


separates a sunbeam into the brilliant 

THE TEACHER AND HIS. CLASS. ice of the rainbow. Paint in seven 
The Younger Classes will be interested | horizontal bars the colors of the spec- 
in Henry Drummond’s comparison of| trum : violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
Paul’s analysis of love to the breaking up | orange, red. Write after each some 
of white light into the spectrum. Bring | characteristic of love according to Paul’s 
a prism to the class and show how it| description: love’s_ kindness, content- 
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eae . Ht y, ; 9, 
ment, humility, gentleness, faith, hope,| Hobe, Morton's Tie Weaving of Giary. «Crowe's 


endurance. Talk about each quality, Kingsley’s Sermons for the Times. Phillips Brooks’s 
and illustrate the use of it in the children’s | Twenty Sermons. Jones’s Seeing Darkly. Parkhurst’s 
lives. Have the class copy the little rely ey mt than the Angels. Summerbell’s Religion 
chart, and take it home to reproduce |” °°? “UG 
there with their joan: and bring back THE ROUND TABLE. 
to show next Sunday. 

Ther Older ‘Classes Willi bevasked Walia oe ee ee ee 
read, at home, the entire Epistle. Dif- Phe First Borde pec emma 
ferent phases of it (see the account of it | Love in the New Testament. 
below) will be assigned to various pupils | Love shown in Paul’s ein 
to report upon in the class. One student, Cane aa ahi sorely Or OSs 
in addition, will describe the condition | Why love is supreme. 


of the Corinthian church as disclosed in —— 
the Epistle, one will speak of the Epistle THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


as a piece of literature, and one will SUBJECT : Love, the Greatest Thing in 
discuss the application of the truths of the World. 


the Epistle to our day. 


I. CONTENTION IN CoRINTH, 1 Cor. 1: 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. epiehe 
Divisions in the church. , 
Time.— The First Epistle to the The object and outline of the Epistle. 
Corinthians was written before Pentecost] II. Lire witnour Love, 1 Cor. 13: 
(2 Cor. 16:8) near the close of Paul’s 1-3. 
stay in Ephesus, i.e. about the time of Wisdom without love. 
the Passover of A.D. 56 (Hastings). Knowledge without love. 
Place. — The letter was written at scene epee 
Ephesus and was sent to Corinth prob- THercismlwithevelove: 
ably by ship. III. Lire wiru Love, 1 Cor. 13: 4-7. 
Love’s ki : 
THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. toy venue 


Commentaries on First Corinthians by Stanley, vents Reig 
Ellicott, Lias (Cambridge Bible), Massie (New Cen- Movecthoves 
tury Bible), Drummond (International Handbooks), oves endanee 
Robertson and Plummer (International Critical Com- o z 
mentary), Dods (Expositor’s Bible), Findlay (Exposi-| TV. Lovr’s SUPREMACY, 1 Cor. 13: 8- 
tor’s Greck Testament), etc. Hastings’s Great Texts 2 


of the Bible. Jackson’s Memoranda Paulina. Ainger’s 13. 

The Gospel and Human Life. Abbott’s The Life That Things that fail. 

Really Is. Ingram’s Faith of Church and Nation. Things that are partial. 

Newton’s An Ambassador. Drummond’s The Great- Things that are childish. 

est Thing in the World. Matheson’s Messages of Love abides, perfect and supreme. 


t Cor. 1: 10. Now I beseech you, brethren, through the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no 
divisions among you; but that ye be perfected together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment. 


I. CONTENTION IN CORINTH, 1 Cor. 1: 10, 11. Most wisely, Paul begins 
his letter to the Corinthians (verses 1-9) with what he can praise ; he is to have 
blame enough further on. The best way to find fault is first to find excellencies. 

10. Now I beseech you, brethren. Note how deprecatingly, how gently, he 
begins his advice. He had a right to command his spiritual debtors and followers ; 
he beseeches his brothers. Thus by his very manner he illustrates the love which 
is the theme of his letter. Through the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Whatever 
reproof Paul has to give has back of it the adored Name and will be given in the 
spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. If all reproof were thus given in Christ’s spirit, 
how much more of it would be heeded ! That ye all speak the same thing. “A 
strictly classical expression used of political communities which are free from fac- 
tions, or of different states which entertain friendly relations with one another.’ — 


Lightfoot. And that there be no divisions among you. ‘“ Divisions” is a Greek 
word taken over into our English word “ schisms.” It means literally “ splits ” or 
“clefts”? — a rending asunder of the church by contrary opinions. Every quarrel 


is as disastrous to humanity as a rent is disastrous to a garment. But that ye be 
perfected together. Another classical political term (Paul was well acquainted 
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11. For it hath been signified unto me concerning you, my brethren, by 
them that are of the household of Chloe, that there are contentions among 
you. 


ee 


with the Greek classics) carrying on the metaphor of “ schisms ”’ and meaning “ the 
repair of something which was torn.” — Ellicott. In the same mind and in the same 
judgment. “ Mind ” means “ understanding ”’ and “‘ judgment ”’ means “ opinion ” 
(Vincent). Christians will see eye to eye and will express their brotherly thoughts 
in brotherly words. 

11. For it hath been signified unto me concerning you. “ Signified”’ means 
““made perfectly clear” ; Paul had been reluctant to believe the damaging reports 
and had had to have positive confirmation of them. Love “ hopeth all things,” 
“ taketh not account of evil.”” My brethren. Note the tender and yearning repe- 
tition of this word. By them that are of the household of Chloe. ‘‘ Chloe’s people.” 
“The persons may have been slaves who had come to Ephesus on business for their 
mistress, or members of her family. Chloe means tender verdure, and was an epithet 
of Demeter (Ceres), the goddess of agriculture and rural life. It is uncertain whether 
she belonged to the Corinthian or to the Ephesian church.’ — Prof. Marvin R. 
Vincent. That there are contentions among you. These “ contentions ” or quarrels 
were not the “ divisions,” but they caused the divisions. 

Pauv’s First LETTER TO THE CORINTHIANS is unmistakably genuine and is so 
counted by all reasonable scholars. It was written from Ephesus, in the midst of 
Paul’s strenuous labors there, partly in answer to a letter he had received from some 
Corinthian Christians asking his advice on some difficult points, and partly because 
he was alarmed over reports that had come to him of disorders and divisions among 
the Christians of Corinth. These reports so disturbed him that he had sent Timothy 
to Corinth to try to right matters ; but Timothy had business calling him first to 
Macedonia, and Paul was so anxious that he sent this letter by sea to anticipate 
Timothy’s arrival. 

It is preéminently the Epistle of Love. It preaches love throughout, and sets 
forth love as the solution of the many problems it discusses. One of these problems 
was the division of the church into parties, one party true to Paul, another party 
following the eloquent Apollos, a third party led by the disciples of Peter, and a 
fourth party headed by some who had seen and heard Christ himself. Paul showed 
the folly of all this. 

Further, the Epistle discusses such improper conduct as attending an idol feast 
in the temple itself, boasting about the gift of tongues, drunkenness at the Lord’s 
supper, Christians going to law with one another before heathen judges, and women 
acting immodestly in church. Further, led astray by heathen philosophers, some 
of them were even beginning to question the fundamental Christian truth of the 
resurrection. No wonder the apostle was anxious about the church he had founded. 
It was beset by many temptations. It was just out from heathenism. Paul yearned 
over his spiritual children. 

All of these abuses — sensual excesses, religious pride, the spirit of faction — 
would be ended if Christian love reigned in their hearts. The great hymn to love, 
which we are now to study, is therefore the heart of the Epistle and is directly related 
to all parts of it. } 

Il. LIFE WITHOUT LOVE, 1: Cor. 13:1-3. This chapter is “ the greatest, 


strongest thing Paul ever wrote.’””— Harnack. ‘ For moral elevation, there is 
nothing in literature equal to this chapter. No Plato or Seneca ever uttered a 
sentiment of such transcendent beauty.” — Cross. ‘‘ We can imagine how the 


Apostle’s amanuensis must have paused, to look up in his master’s face at the sudden 
change in the style of his dictation, and seen his countenance lighted up as it had 
been the face of an angel, as this vision of divine perfection passed before him.” — 
Dean Stanley. i 

rt. If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels. ‘‘ Tongues of men ” refers 
to the ecstatic, unintelligible utterances on which some of the Corinthian Christians 
prided themselves. ‘The Rabbis speak of the language of angels. Paul also 
speaks (2 Cor. 12 : 4) of hearing ‘ unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter’ when he was ‘ caught up to the third heaven.’ — Cambridge Bible. But 
have not love. No one that really loved his brothers would boast, as some of the 
Corinthian Christians did, over the possession of greater spiritual gifts than their 
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1 Cor. 13:1. If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have 
not love, I am become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal. 

2. And if I have the gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries and all 
knowledge; and if I have all faith, so as to remove mountains, but have 
not love, I am nothing. 

3. And if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give my body to 
be burned, but have not love, it profiteth me nothing. 


brothers. I am become sounding brass. Any brass instrument, like a trumpet. 
Empty noise, like two pieces of brass struck together ; mere words without soul. 
Or aclanging cymbal. Ps. 150:5 has in the Hebrew 
“cymbals of sound”’ and ‘‘ cymbals of clangor,’”’ and 
Paul was probably quoting the verse indirectly. ‘“‘ The 
trumpet and the cymbal have their right and due place 
in the orchestra ; but by themselves what are they but 
‘sound and fury, signifying nothing ?’ They are useless 
and without beauty unless they take a subordinate place, 
and unless they codperate for something greater than 
themselves.’ — Ainger. 
2. And if I have the gift of prophecy. The prophet was the 
“‘ forth-teller,’’ and sometimes also the “ fore-teller.’”” He might 
be a seer, he was always an orator. And know all mysteries 
and all knowledge. The heart of the idolatrous Greek religion 
was in the renowned “ mysteries,’ the secret lore and hidden 
ceremonies. Christianity also has its deep inner truths reached 
only by the most earnest and faithful. . ‘‘ Knowledge ”’ refers 
to the keen and disputatious philosophy with which Corinthians 
were so enamoured, such philosophy as led to the doubts regard- 
ing the resurrection to which Paul devotes the great chapter 
15 of this letter. And if I have all faith. Every Christian 
must have faith in Christ, or he would not be a Christian ; 
but “all faith ’ is the highest attainment in faith. So as to 
remove mountains. The reference is to Christ’s sayings in 
Matt. 17:20; 21:21. This quotation from Christ, in this 
early writing, is a proof of the authenticity of the gospel 
record. But have not love. Of course, real faith without 
love is impossible (Gal. 5:6; Eph. 3:17, 19 3; 4: 13-16; Jas. 
2: 18-26), nor without love can one be a true preacher, or 
enter into the deep mysteries and knowledge of God. Paul does 
not say that these can exist without love ; he is putting a case: if 
they could. I am nothing. Thus Paul reduces to a cipher the 
vauntings of some of the Corinthian Christians. 
3. And if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor. 
“ Literally, ‘ Though I dole away in mouthfuls all my 
property.’ ’’ — Coleridge. This would be a deed of 
love without love. ‘‘ Who that has witnessed the alms- 
giving in a Catholic monastery, or the court of a Spanish 
or Sicilian bishop’s or archbishop’s palace, where im- 
mense revenues are syringed away in farthings to 
: herds of beggars, but must feel the force of the apostle’s 
ee Ee. a Clanging half satirical word ?’? — New Century Bible. And if I 
upticaae give my body to be burned. Even martyrdom may 


6, Cymbal; 7, timbrel or tambour- spring rather from an obstinate pride of opinion or 
ine; 8, drum; 9, sistrem or cor- 


net; 10, triangle. a desire for personal glory rather than love to God 
_ and man. 
Illustration. “ A story is told by classical writers of an embassy sent to Augustus 


by Porus, an Indian king, attached to which was a fanatic who, under circumstances 
of which we have no information, publicly burned himself at Athens. His tomb, 
according to Plutarch, was one of the sights of the city. What more likely than 
that Paul should have seen it ? ”? — Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 

But have not love. ‘‘ The gift without the giver is bare.”” — J. R. Lowell. Gift 
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4. Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, 

5. Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not provoked, 
taketh not account of evil; — 

6. Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth; 
. 7. Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. 


of one’s money, gift of one’s very life. It profiteth me nothing. Self-profit is what 
these loveless deeds are done for, and the self-profit is — nothing ! 

_ I. LIFE WITH LOVE, 1 Cor. 13: 4-7. Thus far, Paul has painted a negative 
picture, resulting in nothingness. Without love, the most admired gifts and the 
most heroic achievements end in emptiness. Now he leaps to the more grateful 
ae and in glowing colors paints a life that is animated by the master principle of 
ove. 

4. Love suffereth long. Endures persecution, forgives enemies, bears wrongs 
patiently, and keeps on doing it. And is kind. Love does not stop with passive 
endurance but goes on to active beneficence ; it not only forgives its enemies, but 
does good to them, heaps coals of fire (of blessing) on their heads. Love envieth 
not. Love is happier in the joys and possessions of others than it would be in having 
them itself. Love lives in others’ delights. Love vaunteth not itself. That is the 
way love feels about what it does not have ; now as to the good things it does possess, 
it does not boast, for that would make others feel bad if they were poorer or inferior. 
Is not puffed up. Not only does love not boast outwardly of what it has and is, but 
it is not even proud inwardly and secretly. Love is always humble, because it sees 
so much good in others. 

5. Doth not behave itself unseemly ; that is, rudely, discourteously. Love 
always recognizes what is due to others. True politeness is indeed a Christian virtue. 
Seeketh not its own. Paul had already urged the Corinthians not to be jealous for 
their dues or rights, and had bidden them note that he himself was always ready 
to waive some things (1 Cor. 10: 24-33). Is not provoked. The Greek verb gives 
us our word “ paroxysm.”’ Love does not get “‘ mad,” does not “ pitch into ”’ folks, 
asks nothing for itself, and so is self-controlled. It is the selfish man that flies into 
passions. Love is not provoked, because it ‘“‘ can do something which nothing else 
in the world can do, it can repeat the incarnation of the Master.’? — George Matheson. 
Taketh not account of evil. Love keeps no ledger of wrongs and slights ; it forgets 
as well as forgives ; it does not harbor grudges, for it has no room for them in its 
heart. 

6. Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness. The righteous shine in contrast with the 
wicked ; men honor the righteous and advance them®over the heads of wrong-doers. 
But love does not rejoice in these inevitable gains at the expense of the wicked ; it 
pities sinners far too much to glory in their fall. Butrejoiceth with the truth. Truth 
is sure to be victorious in the end, and love is swept into happy victory with it ; for 
love is truth. 

7. Beareth all things. So far as it is itself concerned, love endures all injury 
and ridicule and insult ; but it is quick to resent them when others are assailed by 
them. Believeth all things. ‘‘ Not that a Christian should knowingly and willingly 
suffer himself to be imposed upon ; not that he should deprive himself of prudence 
and judgment, so that he may be the more easily deceived ; but that he should 
esteem it better to be deceived by his kindness and gentleness of heart than to injure 
his brother by needless suspicion.”” — Calvin. Love is always eager to think well 
of others. Hopeth all things. ‘‘ Love hopes all good of every one.” — Stanley. 
“ Unceasingly, unfalteringly, unfailingly, hope burned and glowed in the heart of 
Jesus Christ. In its radiant quality of hope, the gospel of Jesus stands alone. No 


Christian is a pessimist.’”” — Rev. George H. Morrison, D.D. Endureth all things. 
“ An advance on ‘beareth’: patient acquiescence, holding its ground when it can 
no longer believe nor hope.” — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. ‘In one word, while the 


spirit of the world thinks of itself, and helps itself, Love, which is the Son of God, 


thinks of other people, and helps other people.” — Charles Kingsley. ; 
Illustration. ‘A tree is known by its fruit ; and as you might describe an oak 
tree to a child as the tree that is covered with acorns, or a vine as the tree from which 
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8. Love never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, they shall be 
done away; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall be done away. 

9. For we know in part, and we prophesy in part ; 

10. But when that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be 
done away. 

11. When I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought 
as a child: now that I am become a man, I have put away childish things. 

12. For now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then face to face: now I 
know in part; but then shall I know fully even as also I was fully known. 


the purple clusters hang, so St. Paul delineates love by the fruit it bears.’’ — 
Hastings. 

“ Love bids the earnest teacher labor with that unpromising class in the Sunday 
school. Love impels trustees, deacons, committees, and officers of all grades to take 
up heavy burdens, and discharge onerous tasks, for no recompense other than the 
approval of the Master.’”’ — President Martyn Summerbell. 

IV. LOVE’S SUPREMACY, 1 Cor. 13: 8-13. Paul has told what lovelessness 
is and does and what love is and does ; he closes his matchless hymn with a contrast 
between love and all else, an exaltation of love upon the throne of the universe. 
God is love. Love is God. 

8. Love never faileth. Love never losés its strength, never breaks down, is im- 
perishable. But whether there be prophecies. The strong, inspired setting forth 
of spiritual truth. They shall be done away. Higher truths, greater realities, are 
to burst on our vision, making our present insight seem crude and imperfect. Whether 
there be tongues. Spiritual utterances in the most ecstatic mood. They shall cease. 
We are to have clearer forms of expression, more direct, the immediate contact of 
soul with soul. Whether there be knowledge. The knowledge of divine things 
vouchsafed to God’s children. It shall be done away, 
superseded by a fuller knowledge. 

9. For we know in part. We have as yet only 
partial glimpses of the truth, though all we are able 
to grasp. And we prophesy in part. Knowing only 
part of the truth, we set forth only a part. “ The 
passage is important, as showing a consciousness of 
the imperfection even of revealed knowledge. Com- 
pare t John 3: 2: ‘It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.’ ’”? — Dean Stanley. 

1o. But when that which is perfect is come. When 
Perfection comes to us in the person of our Lord at 
our death. That which is in part shall be done away. 
We shall be united to Completion, to “ the fulness of 
him that filleth all in all” (Eph. 1:23). Fragmentary 
things will have no more to do with us. 

11. When I was a child, I spake... felt... 
thought as a child. Some day, Paul implies, the 
spiritual gifts and graces of which the Corinthians are 
so proud will be seen by them to have been mere 
childish emotions and prattle. Now . . . I have put 
away childish things. Thus the Christian is to “ at- 
tain unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ ” (Eph. 4: 13). 

12. For now we see in a mirror, darkly. ‘‘ Darkly ” is a Greek word from which 
comes our “enigma.’”’ “‘ Literally, ‘in a riddle,’ taught by hints and metaphors. 
We have to use earthly and human figures and language to express eternal truths.” 
— Dummelow. We see rather the poor reflection of truth than truth itself. ‘ An- 
cient mirrors made of burnished metal —a specialty of Corinth — were poor re- 
flectors ; the art of silvering glass was discovered in the thirteenth century.’? — 
Expositor’s Greek Testament. ‘‘ St. Paul and his readers were not of the class that 
could indulge themselves in costly articles of luxury.”” — Hastings. Their mirrors 
must have been tarnished and uneven. 


Roman Mirrors. 


Made of polished metal. 
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13. But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of 
these is love. 


Illustration. “ We are as a child playing with a dissected map and getting now 
and then a State pieced together, while yet the United States is in fragments about 
him. Out of parts we construct our imperfect knowledge, says the apostle. But 
even as things are, with our poor, fragmentary, broken knowledge we have faith, 
and hope, and love.”’ — Lyman Abbott.‘ We do not require to know much just 
yet —a little here goes a long way.” — Rev. J. Sparhawk Jones, D.D. 

But then face to face. Our face turned to God’s face. Paul may have been 
thinking of God’s promise to speak to Moses “ mouth to mouth ” (Num. 12: 8). 

“Higher, higher, 
Purified by suffering’s fire, 
Rise, my soul, until thy flight 
Pierce its way to heaven’s light. 
Clearer, clearer, 
Until, ever drawing nearer, 
There shall burst upon thy sight 
Through the darkness of earth’s night, 


All the eye of faith may see, 
Set in God’s eternity.” — William H. Birckhead. 


Illustration. In one of his poems “ Browning describes his feelings when he 
met a man who had seen the poet Shelley : 
‘Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you? 


And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new!’ 


But even to speak of meeting the poet Shelley or any other great man on earth in 
the same breath as coming face to face with Jesus Christ is almost blasphemy.” — 
Bishop Ingram. 


“For though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” — Tennyson. 


Now I know in part ; but then shall I know fully. What a joy this assurance 
must have been to the eager, searching mind of Paul ! 

The inscription on the grave of T. H. Green, “ He died learning.” 

Illustration. A British officer from India, seventy years old, had been thrilling 
his hearers with wonderful stories of his long period of service and adventure, when 
he paused with the remark, “‘ I expect to see something much more remarkable than 
anything I have been describing.”” And as his little audience were wondering what 
he could mean he added in’an undertone, ‘‘ I mean in the first five minutes after 
death.” — Condensed from Canon Liddon. 

Illustration. ‘‘‘ Now we know in part’—a tiny part, it may be — but our 
knowledge is real as far as it goes. The surgeon does not have to drain all the blood 
out of my body to know what my blood is. A few drops will do.” — Rev. Joseph 
Fort Newton, Liit.D. 

Phillips Brooks couples this text with John 10:15: “As the Father knoweth 
me, even so know I the Father.”’ ‘“‘ A knowledge of God such as God has of us, this 
Christ declares that he possesses. This, because of Christ’s possession of it, we dare 
to believe that we shall some day possess.” ky 

Even as also I was fully known. God knows us completely, intimately ; read 
Ps. 139: 1-6. Some day our knowledge is even to match that marvelous knowledge 


of the Omniscient. ; 
“Knowledge — who hath it? Nay, not thou, 
Pale student, pondering thy futile lore! 
A little space it shall be thine, as now 
Tis his whose funeral passes at thy door: 
Last night a clown that scarcely knew to spell — : : 
Now he knows all. O wondrous miracle!’? — Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


13. But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three. Paul has been writing about 
things that will not abide; but he knows of three things that will last forever : 
faith, for we shall always have more and more to trust ; hope, for life will become 
ever more joyous; and love, whose essence is eternal. Paul habitually coupled 


these three together: 1 Thess. 1:3; 5:83; Col.1:4,5. And the greatest of these 
is love. Love is greatest because God is love ; and we cannot say that God is faith 
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or hope. ‘It is because love is the first fact of all facts in the gospel of Christ that 
the gospel is fitted to be a universal gospel. All men have hearts, and love is the 
same thing to every heart. A loving smile smiled by an American woman in China 
does not have to be translated into Chinese in order to be understood by a China- 
man.’ — Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 


“So Faith shall build the boundary wall, ‘While over all a dome must spread, 
And Hope shall plant the secret bower, And Love shall be that dome above; 
That both may show magnifical And deep foundations must be laid, 
With gem and flower. And these are Love.” 
Illusiration. Ruskin writes of his boyhood, in Praeterita: ‘‘ Occasionally I 


preached a sermon at home over the red sofa cushions — this performance being 
always called for by my mother’s dearest friends as the great accomplishment of my 
childhood. The sermon was, I believe, some eleven words long — very exemplary, 
it seems to me, in that respect — and I still think must have been the purest gospel, 


for I know it began with, ‘ People, be good.’”’ Simple goodness is of far greater 
worth than all genius, knowledge, or power. 
Illustration. ‘‘ Henry Drummond has told us how in the heart of Africa, among 


the great lakes, he came across black men and women who remembered the only 
white man they ever saw before — David Livingstone ; ‘ and as you cross his foot- 
steps in that dark continent men’s faces light up as they speak of the kind doctor 
who passed there years ago. ‘They could not understand him, but they felt the love 


that beat in his heart.’’? — Hastings. So let it be of us as we pass through the 
jungle ways of this life. 
Illustration. “ One of the last, slowly murmured sayings of Whittier, the poet, 


as he lay dying, was this: ‘ Give — my love — to— the world.’ And this is the 
world’s supreme need to-day ; more than our eloquence, or our knowledge, or our 
wealth, or all else besides, it needs our love.’’ — George Jackson. 


“With all thy heart, with all thy soul and mind, 
Thou must Him love and His behests embrace; 
All other loves, with which the world doth blind 
Weak fancies, and stir up affections base, 
Thou must renounce and utterly displace, 
And give thyself unto Him full and free, 
That full and freely gave Himself to thee.” — Spenser, 


LESSON IV (17).— October 23. 


PAUL’S LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. — Acts 20: 1—21: 1? 
PRINT Acts 21:1-17. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Let us not be weary in well-doing: for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not. —GAL. 6:9. 


Devotional Reading : John 15: 1-14. 
Reference Material: Rom. 16: 3-16, 21-23; 2 Tim. 4: 19-21. 
Primary Topic: How Paut’s Frrenps SHOWED THEIR LOVE. 
Lesson Material: Acts 20: 36-38; 21: 1-6. 
Memory Verse: A friend loveth at all times. Prov. 17:17. 
Junior Topic: Paut anp His FRIENDs. 
Lesson Material: Acts 20:17, 18 a, 35-38; 21: 1-6. 
Memory Verse: Acts 20: 35. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: Paut Anp His FRIEeNnps. 
Lesson Material: Acts 20: 17, 36-38; 21: 3-8, 12-14. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Paut Reviews His Mrnistry. 
Lesson Material: Acts 20: 17-27, 33-35 ; 21: 13-15. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. | ships of Paul. Learn all you can about 
these friends, and study in detail the 

The Younger Classes, following the| evidences of friendship that surrounded 
suggestions of the Lesson Committee,| Paul on this journey to Jerusalem. 
will emphasize in this lesson the friend-! Show the pupils how they can deserve 
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such friendship themselves, how they 
can win it, how retain it. Make the 
geography of the lesson vivid by means 
of the sand map in the Primary Classes 
and the outline map with pins and cord 
in the Junior, Intermediate, and Senior 
classes. - 

The Older Classes will make this 
lesson a study especially of the ministry 
at Ephesus which Paul reviewed at 
Miletus, taking it as typical of all Paul’s 
Christian work. All of it indicates what 
every Christian should be doing for 
Christ to-day. The rich historical fea- 
tures of the lesson should be brought 
out. Try to make this journey mean 
as much to your class as it meant to 
Paul. Get them to see these cities, 
islands, and seas through Paul’s eyes. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Early in the year a.p. 58 
(Hastings). 

Place. — From Ephesus to Corinth, 
thence through Macedonia to Troas, 
and by sea to Caesarea. From there to 
Jerusalem. 


Minute Sermons. Talmage’s Sermons, Vol. VI. 
Munger’s Lamps and Paths. Swanson’s Gethsemane. 
Robertson’s Corn on the Mountains. Lee’s Eventful 
Nights in Bible History. Wasell’s Bible Partings. 
Hastings’s Great Texts of the Bible on Acts 20: 35. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Paul’s genius for friendship. 

Paul’s friends. 

The story of Eutychus. 

History of the places visited by Paul on this journey 
from Corinth to Jerusalem. 

Paul’s farewells. 

The Spirit’s guidance of Paul. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: Paul and His Friends. 


I. A Visir To Greece, Acts 20: 1-6. 
A plot outwitted. 
Attending friends. 
II. A SERMON AND A SLEEPER, Acts 20: 
7-12. 
The young man Eutychus. 
A wonderful restoration. 
III. Paut Reviews His 
Acts 20 : 13-38. 
The stop at Miletus. 
A farewell discourse. 


IV. Paut Gors on UNDAUNTED, Acts 


Ministry, 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


21: I-17. 
Jones’s The Inner Circle. Chapman’s Revival Tarrying at Tyre. 
Sermons. Bishop  Simpson’s Sermons. Jefferson’s A warning. 


With Philip at Cesarea. 
The warning of Agabus. 
“T am ready to die.” 


The Character of Jesus. Reynolds's Light and Peace. 
Raymond’s The Spiritual Life. Vaughan’s Temple 
Sermons. Beecher’s Sermons, Vol. I. Nicoll’s Ten- 


I. A VISIT TO GREECE, Acts 20:1-6. ‘“‘ Luke’s narrative of the movements 
of Paul for the next few months is obviously a simple outline. We learn from Paul’s 
letters that, having left Ephesus about Pentecost (1 Cor. 16:8), he went to Troas 
and stopped for a time (2 Cor. 2: 12) ; then, as Titus did not come to him, he went 
over into Macedonia and visited the churches in the interest of the collection for the 
poor in Jerusalem (2 Cor. 8: 1-5). Luke nowhere refers to the collection, but in 
Acts 20: 4 he mentions the escort of Paul as he set out from Corinth, an escort repre- 
senting Paul’s churches in Europe and Asia, and which therefore implies some special 
significance for this journey, such as carrying the collection to Jerusalem.” — Prof. 
George H. Gilbert, : 

“Tt is a proof of Paul’s greatness that, after having been for years harassed and 
crippled in his work by Jewish Christians sent from Jerusalem, he never abandoned 
his purpose of a collection, but carried it out, not as a contract, but as a privilege. 
— Furneaux. ‘In no better way could he prove to his Jerusalem critics and opponents 
the reality of Gentile Christianity than by taking to them this evidence of their 
generosity and self-sacrifice, borne by specimen Greek Christians of whom any 
church might well be proud. : 

Paul visited Philippi, Thessalonica, and Bercea, and perhaps Athens, exhorting 
the Christians, and so made his way down to Corinth, where he spent three months 
setting in order the disturbed church. But his enemies, the Jews, were as active as 
ever, and laid a plot to kill him on board ship as he sailed to Syria. To circumvent 
the plotters he changed his plans suddenly, and returned by land, retracing his course 
through Macedonia. ; : 

Pauv’s SEVEN FRIENDS, who went with him as personal aids and protectors and 
also as delegates in charge of the collection were: : : 

1. Sopater of Bercea, the son of Pyrrhus. We know nothing more of him, for he 
is not the same as the Sosipater of Rom. 16: 21. F ‘ : 

2. Aristarchus of Thessalonica. One of Paul’s-companions who. was with him 
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in Ephesus (Acts 19 : 29) and who afterwards shared Paul’s imprisonment in Rome 
(Philem. 24 ; Col. 4: 10). ; 

3. Secundus of Thessalonica. He is named only here. é 

4. Gaius of Derbe. Not to be confused with the Gaius of Macedonia (Acts 19: 
29) who was with Paul in Ephesus. As Timothy came from Lystra, Gaius may have 
been his friend there, and may have become a Christian at the same time. This is 
all we know of him. 

5. Timothy. Paul’s beloved comrade, converted at Lystra, who took John 
Mark’s place in the second missionary journey and had been active in the missionary 
enterprise ever since. : ty 

6. Tychicus of Asia (one very ancient manuscript has “of Ephesus ’’). Paul 
called him ‘“‘ the beloved brother and faithful minister’? (Eph. 6: 21). He was 
with Paul in both his first and second Roman imprisonments, and Paul sent him 
twice to Ephesus, which was probably his native city (Col. 4:7; Tit.3:12; 2 Tim. 

T1220): é 
: Us Tea of Asia (Ephesus ?). Probably another Ephesian, who continued 
much with Paul. In 2 Tim. 4: 20 Paul’tells Timothy that he had left Trophimus 
at Miletus, detained there by sickness. 

Besides, Luke was of the party, for with verse 5 the first personal pronoun, “ us,” 
appears, which we last found in Acts 16:17, Paul’s first visit to Philippi. Perhaps 
Luke had gone further with Paul, but if so, it is probable that he returned to Philippi 
and did not go with Paul to Jerusalem and Antioch. Paul’s second letter to the 
Corinthians, written from Philippi on his way to Corinth, speaks of bodily afflictions, 
and Luke may have joined the party to care for Paul’s health. 

With these companions Paul came to Troas. ‘‘ The whole region has been illu- 
minated by the genius of Homer. Here Xerxes mustered the myriads with whom 
in his pride he threatened to inundate and destroy Greece. Here Alexander the 
Great, when he set forth on his successful invasion of the Persian Empire, inflamed 
his martial ardor at the tomb of Achilles. Here, too, came Julius Cesar, victor in 
five hundred battles, after the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia had made him master 
of the world.’ — Bishop Alfred Lee. 

Il. ASERMON AND A SLEEPER, Acts 20: 7-12. Troas would be of interest 
especially to Paul, Timothy, and Luke, as it was there that the great European 
mission had its beginning in the vision of the man of Macedonia. Paul remained 
there for a week, doubtless preaching and evangelizing all the time. 

This week in Troas is rendered notable by an event which took place on “ the 
first day of the week,” our Sunday, which by this time, as the Resurrection day, had 
Pe) come to be observed as a sacred day by the Christians (compare 1 Cor. 
On 2))ie 
Paul was to leave on the morrow, and the disciples joined in a celebration of the 
Lord’s supper. After the communion service Paul talked with them till midnight, 
his zeal keeping him up in spite of the twenty-mile walk he had to take on the morrow. 
They were meeting in a room in the third story of the house, lighted with many 
lamps, the heat from which, perhaps, made necessary the opening of the windows. 
A young man named Eutychus sat in one of the windows, and gradually was over- 
come by drowsiness. Imagine falling asleep when Paul was speaking! Lost in 
slumber, he tumbled backward from the window to the courtyard below, and was 
taken up dead. But Paul hastened down to him, stretched himself out on the body 
as Elijah and Elisha had done in similar cases (1 Kings 17: 21; 2 Kings 4: 34), and 
brought back the lad to life. Then the congregation returned to the upper room and 
completed their service with thanksgiving. 

Illustration.‘ There is a sleep in the kirk, worse by infinity than that of the lad 
Eutychus ; it is the sleep of the unsaved soul, the dead doze-off of carnal security 
and unconverted indifference. Oh, what will break in on this awful soul-slumber 
of the worldling ? I heard of a man on whom this awful sleep of indifference had 
stolen till nigh shaken to pieces in a railway collision, who remarked, ‘ Aye, God 
knocks hard sometimes. Before I would awake, he knocked me fifty feet down a 
railway embankment |’ ”’ — Rev. John Robertson. 

EQUALITY AT THE Lorp’s Supper. The Duke of Wellington went once to take 
the Lord’s supper at his parish church. A very poor old man went up the opposite 
aisle and reached the communion table close behind the Duke. Some one came and 
asked the old man to move farther away, or to rise and wait until the Duke had re- 
ceived the bread and wine, but the eagle eye and quick ear of the great commander 
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caught the meaning of that whisper. He clasped the old man’s hand and held him 
so as to prevent him from rising, and in a reverential undertone he said, ‘ Don’t move, 
we are all equal here.’ ”? — Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones, D.D. 

III. PAUL REVIEWS HIS MINISTRY, Acts 20: 13-38. Paul’s party seems 
to have chartered a coasting vessel to take them from Troas to Patara at the south- 
west corner of Asia Minor, and therefore they could direct the movements of the 
vessel (verses 13, 16). Paul sent his companions on by ship to Assos, twenty miles 
south of Troas, while he walked to Assos, perhaps in order to have further talk with 
the Christians of Troas who may have accompanied him, perhaps that he might be 
alone for a while and quietly commune with his Father. 

At Assos Paul was taken on board the ship and they sailed on to Mitylene, the 
capital of the island of Lesbos. This important city, famous for its culture, had two 
harbors, in one of which Paul’s ship anchored for the night. Sailing south, and 
anchoring each night, the next stop was off the renowned island of Chios, where 
Homer is said to have taught his pupils, and where the tragic poet Ion was born. 
The channel here is very picturesque. 

The next stop was at the celebrated island of Samos, whose ruler Polycrates five 
centuries before had made himself master of the Agean Sea. Samos is at the mouth 
of the bay of Ephesus, and here the Greek fleet conquered the Persian in the battle 
of Mycale, B.c. 479. 

Paul must have had great longing to visit Ephesus, but he did not dare enter the 
beloved city, knowing that he would stay too long. He had to be in Jerusalem by 
Pentecost, both to honor the great Jewish feast, and to take advantage of the crowds 
that the gift from the Gentile Christians might be most widely known. Therefore 
he kept right on to Miletus, about twenty-five miles from Ephesus. Miletus was a 
great commercial city whose merchants are said to have founded seventy-five colonies. 
It was near the mouth of the. Meander River, whose windings have given us an 
English verb. The Meander has now nearly filled the gulf of Miletus with mud, 
and the city is merely an indistinguishable ruin. 

At Miletus occurred an event which shows us Paul as perhaps nothing else does 
in the New Testament. Unable to leave the neighborhood without some word 
with the Ephesian Christians, Paul sent across the gulf of Miletus and thence by 
land for the elders of the Ephesian church, and when they arrived he had a farewell 
talk with them which Luke may have taken down in shorthand. It is perfectly 
characteristic of the great apostle as shown us in his letters. It shows us his zeal, 
pictures him carrying the gospel message from house to house, pleading tearfully 
with sinners, earning his living by manual toil that no one might say that he profited 
from the church. All these reminders were for the sake of emphasizing Paul’s plea 
that the elders should put equal zeal into their work, guarding the church from 
evil, and building it up upon the word and power of God. This condensed report 
of Paul’s words is rendered doubly precious to us because it records a saying of 
Christ’s that is nowhere else set down, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
a saying most strikingly illustrated not only by Christ but by Paul his apostle. “A 
man who does not skimp or dole out with a niggardly hand is, says Jesus, a man 
whom the universe likes and blesses. He will lose nothing by his liberality, for the 
world is constructed on a generous principle, and by surrendering himself to the 
divine spirit of giving he will be in tune with the Infinite, and shall by no means lose 
his reward.’ — Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. “‘ It is more blessed to give than to 
receive because it is more blessed to be God-like.” — Prof. George L. Raymond. 
““ Almost everything is to be hoped for one in the way of character who, when he 
enjoys a good thing, feels a strong and natural desire to share it with another.” — 
Theodore T. Munger. ‘‘ The Tenth Beatitude ” is the name given to this saying of 
Christ’s by Rev. Henry Roberts Reynolds, D.D. 

Illustration. ‘I should like to have seen Paul in the midst of a family circle 
talking about Jesus. Coming home from the burial of his wife, the mother of his 
children, an old farmer in our western country, wanting to impress his children with 
the need of being Christians, sat by the old-fashioned fireplace, and reaching down 
with his hands picked up a little piece of wood. His children’s hearts were breaking, 
so was his. Their eyes were brimming over with tears, so were his. Taking out 
an old-fashioned knife he began to whittle away at the piece of wood. He cut and 
cut until he had fashioned from the wood a little cross. Then holding it up between 
his fingers he said, ‘ Children, I should like to tell you a story of One coming into the 
world in Bethlehem, cradled in a manger, living in Nazareth, preaching on the hills, 
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ACTS 20: 1—2I : 17. LESSON IV. FourTH QUARTER. 


1. And when it came to pass that we were parted from them and had 
set sail, we came with a straight course unto Cos, and the next day unto 
Rhodes, and from thence unto Patara: 

2. And having found a ship crossing over unto Phoenicia, we went aboard, 
and set sail. 

3. And when we had come in sight of Cyprus, leaving it on the left hand, 
we sailed unto Syria, and landed at Tyre; for there the ship was to unlade 
her burden. 

4. And having found the disciples, we tarried there seven days: and 
these said to Paul through the Spirit, that he should not set foot in Jerusalem. 


suffering in Gethsemane, dying upon a cross like this.’ And then, when all the 
children were gazing at the cross, he said, ‘ Children, this was your mother’s Saviour. 
I should like him to be your Saviour.” — J. Wilbur Chapman. 

‘“‘ Tf ever there was a faithful minister, that minister was the apostle Paul. How 
utter his self-consecration ; with what boundless scope for self-consecration! A 
man that lived only for Christ, for none save his fellow-men.”” — Rev. W. S. Swanson. 

After this affecting address Paul knelt and prayed with the elders, and they fell 
weeping upon his neck, kissing him, and grieving over his prophecy that they would 
not see him again. ‘‘ If Paul were more hated than most men, he had greater need 
of love than most, and he received it richly from his disciples.’”? — Furneaux. Then 
the elders walked with Paul to the ship and saw him off, Timothy probably remaining 
behind to take charge of the church in Ephesus. 

IV. PAUL GOES ON UNDAUNTED, Acts 21: 1-17. 1. And when it came to 
pass that we were parted from them. The Greek expresses a painful and difficult 
parting, “‘ we tore ourselves away.’’ We came with a straight course. A nautical 
term for sailing before the wind. Unto Cos. An important island about forty 
nautical miles from Miletus, where were many Jews. Hippocrates and Apelles were 
born there, and it was the seat of a great medical school. And the next day unto 
Rhodes, a large island south of the southwest corner of Asia Minor. Its name means 
“rose bush,”’ and it stamped a rose on its coins. It was a fertile island, and the sun 
was said to shine there every day. Rhodes, its capital, was asplendid city. Auschines, 
the great Athenian orator, fled to Rhodes after his defeat by Demosthenes, and estab- 
lished there a school of oratory. At Rhodes was the famous Colossus of Rhodes,one 
of the seven wonders of the world, a statue 104 feet high made at a cost of $300,000. 
And from thence unto Patara. A seaport on the Lycian coast, once a fine city but 
now in ruins. ‘ 

2. And having found a ship crossing over unto Pheenicia. A larger ship, for the 
coasting vessel would not dare to cross the sea diagonally to Tyre. 

3. And when we had come in sight of Cyprus. The large island where Paul had 
begun the work of his first missionary journey. “‘ Island wonderful for history ! 
It has been the prize sometimes won by Persia, by Greece, by Egypt, by the Saracens, 
by the Crusaders, and last of all, not by sword but by pen, and that the pen of the 
keenest diplomatist of the century, Lord Beaconsfield, who, under a lease which was 
as good as a purchase, set Cyprus among the jewels of Victoria’s crown.’ — T. 
DeWitt Talmage. Leaving it on the left hand. They passed the western end of the 
island, probably in sight of Paphos, where Paul had had the encounter with Elymas. 
Landed at Tyre. This was the most famous city of Phoenicia, a very ancient place, 
active in commerce and founding colonies in Spain and North Africa, Carthage 
among them. The ships of Tyre reached Britain, and ventured into the Atlantic. 
Hiram, king of Tyre, furnished David and Solomon cedar and artisans for their 
palace and temple. ‘Tyre is still a place of considerable consequence and has five 
thousand inhabitants. 

4. And having found the disciples. The Greek verb implies a search, “ having 
looked them up.” Tyre was a great city and the disciples were few. We tarried 
there seven days, while the ship — which must have been a large one — was unload- 
ing. Paul would have a first-day service with these Christians. And these said to 
Paul through the Spirit. This does not mean that the Spirit through them contra- 
dicted the Spirit’s guidance of Paul (Acts 20: 22, 23), but only that the Spirit dis- 
closed to them the danger into which Paul was going, which, indeed, he already 
realized (Acts 20:23). ‘‘ Let no man say, God has but one voice.”” — Dean C. J. 
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Oct. 23. PAUL’S LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. Acts 20: 1—21: 17. 


5. And when it came to pass that we had accomplished the days, we 
departed and went on our journey; and they all, with wives and children, 
brought us on our way till we were out of the city: and kneeling down 
on the beach, we prayed, and bade each other farewell; 

6. And we went on board the ship, but they returned home again. 

7. And when we had finished the voyage from Tyre, we arrived at 
Ptolemais; and we saluted the brethren, and abode with them one day. 

8. And on the morrow we departed, and came unto Cesarea: and 
entering into the house of Philip the evangelist, who was one of the seven, 
we abode with him. 


Vaughan. . Here the Spirit spoke through the disciples of Tyre with the voice of 
affection, and to Paul’s conscience with the voice of duty and courage. Paul chose 
between the two, being grateful for them both. 

5. And when it came to pass that we had accomplished the days. The seven 
days necessary for the ship to unload. They all, with wives and children, brought 
us on our way. ‘This is the first mention of children in connection with a Christian 
church, and marks the account as by an eyewitness. Kneeling down on the beach, 
we prayed. Thus Paul had prayed on leaving Miletus. And bade each other fare- 
well. The scene has been duplicated many times in the annals of missions. Thus 
Hackett relates the departure of a missionary from Aintab, in the region of Paul’s 
birthplace : “‘ More than a hundred of the converts accompanied us out of the city ; 
and there, near the spot where one of our number had once been stoned, we halted, 
and a prayer was offered amid tears. Between thirty and forty escorted us two 
hours further, on horses and mules, singing hymns as we proceeded on our way. 
Then another prayer was offered, and, with saddened countenance and with weeping, 
they forcibly broke away from us. It really seemed as though they could not turn 
back.’ 

6. And we went on board the ship. ‘‘ Apparently the same ship which they had 
taken at Patara, but the captain appears to have altered the plan which he previously 
had, which was to go to Pheenicia (verse 2). He now goes farther south than Pheenicia, 
to the coast of Judea (verse 7).’’ — Prof. George H. Gilbert. But they returned home 
again. ‘‘ St. Paul’s apostolic course was perpetually marked by partings.”” — Hasell. 

7. And when we had finished the voyage from Tyre. This does not necessarily 
mean that Paul and his companions now left the ship. We arrived at Ptolemais, 
about twenty miles 
south of Tyre. ‘‘ Ptol- 
emais is the name 
given during Mace- 
donian and Roman 
rule to the city an- 
ciently called Accho 
(Judg. 1:31), and 
. known in modern 
history as St. Jean 
d’Acre, or often sim- 
ply meNCre.selne the 
earliest times it was 
the most important 
town on that portion 
of the coast, but at the beginning of the Christian era was far surpassed by Cesarea, 
which was the residence of Herod and of the Roman governor.”’ — Cambridge Bible. 
And we saluted the brethren. Some of the Christians scattered from Jerusalem after 
the death of Stephen would be very likely to reach Ptolemais, which was on the great 
coast highway. The church there was probably founded in that way. : 

8. And on the morrow we departed, and came unto Cesarea, the Roman capital 
of Palestine, about twenty-five miles south of Ptolemais. They might have gone by 
land, but probably continued on the ship. And entering into the house of Philip 
the evangelist. This disciple is rightly called “ evangelist,” for he was the first 
to carry the gospel to the Samaritans (Acts 8:5), then he bore it to the Ethiopian 
treasurer (Acts 8 : 26-38), then to Ashdod (Azotus), and seems to have taken up his 
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From a photograph by Bonfils 


View of Tyre. 


ACTS 20; 1—21 317. LESSON IV. FourRTH QUARTER. 


9. Now this man had four virgin daughters, who prophesied. 

to. And as we tarried there some days, there came down from Judea 
a certain prophet named Agabus. 

11. And coming to us, and taking Paul’s girdle, he bound his own feet 
and hands, and said, Thus saith the Holy Spirit, So shall the Jews at Jeru- 
salem bind the man that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into the 
hands of the Gentiles. 

12. And when we heard these things, both we and they of that place 
besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. 

13. Then Paul answered, What do ye, weeping and breaking my heart? 
for I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus. 


abode in Casarea, a strategic point for missions. Philip and Paul were kindred 
spirits. Who was one of the seven. He is named next to Stephen in the list of 
the seven deacons (Acts 6: 5). j 

9. Now this man had four virgin daughters, who prophesied. These young 
women were evangelists like their father, for ‘‘ prophesying ” meant preaching as 
well as, sometimes, foretelling the future. 

1o. And as we tarried there some days. Perhaps long enough for word of Paul’s 
coming to reach Jerusalem and for Agabus to go to Cesarea to try to prevent it. 
There came down from Judza a certain prophet, named Agabus. Very likely the 
same Jerusalem prophet named Agabus who at Antioch had foretold the famine 

ACtS STE 28): 

11. And Blea: to us, and taking Paul’s girdle, which Paul had laid aside. The 
Orientals wore long, loose robes, which were drawn together at the waist by broad 
: girdles. These answered as pockets, carrying 
; money and small articles. He bound his own 
' feet and hands. ‘“ Similar actions were common 
0! with the Old Testament prophets. Thus Isaiah 
' i (Isa. 20:3) walks naked and barefoot. Jeremiah 

Yh 


> 1 


(Jer. 13: 5) hides his girdle by the River Euphrates, 
and (Jer. 19: 10, 11) breaks the potter’s vessel in 
(lv 9 the valley of Hinnom ; Ezekiel (Ezek. 4 : 1-3) 
| 4 |i draws ona tile a picture of the siege of Jerusalem, 
and (Ezek. 5: 1-4) cuts off his hair and burns and 
§ ft ||| destroys itas God commanded. So, too, Zedekiah 
VY %'} ,] the son of Chenaanah made horns of iron (1 Kings 
y | 22:11). With this act of Agabus may be com- 
fr | | pared our Lord’s words to St. Peter (John ar: 
I!’ 18).’? — Cambridge Bible. So shall the Jews at 
if '| Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this girdle. 
i) \ i | Note that Paulis not forbidden to go to Jerusalem, 
\y JA" (| i he is only told that he will be imprisoned if he 
im does go. And shall deliver him into the hands 
of the Gentiles. The sharpness of this prophecy 
lies in the fact that Paul had been devoting his 
life to the good of these same Gentiles, who were 
Girdles for Holding up Garments. to be his jailers. 

12. And when we heard these things. Luke 
and Paul’s other travel companions. Both we and they of that place besought him. 
The Christians of Cesarea joined in the entreaty. Agabus had probably taken ad- 
vantage of some meeting when they were all together. 

13. Then Paul answered, What do ye, weeping and breaking my heart? Here 
spoke Paul’s deep affection, which lay at the base of his rugged heroism. ‘“‘ Genuine 
susceptibility is the condition of all true courage. An essentially coarse and brutal 
character, a braggart boastful chiefly of his independence of the wishes or sympathy 
of others, is incapacitated by his very nature for deeds involving the grandest heroism. 
A human, like an ocean vessel, has not balance to carry the heaviest sail and to fly 
the highest standard, unless that which is beneath the surface, hidden from sight, 
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OcToBER 30. STRONG DRINK IN A NATION’S LIFE. Isaran 28: 1-13. 


14. And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, The will of 
the Lord be done. 

15. And after these days we took up our baggage and went up to 
Jerusalem. 

16. And there went with us also certain of the disciples from Cesarea, 
bringing with them one Mnason of Cyprus, an early disciple, with whom 
we should lodge. 

17. And when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received us 
gladly. 


has corresponding depth. The first breath of genuine opposition is apt to topple 

over all the vaunted valor of a man without a heart.” — Prof. George L. Raymond. 

Aas I am ready not to be bound only. Literally, “‘ I hold myself in readiness.’? — 
incent. 

Illustration. ‘“‘ When a diamond is put into the lathe it might -(if it were con- 
scious) complain ; but when its rough edges are cut, and from every angle and every 
part there sparkles out the glorious light, had it a voice it would then utter its thanks 
for that which gave it such power to shine. It is so with us ; we must be put into 
the lathe ; severe afflictions are necessary for us. God knows how much polishing 


we require, and when the work is performed he will withhold his hand.’ — Bishop 
Simpson. 
But also to die at Jerusalem. ‘‘ This suggests the case of Luther when on his 


journey to the Diet of Worms, and the story of Regulus the Roman, who, being 
permitted to return to Rome with an embassy from the Carthaginians, urged his 
countrymen to reject the terms of peace, and to continue the war, and then, against 
the remonstrances of his friends, insisted on fulfilling his promise to the Carthaginians 
to return in the event of the failure of negotiations, and went back to certain torture 
and death.” — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. For the name of the Lord Jesus. Com- 
pare the example of Jesus himself on his last journey to Jerusalem, Luke g: 51. 

14. And when he would not be persuaded. ‘“‘ The apostle was possessed of the 
tenderest sympathies, and yet he had an unbending will whenever he felt a sense of 
duty resting upon him.” — Bishop Simpson. We ceased, saying, The will of the 
Lord be done. ‘‘ They acted just right, just as everybody ought to act. Whatever 
is good, try with your best power to have, and then, if you cannot get it, say, ‘ The 
will of the Lord be done.’ Whatever is bad in your external condition, or to be 
dreaded in body or mind ; whatever evil impends or threatens, resist it valiantly 
with all your power and wisdom ; and whenever you find that resistance avails you 
nothing, then consider that it is a revelation, and accept it as such. Events reveal 
the divine will ; but you are not to believe them until you have put them to proof.” 
— Henry Ward Beecher. ‘‘ There isa moment when effort should cease, because the 
issue is clear. That moment should carry us straight into the silence and rest of 
God.” — Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. ; 

15. We took up our baggage, fastening it upon pack animals. And went up to 
Jerusalem. A journey of some sixty-four miles. 

16. And there went with us also certain of the disciples from Czsarea. See 
how hard it was for Paul’s friends to tear themselves away from the fascinating man. 
Bringing with them one Mnason of Cyprus. He may have been visiting in Cesarea 
and have returned home to entertain Paul. An early disciple. Barnabas, his 
fellow-countryman, may have converted him to Christianity. ; 

17. And when we were come to Jerusalem. They were doubtless in good time 
for the feast. The brethren received us gladly. The old-time fear and suspicion 
of Paul seems to have disappeared entirely ; and then, Paul brought with him the 
goodly collection ! 


LESSON V (18). — October 30. 


STRONG DRINK IN A NATION’S LIFE. — Isaiah 28: 1-13. 
WORLD’S TEMPERANCE SUNDAY. 
GOLDEN TEXT. — Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink. — Has. 2:15. 
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ISAIAH 28: I-I3. 


LESSON V. 


FourTH QUARTER. 


Devotional Reading: Prov. 23 : 29-35. 


Reference Material: Isa. 5 : 11-13, 22, 23; Amos 4:1, 2. 
Primary Topic: Story or THE RECHABITES. 


Lesson Material: Jer. 35 : 5-10. 


Memory Verse: We will drink no wine. 
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Junior Topic: THe FarruruL RECHABITES. 


Lesson Material: Jer. 35 : 1-11. 


Memory Verse: We will drink no wine. 
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Intermediate and Senior Topic: ENFrorcinG PROHIBITION. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Wortp PROHIBITION. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. tagouile Skinner (Cambridge Bible), Whitehouse 


The Primary and Junior Classes have 
for their lesson the story of the Re- 
chabites. The teacher may tell the 
story, first warning the pupils that one 
of them is to be called on to tell it over 
again. The pupil called upon is to tell 
the story until he makes a mistake or 
forgets what comes next, when the 
teacher will designate some one else to 
go on with it. Then the teacher will 
tell the story of the dissolute family in 
New York, as a contrast to the Re- 
chabites, and an exhibit of what in- 
temperance will do. 

The Older Classes base their lesson 
on Isaiah, and study the question of 
prohibition, how to enforce it in our 
country and how to extend it over the 
world. It is a good plan to send twenty- 
five cents to W. C. T. U. headquarters in 
Evanston, Ill., or to the headquarters of 
the National Temperance Society, New 
York, or the Anti-Saloon League, Wester- 
ville, O., and ask for their latest pamphlets 
on national and world prohibition. 
Divide the leading countries among the 
members of the class, asking each to 
report the condition of the country 
assigned him as to prohibition. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Isaiah’s references to drunkenness. : 

References to intemperance in Amos and the other 
prophets. 

The Bible law of temperance. 

Evils of intemperance according to the Bible. 

Blessings of temperance according to the Bible. 

How the intemperance of the Jews was punished. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Commentaries on Isaiah, especially those by Wade 
(Westminster Commentary), George Adam Smith 


New Century Bible). Parker’s People’s Bible. Mac- 

laren’s Expositions. On the Rechabites, Sermons of 
the Monday Club, third and eleventh series; commen- 
taries on Jeremiah, especially Driver’s, Streane’s, and 
Cheyne’s. Also Geikie’s Hours with the Bible. On 
temperance, Hobson’s Alcohol and the Human Race; 
Gordon’s The Anti-Alcohol Movement in Europe; 
Horsley and Sturge’s Alcohol and the Human Body; 
Barker’s The Saloon and Social Reform; Crafts’s 
Intoxicants and Opium in All Lands and Times; 
The Scientific Temperance Journal; Year-book of the 
Anti-Saloon League. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Whitehouse (New Century 
Bible) assigns this prophecy of Isaiah’s 
to about B.c. 724; Robinson (/nter- 
national Standard Bible Encyclopedia) to 
shortly before B.c. 722. Hezekiah was 
king of Judah, and Samaria had not yet 
fallen. Jeremiah prophesied from B.c. 
627 to about 577, or half a century. 

Place. — Isaiah prophesied in Jerusa- 
lem; Jeremiah, in or near Jerusalem, 
and in Egypt. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT : Enforcing Prohibition Every- 
where. 
J. THE WOE oF 
Isa. 28 : 1-4. 
The weakness of intemperance. 
The ugliness of intemperance. 
The ruin of intemperance. 
II. Tor BLESSEDNESS OF TEMPERANCE, 
Isa. 28 : 5-8. 


A crown of glory. 
A diadem of beauty. 
A spirit of justice and strength. 


TIT. Epucation in TEMPERANCE, Isa. 28 : 
9-13. 
Teaching the young. 


Precept upon precept. 
The illustration of the Rechabites, Jer. 35: 1-19. 


Stronc Drink, 


I. THE WOE OF STRONG DRINK, 


Isa. 28: 1-4. “ Of all Israel’s celebrated 


prophets, Isaiah is the king. The writings which bear his name are among the pro- 
foundest of all literature. Isaiah is the St. Paul of the Old Testament.’ — Inter- 
national Standard Bible Encyclopedia. The passage we are to study is regarded as 
Isaiah’s by even the most radical school of critics. It is in the division of the book 
relating to the invasion of Judah by Sennacherib, king of Assyria. About twelve 
years before Isaiah’s prophecy Amos (Amos 6 : 1-4) had uttered a similar prophecy 
against Samaria, but the words of Isaiah are quite independent. This chapter is 
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OcToBER 30. STRONG DRINK IN A NATION’S LIFE.  Isaran 28: 1-13. 


t. Woe to the crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim, and to the 
fading flower of his glorious beauty, which is on the head of the fat valley 
of them that are overcome with wine! 

2. Behold, the Lord hath a mighty and strong one; as a tempest of 
hail, a destroying storm, as a tempest of mighty waters overflowing, will 
he cast down to the earth with the hand. 


3. The crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim shall be trodden 
under foot: 

4. And the fading flower of his glorious beauty, which is on the head 
of the fat valley, shall be as the first-ripe fig before the summer; which 
when he that looketh upon it seeth, while it is yet in his hand he eateth it up. 


_ 


“ one of the greatest of Isaiah’s prophecies. It is distinguished by that regal versa- 
tility of style which places its author at the head of Hebrew writers.’”? — George Adam 
Smith. 

Woe to the crown of pride. Samaria, the capita] of the Northern Kingdom, was 
beautifully situated on a round hill commanding a fertile valley. The hill was girdled 
with towers, a system of fortifications, which Isaiah likens to a crown of flowers on 
the head of a drunken reveller. Thus Byron sings of Venice’s “tiara of proud 
towers.” Of the drunkards of Ephraim. The tribe of Ephraim was the strongest 
of the ten tribes of Israel, so that the Northern Kingdom was often called Ephraim. 
Drunkards in those 
days were wont to 
twine garlands in 
their hair at their 
carousings. And to 
the fading flower of 
his glorious beauty. 
The flowery crown 
was fresh and fair 
when the city was 
young and strong, 
but now the carouse 
is over, the wreath e 
is a wilted circle of [ ee oN ca Sa ere: 
faded flowers, it is The Hill of Samaria, 
“the morning af- 
ter.” ‘‘ How sad a thing that a glorious crown should ever come to be like a fading 
flower. ‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ There is no 
genius that may not become an idiot. There ig no son of the morning that may 
not quench his torch in the deepest degradation.” — Joseph Parker. Which is on the 
head of the fat valley. The nation lies prone, stretched out like the rich valley. 
The head, Samaria’s rounded hill, lies helpless in a drunken stupor. Of them that 
are overcome with wine! It has been a battle with wine, and wine is the victor. 
~ Strong drink always comes out on top in the end. ; 

2. Behold, the Lord hath a mighty and strong one. Sennacherib, the Assyrian 
king, and his host. Their coming attack is the reason for the.“‘ woe” that would 
come upon Samaria, made helpless before its enemies by strong drink. “ Bright and 
sunny as the valley is, glittering in the light as the city sits on her hill, careless and 
confident as the revellers are, a black cloud lies on the horizon, and one of the terrible 
sudden storms which such lands know comes driving up the valley.” — Alexander 
Maclaren. As a tempest of hail, a destroying storm. In Isa. 17: 13 an invasion 
is likened toa storm. As a tempest of mighty waters overflowing. In Isa. 8:7, 8 ; 
17: 12 the prophet compares an invasion to a flood. Will be cast down to the earth 
with the hand, or violently. The “he” is Assyria personified, or perhaps Sen- 
nacherib its king. : 

4. And the fading flower . . . shall be as the first-ripe fig before the summer ; 
i.e. ‘‘ before the fruit harvest, which.occurred in August. Such figs as ripened before 
this were esteemed a delicacy (Jer. 24: 2; Hos. 9:10; Mic. 7:1), and the eager- 
ness with which they were plucked and eaten by epicures is used to illustrate the 
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5. In that day will Jehovah of hosts become a crown of glory, and a 
diadem of beauty, unto the residue of his people ; 


speed with which the Assyrians are expected to gain possession of Samaria. Isaiah, 
however, underestimated the city’s powers of resistance, for it stood a siege of more 
than two years (2 Kings 18: 10).’”” — Westminster Commentary. 

Tue Evits or INTEMPERANCE. Intemperance is ‘ excess in any kind of action 
or indulgence.” — Webster. We miss the point if we confine the thought to strong 
drink, for the same great principle runs through life. “It has 

een well said that there is a ‘dry drunkenness.’ Men are drunk, 
but not with wine; sometimes they are drunk with prosperity, with 
vanity, with evil thoughts, passionate desires.”’ — Joseph Parker- 

With the intemperate ‘‘ the power of enjoyment wanes, 
though the lust for it waxes. Hence each act has less and 
less power of satisfying. One sees blasé young men of 
g twenty-five. It was a man of under thirty- 

five who wrote, ‘ Man delights not me, no, nor 
woman neither.’ It was a used-up roué that 
was represented as saying, ‘ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity.’ It was of sensuous ‘ pleasures’ 
that poor Burns wrote, — 


‘like the snowfall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts forever.’’’ — Alexander Maclaren. 

“ Twentieth century expert medical testimony renders its 
final verdict in this: Alcohol has 
no helpful function to perform 
for the human system, either 
in health or disease, as a beverage 
or as a medicine, under any circum- 
q¢ stances, in any form or quan- 
tity, or under any condition.’”? — 
Edwin F. Bowers, M.D. 

‘“ There is scarcely a 
crime before me that is 
not directly or indirectly 
caused by strong drink.”’ 
— Judge Coleridge. 
cancer in society, eating 
ing destruction, and all 
prove abortive, but 
be no more attempts 
eradicated. Not a root 


“The liquor traffic is a 
out the vitals and threaten- ' 
attempts to regulate it will not only UH 
will aggravate the evil. There must 
to regulate the cancer. It must be 
must be left behind.” — Abraham Lincoln. 

The use of tobacco goes hand in hand with alcoholism. 
Charles B. Towns, the famous drug specialist, writes in the Century Magazine: “1 
consider cigarette smoking the greatest menace devastating humanity to-day, because 
it is doing more than any other vice to deteriorate the race.’ Says Dr. L. Bremer 
of St. Louis: ‘‘ The boy who smokes at seven will drink whiskey at fourteen, take to 
morphine at twenty-five, and wind up with cocaine and the rest of the narcotics at 
thirty and later on.” 

Il. THE BLESSEDNESS OF TEMPERANCE, Isa. 28: 5-8. ‘“‘ The lesson of 
Tennyson’s ‘ Vision of Sin’ and of Arnold’s ‘ New Sirens,’ that night and frost, 
decay and death, come down at last on pampered sense, is necessary, but not enough. 
When you have made the sensual shiver before the disease that inevitably awaits 
them, you must go on to show that there are men who have the secret of surviving 
the most terrible judgments of God, and lift their figures calm and victorious against 
the storm-washed sky. Preach the depravity of men, but never apart from the 
possibilities that remain in them. It is Isaiah’s health as a moralist that he combines 
the two.’ — George Adam Smith. 

5. In that day. ‘“ This phrase points as usual to the indefinite future of the 
Messianic age, not to the day of judgment on North Israel.’ — Cambridge Bible. 
Will Jehovah of hosts. The God of battles, a solemn and impressive name of the 
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6. And a spirit of justice to him that sitteth in judgment, and strength 
to them that turn back the battle at the gate. 

7- And even these reel with wine, and stagger with strong drink; the 
priest and the prophet reel with strong drink, they are swallowed up of 
wine, they stagger with strong drink; they err in vision, they stumble in 
judgment. 


8. For all tables are full of vomit and filthiness, so that there is no place 
clean. 

9. Whom will he teach knowledge? and whom will he make to under- 
stand the message? them that are weaned from the milk, and drawn from 
the breasts ? 


Deity. Become a crown of glory. What Samaria mistakenly expected its circle 
of forts to do for it, that the Lord will surely do for his faithful people. Unto the 
residue of his people. Judah, Isaiah’s own tribe, and the people of Jerusalem, the 
Holy City. The Southern Kingdom will be saved even when the Northern Kingdom 
falls. If this phrase refers to the Northern Kingdom as well, it means the portion 
of that people that will turn to the Lord, being converted by the terrible events 
through which they have passed. 

6. And a spirit of justice to him that sitteth in judgment. The king or the judge, 
in that day of the Lord, will receive from the Lord wisdom for the just deciding of 
all matters. And strength to them that turn back the battle at the gate. The enemy 
are right at the gate of the city, they are about to make their way in ; but “‘ man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity,” and the Lord will give his people power to repel the 
foe. 

7. And even these. Even the people of Judah, the “ residue’? whom God will 
save. Reel with wine, and stagger with strong drink. The drunkenness prevalent 
in Judah is pictured further in Isa. 5: 22; Mic. 2:11. The priest and the prophet 
(that should have been the wise leaders and guides of the people) reel with strong 
drink. They ‘‘ had doubtless supported the policy to which Isaiah was opposed, 
but were rendered by intemperance unworthy of confidence.’ — Wesiminster Com- 
mentary. They are swallowed up of wine. Some translate it ‘ distraught through 
wine.” 

Illustration. ‘‘ No man begins at the point of being swallowed up in any evil: 
he approaches it almost stealthily, he touches it experimentally, he retains for a 
certain time his self-control with relation to it, — he will handle it, but easily, so 
that he can set it down again, should it so please him. But at the end there is 
swallowing up, destruction — death is in the cup, and death must be drunk up by 
those who put their lips to the forbidden vessel. When Edward IV condemned his 
own brother, George, Duke of Clarence, to be killed, we are told that the duke de- 
sired to be drowned in a butt of Malmsey, and the historian well adds, ‘ as became so 
stout a drunkard.’ ”’ — Joseph Parker. 

They err in vision. They (the priests and prophets) pretend to receive divine 
revelations which they do not have, or which they interpret falsely. They stumble 
in judgment. They proclaim their opinions regarding national policies but they are 
blind leading blind ; both will fall into the pit. 

8. For all tables are full of vomit and filthiness. ‘‘ It is very coarse language, but 
* fine words are the devil’s veils for coarse sins ; and it is needful sometimes to call 
spades spades, and not to be ashamed to tell men plainly how ugly are the vices 


which they are not ashamed to commit.’’ — Alexander Maclaren. So that there is 
no place clean. ‘Isaiah’s intention is manifest, to rob passion of its magic and 
change men’s temptations to their disgusts.” — George Adam Smith. 


Ill. EDUCATION IN TEMPERANCE, Isa. 28: 9-13. ‘‘ The occasion of the 
following remarkable encounter was probably a feast held to celebrate the renuncia- 
tion of allegiance to Assyria. Isaiah has surprised the drunkards over their cups and 
administered some such rebuke as we read in verses 7, 8.” — Cambridge Bible. 

9. Whom will he teach knowledge? It is the indignant priests and prophets 
that ask this angry question. The priests were supposed to be repositories of all 
the knowledge that was worth while (Mal. 2:7). ‘“ Who is this Isaiah, to teach 
us?’ And whom will he make to understand the message? The message is the 
prophet’s communication from Jehovah. Does this Isaiah think he can interpret 
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ro. For it is precept upon precept, precept upon precept; line upon 
line, line upon line; here a little, there a little. 

11. Nay, but by men of strange lips and with another tongue will he 
speak to this people ; 

12. To whom he said, This is the rest, give ye rest to him that is weary ; 
and this is the refreshing: yet they would not hear. 

13. Therefore shall the word of Jehovah be unto them precept upon 
precept, precept upon precept; line upon line, line upon line; here a little, 
there a little; that they may go, and fall backward, and be broken, and 
snared, and taken. 


God’s thought better than we ? What nonsense! Them that are weaned from the 
milk, and drawn from the breasts? Does Isaiah take us prophets and priests to be 
babies, just weaned, that he would put us through a course of instruction ? 

1o. For it is precept upon precept, precept upon precept. The drunkards ‘“‘ mock 
Isaiah’s messages of judgment, wagging their heads in mimicry of his simple, earnest 
tones.”’ — George Adam Smith. ‘‘ We must conceive the abrupt, intentionally 
short, reiterated and almost childish words of verse 10 as spoken in mimicry, with a 
mocking motion of the head, and ina childish, stammering, taunting tone.” — Ewald. 
The original runs thus: “ Ki tsav la-tsav, tsav la-tsav, qav la-qav, qav la-qav : 
z’eir sham z’eir sham.” ‘‘ We might attempt to reproduce it by ‘ Law on law, law 
on law ; saw on saw, saw on saw ; a little here and a little there.’ ’’ — New Century 
Bible. Thus the wise men of Athens mocked Paul: ‘‘ What would this babbler 
say?” (Acts 17:18.) Line upon line, line upon line. That is, one rule after 
another, in wearisome iteration. Here a little, there a little. ‘‘ This seems to 
be a sneer at Isaiah’s rapid transitions from one subject of censure to another.” 
— Westminster Commentary. 

11. Nay, but by men of strange lips (literally, “‘ with jabberings of lips’’) and 
with another tongue. The speech of the foreign conqueror, the Assyrian, —a 
language cognate to that of the Hebrews, but unintelligible to them. Will he speak 
to this people. ‘‘ You ridicule my words as childish chatterings,” Isaiah answers. 
“ God will send upon you chatterers from a foreign land whose jabberings will mean 
ruin to the land. You shall hear their strange battle-cries, and be obliged to make 
out their orders to you as best you can.” ‘Is not this threat the statement of a 
great truth always being fulfilled toward the disobedient ? If we will not listen to 
that loving Voice which calls us to rest, we shall be forced to listen to the harsh and 
strident tones of conquering enemies who command us to slavish toil.’”’ — Alexander 
Maclaren. 

12. To whom he said, This is the rest. God, says Isaiah, has been speaking 
through me to the Jewish people. He has been calling upon them to rest in him, to 
trust no longer in alliances with foreign nations or in maintaining military power, 
but to trust in Jehovah. This is the path to rest, to national peace and prosperity. 
Give ye rest to him that is weary. God through Isaiah has been calling upon the 
rulers of his people to care for the poor, to cease oppressing them with the burdens 
of war, to allow them to till their farms in peace, no longer to summon them to the 
army or lay heavy taxes on them to keep up a military establishment. They are 
weary of all this. And this is the refreshing. The people are worn out ; they need 
a long peace for their recovery. Yet they would not hear. That was the constant . 
experience of Isaiah, Jeremiah, indeed, all the prophets. Stephen sternly charged 
the Jews with this disobedience (Acts 7 : 51-53). 

13. Therefore shall the word of Jehovah. ‘‘ God will take up my words which 
you despise,” Isaiah says, ‘‘ and make them his own.” Be unto them precept upon 
precept, etc. “‘ You complain of my exhortations as being tiresome repetitions,” 
Isaiah says. ‘In that day the judgments of God upon you will fall like monotonous 
hammer strokes, and they will break you to pieces.” That they may go, and fall 
backward. ‘‘ They’”’ means the disobedient people, falling back in terror before 
God’s repeated judgments. And be broken, and snared, and taken. “In place 
of the security which might have been theirs, they will be trapped and captured like 
hunted animals.’”’ — Westminster Commentary. This will be the doom of the 
drunkards. 


Tracu TEMPERANCE. “ Within recent years great progress has been made in 
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knowledge of the effects of alcohol on the human body when used in moderation 
or in excess. This knowledge it is emphatically the duty of the schools and colleges 
to impart to all their pupils, and to spread throughout the communities in which 
they are respectively situated. No vested interests and no class privileges should 
be allowed to interfere with this serious public duty.” — Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University, in Teachers’ Leaflet, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. > 

“Educational work about alcohol will have to continue for a long time yet in 
this country. The children should grow up knowing why their fathers abolished 
alcoholic beverages. Make it a part of history.’”? — Cora Frances Stoddard. 

THE ILLUSTRATION OF THE RECHABITES, Jer. 35: 1-19. This inspiring story, 
which is the lesson for the Primary and Junior departments, is as follows: ‘‘ The 
advance of Nebuchadnezzar spread terror on all sides. The population of the 
villages and country towns flocked to Jerusalem, even friendly shepherd tribes from 
the wilderness pastures hurrying to the protection of its walls. Among others came 
the Rechabites, a half-Arab sect of Jewish Puritans, who had risen in the days of 
Elijah as an indirect result of his life and influence. Descended from a branch of 
the tribe of Kenites who came into Palestine with the Israelites and had zealously 
adopted the Hebrew faith, they had retained their nomadic habits, wandering over 
the open spaces in the land, especially those of the northern districts. 

“One of their chiefs, Jonadab, the colleague of Jehu in his violent suppression of 
idolatry, had modelled his clan after the Nazirite ideal to insure its more thorough 
separation from the wickedness of the time, taking the idea, apparently, from the 
example of Elijah and that of the prophets. Following his recommendations they 
henceforth abjured wine, and made a vow neither to build houses, nor till the ground, 
nor plant vineyards, making their collective life a protest against the idolatry, luxury, 
and vice of the day. 

“Streaming down from the north on the threatened advance of Nebuchadnezzar, 
an encampment of these zealous Puritans of Judaism now sought shelter in Jeru- 
salem, pitching their tents in some open space in the city, and living apart from the 
general population under their sheik, Jaazaniah — ‘ he whom Jehovah hears.’ 

“ Fidelity so striking was fitted to read a lesson to the community at large ; so 
Jeremiah brought their sheik and all the encampment to a chamber within the temple 
precincts next the room in which the chief men were wont to assemble for public 
business. Here he caused large bowls of wine to be set before them, such as were 
placed before guests at a feast, and invited them to fill their cups from them and 
drink. All, at once and without hesitation, declined. They had vowed, they said, 
to obey the commands of their father Jonadab, and would be true to their pledge. 
They could not think of touching wine.”” — Cunningham Getkie. 

Then Jeremiah preached a sermon to the people and took this event as his text. 
““ See,”’ he said, “‘ how these people obey the words of their ancestor, spoken two 
hundred and fifty years ago ; and see how you disobey the words of your God, spoken 
to you continually by the prophets, bidding you turn from your idolatry and drunken- 
ness and your other evil ways! Therefore God will bring all evil upon you, and he 
will send all good to these faithful Rechabites.” 

This prophecy of good to the Rechabites has been wonderfully fulfilled. We have 
references to them in the exile, in the return, in New Testament times, in the twelfth 
century, and even in recent days travellers have found in Arabia a tribe numbering 
sixty thousand who claim that they are Rechabites, and who point to this account 
in their Arabic Bible. Thus God has fulfilled his promise of perpetuity and happi- 
ness to those that keep faith with him. 

A Contrast. ‘In contrast with the Rechabites, look at another family, dwell- 
ing in a northern county in New York, whose history for five generations has been 
carefully investigated by a committee of the Prison Association of New York. See 
the appalling result. Of the whole family, twenty per cent have been paupers, 
fifty-one per cent diseased, fifty-two per cent of the females unchaste (twenty-nine 
times the average for the community), and sixty-one per cent of the males criminals 
(or thirty times the average). This single ‘ tribe’ is to be charged with a total of 
2300 years of public charity, 140 years of imprisonment, 720 years of depredation 
by its thieves alone, and 1700 years of productive service lost by its debauchery. 
Or, estimated in dollars and cents, over a million and a quarter dollars of loss in 
seventy-five years caused by a single family 1200 strong, without reckoning the cash 
paid for whiskey, or taking into account the entailment of pauperism and crime of 
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the survivors in the next generation, and the incurable disease, idiocy, and insanity 
growing out of this debauchery, and reaching into the third and fourth generation. 
And this family is not a solitary instance, but one of many.’’—Rev. Charles M. 
Southgate, D.D. For its own defence, mankind has abundant right and reason to 
destroy the drink traffic. 

From NATIONAL PROHIBITION TO WoRLD PronrBiTion. On the day when the 
armistice was signed after the World War, November 11, 1918, Miss Anna A. Gordon, 
president of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, sent out an elo- 
quent ‘‘ Proclamation for World Prohibition ” by the year 1925. This great hope 
can be realized. 

The Polyglot Petition, written and sent out in 1884 by Frances E. Willard, was 
the first call to the governments of the world to establish universal prohibition of 
the liquor traffic and opium trade. This petition has been presented to the United 
States, British, and Canadian governments. Fifty nations have furnished more 
than seven million signatures and attestations. The petition is seven thousand yards 
long. If the hames had been written one to each line it would extend over six miles. 
A native of Madagascar, on signing, lifted his face toward the sky and with out- 
stretched arms implored the blessing of God upon the petition. Each name on the 
long roll meant equal fervor and earnest prayer. 

As village and city prohibition could not be well enforced without State prohibi- 
tion, and as State prohibition needed to be perfected by national prohibition, so 
national prohibition requires world prohibition for its complete safeguard. Anda 
sober world will be far on its way toward a Christian world. 

As we write, Canada is all prohibition territory except Quebec ; so are Iceland, 
Greenland, the Faroe Islands. The influence of Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and 
Confucianism tends strongly toward prohibition in China, Manchuria, Japan, India, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Turkey, and Arabia. Before the war Russia (and Finland) 
and Roumania were under prohibition, and may return to that allegiance. Powerful 
prohibition movements are gaining ground in England, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, 
New Zealand, and Australasia. Norway forbids all liquor but wine and beer. 
President Masaryk of Czecho-Slovakia is an earnest advocate of prohibition. There 
are strong prohibition movements in France and Germany, and the weightiest scien- 
tific proofs of the harmfulness of alcohol to the human body, even in small amounts, 
have come from the latter country. Thus the world is getting ready for total ab- 
stinence. ‘‘ What the future holds in store of exquisite developments in the to 
brain of man we may only dimly dream. But this we know: a civilization whic 
blights its top brains with alcohol will never attain them.’’ — Richmond P. Hobson. 


LESSON VI (19). — November 6. 
PAUL’S EXPERIENCES AT JERUSALEM. — Acts 21: 18—23: 24. 


PRINT Acts 21:27-40; 22:1. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — God js our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble. 
Therefore will we not fear. —Psatm 46:1, 2a. 


Devotional Reading : Psalm 56: 1-6, 12, 13. 
Reference Material: 2 Tim. 2: 16-18; 4:14, 15. 
Primary Topic: How Paut’s NEepHEew SAvep His Lire. 
Lesson Material: Acts 23 : 12-24. 
Memory Verse: The Lord stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer. Acts 
OReh Eat 
Junior Topic: A Boy TELLs or A PLoT AGAINST Paut. 
Lesson Material: Acts 23 : 10-24. 
Memory Verse: Psalm 37: 5s. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: PAuL anp His Enemies. 
Lesson Material: Acts 20: 3, 18, 19; 21: 27-363; 23: 12-16. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: PauL ArTacKkED By A JEWISH Mos. 
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PAUL’S EXPERIENCES AT JERUSALEM. 


ACTS, 21 > 18—23 5 24. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


In order to get lessons closely suite 


to the different grades, the Lesson Com- 


mittee suggests for this week a wid 
difference in emphasis. 
classes, Primary and Junior, will 
centre attention upon the young man, 
Paul’s nephew, who disclosed the plot 
against him. But in order to under- 
stand this, the story of the mob must 
be told, and the reason why the Jews 
wanted to kill Paul must be ex- 
lained. Paul’s boldness in address- 
ing the mob from the castle stairs 
will be appreciated by the youngest. 
In the Junior and Intermediate 
Classes there will be some who wilt 
be able to make, from the pictures, 
pasteboard models of the castle and 
the stairway, perhaps of the entire 
temple with the different courts. 
These, shown to the class, will make 
the lesson far more vivid, however 
imperfect the models may be. 

The Older Classes will study the 
various classes of enemies with which 
Paul had to contend, a study con- 
trasted with Lesson 4 on Paul and 
his friends. Assign to different pupils 
the Jerusalem Pharisees, the Jerusa- 
lem Sadducees, the Zealots, the Jews 
from Asia Minor, the Romans. Get 
another pupil to present a study of 
Paul as an orator, using the speeches 
reported in this lesson as samples 
of his skill. Still another may re- 
view the great Jews whom Jerusalem 
rejected in its long history. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — Paul’s arrest was in A.D. 
58 (Hastings). 

Place.— The temple and Castle 
Antonia, Jerusalem. The Sanhedrin 
met at that time, not in the temple, but 
in a building outside the temple area. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The Nazirite vow. 

Nazirites of the Bible. 

The structure of the temple. 

Paul’s experiemce with mobs. 

Roman officers in the New Testament. 
General characteristics of Paul’s speeches. 
Paul’s visions and dreams. 

Character and functions of the Sanhedrin. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: Paul’s Bold Testimony i 
Vee Jerusalem. 


J. Paut SeizEp By A Mos, Acts 21: 


18-30. 


The younger 


Conforming to Jewish custom. 
Evil tongues busy with Paul. 


Il, Paut Makers A CouracrEous DeE- 
FENCE, Acts 21 : 31—22: 21. 


d 


€ 


Rescued by the Roman soldiers. 
Paul’s account of himself. 


From a photograph by Bonfils. 
The Castle of Antonia. 


It stood on the northwest corner of the temple area, on a 


rock so cubits (75 feet) high. It had four corner towers, 
and a large inner space with courts and camps for 
soldiers. 


| III. Paut DivipEs THE CounciL, Acts 
QS 8 DOI= 8 IO} 
Saved from scourging. 
Pharisees versus Sadducees. 


IV. PauL RESCUED FROM THE PLOTTERS, 
Acts) 23): 11—24. 


A cheering promise. 
The Jews’ conspiracy foiled. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Article on Nazirites in The International Standard 
n Bible Encyclopedia. Work’s Every Day. Young’s 
Unfamiliar Texts. Horton’s sermon on London, The 
Christian World Pulpit, No. 1828. Bishop Hunt- 
ington’s Sermons for the People. Jones’s St. Paul the 
Orator. Meyer’s Through the Bible Day by Day. 
Maclaren’s Expositions. 
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Acts 21:27. And when the seven days were almost completed, the Jews 
from Asia, when they saw him in the temple, stirred up all the multitude 
and laid hands on him, 

28. Crying out, Men of Israel, help: This is the man that teacheth all 
men everywhere against the people, and the law, and this place; and 
moreover he brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath defiled this 
holy place. 


J. PAUL SEIZED BY A MOB, Acts 21 : 18-30. The church in Jerusalem, as was 
fitting, held a reception for Paul and his companions. James, the brother of our 
Lord, the head of the Jerusalem Christians, is the only person named, so that Peter, 
John, and the other apostles were doubtless absent. The elders of the church, how- 
ever, were there, and gave an official character to the proceedings. Paul had a 
glorious story to tell of the founding of churches in Philippi, Thessalonica, Bercea, 
Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, and Troas, doubtless also in other places. He had his 
“‘ exhibits ” with him, Christians from among the Gentiles whose words and bearing 
won respect and affection. No wonder that the splendid report — and no more 
inspiring missionary report was ever made — caused all that heard it to glorify the 
Lord. 

But the current suspicion of Paul’s orthodoxy could not be forgotten. Paul was 
reminded by the company of what he knew well, that there were many zealous Jews 
among the Christians, Jews who still observed all the Jewish rites and customs. 
Since the enemies of Paul had whispered everywhere most persistently that Paul 
was hostile to the Mosaic law, why should he not give a plain proof that he regarded 
it, and so silence the slander ? 

What they proposed was this. Four of the Jerusalem Christians were then in 
the course of observance of the Nazirite vow. This vow, described in Num. 6: 1-21, 
involved strict abstinence from wine, keeping the hair and beard uncut, not touch- 
ing any dead body, not partaking of unclean food. The hair was cut and burned at 
the beginning and at the end of the period of the vow, which might be for thirty, 
sixty, or one hundred days. If the conditions of the vow were broken, the Nazirite 
began again. Samson, Samuel, and John the Baptist, and, traditionally, Abraham 
and James the brother of our Lord, were life Nazirites. The Rechabites were at 
least akin to Nazirites. The period of separation was usually spent in the temple, 
and at the end was a costly ceremonial including the presentation of burnt, sin, and 
peace offerings. 

The Jews allowed “‘ any one who wished to join in the final purification ceremonies 
of this vow ; and this was the more readily permitted, if the person wishing to take 
a share only in this concluding portion bore the charges of the person or persons to 
whom he joined himself.”” — Cambridge Bible. Thus Agrippa, according to Josephus, 
bore the expenses of many Nazirites. Paul had already observed this vow (Acts 18 : 
18), so that he had no objection to following the advice of James and the elders, 
and added himself to the company of the four Nazirites in the temple. 

27. And when the seven days were almost completed. ‘ This is usually under- 
stood of the time occupied by the offerings of the Nazirites ; but it is at least possible 
that it refers to the Pentecostal week, for which Paul desired to be present (Acts 20: 
16).” — Furneaux. The Jews from Asia, that is, Asia Minor. Probably from 
Ephesus, as they recognized Trophimus the Ephesian ; and perhaps one was “ Alex- 
ander the coppersmith,” who, as Paul wrote to Timothy later (2 Tim. 4: 14), wrought 
“much evil’ against Paul. When they saw him in the temple. Paul was quietly 
engaged in the temple about the ceremonies attending his Nazirite vow (purifications 
and offerings) when they found him (Acts 24:18). Stirred up all the multitude. 
Paul had escaped the mob they stirred up at Ephesus; they now tried the same 
tactics with renewed venom. And laid hands on him. In Ephesus, it will be 
remembered, they were unable to do this. 

28. Crying out, Men of Israel, help. ‘‘ Israelite,” that is, a descendant of Israel 
(Jacob) and heir of God’s promises to him, summed up Jewish pride and claims. 
This call for “ help ” implied that these claims had been attacked, and was in itself 
a shrewd appeal to religious fanaticism and national bigotry. This is the man that 
teacheth all men everywhere. An unconscious tribute to Paul’s zeal and influence. 
Against the people, and the law, and this place. This same charge had been brought, 
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_ 29. For they had before seen with him in the city Trophimus the Ephe- 
sian, whom they supposed that Paul had brought into the temple. 

30. And all the city was moved, and the people ran together; and they 
laid hold on Paul, and dragged him out of the temple: and straightway 
the doors were shut. 

31. And as they were seeking to kill him, tidings came up to the chief 
captain of the band, that all Jerusalem was in confusion. 


against Stephen (Acts 6:11, 13). ‘‘ The people” meant the Jewish people ; ‘“ the 
law,” that of Moses. “ Paul had not taught ‘against the people,’ but he had said 
that being a Jew would not save a man. He had not taught ‘ against the law,’ but 
he had said that it was not binding on Gentiles. He had not declaimed ‘ against 
this place,’ but he had taught that the temple was not the only place for worshipping 
God acceptably.” — Furneaux. And moreover he brought Greeks also into the 
temple. ‘‘ The Jews evidently meant to create the impression that Paul had intro- 
duced Gentiles into the inner court, which was restricted to the Jews. The temple 
proper was on the highest of a series of terraces which rose from the outer court, 
or Court of the Gentiles. In this outer court any stranger might worship. Between 
this and the terraces was a balustrade of stone, with columns at intervals, on which 
Greek and Latin inscriptions warned all Gentiles against advancing farther on pain 
of death. Beyond this balustrade rose a flight of fourteen steps to the first platform, 
on which was the Court of the Women, surrounded by a wall. In this court were 
the treasury, and various chambers, in one of which the Nazirites performed their 
vows. It was here that the Asiatic Jews discovered Paul.’? — Prof. Marvin R. 
Vincent. And hath defiled this holy place. Gentiles were regarded as unclean ; 
their very presence in the temple was a pollution. In reality such bigotry, anger, 
and falsehood as these Jews showed was the real pollution of the temple. How 
different is the Christian view, that makes all men welcome to God’s house ! 

29. For they had before seen with him in the city Trophimus the Ephesian. 
This Trophimus is mentioned in Acts 20:4 as one of Paul’s deputation. Whom 
they supposed that Paul had brought into the temple. They had not seen it, it was 
a mere supposition. These fanatics would kill a man on a guess. 

Illustration. ‘‘ We frequently suppose a Paul to be what he is incapable of being. 
The whole company of the apostles at Pentecost were thus victimized. In their mad 
readiness to ‘suppose’ evil, that multitude in Jerusalem confused inspiration with 
intoxication. And our suppositions are often as ludicrously unjust. We all need 
Butler’s admonition against giving of characters. We all need, and always need, 
Cromwell’s blunt hint addressed to the Scottish Presbytery that they should con- 
sider the possibility of their being mistaken. Above all, we need that ever there 
should sound in our alarmed ears the monition of the Lord, the Judge of all, ‘ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.’ It is easy to murder reputations ; it may be done as 
lightly as cruelly ; but the ghosts will haunt us to our undoing.” — Rev. Dinsdale 
T. Young. 

30. And all the city was moved. That was easily brought about, for rumors 
spread like wildfire in the East, and Paul’s enemies had done their preliminary work 
thoroughly, as James and the elders had said. And the people ran together. Crowds 
gather as by magic in the Orient, where so many are ready to respond to the latest 
interest. And they laid hold on Paul. As they had laid hold on Stephen a few years 
before. And dragged him out of the temple. He might have fled to the altar for 
safety. Also, they would be careful not to pollute the sacred edifice with the shedding 
of blood. They were ready to commit murder, but not to violate ceremonial pro- 
priety !_ The essence of Pharisaism is here. And straightway the doors were shut. 
The Levites that kept the temple gates saw that the mob was bent on mischief, and 
wished to prevent the possible surging back of the violence into the temple. There 
might have been, they thought, a hunt for more victims. 

TI. PAUL MAKES A COURAGEOUS DEFENCE, Acts 21: 31—22: 21. 
31. And as they were seeking to kill him. The crowd was probably hustling Paul 
from one to another, beating him as he was pushed about, trying to kill him in this 
‘irregular and confused way so as to avoid individual responsibility. Tidings came 
up to the chief captain of the band. The Tower of Antonia, built by Herod, was on 
the hill Acra northwest of the temple area, a flight of open stairs descending from 
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32. And forthwith he took soldiers and centurions, and ran down upon 
them: and they, when they saw the chief captain and the soldiers, left off 
beating Paul. a 

33. Then the chief captain came near, and laid hold on him, and com- 
manded him to be bound with two chains; and inquired who he was, and 
what he had done. 

34. And some shouted one thing, some another, among the crowd: and 
when he could not know the certainty for the uproar, he commanded him 
to be brought into the castle. 

35. And when he came upon the stairs, so it was that he was borne of 
the soldiers for the violence of the crowd; 

36. For the multitude of the people followed after, crying out, Away 
with him. 

37. And as Paul was about to be brought into the castle, he saith unto 
the chief captain, May I say something unto thee? And he said, Dost 
thou know Greek ? 


the tower to the temple grounds. The commander of the Roman military forces in 
Jerusalem made this tower his headquarters and so was easily brought to the scene. 
He was a tribune or chiliarch, head of a cohort (or “‘a thousand ’’), and his name 
(Acts 23:26) was Claudius Lysias. That all Jerusalem was in confusion. The 
city was crowded at the time of Pentecost, and the crowds 
were in just the temper for an outbreak of fanatical zeal. 

32. And forthwith he took soldiers and centurions, ‘a 
body of troops stationed on the walls and roofs of the temple 
buildings, to be at hand in case of an emergency.” — Rev. 
Maurice Jones. The centurion was commander of a “ cen- 
tury,” or one hundred soldiers. And ran down upon them. 
By the stairs which led to the outer court, the Court of the 
Gentiles. And they, when they saw the chief captain and 
the soldiers, left off beating Paul. They had respect for 
Roman law and justice and for Roman power, and knew they 
would be punished if caught doing violence wrongfully. 

33. Then the chief captain came near, and laid hold on 
him. This was a formal arrest ; the chief captain thought 
that he had caught a notable criminal. And commanded him 
to be bound with two chains. He believed that Paul was 
a famous desperado, who would soon escape with ordinary 
handling. And inquired who he was, and what he had done. 
He did not ask Paul, of course, but the crowd. 

34. And some shouted one thing, some another, among 
“is the crowd. The verb is one peculiar to Luke among New 

ae Testament writers, and is found in the shout of the multi- 
cee Ce es tude against Jesus (Luke 23: 21). And when he could not 

From Trajan’s Column, know the certainty for the uproar. No wonder, when prob- 

ably most of the mob did not themselves know why they 
were attacking Paul. Also, some of Paul’s friends may have been present and have 
shouted on his side. 

35. So it was that he was borne of the soldiers for the violence of the crowd. 
Their anger burst forth afresh as they saw their prey snatched from them, and they 
seem to have made a new onset, even against the Roman soldiers. 

36. For the multitude of the people followed after, crying out, Away with him. 
The Jews before Pilate used the same cry when they demanded the life of Jesus 
(Luke 23 : 18). 

37. And as Paul was about to be brought into the castle, the soldiers having set 
him down. May I say something unto thee? ... Dost thou know Greek? Evi- 
dently the chief captain knew that the Egyptian, whom he supposed Paul to be, 
could not speak Greek. 


38. Art thou not then the Egyptian. This Egyptian “ was a sufficiently formidable . 
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38. Art thou not then the Egyptian, who before these days stirred up 
to sedition and led out into the wilderness the four thousand men of the 


Assassins ? 


_39- But Paul said, [am a Jew, of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean 
city: and I beseech thee, give me leave to speak unto the people. 


character, if we only reckon his follow- 
ers at four thousand desperadoes. Jo- 
sephus (Ant. XX. 8. 6) tells how he was 
one of many impostors of the time, and 
when Felix was governor came to Jeru- 
salem, gave himself out as a prophet, 
gathered the people to the Mount of 
Olives in number about thirty thou- 
sand, telling them that at his word the 
walls of Jerusalem would fall down, and 
they could then march into the city. 
Felix with the Roman soldiers went out 
against him. The impostor and a part 
of his adherents fled, but a very large 
number were killed and others taken 
prisoners.” — Cambridge Bible. “Who 
. . . led out into the wilderness. The 
wild country between Jerusalem and 
the Dead Sea, full of ravines, an ideal 
refuge for lawless men. The four thou- 
sand men of the Assassins? ‘“‘ Rather, 
‘the Sicarii,’ a fanatically patriotic 
party or secret society among the Jews 
in the period of unrest leading up to 
the revolt of A.p. 66. They were ‘Men 
of the Dagger’ (sica), who removed 
their opponents covertly.”’ — New Cen- 
tury Bible. 

39. But Paul said, Iam a Jew, of 
Tarsus in Cilicia. For an account of 
Tarsus see the lesson for July 3. A 
citizen of no mean city. ‘“‘ Paul might 
well be proud of Tarsus, for it was a 
great and beautiful city four centuries 
before the Christian era, and it was at 
the time when Paul lived there the 
principal university city of Asia Minor.” 
— Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. “ There is 
a just pride which every man ought to 
have in his own locality. ‘ Imagine, if 
you can,’ says a writer, ‘ that the axis 
of the earth projects from the centre of 
your village square.’ Believe, if you 
can, that God has set your feet in a 
large place. Believe that he has given 
you the sweetest bit of mould to stand 
upon in all the earth. Believe that 
the light of the divine Presence shines 
in the very dwelling where you are, 
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1. Thirteen trumpet-mouthed money boxes on either 
side of the Court of the Women. 
2. Shushan Gate, the still existing Golden Gate. 
3. Gate with bridge across the Tyropean Valley to the 
street that led across the city to Jaffa Gate. 
. Gates of the commercial suburb. 
. Holy of Holies, containing the ark of the covenant. 
. Sanctuary, or Holy Place, containing candlestick, 
table, and altar of incense. 
7. The porch. 
8. The slaughter house for sacrifices. 
g. The Soreg, or wall, shutting off all the Gentiles. 
ro. Council chamber of the Sanhedrin. 
rz. Gate Beautiful. 
12. Steps to the Castle, and a portico, the scene of St. 
Paul’s speech. 


Dn 


and upon the very common task you are doing.” — Rev. E. W. Work, D.D. 
Illustration. The Romans so loved their city that they turned Roma into Amor, 


“love.” Compare the psalmist’s longing for Jerusalem, Ps. 137 : 5, 6, and Christ’s 
yearning over the Holy City, Matt. 23 : 37. ; 

I beseech thee, give me leave to speak unto the people. We are to imagine the 
scene — Paul and the chief captain high up on the stairs, above the tumult, and the 
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4o. And when he had given him leave, Paul, standing on the stairs, 
beckoned with the hand unto the people; and when there was made a 
great silence, he spake unto them in the Hebrew language, saying, 

Acts 22:1. Brethren and fathers, hear ye the defence which I now 
make unto you. 


stairway below still blocked with soldiers who were stolidly holding back the strug- 
gling and shouting mob. ‘ ; ; 

40. And when he had given him leave. He was evidently impressed by Paul’s 
bearing, and the cultured Greek which he used. Paul . . . beckoned with the hand 
unto the people. A gesture for silence, made perhaps with the hand still bound with 
chains. It seems to have been a gesture characteristic with Paul (Acts 26: 1). 
And when there was made a great silence. They were moved by sudden curiosity, 
and were caught by Paul’s gesture and perhaps by something commanding in bear- 
ing and countenance. ‘‘ An Oriental mob is less persistent than those of the western 
world.’”’ — Cambridge Bible. He spake unto them in the Hebrew language. Not 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament, but in Aramaic, the common dialect of Palestine 
which Christ spoke. 

Acts 22:1. Brethren and fathers. A courteous and conciliatory address. Hear 
ye the defence which I now make unto you. “ Standing on the castle-stairs for his 
pulpit, Paul snatched an occasion for his Master out of the very teeth of this ferocious, 
persecuting Judaism, and opened the whole doctrine of his ministry.”” — Bishop F. D. 
Huntington. te 4 

This notable speech was in three sections: (1) it asserted emphatically Paul’s 
Jewish training and sympathies ; (2) it passed on to explain how Saul the persecutor 
was transformed into Paul the Christian missionary ; (3) it asserted that Christ 
himself had bidden him take up his special mission to the Gentiles, which was so 
criticised by the Jews. 

“The speech affords a striking illustration of the Pauline tact: 1. The use of 
Aramaic immediately marked him out as one of themselves. 2. The appeal to kin- 
ship, ‘ Brethren and fathers.’ 3. The compliment to the zeal of his audience (Acts 
22:3). 4. The reference to Ananias (Acts 22:12), and the emphasis laid on his 
reputation among the Jews. 5. He carefully avoids the use of terms that would 
cause unnecessary offence, never speaks of Christ, and, on the other hand, intro- 
duces conceptions which would appeal to a Jewish audience, such as ‘ the Righteous 
One’ and ‘ the Way.’ 6. He defends the refusal of the Jews to receive his message, 
because of their knowledge of his former life in Judaism. 7. He defers all mention 
of the crucial question, his mission to the Gentiles, until its introduction can no 
longer be avoided.’ — Rev. Maurice Jones. 

III. PAUL DIVIDES THE COUNCIL, Acts 22: 22—23:10. Paul’s mention 
of his apostleship to the Gentiles was the spark that produced the explosion. With 
the hated word, “‘ Gentiles,” the crowd burst into a roar of rage, yelled wildly, tossed 
their garments, threw dust into the air in lieu of stones, and screamed for Paul’s life. 
The tribune was annoyed ; he had expected Paul to quiet the uproar, and here it 
was worse than ever. What had the prisoner been saying in his outlandish Aramaic ? 
Lysias would discover by torture, so he roughly commanded Paul to be brought 
inside the tower and examined by scourging. The apostle, however, felt as if his 
nation had cast him off, and as his back was bared for the blow he did what he had 
never done before, he claimed his Roman citizenship. It was death to make this 
claim without right, and it won instant attention. Lysias was alarmed, for “ if 
Paul was a Roman, the tribune had twice broken the law, for he had bound him, and, 
in contravention of an express degree of Augustus, had given orders to begin his 


examination by putting him to the torture.”’ — Farrar. 

But Paul’s appearance showed that he was poor ; Lysias had paid large sums to 
become a Claudius ; how is this? ‘“‘ But I was born a Roman,” Paul answered 
quietly. 


Still perplexed and anxious, eager to get to the root of the matter and prevent 
further outbursts, Lysias had the chief priest summon next day a meeting of the 
highest Jewish court, the Sanhedrin. 

The high priest who presided over this tribunal was Ananias the son of Nebedceus, 
a worldly Sadducee of a most despicable character. When Paul began his defence 
with the word “ Brethren ” instead of ‘‘ Fathers ”’ (for he had himself been a member 
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of the Sanhedrin), and went on to say that his life had been a blameless on 

of Ananias certainly had not been), the angry high priest burst out mat fe flea 
and venomous order that Paul should be smitten on the mouth. “ God shall smite 
thee, thou white-washed wall!’’ Paul indignantly answered, displaying the same 
righteous wrath that Christ himself showed on several occasions. But he was quick 
to apologize when told that he had been addressing the high priest, for he revered 
the office though it was held for the moment by a shameful man. We must remember 
that Paul’s bleared vision kept him from seeing any one clearly, and also that the 
high priests were constantly changing and were so insignificant in those days that 
he, a stranger in Jerusalem, may not have inquired who was holding the office. 

Undisturbed, then, Paul seems to have gone on with an account of his conversion 
to Christianity, not given here because Luke had just recorded a similar statement 
on the castle stairs, but referred to in verse 9. He knew, however, that he would 
get no justice from the prejudiced Sanhedrin, and though “ to die for his Master 
was a finale to which he looked forward with the greatest equanimity, to be sacrificed 
to the personal hatred and fanaticism of his fellow-countrymen was not in accordance 
with his idea of what was fitting.” — Maurice Jones. Therefore with one of those 
deft oratorical turns of which he was master, Paul proclaimed himself a Pharisee 
and said that the hostility of his enemies arose from his belief in the Pharisees’ doc- 
trine of the resurrection from the dead. Instantly the Sadducees, who did not 
believe in any resurrection, began a hot dispute with the Pharisees, as Paul knew 
they would, and 
Claudius Lysias had 
to save his prisoner : 
from being torn in ay 
pieces among them 
by withdrawing him 
again to the protec- 
tion of the castle. 
The entire episode J 
is an illustration of SP MUILE 
Paul’s shrewdness, Ne 
his ability to judge Qi: 
men, and to com- iS 
mand situations. 

IV. PAUL RES- y, 
CUED FROM THE ey 
PLOTTERS, Acts 
23: 71-24. * How 
timely and precious 
was the Saviour’s 
revelation to Paul 
the following night! 
As his heart was 
sinking amid the 
solitude of his cell, 
and he was begin-\ = 
ning to think that 
perhaps the predic- 
tions of Agabus and The Prophecy of Agabus. 


others were about 
to be fulfilled, he suddenly became aware of the presence of his Lord. Do not trust 


in your own understanding ; let your Master steer your course ; and remember that 
in the darkest hour, as in the brightest, he is beside you.” — F. B. Meyer. “ Be of 
good cheer, Paul!” How often had Christ said such heartening words when in the 
flesh! ‘‘ The divine message assured him that he should live ; it testified of Christ’s 
approbation of his past, and promised him that, in recompense for that past, he 
should have wider work to do. So he passed to the unknown future quietly, and 
went on his way with the Master by his side.”. — Alexander Maclaren. 

“ Jerusalem was now within a few years of her destruction ; here was the last of 
her inspired and prophetic sons come to visit her for the last time, with boundless 
love to her in his heart ; but she would have murdered him, and only the shields of 


the Gentiles saved him from her fury.’’ — James Stalker. 
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More than forty fanatical Jews, probably belonging to the party known as Zealots, 
took a vow that they would not eat or drink till they had killed Paul ; so that they 
must do the deed speedily. They readily obtained the aid of the Sadducees in the 
Sanhedrin, and it was arranged that the tribune Lysias shculd be asked to send Paul for 
further examination before a secret meeting of the Jews’ supreme council. ‘‘ You will 
not get into trouble,” said the Zealots, ‘‘ for Paul shall not reach your meeting alive.”’ 

How little we really know of Paul’s affairs is indicated by the mention here of 
Paul’s sister and her son ; nowhere else is a word said about Paul’s family. We 
do not know how Paul’s nephew came to be in Jerusalem ; perhaps to attend the 
feast of Pentecost. We do not know, either, whether he was a Christian or how 
he learned of the plot against Paul. 

At any rate, he was a young man of action, for he took the news directly to Paul, 
who had a centurion conduct him to Colonel Lysias. The tribune kindly grasped the 
hand of the agitated 
youth, and led him to 
a place of privacy. He 
listened gravely to what 
Paul’s nephew had to 
say, and cautioned him 
to maintain absolute 
secrecy regarding the 
matter, lest the Jews, 
learning that their plot 
was known, should adopt 
different tactics. Then 
he sent Paul to Cesa- 
rea, the seat of the 
Roman government, 
about seventy miles 
distant, securing his 
safety by the heavy 
guard of 470 — infantry, 
cavalry, and spearmen, 

Ruins of Ceesarea, under the command of 

once a great Roman seaport and capital. two centurions. By the 

escort he sent an ex- 

planatory letter to Governor [Telix, stating that he had found no reason for execut- 

ing Paul or even for imprisoning him, but sent him to Felix for safety, and to in- 

sure a fair trial. Thus, through the violence of his enemies and the bold and prompt 

action of his nephew, Paul was on his way under Roman escort to the capital of she 

world, the goal of his longings. He was carrying to Rome the precious truths to 
which that proud city was at length to yield in humble and glad obedience. 


LESSON VII (20). — November 13. 
PAUL BEFORE THE ROMAN GOVERNOR. — Acts 23 : 25—24: 27. 


PRINT Acts 24: 10-27, 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Herein / also exercise myself to have a conscience void of 
offence toward God and men always. — Acts 24:16. 


Devotional Reading: Psalm 62: 5-12. 
Reference Material: Luke 12: 4-12. 
Primary Topic: Wuy Paut Was Nor Arrarp. 
Lesson Material: Acts 24: 10-16. 
Memory Verse: What time I am afraid, I will put my trust in thee. Psalm 
SO.253% 
Junior Topic: THe Srcret or PAvuL’s CouRAGE. 
Lesson Material: Acts 24: 10-23. 
Memory Verse: Psalm 118: 6. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: DrreNck BEFORE A ROMAN GOVERNOR. 
Lesson Material: Acts 24: 10-10, 22-27. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Pautr’s DEFENCE BEFORE FELIX, 
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PAUL BEFORE THE ROMAN GOVERNOR. 


INCTS 23) 25 ——2 Am. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. | Five Last Things. Beard’s The Soul’s Way to God. 


The Younger Classes make this lesson 
a little study in courage and conscience. 
Paul was not afraid to plead his cause 
before Governor Felix because he had a 
good conscience ; and he had a good 
conscience because he always tried to do 
what Christ wanted him to do. After 
the lesson story has been told, get the 
children to talk of the things of which 
they are afraid, and try to make them 
see that if God is on their side they need 
not fear anything. Picture also the false 
charges made by Tertullus, and get the 
children to talk of the false charges 
sometimes brought against other children 
whom they have known. Try to make 
them see the wickedness of all falsehoods. 

The Older Classes will study the 
lesson as illustrating three types of 
character: that of the false pleader, 
that of the truth-speaker, and that of 
the crafty, procrastinating, and unjust 
judge. Each of us is sometimes tempted 
to be a Tertullus or a Felix. Each of 
us may be a Paul. Apply the lesson 
to our law courts (lawyers, jury, and 
judge), to our social life (gossip and 
slander, the forming of correct judg- 
ments about our fellows), and our re- 
ligious life (what a good conscience is 
and how to get one, the secret of Chris- 
tian courage, the judgment to come, 
putting off the Christian decision). You 
may write these themes on slips of 
paper and have them drawn, each person 
drawing a theme to develop it when the 
time comes. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Watkinson’s The Education of the Heart. Mc- 
Hardy’s The Higher Powers of the Soul. Spencer’s 


Talmage’s Sermons, Third Series. Spurgeon’s Ser- 
mons, Vols. Il and IV. Knox Little’s The Journey 
of Life and Manchester Sermons. Morrison’s The 
Footsteps of the Flock. Saurin in The World’s Great 
Sermons, Vol. III. Maclaren’s Expositions. Trench’s 
Westminster and Other Sermons. Henry Martyn’s 
Sermons. Charles Kingsley’s Discipline. Vaughar’s 
Plain Words on Christian Living. Bush’s The Evi- 
dence of Faith. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — a.p. 58 (Hastings). 
Place. — Cesarea, in the palace of 
Felix. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION 


Bible references to Ceesarea. 

False pleaders like Tertullus. 

Bible teachings on conscience. 
Paul’s emphasis on the resurrection. 
The character of Felix. 

Paul as a personal worker. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: Paul’s Defence before 


Felix. 
I. Terturtus’s FALSE CHARGE, Acts 
DES DSL SO 


Lysias’s letter. 
Safe in Caesarea. 
The crafty Tertullus. 


I PaAvuL’s;s Maniy Reery, Acts 24°: 
TOs Zits 
Hope toward God. 


A clear conscience. 
Belief in the resurrection. 


III. Tur PROCRASTINATION OF FELIX, 


ICUS. DAS DOP) 
Paul’s reasoning. 


Felix’s terror. 
““A convenient season.” 


TI. TERTULLUS’S FALSE CHARGE, Acts 23: 


25—24:9. The prompt Lysias, 


acting immediately when informed of the plot against Paul, sent him away the same 


night with a strong 
escort of 470 soldiers 
— infantry, cavalry, 
and spearmen. They 
made a long, swift 
march that night 
and the next morn- 
ing reached Anti- 


patris, forty-two 


miles from Je-usalem 
and twenty-six from 


Cesarea. This city, 
in the beautiful val- 
ley of Sharon, was 
rebuilt by Herod the 
Great, who named 
it in honor of his 
father, Antipater. 


From a photograph by Bontils. 


Caesarea, 


Ruins of prison where St. Paul was confined for two years. 


Near it the remains of a Roman road have been found. 
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1o. And when the governor had beckoned unto him to speak, Paul 
answered, , 

Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many years a judge unto 
this nation, I cheerfully make my defence: 


Antipatris was so far from Jerusalem that the seventy horsemen were thought 
to be a sufficient escort, so that the rest of the soldiers were sent back. 

Ceesarea, to which Paul was now brought and in which he was to remain a prisoner 
for two years, was an important city situated at the extreme north of the plain of 
Sharon on the Mediterranean coast northwest of Jerusalem. Under the Roman rule 
it was the chief city of Palestine. It was called Czesarea Sebaste (Greek for Augustus) 
in honor of the Emperor Augustus Cesar. Here Cornelius lived, whom Peter visited 
though he was a Roman centurion. The city was also the home of Philip the evan- 
gelist. Paul doubtless had many friends in the city. 

The Roman governor of Palestine at this time was Felix, who was appointed 
procurator of Judea in A.D. 53 (or 52) by the Emperor Claudius at the prompting 
of the emperor’s favorite freedman, Pallas, the brother of Felix. The wife of Felix 
was Drusilla, daughter of Herod Agrippa I. ‘“‘ The character of Felix, as gathered 
both from Roman and Jewish historians, is that of a mean, profligate, and cruel ruler, 
and even the troublous times in which he lived are not sufficient to excuse the severity 
of his conduct.”” — Cambridge Bible. When Nero appointed Festus in his stead, 
the Jews of Cesarea laid accusations against him before Nero; but Pallas was still 
influential and saved his brother from the fate he so richly deserved. 

On learning that Paul was from Cilicia, which was at that time under the rule of 
Felix, the governor promptly said that he would give the case a hearing as soon as 
the accusers came from Jerusalem, as promised in the letter of Colonel Lysias. In 
the meantime Paul was kept in Felix’s own palace, a residence built by Herod for 
himself. 

Five days after Paul’s arrival at Czsarea (or perhaps five days after Paul’s de- 
parture from Jerusalem), Ananias the high priest, whom Paul had called a “ whited 
wall ”’ (Acts 23: 3) arrived from Jerusalem, accompanied by a party of elders from 
the Sanhedrin, and by a hired advocate named Tertullus. 

This Tertullus, if we may judge from his name (formed from the Latin Tertius, or 
“Third ”?) was a Roman lawyer, able to make a shrewd plea before a Roman official. 
This orator, when summoned to address the court, began by praising the only thing 
in Felix’s administration that could be praised, his stern repression of disorders. 
‘“‘ By severity he had put down false Messiahs, and the partisans of an Egyptian 
magician, as well as riots in Cesarea and Jerusalem,” being strict to repress other 
plundering so that more might be left for himself to steal. 

Adding many other honied words, Tertullus made a great show of business-like 
brevity, and got right down to the case. He brought against Paul the one charge 
that would have weight with a Roman judge, that of sedition. ‘‘ We have found,” 
he said, irmplying painstaking investigation, “that this fellow has been stirring up 
trouble all through the Roman empire.’”’ Doubtless Tertullus went on to give 
details of the disorders connected with Paul’s work in Philippi, Corinth, Ephesus, 
Lystra, and elsewhere, as well as the riot in Jerusalem. 

This was the chief charge, but Tertullus had to speak of the immediate circum- 
stances of Paul’s arrest, and here also he distorted the facts. He represented Paul 
as a polluter of the sacred temple, and the Jews as engaged in trying Paul according 
to the orderly course of their own law, when Lysias had burst in upon them and 
snatched the accused out of their hands with great violence. Tertullus dared to 
refer Felix to Lysias himself for confirmation —a safe reference, since Lysias was 
far away in Jerusalem. It was just the kind of speech, false and crafty, which a 
hired and unscrupulous lawyer might have been expected to make ; and of course 
the Jews backed him up with their testimony, for they had told him what to say. 

Il. PAUL’S MANLY REPLY, Acts 24: 10-21. 10. And when the governor. 
This procurator of Juda was Antonius Felix, who was appointed governor in A.D. 52, 
or early in 53. Had beckoned unto him to speak. The Greek implies that the ges- 
ture was a nod. Paul answered. His speech was a direct and conclusive reply to 
the charges made by Tertullus. Forasmuch as I know. Observe the manly sim- 
plicity and straightforward honesty of Paul’s introduction, contrasted with the ful- 
some flattery with which Tertullus sought to win favor for his plea. That thou hast 
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11. Seeing that thou canst take knowledge that it is not more than 
twelve days since I went up to worship at Jerusalem: 

12. And neither in the temple did they find me disputing with any man 
or stirring up a crowd, nor in the synagogues, nor in the city. 

13. Neither can they prove to thee the things whereof they now accuse 
me. 
14. But this I confess unto thee, that after the Way which they call a 
sect, so serve I the God of our fathers, believing all things which are ac- 
cording to the law, and which are written in the prophets; 

15. Having hope toward God, which these also themselves look for, 
that there shall be a resurrection both of the just and unjust. 


been of many years a judge unto this nation. Felix had been procurator between 
five and six years, but there are indications that he had been a judge in Cesarea 
before he was made procurator. I cheerfully make my defence. Paul was fortunate 
in speaking before a ruler of experience, who had considerable knowledge of Jewish 
affairs. 

11. Seeing that thou canst take knowledge. Telix could easily discover the 
truth about what had taken place so recently. That it is not more than twelve days. 
During those twelve days Paul had arrived in Jerusalem, had his interview with 
James, had stayed perhaps five days in the temple fulfilling his vow, been seized by 
the mob, arrested by the Romans, tried before the Sanhedrin, taken to Cesarea, and 
kept several days in the governor’s palace awaiting his accusers. Crowded twelve 
days! Since I went up to worship at Jerusalem. The verb used here for ‘ wor- 
ship ” expresses the most profound adoration. Since Paul had gone to Jerusalem 
in that spirit, would he be likely to profane the temple ? 

12. And neither in the temple did they find me disputing with any man. Dis- 
cussions often start quarrels and quarrels start public disturbances ; Paul had entered 
into no discussions. Or stirring up a crowd. It was the Jews, Paul’s accusers, who 
had stirred up the crowd. Nor in the synagogues, where opportunity for discussions 
was given. Norinthecity. Paul denied that he had stirred up trouble in the only 
three places where he could have done so, — the temple, the synagogues, and on the 
streets of Jerusalem. : 

13. Neither can they prove to thee the things whereof they now accuse me. 
The burden of legal proof — and not mere assertions, however often repeated — lay 
on the accusers. 

14. But this I confess unto thee. Paul’s speech gained in effectiveness by this 
admission, which pointed out the nearest approach to truth in the speech of Tertullus. 
That after the Way which they call a sect. The Greek word translated “sect ”’ has 
been taken over into English in our word “ heresy.’? ‘Tertullus had just called the 
Nazarenes ‘‘a sect,” that is, a body of believers which had parted from the main 
body. But the Christians were not a sect ; they fulfilled Judaism, added to it, 
enlarged it, rather than cut off fromit. So serveI the God of our fathers. ‘“ Serve ” 
is a Greek verb implying a recognized duty. Paul, like all the other Jews, continued 
his allegiance to Jehovah. Indeed, he had far more reason than they for honoring 
him, knowing so much more of his love for the world. Believing all things which 
are according to thelaw. Paul, like any Jew, held to the Mosaic law, the Pentateuch. 
He based upon it some of his most powerful arguments for Christianity. And which 
are written in the prophets. “‘ The prophets ” was understood by the Jews to in- 
clude all the rest of the Bible following the Pentateuch, though sometimes they 
added a third division, ‘‘ the psalms,”’ which were the poetical books. 

‘15. Having hope toward God. A hope resting on God’s promises and looking 
confidently to God for the fulfilment of those promises. Which these also themselves 
look for.’ Not the Sadducees of the delegation from Jerusalem, who did not believe 
in immortality, but the great body of the Jews. Paul may have recognized some 
Pharisees in the company, and, as before (Acts 23: 6, 7), he would get them on his 
side. That there shall be a resurrection both of the just and unjust. The great 
Messianic faith of the Jewish race involved a resurrection and a judgment between 
the just and the unjust, the former to enter into a state of eternal bliss, the latter 
to be plunged into endless woe. This faith was proved by the resurrection of Christ. 
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16. Herein I also exercise myself to have a conscience void of offence 
toward God and men always. 

17. Now after some years I came to bring alms to my nation, and offer- 
ings: 

"8. Amidst which they found me purified in the temple, with no crowd, 
nor yet with tumult: but ¢here were certain Jews from Asia — 

19. Who ought to have been here before thee, and to make accusation, 
if they had aught against me. 

20. Or else let these men themselves say what wrong-doing they found 
when I stood before the council, 


“ St. Paul was willing to stake everything on the certainty of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion, and the consequent certainty of ours based on his.”’ — Rev. J. A. Spencer, S.T.D. 

16. Herein (that is, in this belief) I also exercise myself. The verb is found no- 
where else in the New Testament. “‘It is the term applied to the training of an 
athlete. It expresses that long course of discipline by which alone a man could be 
prepared for a gymnastic feat.”” — Dean C. J. Vaughan. 

Illustration. ‘‘ Swiss watchmakers have devised a phosphorescent preparation 
for dials, by means of which the faces of watches are illuminated in darkness and 
become visible at the ordinary distance ; every few days, however, the watch must 
be exposed to sunlight, or the phosphorescence fails and the time can no longer be 
ascertained in the darkness. So conscience is an illuminated dial to be eagerly 
scanned in dark and perplexing days ; but it gives clear and true direction only while 
it is often shone upon by the light of heaven.” — Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D.D. 

To have a conscience void of offence. That is what Paul had asserted comfidently 
before the Sanhedrin (Acts 23: 1). However his enemies might accuse him, his own 
censcience was on his side. 


“Yet still there whispers the small voice within, 
Heard through Gain’s silence, and o’er Glory’s din. 
Whatever creed be taught, or land be trod, 

Man’s conscience is the oracle of God.” — Byron. 


Illustration. Ships often suffer shipwreck, not because they are not fitted out 
with a good compass, but because some metal about the ship draws the compass 
aside ;. therefore the captain has often to test his compass by the sun and stars. 
“So it is our part also, now and again, to bring out our New Testament, and, hold- 
ing that up in the light of serious thought, take our bearings, and find out whether 
our conscience is still pointing true to Christ.’”? — Rev. George McHardy, D.D. 

Toward God and men always. Paul’s conscientiousness had to do not only with 
the Godward side of his religion but with the manward side, his common daily rela- 
tions with his fellows. 

17. Now after some years. It was four or five years since Paul had last visited 
Jerusalem, at the close of his second missionary journey. I came to bring alms to 
my nation, and offerings. The alms were the gifts collected in Macedonia and 
Achaia for the poor of Jerusalem. The offerings were connected with the fulfilment 
of Paul’s vowin the temple. Paul would hardly be likely, coming on such an errand, 
to wantonly offend his nation and profane the temple. 

18. Amidst which (the ceremonies connected with his vow) they found me purified 
in the temple. He had abstained from all things forbidden Nazirites ; he was living 
in obedience to the Jewish law. With no crowd, nor yet with tumult. So that the 
charge of sedition fell to the ground. But there were certain Jews from Asia. Paul 
had in mind the Asiatic Jews, perhaps from Ephesus, who had really made the 
tumult. He was on the point of charging them with that act, but stopped short ; 
for what would be the use of a counter-charge ? Also ‘“‘ he checks himself with a 
fine sense of justice. He will say nothing about absent men.’”’ — Alexander Maclaren. 

19. Who ought to have been here before thee. Paul contents himself with the 
obviously just complaint, that the original accusers were not present. Probably, 
the feast being ended, they were by this time on their way home. And to make 
accusation, if they had aught against me. These Jews were typical of all slanderers, 
setting the mischief going, but avoiding open responsibility for their falsehoods. 

20, Or else let these men fhemselves. Ananias and the Sadducees with him. 
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21. Exeept it be for this one voice, that I cried standing among them, 
Touching the resurrection of the dead I am called in question before you 
this day. 

22. But Felix, having more exact knowledge concerning the Way, de- 
ferred them, saying, When Lysias the chief captain shall come down, I 
will determine your matter. 


Say what wrong-doing they found when I stood before the council. Paul’s defence 
of himself before the Sanhedrin made by permission of Colonel Lysias. 

21. Except it be for this one voice. Paul refers to his statement that he made 
with raised voice (Acts 23: 6) before the Sanhedsin —— the only act or word of his 
which could by any stretch of the imagination be called an incitement to a tumult. 
That I cried standing among them. Paul was alone, and they were many. If 
there was tumult, it was due to the many and not the one. Touching the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Regarding my belief in the doctrine which you Saddueees do not 
hold but which all other Jews do hold. I am called in question before you this day. 
Paul wanted Felix to see clearly that the opposition to him was not because he was 
disloyal to Rome, but because he opposed the unbelief of the Sadducees ; they were 
his enemies on doctrinal and not political grounds, as Felix was sharp enough to 
understand. 

BELIEF IN THE RESURRECTION. “If this throat is to warble forever with songs 
of glory, let not words of lust defile it ; if these eyes are to see the King in his beauty, 
ever let this be your prayer: ‘ Turn off my eyes from beholding vanities’; if these 
hands are to hold a palm-branch, oh, let them never 
take a bribe, let them never seek after evil ; if 
these feet are to walk the golden streets, let them 
not be swift after mischief ; if this tongue is for- 
ever to talk of all He said and did, ah ! let it not 
utter light and frothy things ; and if this heart is 
to pulsate forever with bliss, I beseech you let it 
not wander after evil.”” — C. H. Spurgeon. 

III. THE PROCRASTINATION OF FELIX, 
Acts 24: 22-27. ‘“‘ There are few scenes, even in 
Holy Scripture, more dramatic at once from the 
depth of their meaning, and externally, at the 
same time, from their startling simplicity, than the 
event recorded in these verses.”’ — Canon W. J. 
Knox Little. 

22. But Felix, having more exact knowledge 
concerning the Way. That is, a more exact know- 
ledge than the charge made by Tertullus and the 
Jews would seem to expect ; or, the comparative 
degree may mean only “ having a fairly exact 
knowledge.’ His Jewish wife was doubtless partly 
responsible for this insight into Jewish affairs. De- 
ferred them. ‘ This, at least, was to the credit 
of the governor. The popular thing would have 
been to gratify the leaders of the Jewish state and 
condemn Paul.” — Prof. George H. Gilbert. Say- 
ing, When Lysias the chief captain shall come 
down. He had not written of his intention to go 
to Cesarea, but doubtless he often visited the cap- 
ital city of Palestine. I will determine your 
matter. We are not told whether Lysias ever 
made the visit, or on what grounds Felix kept 
Paul a prisoner. Duruy. 

23. And he gave order to the centurion. A Centurion, Eleventh Legion. 

The captain of one hundred soldiers who had 

Paul in his charge. That he should be kept in charge. If Felix had been 
a just man, he would have released Paul, since no case had been made out against 
him. And should have indulgence. Felix was evidently kindly disposed toward 
Paul for some reason, And not to forbid any of his friends. Paul’s immediate 
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23. And he gave order to the centurion that he should be kept in charge, 
and should have indulgence ; and not to forbid any of his friends to minister 
unto him. ate 

24. But after certain days, Felix came with Drusilla, his wife, who was a 
Jewess, and sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus. 

25. And as he reasoned of righteousness, and self-control, and the judg- 
ment to come, Felix was terrified, and answered, Go thy way for this time; 
and when I have a convenient season, I will call thee unto me. 


followers, Timothy, Luke, Silas, would be included, perhaps Barnabas and Mark, 
and certainly the Christians who lived in Cesarea. To minister unto him. This 
included permission to bring him food, books, letters, writing material, clothing, etc. 
Thus he could correspond with the churches he had founded, and even extend his 
influence, as he did from his Roman prison. Doubtless it was at this time that 
Luke made most of his notes for the Acts, and perhaps it was during these two years 
that he gathered the material for his Gospel. 

24. But after certain days. Felix did not always live at Caesarea, and these words 
point to one of his absences. Felix came with Drusilla, his wife. This Drusilla was 
the youngest daughter of Herod Agrippa I, one of her sisters being Bernice (Acts 25 : 
13), who married her own brother (therefore the brother of Drusilla), Agrippa II. 
Drusilla had been the wife of Azizus, King of Emesa, a small Syrian state, but Felix 
had drawn her away from him. She was very beautiful but very wicked, and came 
to a terrible end, being overwhelmed by ashes and scoriz in an eruption of Vesuvius. 
Who was a Jewess. She was only six years old when the tragic death of her father 
occurred (Acts 12: 23), but she may have heard of the martyrdom of James and the 
imprisonment of Peter, and may have thought that her father’s sudden death was 
to punish him for what he had done to the Christians. She was at this time only 
about eighteen. And sent for Paul, who was easily brought before Felix, as he was 
kept in the governor’s palace (Acts 23:35). And heard him concerning the faith 
in Christ Jesus. Faith, that is, that Jesus was the Christ, the long-expected Messiah, 
the Son of God and Saviour of the world. 

25. And as he reasoned of righteousness. The faith which Paul preached was 
not empty philosophy, which would have suited Felix finely, but required the fruit 
of righteousness, and Felix was anything but righteous. ‘‘ He was a promise-breaker, 
and had procured the murder of the high-priest Jonathan.’’ — Morrison. And self- 
control. The matter of Drusilla showed Felix to be a licentious man ; and though 
probably Paul did not, like John the Baptist, come out with an open charge of prof- 
ligacy, Felix would be quick to apply Paul’s stern preaching to his own conduct. 
And the judgment to come. Felix had been living as if death ended all, in absolute 
disregard of the coming judgment ; and Paul knew well how to paint the horrors of 
the eternal death which Felix was bringing upon himself by his godless life. ‘‘ Judg- 
ment — that was the very thought that haunted Felix, only it was the judgment of 
his emperor, not of his God.”’ — Rev. George H. Morrison, D.D. Alexander Maclaren 
preached two sermons, which he called “‘ Paul before Felix ’’ and “‘ Felix before Paul.” 
Now “ the judge is judged, the prisoner pronounces the doom.’ — Trench. ‘‘ The 
foundation of the Christian religion is not forms and ceremonies, nor fancies and 
feelings, but righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.”’ — Charles Kingsley. 
Felix was terrified. It was fear without repentance, however. If Felix had shown 
sorrow and remorse, Paul would have been quick to point him to Christ and to the 
atonement for all sin. Tacitus said that Felix had the soul of a slave and the power 


of a king. “ Unhappy Felix! The name meaning Happy, the man most un- 
happy !” — Trench. 

Illustration. “St. Jerome wished, concerning a preacher of his time, that the 
tears of his audience might compose'the eulogy of his sermons. We shall find in the 
tears of Felix occasion to applaud the eloquence of our apostle.”” — Jacques Saurin, 
the famous French preacher. 

Illustration. “ A young man came one night to our services, with pencil in hand, 


to caricature the whole scene, and make mirth of those who should express any 
anxiety about their souls ; but at the close I met him at the door, his face very 
white, tears running down his cheeks, as he said, ‘ Do you think there is any chance 
for me ?’””’ — T. DeWitt Talmage. : 
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26. He hoped withal that money would be given him of Paul: wherefore 
also he sent for him the oftener, and communed with him. 

27. But when two years were fulfilled, Felix was succeeded by Porcius 
Festus; and desiring to gain favor with the Jews, Felix left Paul in bonds. 


And answered, Go thy way for this time. That is the way with sin ; if the devil 
can only get us to say “ To-morrow I will repent and reform,” he is perfectly con- 
tent. His dupes may reform all they please — to-morrow. ‘ Had the future judg- 
ment been a chimera, whence proceeded the fears of Felix 2? If Paul had truth on 
his side, why did Felix send him away ? Such are the contradictions of the sinner.”’ 
— Jacques Saurin (1677-1730). And when I have a convenient season. “ Con- 
venient for what ? for his sins ? for his lusts ? If counsel is asked of them, when 
will the convenient time for them have arrived ? When will they consent to be 
dispossessed ? Oh, no; that was the ‘convenient season’; that was his day of 
visitation, if only he had known it.’’— Trench. ‘‘ Some one has said that to-day 
has two great enemies — the one is yesterday, the other is to-morrow.” — Rev. 
G. H. Morrison, D.D, Iwill call thee unto me. “TI will reform in future. But 
who has told me that I shall desire to be converted ? I will reformin future! But 
who has told me that I shall live to a future period ? ” — Saurin. 

26. He hoped withal that money would be given him of Paul. “ Felix must have 
had reason to believe that Paul was a man of importance or had funds at his disposal, 
before he would have hoped for a bribe worth his taking from a Jew of no especial 
rank. This was probably due to the way in which his friends ministered to him 
(verse 23). Perhaps he was aware that strangers from a distance visited this seem- 
ingly humble man (compare the flow to and fro during his imprisonment in Rome, 
implied in his later epistles, and the financial aid sent thither from Philippi at least, 
Phil. 4: 1o ff.).”” — New Century Bible. Wherefore also he sent for him the oftener. 
“ Though he communed with Paul often, he trembled only once. So he passed into 
the darkness.’’ — Alexander Maclaren. And communed with him. Not on re- 
ligious themes, we may be sure, but about his release, and hinting that he should 
give him a bribe for his freedom. 

27. But when two years were fulfilled. It is strange that Luke tells us so little 
about these two years, but we must remember that the Acts set out to be solely an 
account of the spread of Christianity (Acts 1:8). First Timothy may have been 
written during these two years of imprisonment, and some think that Paul wrote the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in this time. Felix was succeeded by Porcius Festus. 
“Festus, appointed by Nero, died in a.p. 62. According to the narrative of Acts, 
Festus compares favorably with his predecessor. He acted promptly in Paul’s case, 
and acted according to the law. Josephus says that he was a better man than his 
successor Albinus, but this is not very high praise.” — Prof. George H. Gilbert. And 
desiring to gain favor with the Jews. They were enraged against him, especially 
the Jews of Cesarea, and were all ready to prefer charges against him on his return 
to Rome. Felix left Paul in bonds. Thus taking from him the partial liberty he 
had enjoyed (verse 23). ‘ 

“A CoNVENIENT SEASON.” ‘“ Felix stands before us as a warning that a man 
may be convinced of his sin, and yet not converted to God ; that fear may have tor- 
ment, but only love a blessing ; that there is but one convenient time for conversion, 
and that is the present ; that each neglected opportunity, each stifled conviction, 
leaves the sinner in a worse, a more helpless condition than it found him.” — Trench. 

Illustration. Talmage tells of a white man and an Indian who became Christians, 
' but the white man was much longer than the Indian in struggling to the light. The 
Indian explained the difference by imagining a prince coming along and offering them 
eachacoat. The white man would see that his own coat was pretty good, and would 
hesitate, but the Indian would look at his old blanket and jump at the offer. 

Illustration. ‘‘ If you take a bit of phosphorus and put it upon a slip of wood and 
ignite the phosphorus, bright as the blaze is, there drops from it a white ash that 
coats the wood and makes it almost incombustible. And so when the flaming con- 
viction laid upon your hearts has burnt itself out, it has coated the heart, and it 
will be very difficult to kindle the light there again.”? — Alexander Maclaren. 

“Will you give the best of your time to Satan, and leave only the remnant to 
God? God has not dealt thus with you, who gave his beloved Son for you.” — 


Henry Martyn, the famous missionary. 
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LESSON VIII (21). — November 20. 


PAUL BEFORE THE KING. — Acts 25: 1—26: 32. 


PRINT Acts 26: 19-32. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—WNow hath Christ been raised from the dead, the first fruits of 
them that are asleep. — xz CoR. 15: 20. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. 27: 7-14. 
Reference Material: 1 Cor. 15. 
Primary Topic: Paut Tr1rzs How Hr Came To OBry JESUS. 
Lesson Material: Acts 26: 1-23. 
Memory Verse: I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision. Acts 26: 19. 
Junior Topic: PauLt Brrore Kinc AGRIPPA. 
Lesson Material: Acts 26: 19-31. 
Memory Verse: Acts 26: 19. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: An AppraL TO Ca#SAR. 
Lesson Material: Acts 25: 9-12; 26: 24-32. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Paur’s CouracEous TESTIMONY BEFORE A 
KING. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


The Primary Classes are assigned by SUBJECT: Paul Before a King. 
the Lesson Committee, a review of the] Paves Ci piare tenors a kecres 
story of Paul’s conversion, but they will INGiS De HS : 
be deeply interested in the dramatic ae a acres 
setting of the story, the glittering array ey crepPio iar = 
in the judgment hall, and Paul’s bravery| IH. Paut’s TRIAL BEFORE AGRIPPA, 
in speaking for Christ before a governor Acts 25 : 13-27. 
and a king. Urge the pupils to be as “What charge shall I bring?” 
bold in speaking for the truth before/ TIT. Tur Prea, Acts 26 : 1-23. 
their playmates and schoolmates. 

The Junior Classes will make this 
lesson fundamentally a study of courage 


Not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 
IV. Tue Examination, Acts 26: 24-20. 


— Paul’s courage as shown in this trial, “Believest thou the prophets?” 
and the courage which Christ expects| WV. Tur Verpict, Acts 26: 30-32. 
all Christians to show to-day. Get the Nothing worthy of death or bonds. 


pupils to tell of situa- 
tions that call for brav- 
ery, and show them 
where the bravery may 
be obtained. 

The Older Classes 
will be interested in 
studying Paul’s defence 
as an example of Paul’s 
oratorical ability and 
method. Every Chris- 
tian should seek to be 
eae to win men. 

ow did Paul do it? 
How may we do it ? 


THE LESSON IN ITS 
SETTING. 


Time.— Near the 
close of Paul’s two years 
as prisoner in Cesarea, A.D. 60 (Hastings). ) 

Place. — Cesarea, the Roman capital THE TEACHER'S LIBRARY. 
of the province of Judza, on the coast Canon Glazebrook’s Prospice. Gordon’s Revela- 


s / 5 tion and the Ideal. Bishop J. B. Lightfoot in Exposi- 
of the Mediterranean, northwest of tory Sermons on the New Testament. Matheson’s 


Jerusalem. Messages of Hope. Giesy’s The I Am’s of Christ. 
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NOVEMBER 20. 


PAUL BEFORE THE KING. 


ACTS 25 :)I——265:/ 32° 


Gunsaulus’s Paths to the City of God. Gould’s In 
What Life Consists. Beecher’s Sermons, Vol. I. 
Crosby’s Sermons. Wesley’s Sermons, No. 37. 
Morrison’s The Footsteps of the Flock. Huntington’s 
The Causes of the Soul.’ Trench’s Sermons New and 
Old. Morgan’s The Life of the Christian. Green- 
hough’s The Cross in Modern Life. Hastings’s Great 
Texts of the Bible. Miller’s Devotional Hours. Jones’s 
St. Paul the Orator. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The Herods. 

The relation of Caesarea to Jerusalem. 
Paul’s skill as an orator. 

Great judgment scenes of the Bible. 
Paul’s visions. 

Other visions in Bible history. 


I. PAUL’S TRIAL BEFORE FESTUS, Acts 25: 1-12. Porcius Festus, who was 
appointed by Emperor Nero to succeed Felix as governor (procurator) of Judea, was 
evidently a far better man than his predecessor. He did not keep Paul in prison, 
expecting a bribe for his release, but brought him promptly to trial ; and the trial 
was a fair one. 

Cesarea was his official residence, but Jerusalem was the capital of Palestine, and 
thither the new governor went soon after settling in Cesarea. Promptly Paul’s 
implacable enemies set their case before Festus, and requested that Paul should be 
tried at Jerusalem, intending (as Luke learned afterwards) to assassinate him on the 
two-days journey, just as they had plotted before. But Festus, probably seeing 
that they intended foul play, told them that he was at once to return to Cesarea, 
where Paul was confined, and they should go to Caesarea with him and there bear 
witness against Paul. 

There was nothing for Paul’s foes to do but to accede to the suggestion, and appear 
in Festus’s court when the governor returned to Caesarea. There they brought heavy 
charges against Paul, partly religious, 
partly political ; but they rested their 
case on their own unsupported state- f 
ments, which Paul opposed by a vigor- | 
ous denial. na, aan 

Then Festus, weakly complying with Hj) cir = 
the request of the Jews, asked Paul if 
he would go to Jerusalem and stand 
trial there. He might have ordered 
Paul to do so, but he was too just to 
do that ; moreover, he proposed to be 
present himself at the Sanhedrin trial. 
But Paul would not be caught again 
by the Sanhedrin. He was in a Ro- 
man court and he trusted Roman jus- 
tice. If there was any transfer of the 
case, he proposed that it should be 
taken to Rome, for the ferocious char- 
acter of Nero was not then known. 
Exercising therefore his right of ap- 
peal as a Roman citizen, he formally 
demanded to be heard by the Em- 
peror ; and Festus, after consulting his 


council, felt obliged to grant the re- fume WY, 
quest, though with words that showed arnt il 
a natural pique. Thus Paul escaped = lll 


once more from the bitter and un- 
scrupulous Sanhedrin party, and had 
promise of being taken to Rome, where for several years he had longed to go. 

Il. PAUL’S TRIAL BEFORE AGRIPPA, Acts 25: 13-27. Paul, however, was 
not to go to Rome without one more trial. This was before King Agrippa LJ, great- 
grandson of Herod the Great, son of Agrippa I, the Herod who killed James, im- 
prisoned Peter, and met a sudden and horrible death (Acts 12: 20-23)-) 9 lhe kingdom 
of Agrippa II lay mainly east and north of Palestine, Cesarea Philippi being its 
capital. He was a great friend of Rome, and came down at once to Cesarea to pay 
a complimentary visit to the new Roman governor of Judea. He brought with him 
his own sister, Bernice, with whom he was living in a relation which gave rise to much 
scandal. ; J ; : 

Agrippa had the reputation of being well informed in regard to Jewish affairs, 
and therefore Festus laid before him the perplexing case of Paul, describing his own 
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Roman Hall of Justice, 


Acts 25 : 1—26: 32. LESSON VIII. FourTH QUARTER. 


19. Wherefore, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
‘vision : 


part in the affair in a way to make it appear highly creditable. The king was politely 
interested in the matter, and expressed a wish to hear Paul speak, doubtless regard- 
ing it as a mild diversion. i ; ; 

On the next day, therefore, Agrippa and Bernice entered the governor’s council 
room with a pompous display of attendants and finery, and found there a distin- 
guished company brought together in their honor, — the leading men of Cesarea 
and the colonels of the various Roman regiments quartered there at the time. When 
the stage was thus set, Paul wasledin. He was in chains, and perhaps he was bound 
to a soldier. Festus then summed up the case succinctly, relating the persistent 
charges against Paul, none of which had been sustained, and the necessity, if the 
prisoner was to be sent to the Emperor in Rome, that some reasonable charge 
should be specified against him. Then Agrippa gave Paul permission to speak for 
himself. 

Ill. THE PLEA, Acts 26: 1-23. It was one of the most striking scenes in all 
history. ‘‘ There sat in mock majesty the freedman Festus, who, from being a slave, 
had risen by the basest arts to 
be the ruler of a Roman proy- 
ince —a man whom the whole 
conditions of his life had con- 
spired to render hard, 
selfish, unscrupulous, and 
commonplace. By his 
side was Agrippa, the 
shadowy prince of a petty 
Jewish state, the splendor 
of whose dress was only 
matched by his personal 
servility and _  insignifi- 
cance. Before them that 
shabby, blear-eyed pris- 
oner, bowed with the pre- 
mature age of hardship 
and suffering, was the 
man whom future ages 
were to recognize as be- 
yond all comparison the 
greatest man of his genera- 
tion. The very names of 
Agrippa the king and Festus 
the governor owe their pres- 
ervation merely to the fact 
that they once had the 
| j power to do an injustice to 
‘From an old print, Paul.’? — Canon Glazebrook. 

The court being ready, 
Paul stretched forth his manacled hand ina characteristic gesture (compare Acts 13 : 


16; 21:40), and began his famous defence. It started with a dignified and per- 
fectly sincere compliment to Agrippa on his familiarity with Jewish affairs, a com- 
pliment entirely different from the fulsome praise of Tertullus in addressing Gov- 
ernor Felix (Acts 24: 2,3). Thus, as always, Paul ‘“‘ made contact ” at the outset 
of his address. 

Then the apostle reviewed his life, — his education as a strict Pharisee, his bitter 
persecution of the Christians, his commission to Damascus, his wonderful conversion, 
and his new commission from the risen Messiah to go forth and proclaim alike to 
Jews and Gentiles the great salvation which Christ came to bring to men. 

19. Wherefore, O king Agrippa. Because of his glotious experience of conversion. 
I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision. By calling it a vision Paul does not 
mean that it was unreal ; it was a very real disclosure of heavenly things, and proved 
its reality by Paul’s blindness. The vision was not enough, however ; it would have 
been mere emptiness if obedience, action, had not followed. ‘‘ A man feeds on truth 
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Paul before Agrippa. 


NOVEMBER 20. PAUL BEFORE THE KING. ACTS 25 : I—26: 32. 


20. But declared both to them of Damascus first, and at Jerusalem, and 
throughout all the country of Judza, and also to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to God, doing works worthy of repentance. 


only by doing it. It never discloses its power until he risks his life with it.’ — Rev. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D. 

Illustration. “ In its reality and lasting effect, this appearance of the living Christ 
by the Damascus wayside takes rank with the remarkable vision accorded Isaiah in . 
his early manhood in the temple (Isa. 6: 1-8). By means of it he was ever after 
impelled to the prophetic function.” — Samuel H. Giesy. 

_ Illustration. “ The ends for which all men live are visions. Croesus of old and 
his type in our own time pursue a vision, the vision of wealth. Scaliger, Bentley, 
Sir William Hamilton, seek knowledge. Webster and Clay and Calhoun were caught 
by the vision of station. Cesar, Cromwell, and ‘Napoleon sought power. Judas 
and John, in utter contrast as they are in character, both live in vision. Paul stands 
preéminent among men of vision because his vision was heavenly and because of his 
unswerving and passionate pursuit of it to the last breath of life.”” — Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D.D. 

Illustration. When Nelson, the great admiral, was a young man of eighteen he 
was much depressed, fearing that he could never rise in his profession of seamanship. 
But one day a wonderful glow of patriotism came upon him, a flood of love for his 
country, and ever afterward he was a hero. He had seen his heavenly vision. — 
Condensed from Glazebrook. 

Illustration. ‘“‘ There is many a time, while making your voyage on the ocean of 
life, that a star shines out. It is visible only a moment ; but if you make haste you 
can catch an observation, and then you will know just where you are, and you can 
sail on with trust in God, and with the guidance of that silent monitor that points 
the invisible way. Then take these hours of vision, thank God for them, and use 
them.” — Henry Ward Beecher. 


“Not of the sunlight, Launch your vessel, 
Not of the moonlight, And crowd your canvas, 
Not of the starlight! And, ere it vanishes 
O young Mariner, Over the margin, 

Down to the haven, After it, follow it, 
Call your companions, Follow the Gleam.” 


— Tennyson's “Merlin and the Gleam.” 


20. But declared both to them of Damascus first. This preaching at Damascus 
was both before and after Paul’s retirement to Arabia. And at Jerusalem. At the 
time when Barnabas vouched for him to the other Christians (Acts 9: 26-29). And 
throughout all the country of Judea. Perhaps when Paul and Barnabas went from 
Antioch through Samaria and Judea to Jerusalem to attend the first conference of 
Christian leaders (Acts 15: 3, 4) ; or perhaps when Barnabas and Paul carried relief 
to the Jerusalem Christians from Antioch (Acts 11:30; 12:25). And also to the 
Gentiles. These few modest words sum up Paul’s great missionary labors in Cyprus, 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece. 

Illustration. ‘“ As the converted engineer began with the fireman, and the fireman 
with the brakeman, and the brakeman with the conductor, until the sacred flame 
shimmered and blazed along the whole flying train, so from that Damascus cradle of 
his new life Paul’s irrepressible passion for souls worked outward and onward until 
it reached the farthest accessible outpost of human sin and need in his own genera- 
tion.” — Rev. George H. Gould, D.D. 

That they should repent and turn to God. The first task of a Christian preacher 
and teacher is to arouse a consciousness of sin, an understanding of the need of God’s 
forgiveness. Then follows an understanding of the convert’s need of Christ. Doing 
works worthy of repentance, that is, deeds suitable to the repentance which they 
profess to feel. These include the confession of sin, the forsaking of sin, open al- 
legiance to Christ, and steady obedience to him. These works alone make repent- 


ance worth anything. 
“But, above all, the victory is most sure 
For him who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 
To yield entire submission to the law 
Of conscience — conscience reverenced and obeyed, 
As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, ey 
And his most perfect image in the world.” — Wordsworth, “The Excursion. 
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Acts 25 71—26 4 32. LESSON VIII. FourTH QUARTER. 


21. For this cause the Jews seized me in the temple, and assayed to kill 
me. ; 
22. Having therefore obtained the help that is from God, I stand unto 
this day testifying both to small and great, saying nothing but what the 
prophets and Moses did say should come ; 

23. How that the Christ must suffer, and how that he first by the resur- 
rection of the dead should proclaim light both to the people and to the 
Gentiles. 

24. And as he thus made his defence, Festus saith with a loud voice, Paul, 
thou art mad; thy much learning is turning thee mad. 


21. For this cause the Jews seized me in the temple. That is, because Paul 
preached Jesus Christ, that he was the Messiah, that he rose from the dead, and that 
he alone was the Saviour of sinful men ; also that he would save Gentiles as well as 
Jews. This teaching was offensive to the proud and self-righteous Jews. They 
were not sinners needing salvation, least of all salvation through a crucified carpenter 
of Nazareth! And their Messiah would not lower himself and them by taking 
thought for the dogs of Gentiles ! And assayed to kill me. Thus they themselves 
sought to defy the Roman law, which reserved the death penalty for Roman courts. 

22. Having therefore obtained the help that is from God. The Christ of his 
vision (verse 17) had promised Paul this all-efficient help. Nothing but divine help 
could have carried Paul through all these trials. I stand unto this day. These 
sturdy words remind us of Paul’s injunction to the Ephesians, ‘“‘ Having done all, 
stand!” (Eph. 6:13, 14.) Testifying both to small and great. Paul preached 
Christ as readily and earnestly to the slave Onesimus as then to Governor Festus 
and King Agrippa. Saying nothing but what the prophets and Moses did say should 
come. As was suitable in a plea before one well acquainted with the Jewish law 
and their Messianic hope, Paul at the very opening of his address (verses 6, 7) had 
declared that his teaching had been in strict accord with the religion of his people. 
This declaration he now repeats in closing. He was no innovator, no introducer of 
strange doctrines. 

23. How that the Christ must suffer. See 1 Cor. 15:3. ‘‘ It was the point in 
debate among the Jews whether a suffering Messiah was to be believed in. They 
believed in a triumphant Messiah, and the doctrine of his sufferings was an obstacle 


to their receiving him as Messiah.” — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. ‘‘ Christ crucified ”’ 
was “unto Jews a stumblingblock ” (1 Cor. 1: 23). And how that he first by the 
resurrection of the dead. See 1 Cor. 15: 4-8, 20, 23. ‘‘ Our Lord’s resurrection 


is the pledge to us that in body as well as soul we shall triumph over death.’? — 
Howard Crosby. Should proclaim light. Not only the light of the truth of im- 
mortality, but in Christ “all the Old Testament prophecies of the blessings of light 
and life, to Jew and Gentile alike, were to be fulfilled. Compare Isa. 49:6; Acts 
13:47; Isa. 9:1, 2; 60: 1. — Expositor’s Greek Testament. Both to the people 
and to the Gentiles. Compare the conclusion of Luke’s Gospel, Luke 24 : 44-47. 

IV. THE EXAMINATION, Acts 26: 24-29. Thus far Paul had spoken, for 
how long we do not know ; but here came a rude interruption, introducing an ex- 
ens of the prisoner which may have been far more extended than is reported 

ere. 

24. And as he thus made his defence. While he was thus speaking. Festus 
saith with a loud voice. He spoke loudly because he was interrupting Paul and also 
because he was excited. Paul, thou art mad. Festus knew of Paul’s belief in 
Christ’s resurrection and Messiahship (Acts 25: 19), but he was struck anew with 
Paul’s earnestness in expressing his belief, or with what he thought his fanaticism in 
insisting upon it when otherwise he might gain his freedom. Thus also every sincere 
Christian who follows out Christ’s teachings to the limit is liable to be called insane 
by worldlings. ‘So say all men who know not God, of all that are of Paul’s re- 
ligion.” — John Wesley. ‘Endure to be called madman when you stand before 
the judgment-seat of Festus. That is inevitable ; only, remember meanwhile that 
you are the sons of God.” — Bishop Lightfoot. Thy much learning is turning thee 
mad. We must remember that we have here only the most meagre abstract of a 
long address, occupying an hour or perhaps two hours, and filled with quotations 
from the Old Testament bearing out Paul’s contention regarding Jesus. 
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NOVEMBER 20. PAUL BEFORE THE KING. ACTS 25: 1-26: 32. 


25. But Paul saith, I am not mad, most excellent Festus; but speak 
forth words of truth and soberness. 

26. For the king knoweth of these things, unto whom also I speak freely : 
for I am persuaded that none of these things is hidden from him; for this 
hath not been done in a corner. 

27. King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know that thou 
believest. 

28. And Agrippa sazd unto Paul, With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian. 

29. And Paul said, I would to God, that whether with little or with 
much, not thou only, but also all that hear me this day, might become 
such as I am, except these bonds. 


25. But Paul saith,I am notmad. “ Festus is held up to the scorn of the ages as 
the man who took enthusiasm to be the sign of madness, and learning to be its cause.”’ 
— Canon Glazebrook. Most excellent Festus. ‘‘ The prisoner’s courtesy contrasts 
strongly with the governor’s rude interruption.”” — Prof. George H. Gilbert. Then, 
too, Paul realized that Festus was indeed a well-meaning man. “ God’s mighty 
missionary was one of the truest gentlemen who ever breathed.” — Rev. George H. 
Morrison, D.D. But speak forth words of truth and soberness. ‘ Paul was a man 
of singularly sound mind. He was an enthusiast, but he was an enthusiast all round.” 
— George Matheson. 

26. For the king knoweth of these things — even if you, Festus, do mo! under- 
stand them. Agrippa’s father had put James to death and thrown Peter into prison, 
while all through Agrippa’s reign the Sanhedrin had been bitterly opposing Chris- 
tianity. This was no new subject for the king. Unto whom also I speak freely. 
Paul was on common ground with Agrippa — Old Testament ground. For I am 
persuaded that none of these things is hidden from him. ‘‘ These things ”’ refers to 
the general outline of Christ’s life and death. For this hath not been done in a 
corner. Throughout his ministry our Lord had courted crowds, had addressed 
large companies, had worked miracles often on a gigantic scale, and had traveled 
up and down Palestine until he became a familiar figure. The closing scenes of his 
life were witnessed by the Passover throngs in Jerusalem. 

27. King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? Paul could take it for granted 
that Agrippa did believe them, but a statement before Festus would be welcome. 
‘“ Who are the prophets ? They are the men who have truly spoken for God since 
life began upon the earth.” — Rev. W. R. Huntington, D.D. To believe them is to 
believe God. I know that thou believest. Of course the thing that’ Paul wanted 
Agrippa to say he believed was that Jesus was the Messiah whom the prophets had 
foretold. 

28. And Agrippa said unto Paul, With but little persuasion. Agrippa did not 
condescend to answer Paul’s question about belief in the prophets except with this 
sneer. “‘ The young king had no doubt found the practice of Judaism irksome 
enough in the scoffing society of Rome, and it was too much to expose him to the 
astonishment of the Roman governor and the distinguished audience by extorting 
from him the patronage, if not the profession, of this new faith. His courtly breed- 
ing was equal to the occasion, and he passed it off by a piece of raillery.”” — Rackham. 
Thou wouldest fain make me a Christian. ‘‘ You expect to win me, a king, over to 
your despised little sect, — and as easy as that!” : 

29. And Paul said, I would to God. Professor Moffatt’s translation of this 
passage is sprightly: ‘‘ At this rate,’ Agrippa remarked, ‘it won’t be long before 
you believe you have made a Christian of me!’ ‘Long or short,’ said Paul, ‘I 
would to God that not only you but all my hearers to-day could be what I am — 
barring these chains.’’’ That whether with little or with much. © With little 
persuasion or with much.”’ “ In little affairs or in large affairs.’”’? Agrippa’s words 
were ambiguous, and so therefore were Paul’s. Not thou only, but also all that hear 
me this day. ‘ Paul was far more anxious to bring Agrippa face to face with his 
Master than he was to defend himself in the presence of Agrippa.” — G. Campbell 
Morgan. Might become such as I am. “ Christ has demanded, ‘ What shall a 
man profit, if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? Agrippa had not 
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AcTS 25 : 1—26: 32. LESSON VIII. FourTH QUARTER. 


30. And the king rose up, and the governor, and Bernice, and they that 
sat with them: 

31. And when they had withdrawn, they spake one to another, saying, 
This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 

32. And Agrippa said unto Festus, This man might have been set at 
liberty, if he had not appealed unto Cesar. 


gained the whole world — only a miserable little fragment of it ; and this but for a 
moment, for a little inch of time ; but in the grasping and gaining of this he had 
made that terrible loss and shipwreck of which Christ speaks, had lost himself ; in 
other words, had lost all.” — Trench. Except these bonds. Paul added these 
words to avoid giving offence, and yet he knew that his chains were not worth men- 
tioning compared with his vast superiority of privilege and blessedness in Christ. 
“Tf a man cannot say, ‘I had rather be a Christian without one of the things which 
worldly people strive and pant for than not be a Christian and have all else that the 
ambitious and pleasure-loving heart desires’ — if he cannot say that, he is not a 
Christian at all.”” — Rev. J. G. Greenhough. 

V. THE VERDICT, Acts 26: 30-32. The conclusion reached by this trial had 
great weight in determining what kind of letter should be sent with Paul to Rome. 
The mild letter which resulted was doubtless the cause of the mildness of Paul’s 
imprisonment when he reached Rome. 

30. And the king rose up... the governor... Bernice . . . they that sat 
with them. ‘‘ Mentioned in the order of their rank.” — Vincent. 

31. And when they had withdrawn. From the judgment hall with its large com- 
pany. They spake one to another. Some friend of Paul was doubtless present, who 
afterward told the apostle what was said. Saying, This man doeth nothing worthy 
of death or of bonds. The present tense refers to Paul’s evident character: “ This 
is not the kind of man that ought to be executed or even imprisoned.” 

32. And Agrippa said unto Festus, This man might have been set at liberty. 
Agrippa evidently disbelieved absolutely in the Jews’ charge of sedition, so fine an 
impression had been made upon him by Paul. If he had not appealed unto Cesar. 
“Thus, however grudgingly conceded, the whole process of two years and more, at 
Jerusalem and Cesarea, ended ina public and decisive acquittal of St. Paul. Claudius 
Lysias, Festus, and Agrippa had each declared him innocent; three times was it 
publicly announced of the apostle, as of the Lord, that he had done nothing worthy 
of death.”” — Rackham. 

PAUL THE OraATOoR. ‘“ Of all Paul’s addresses his speech before Agrippa is the 
most finished and elaborate in style, and it represents the high-water mark of his 
oratory. Unfailing tact and courtesy are manifest in Paul’s speeches. On every 
occasion he is the true Christian gentleman. This is particularly noticeable in the 
manner in which he addresses his various audiences, whose sympathy he is anxious 
to gain. Paul was essentially a citizen of the world, at home and perfectly at ease 
amid all surroundings. Another very prominent trait in the apostle’s character, 
of which we find abundant manifestation in the speeches, is his thoroughness, his 
‘ passion for the absolute.’ ”? — Rev. Maurice Jones. Above all else, Paul the orator 
is the ambassador of Christ. He relies on him for the words he is to speak. He 
seeks to hide behind his Lord. He is never so much Paul the orator as Paul the 
missionary and evangelist. 

TELL OTHERS ABOUT Curist. ‘ Paul knew he had something which Agrippa and 
the others had not. Sometimes Christians forget that they are children of God and 
heirs of God, that they have eternal life, that heaven is theirs. They go about hang- 
ing their heads in the presence of those who are not Christians, almost as if apologizing 
for being Christians. But even in the presence of a king, the governor, and the 
other people of rank, Paul was conscious that he was far richer than they were, had 
a higher rank. He had something they had not, to possess which would greatly add 
to their happiness and honor. If all Christians had this realization of their dignity, 
honor, and noble rank, it would greatly add to their power in impressing Christianity 
upon the world and in urging others to come with them into the same blessed life.” 
— J. R. Miller. ‘Christ can redeem the world alone, but it cannot become a redeemed 
world without the help of his servants. He needs us to carry into all humanity the en- 
ergies that he brought into the the midst of mankind by his incarnation and sacrifice.” 
— Alexander Maclaren. 
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NOVEMBER 27. 


PAUL’S VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK. 


AcTsS 27: 1-44. 


LESSON IX (22). — November 27. 


PAUL’S VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK. — Acts 27: 1-44. 
PRINT Acts 27 :30-44, 


GOLDEN TEXT. —/ know him whom | have believed, and | am persuaded that 
he is able to guard that which | have committed unto him against that day. — 


2 Tim. 1:12. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. 107: 23-32. 


Reference Material: 2 Cor. 11: 23-28 ; Phil. 4: 12, 13. 
Primary Topic: THe Story or A SHIPWRECK. 


Lesson Material: Acts 27: 33-44. 


2ON02 56 


Junior Topic: Paur In A SHIPWRECK. 


Lesson Material: Acts 27: 9-44. 
Memory Verse: Ps. 46: 1. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic 


Lesson Material: Acts 27: 1, 2, 33-44. 


Memory Verse: Whoso putteth his trust in Jehovah shall be safe. Prov. 
STORM AND SHIPWRECK. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Paur’s Powrr over MEN. 
of St. Paul. Morrison’s Footsteps of the Flock. Chal- 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Younger Classes will seek to get 
a clear idea of the course of Paul’s vessel, 
and of the conduct of the soldiers, sailors, 
and Paul during the storm. Use the 
‘sand map for the Primary classes and the 
wall map or outline maps made by the 
pupils in the Junior and older classes. 
In using the sand map, move a little 
model of a boat from place to place ; 
in using the wall map, pin a picture of 
a boat in different parts of the map as 
the lesson proceeds. Go over the course 
several times, till it is all clear. Bring 
out the lessons of Paul’s trust in God and 
his calm courage in danger. 

The Older Classes will review the 
story rapidly. A good way would be 
for some one to write and read an im- 
aginary “‘log”’ or ship’s journal, sup- 
posed to have been written day after 
day by the ship’s captain. Aim chiefly 
at developing the secret of Paul’s mastery 
of men, as an example for us in our deal- 
ings with others. The different elements 
involved may be treated by different 
members of the class: Paul’s trust in 
God, his prayerfulness, his patience, his 
readiness, his watchfulness, his tact, his 
courage, his reverence, his sympathy. 
All of these are brought out in this 
lesson, and other examples also may be 
drawn from Paul’s life. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Burrell’s Paul’s Campaigns. Banks’s Heavenly 
Trade-Winds. Werford’s Anchors of the Soul. Har- 
per’s The Making of Men. Newton’s Olney Hymns, 
CXXV. McNeill’s Sermons, Vol. Il. Ramsay’s 
Paul the Traveller. Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck 


mers’s Sermons. Robertson’s Corn on the Mountains. 
Meyer’s Christian Living. Lee’s Eventful Nights in 


Bible History. Havergal’s Royal Commandments. 
McKim’s The Gospel in the Christian Year. Jones’s 
Seeing Darkly. Talmage’s Sermons, Vol. II. Prof. 


William C. Wilkinson’s long and admirable poem, 
The Epic of Paul, centres its events upon this voyage 
and shipwreck. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


A description of ancient ships. 
Dangers of water travel in Paul’s day. 
Secrets of Paul’s leadership. 

Paul’s converse with heavenly beings. 
Paul’s life of faith and its bases. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time. — This journey to Rome took 
place (Hastings) in A.D. 60. 

Place. — Through the Mediterranean 
from Cesarea, by way of southern Asia 
Minor and Crete, to the island of Malta. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
SUBJECT: Paul’s Power over Men. 


I. Paut’s WIsE ADVICE, verses I-20. 
A perilous voyage. 
Leaving a safe haven. 
II. Paut’s CHEER AND CONFIDENCE, 
verses 21-29. 
The angel of comfort. 
A night of terror. 
III. Paur’s CourAGE AND RESOURCE- 
FULNESS, verses 30-44. 


The cowardly soldiers. 
The prudent meal. 

A cruel plan. 

The escape to land. 
Secrets of leadership. 
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Acts 271-44. LESSON IX. FourTH QUARTER. 


I. PAUL’S WISE ADVICE, vs. 1-20. “All of us love stories of voyages and 
shipwrecks, and our lesson of to-day deals with these themes. I do not know any 
chapter in the Bible that is more alive with thrilling interest.” — Rev. George H. 
Morrison, D.D. : : 

It is not known whether Luke was with Paul through all of his two years’ imprison- 
ment at Caesarea or not ; but the “‘ we” in verse 1 shows that our historian was 
with the apostle when he set out for Rome. Aristarchus of Thessalonica was also 
with Paul. He was one of the seven men who had gone to Jerusalem with Paul 
two years before, bearing Christian gifts for the poor of the mother church, and in 
Col. 4: 10 (written from Rome) Paul speaks of him as a “‘ fellow risoner.”’ 

The prisoners (for others were to be sent to Rome with Paul) were in charge of 
Captain Julius of the Augustan Regiment — a centurion of noble character, like all 
the other centurions named in the New 
Testament. He had soldiers with him, 
sufficient in number to insure the safe 
keeping of the prisoners. 

They took passage in a ship from 
Adramyttium, a seaport of Mysia, the 
northern division of Asia Minor, prob- 
ably bound for home. Sailing north- 
ward along the coast of Syria, the 
next day they entered the port of the 
large city of Sidon, fifty-five miles 
north of Cesarea, where Paul was al- 
lowed to visit with the Christians of 
the place. 

Setting sail from Sidon, their best 
course would have taken them west- 
ward, south of the large island of 
Cyprus ; but so strong a wind was 
blowing from the northwest that the 
ship was obliged to turn northward, 
in the lee of Cyprus, and creep along 
ooae “sz the coast south of Cilicia and Pam- 
Group of Roman Soldiers. phylia till they reached Myra, a city 
of Lycia at the southwest corner of 
Asia Minor. 

At Myra, leaving their ship to proceed northward to Adramyttium, the party 
were transferred to a larger ship from Alexandiia in Egypt, which, loaded with 
grain, was bound for Italy. This ship, facing the northwest wind which was still 
blowing, made slow progress along the coast, requiring many days to cover the 150 
miles from Myra nearly to Cnidus, in Caria west of Lycia. They would gladly have 
taken refuge in Cnidus and waited for a favorable wind, but they could not get there. 
On the contrary, they were blown swiftly southward to the great island of Crete, 
reaching Salmone on the lee side, that is, at the eastern end. Thence the ship crept 
for several days along the southern shore of Crete, the high mountains of the island 
breaking the force of the wind, until they came to Fair Havens, near Lasea, about 
the middle of the south coast. 

It was now past the Fast, that is, the Day of Atonement, which was the tenth 
day of the Jews’ seventh month (September—October). Sailing the Mediterranean 
was regarded as very perilous after the first of October, and Paul urged that the ship 
should lie by for the winter, prophesying that otherwise there would be much loss 
of cargo and life. It must be remembered that Paul was probably the most ex- 
perienced traveller on that ship, besides having by far the ablest mind. That his 
advice — that of a. prisoner — should be allowed and weighed at all indicates the 
extraordinary impression that he must have made. 

The centurion seems to have had the deciding voice, however, and the master and 
the owner of the ship were both opposed to Paul’s judgment, and voted to continue 
. the voyage. Fair Havens was not regarded as a suitable harbor for wintering, and 
the centurion decided to keep on forty miles farther along the south coast of Crete, 
making the attempt to reach the better harbor of Phoenix, now called Sutro. This 
purpose was favored by a mild wind from the south. 

No sooner, however, had the ship ventured out of Fair Havens than a violent wind 
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from the northeast, called Euraquilo, swept down upon them from the mountains, 
7ooo feet high, in the interior of the island, caught the ship, and drove it southwest 
till they came to the small island of Cauda. Under the lee of this island they were 
so far protected from the rage of the storm that they could haul up the ship’s boat 
— a commodious vessel large enough to accommodate most of the ship’s crew. As 
a further measure of safety they passed ropes around the ship’s keel, for the seams 
were opening under the strain ; and lowered the mast and sails, because the storm 
was driving them southwest, right toward the dangerous African coast west of Cyrene 
called the Syrtis. Still the storm raged, and evidently the ship showed signs of sink- 
ing, for the next day the sailors began to lighten ship by throwing part of the 
freight overboard, following it on the third day with all the movables they could 
lay their hands on. On the vessel plunged, at the mercy of the storm. For many 
days they had had no glimpse of sun or stars — the only compass of the ancient 
navigator. They were lost on a tempest-tossed sea, and all hope was abandoned by 
A of them. Then was the time, if ever, for Christian faith, and it was not 
acking. 

II. PAUL’S CHEER AND CONFIDENCE, vs. 21-29. Things were in as bad 

a plight as they could well be, so bad that the ship’s company had for a long time 
been unable to eat. ; 
At that sad juncture 
Paul, the real leader, 
stood forward in the 
midst of them. 

Not to upbraid 
them, but to inspire 
confidence in what 
he was about to say, 
Paul reminded them 
of the advice he 
had given that they 
should not put forth 
from Fair Havens ; 
but, now that they 
had done so, and 
were in so terrible a 
plight, he had a re- 


assuring message for | NAUTICAL MSLES 
them. As before in Ophea kee & 


critical times (Acts 
TS IOMEES 3) pee 
had had word 
fromabove. ‘‘ Last 
night,” said Paul, 
“there stood by me 
an angel of the God whose I am, whom also I serve.” 

“ Paul takes pride in belonging to God. The very first word in his every epistle 
after his own name is doulos — ‘ Paul, doulos, slave’ ; he glories init. The Romans 
fastened a little slip of brass on the ankle of the slave, and on his wrist, and on the 
slip of brass on the wrist was the name of the owner and the word ‘slave’ with it ; 
and in the forum, in the marketplace, the slave with the glitter of that slip of brass 
had to step aside to the slaves’ quarters, and the proud, haughty Roman drew in his 
toga as the slave went by. Ah, but Paul took a pride in the glitter of that piece of 
brass ; it was his cherished honor. Do you? Some of you pull down the sleeve 
of your coat over it. Why don’t you bare your arm and say right out, ‘I belong to 
Christ ; look at it —look at the slip of brass, dearer and better to me than a crown 
of diamonds or a sceptre of gold !’” — Rev. John Robertson. ‘‘ We begin by say- 
ing, ‘ Christ is mine’ ; we go on to say, ‘I am his.’”’ — F. B. Meyer: 

The angel had bidden Paul not to fear, for he was yet to stand before the Roman 
emperor, and God had granted to his prayers the lives of all in the ship with him, 
only, they were to be cast upon a certain island. 

Illustration. ‘‘ Plutarch says that Julius Cesar, on a stormy night, crossing a 
channel in a light, open boat, quieted the alarm of the oarsmen who were ferrying 
him by telling them, ‘ Pluck up your courage; you carry Ceasar,’ This great 
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the course of the vessel, point of anchorage, and place of beaching. 


ACTS 27: 2-44. LESSON IDG FourTH QUARTER. 


30. And as the sailors were seeking to flee out of the ship, and had lowered 
the boat into the sea, under color as though they would lay out anchors 
from the foreship, 


Roman had faith in his destiny.” — Rev. J. Sparhawk Jones, D.D. So, with a far 
better reason, had Paul. ; 

““ Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer,” Paul ended ; “for I believe God, that it 
shall be even so.” ‘‘ Be of good cheer ” seems to have been a favorite exhortation 
of Paul’s, as it was of Christ’s, and the reason was the same in each case. As Christ 
said: ‘Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God.” “It is strange and 
surprising even to ourselves how absolutely enough we always do find it, just to 
believe that it shall be even as God has told us, and rest on his word.’ — Frances 
Ridley Havergal. 

But “it is always darkest just before dawn.” On the fourteenth night out from 
Fair Havens the ship was driven to and fro in what they supposed was the Sea of 
Adria, the ancient name for that part of the Mediterranean south of the present 
Adriatic Sea, between southern Italy and Sicily on the west and Greece and Crete 
on the east. About midnight faint land odors or the sound of breakers told the 
sailors that they were nearing some coast. Anxious soundings showed twenty 
fathoms, about 120 feet. A little later the water had shallowed to fifteen fathoms, 
about oo feet. They were being driven ashore, and perhaps on the rocks, so they 
let four anchors drop from the stern, to hold the ship where it was, facing the land. 
Then in the dark, tossed by the angry waves, they waited, and longed for the daylight. 

“To Paul watching there, the long night through, with death howling in the wind 
and roaring in the waves, it mattered far more that the anchors of his soul hold firmly, 
so as to keep him quiet and firm and self-possessed, than that those four anchors keep 
the vessel from drifting onthe rocks. It is the greatest triumph in the world, in times 
of bodily danger, when men can keep calm, not get flurried and lose their heads, 
and begin shrieking out that kind of prayer that means distrust. The only prayer 
that is worth much is that which is like the hand of the little child placed in the 
Father’s hand, and so waiting.’”’ — Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D. 

“When I am feeble as a child, 
And flesh and heart give way, 
Then on thy everlasting strength 
With passive trust I stay; 
And the rough wind becomes a song, 
And darkness shines like day !” 

“The apostle Paul tells us in one place what three of life’s anchors are. They 
are faith, hope, and love, and it is significant that he says that they abide. When 
the pull on faith’s anchor has become too great, and when even hope’s anchor is 
ready to loosen, the anchor of love often holds fast, bearing all the exterior strain 
until the storm breaks and the day dawns. And what of the fourth anchor ? The 
answer is in the margin, which reads, ‘ and they prayed for the day.’ ’’ — Rev. Edgar 
Whitaker Work, D.D. 

Ill. PAUL’S COURAGE AND RESOURCEFULNESS, vs. 30-44. ‘‘ The one 
outstanding lesson of this voyage is the serene faith of Paul. While the storm was 
raging he slept soundly on three pillows ; namely, the wisdom and power and good- 
ness of God. 


Ridge of the mountain wave, lower thy crest! 

Wail of Euroclydon, be thou at rest! 

Sorrow can never be, darkness must fly, 

When saith the Light of light, ‘Peace, it is I!’’’ — David James Burrell, D.D. 

30. And as the sailors were seeking to flee out of the ship. When a ship of a 

Christian nation is in danger, the first thought of the crew is for the safety of the 
passengers. ‘This is one of the fruits of Christianity. And had lowered the boat 
into the sea. Intending to escape in it themselves and leave the passengers to their 
fate. ‘‘ They who get us into trouble never stop to help us out. They who tempt 
that young man into dissipation will be the first to laugh at his imbecility. Gamblers 
always make fun of the losses of gamblers. Satan has got thousands of men out from 
Fair Havens into trouble, but he never got one out of trouble.” — T. DeWitt Talmage. 
Under color as though they would lay out anchors from the foreship. Four anchors 
were out at the stern, but they argued that other anchors at the bow would hold 
the ship steadier, and that the boat must be lowered from the ship in order to lay 
them properly, the anchor chains stretched out from the ship, 
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31. Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, Except these abide 
in the ship, ye cannot be saved. 

32. Then the soldiers cut away the ropes of the boat, and let her fall off. 

33. And while the day was coming on, Paul besought them all to take 
some food, saying, This day is the fourteenth day that ye wait and con- 
tinue fasting, having taken nothing. 

34. Wherefore I beseech you to take some food: for this is for your 
safety: for there shall not a hair perish from the head of any of you. 

35. And when he had said this, and had taken bread, he gave thanks 
to God in the presence of all; and he brake it, and began to eat. 

36. Then were they all of good cheer, and themselves also took food. 

37. And we were in all in the ship two hundred threescore and sixteen 
souls. 


31. Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers. “‘ Obviously he did not con- 
sider the angelic assurance as an excuse for the neglect of any human means that 
could be used to make their escape from the sea.”” — Prof. George H. Gilbert. Except 
these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. Paul held that God intended to save 
them through the nautical skill of the sailors rather than the nautical ignorance of 
the soldiers. ‘‘ God may carry every purpose of his into immediate accomplishment 
by the direct energy of his own hands ; but, in point of fact, God works by instru- 
ments.”’ —- Thomas Chalmers. ‘‘ These words of the apostle were meant to em- 
phasize the disastrous results to any company, to any community, to the family, to 
the state, to the church, of the adoption of a selfish policy of action by any member 
or by any portion of such community.” — Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D.D. 

32. Then the soldiers cut away the ropes of the boat. The boat was by this time 
lowered, and the soldiers cut its ropes in two. And let her fall off. Thus the selfish 
and cruel sailors lost their own best chance of safety as well as their passengers’. 

33. And while the day was coming on. While it was still too dark to see what 
ought to be done. Paul besought them all to take some food. ‘“ Paul, the landsman, 
was now in practical command of the ship.”” — David James Burrell, D.D. ‘“ When 
Paul stepped on board, he was one of a batch of prisoners. There was nothing 
striking about this little Jew. But gradually, as the voyage became more perilous, 
Paul moved out into the light. It was Paul’s years of reliance upon God, and of 
secret prayer, and of steadfast loyalty, that broke into the rich blossom of this hour. 
Will there be such secrets to reveal in us ?”’ — Rev. George H. Morrison, D.D. 
Saying, This day is the fourteenth day that ye wait and continue fasting. We must 
remember that they were in constant fear of being dashed against some rocky shore. 
Having taken nothing. Probably not to be understood literally, but the alarm and 
confusion had been so continuous that there had been no regular meal on board since 
the storm began. 

34. Take some food, for this is for your safety. Paul’s wisdom was proved when, 
some hours later, all had to swim for their lives, when they needed all their strength. 
For there shall not a hair perish from the head of any of you. “ Note how faith in 
God keepsamancalm. Men used to feel that, too, about General ‘ Chinese ’ Gordon. 
There was something mysterious about his calmness in moments of peril. We know 
now what that something was ; it was living and glowing and conquering trust in 
God.’’ — Rev. George H. Morrison, D.D. ; ; 

35. He gave thanks to God in the presence of all. This was a blessing on the 
food, and doubtless also a thanksgiving for the safe issue which God had promised. 
Luke and Aristarchus were probably the only other Christians on board the ship, 
but even the heathen sailors and soldiers would understand and join in this 
simple act of worship. Unbelieving guests in our homes should not prevent the 
family prayers and the table blessing. ‘It is a great mistake for Christians to be 
less engaged in religious duties in times of alarm and agitation than at other times. 
Then should they be more diligent, punctual, and devout than ever.” — Bishop 
Alfred Lee. ; Ei 

36. Then were they all of good cheer. “ Paul’s hopeful spirit had breathed hope 
into the whole company, and doubtless the religious character infused into the meal 
was not without a calming influence.”’ — Cambridge Bible. 
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38. And when they had eaten enough, they lightened the ship, throwing 
out the wheat into the sea. ; 

39. And when it was day, they knew not the land: but they perceived 
a certain bay with a beach, and they took counsel whether they could drive 
the ship upon it. 

4o. And casting off the anchors, they left them in the sea, at the same 
time loosing the bands of the rudders; and hoisting up the foresail to the 
‘wind, they made for the beach. 

41. But lighting upon a place where two seas met, they ran the vessel 
aground; and the foreship struck and remained unmoveable, but the stern 
began to break up by the violence of the waves. 


37. Two hundred threescore and sixteen souls. This was not an especially 
large company. A short time before, Josephus had sailed for Rome in a ship which 
carried about six hundred. 

38. They lightened the ship. So that the ship would not drag bottom in the 
shallow water which they were entering. Throwing out the wheat into the sea. 
“To take that wheat 
from one port to another 
was the reason of this 
voyage. Paul and his 
companions were going 
as an extra. But life 
was dear — so dear that 
the good wheat was flung 
| out imto the sea... ~ 
Fling away, and you 
will get; grasp, and you 
will lose. So with drink: 
fling it away. So with 
many of our compan- 
ions. So with the thea- 
tres, so with many of our 
recreations, so with many 
of the books that we 
read.”? — Rev. John Mc- 
St. Paul’s Bay, Malta. Neill. ‘‘ Men will throw 

In the centre is the island of Salmonetta, with a lighthouse upon it. overboard : their wealth 

to save theirlives. What 
shall we say of those who for the sake of lucre make shipwreck of their immortal 
souls 2’? — Bishop Alfred Lee. 

39. And when it was day, they knew not the land. They were off the island of 
Malta, but they were far from the usual harbor, which many of the sailors probably 
knew ; moreover, the storm was still raging. But they perceived a certain bay. It 
is now known as St. Paul’s Bay, and is in the northeast of the island of Malta. With 
a beach. A sandy beach on which the ship might be grounded without being dashed 
to pieces at once. And they took counsel whether they could drive the ship upon it. 
If they could beach the ship, Paul’s prophecy of the loss of the ship would be dis- 
proved. 

40. And casting off the anchors, they left them inthe sea. In the dire emergency, 
with the waves beating the ship about, they did not take time to hoist the anchors, 
but abandoned them. Evidently they had little hope of saving the ship. Loosing 
the bands of the rudders. ‘‘ The pair of paddle-shaped rudders, one on either side 
of the stern, had been lashed above the waves while the ship lay at anchor, and now 
were lowered again for use.’”?— New Century Bible. And hoisting up the foresail 
to the wind. The sail was needed to force the ship up on the beach, and also to give 
enough speed for the rudders to act. They made for the beach. The apparently 
suitable beach which they had noticed. 

4t. But lighting upon a place where two seas met. Perhaps a submerged bank 
with deep water on both sides ; evidently not the beach which they were trying to 
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42. And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any of them 
should swim out, and escape. 

43. But the centurion, desiring to save Paul, stayed them from their 
purpose; and commanded that they who could swim should cast them- 
selves overboard, and get first to the land; 

44. And the rest, some on planks, and some on other things from the 
ship. And so it came to pass, that they all escaped safe to the land. 


reach. ‘‘ The meeting of two seas is a perilous condition frequently confronted in 
human life. Such a condition, where the streams of life’s influences cross and re- 
cross, we style a crisis. Among these crises in the lives of the young are the awakening 
of conscience, the period of adolescence, the time when the life-work has to be chosen, 
the time when the soul is confronted with accepting or rejecting God. The crises 
of life should be made the allies of progress lest they become engines of destruction.” 
— President W. A. Harper, LL.D. They ran the vessel aground. “ The little 
island of Salmonetta forms with the Maltese coast near St. Paul’s Bay exactly such 
a position as is here described. From the sea at a little distance it appears as though 
the land were all continuous, and the current between the island and the mainland 
is only discovered on a nearer approach. The current by its deposits has raised a 
mud bank where its force is broken by the opposing sea, and into this bank, just at 
the place where the current meets the sea-waves, was the ship driven, the force of 
the water preventing the vessel from reaching the beach just beyond. So it came to 
pass that though they got much nearer to the shore than at first, yet after all they 
had to swim for their lives.” — Cambridge Bible. And the foreship struck and 
remained unmoveable. Thus holding the ship rigid so that the stern received the 
full impact of the waves. 

42. And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners. Their own lives would 
be forfeited if they allowed their prisoners to escape ; compare the fear of the Philip- 
pian jailer (Acts 16: 27). 

43. But the centurion, desiring to save Paul. He may have told this to Paul or 
Luke ; he would hardly have said this to the soldiers. He had liked Paul from the 
beginning, and must now have come to admire and honor him. He owed to Paul 
his own safety and the safety of all on board. Stayed them from their purpose. 
He had kept his head and was in full command of the situation. And commanded 
that they who could swim should cast themselves overboard. They would reach 
the shore first and be ready to help the others to get through the breakers. We may 
believe, judging from 2 Cor. 11: 25, that Paul was among the swimmers. He had 
been shipwrecked three times before this, and had been a night and a day floating in 


the sea. : 
“The master of the rescue still was Paul; 


Calm, but alert, completely self-possessed — 

(Possessor of himself, yet not himself 

Considering, save to sacrifice himself 

Freely at need); his courage and his hope 

Inspiring hope and courage; self-command 

In him awing the rest to self-command.”’ — Prof. William C. Wilkinson. 

44. And the rest, some on planks. Torn from the ship’s deck. And some on 

other things from the ship. That is, other parts of the ship broken off by the waves, 
since they had thrown away all furniture before in order to lighten the ship. And 
so it came to pass. Not by chance, however, for God had promised Paul that he 
should stand before Cesar. ‘‘ Many may be saved for one man’s sake. We are 
like these sailors in this one respect. We all owe debts where we little dream of it. 
A father’s example, and a mother’s prayer, the presence of good men and women in 
our childhood, the spirit of Jesus breathing in the world and falling on us like the 
blowing of the wind, these influences mould us when we never know of it, and may 
save us in our hours of gale and storm.”’ — Rev. George H. Morrison, D.D. That 
they all escaped safe to the land. ‘‘ Heaven shall be ours. The larger life, the fuller 
freedom, the endless possessions and riches that are there, are ours, if only here and 
now we trust the Lord Jesus Christ.” — Rev. John McNeill. In him alone is our 
escape from the storms of life into the eternal harbor. ‘‘ Do not try to keep your- 
selves, simply pledge God to his own word that you shall be kept safe.” — Rev. J. F, 
Carson, D.D. ‘“ God loves you. Live in this castle, and no enemy of doubt or fear 
can by any means hurt you.” — Malibie D. Babcock. 
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“The eternal God our refuge is, 
Our Buckler, Shield, and Tower, 
Our sure foundation and our hope 
In every stormy hour.” 


Illustration. ‘If you look down from the narrow ledge of the Alpine heights to 
the thousand feet of precipice on either side of the two or three inches where you have 
your footing, you will get dizzy 
and fall. If you look up you will 
walk steadily.’”?— Alexander Mac- 
laren. 

Illustration. A Christian mer- 
chant from Boston was on board 
a steamer which was wrecked on 
the coast of Halifax. As soon as 
he could reach a telegraph office 
he sent his anxious family a tele- 
gram with just one word, *‘ Saved.” 
When he reached home he had the 
telegram framed and hung up in 
his office, that he might be con- 
stantly reminded of God’s good- 
ness in sparing his life. 

Illustration. The safe place is 
always with Paul on the field of 
duty, no matter how many perils 
surround it. Two brothers stood 
on the deck of a ship bound for 
fever-stricken Africa. One was 
going thither asa missionary. The 
other, who came to say good-by, 
deeply disapproved his brother’s 
course. ‘“‘ Jim is a fool,” he said 
to a friend. ‘‘ He’s throwing his 
life away for a few ‘niggers’ in 
Africa. He'll "be dead\Vin® six 
months.’’ The six months passed, 
and the brother who stayed at home was dead, while Jim is still preaching the gos- 
pel to the Africans, and hundreds are coming into the kingdom of God. 


St. Paul Shipwrecked. From an old print. 


“Though neither sun nor stars were seen, “Believers thus are tossed about 

Paul knew the Lord was near! On life’s tempestuous main; 
And faith preserved his soul serene But grace assures beyond a doubt, 

When others shook for fear. They shall their port attain. 


“Their passage lies across the brink 
f many a threatening wave; 
The world expects to see them sink, 
But Jesus lives to save,” — John Newton, 


LESSON X (23). — December 4. 
PAUL IN MELITA AND IN ROME. — Acts 28: 1-31. 


PRINT Acts 28: 1-16. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—/ am ready to preach the gospel to you also that are in Rome. 


For | am not ashamed of the gospel: for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth. — Rom. 1:15, 16. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. 124. 
Reference Material: Mark 16:18; Rom. 1: 8-17. 
Primary Topic: Tur Enp or PAutL’s JouRNEY. 
Lesson Material: Acts 28: 1-11, 16. 
Memory Verse: He thanked God, and took courage. Acts 28: 15. 
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Junior Topic: Tar Enp or A Lonc Journey. 
Lesson Material : Acts 28: 1-16. 
Memory Verse: Ps. 146: 5. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: Paut Livrnc In Rome. 
Lesson Material: Acts 28: 16-24; Phil. r: 12-14. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Paut’s Ministry In Rome. 
Lesson Material: Acts 28 : 16-24, 30, 31 ; Rom. 1: 13-15. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. |and from there northward to Rome along 


The Younger Classes will make much Jee OOEIS Wh 


of the story of Paul’s escape from the THE ROUND TABLE. 


viper and his gracious and helpful minis- 
try in Malta. Emphasize the lesson of BORA RECEARCH CAND DISCUSSION 


God’s protection which is over his people, pespents in the Be: 
and the lesson of kindliness and courtesy Hoi the eo 
such as was shown to Paul and by Paul. Paul’s friendships. 

Tell the pupils enough about the island Paul's relation to the Jews. 


of Malta to make them realize its im- PENSE INGE eS 


portance and interest, and enough about 
Rome that they may see what it meant THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 
for Paul to reach the great city at last. SUBJECT: Paul Reaches Rome. 
The Older Classes will centre their 
interest on Rome. Assign well in ad- 
vance to the different pupils such sub- 
jects for home research as a very brief 
outline of Roman history up to this 
point, —only the high lhghts such as 
would be given in a very condensed 
encyclopedia ; the extent of the Roman| HI. Paur in Rome, verses 11-31. 


I. PAUL AND THE VIPER, verses 1-6. 


Paul at work. 
Saved from the serpent. 


II. Paut rin MALTA, verses 7-10. 


Courteous Publius. 
Publius rewarded. 


empire at the time; the character of a eect way ee crae 

Nero ; the splendid buildings of Rome ; Dauleccee tthe lowe, 
Rome’s great writers ; the religion of Two years of preaching. 

the Latins. Emphasize the special mes- 

sage that Christianity had for Rome, THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


and the work that Rome was to do in 

OO Banks’s The Great Portraits of the Bible. Cox’s 
the spread of Christianity over the world. The Genesis of Evil. Robertson’s Sermons, Series I. 
Morrison’s Footsteps of the Flock. Talmage’s Sermons, 


Vol. VI. Sermon by Chadwick in The Christian 

THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. World Pulpit, No. 1887. Ae Ered on of 
H eee _| Christ. Taylor’s Limitations of Life. “Tan Mac- 
Time. Paul reached Rome prob laren’s” The Inspiration of Our Faith. Bishop 
ably in A.D. 60 and was there for two Mandell’s The Heritage of the Spirit. Maurice’s 
years before his trial. Nero was then Hope for Ue oe The Cees, We Cae 
Hasell’s Bible Partings. Spurgeon’s Sermons, Vol. 

He OE GUD ios Nt tas th XVIII. Wilkinson’s The Epic of Paul. Clark’s In 
Place. — The island of Ma ta, thence the Footsteps of St. Paul. Maclaren’s Expositions. 


northward, landing at Puteoli in Italy, | Pounder’s St. Paul and His Cities. 


1. And when we were escaped, then we knew that the island was called 
Melita. 


J. PAUL AND THE VIPER, vs. 1-6. Soon after reaching the shore Paul had 
an experience which ‘“‘ must have been of secret comfort to the apostle: he must 
have recalled the promise of Christ that when his messengers should begin their 
work of preaching the gospel to every creature he would be with them, and, among 
other ‘signs,’ they should ‘ take up serpents ” and be unharmed.” — Prof. Charles 
R. Erdman. Mark 16:18; Luke to: 19. : 

r. And when we were escaped. These words meant much to Luke, the writer, 
whose life had been in peril with the lives of all the others. Then we knew (learning 
from the people who came down to the shore) that the island was called Melita. 
The modern Malta, a famous little island between fifty and sixty miles south of 
Sicily, in connection with which the Romans administered it. Malta is seventeen 
and a half miles long and eight and a third broad. It belongs to Great Britain, is 
the headquarters of the British Mediterranean fleet, and its fortifications are enor- 
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2. And the barbarians showed us no common kindness: for they kindled 
a fire, and received us all, because of the present rain, and because of the 
cold. 


mously strong. It is the principal coaling station in the Mediterranean. The 
Knights of Malta, so famous in the Crusades, ruled the island from 1530 to 1798. 
We are familiar with the Maltese cross, Maltese cats, and Maltese terriers. The 
cathedral of St. Paul on the island occupies the traditional site of the palace of 
Publius. “The principal 
square of Citta Vecchia, 
the capital, is called 
Piazza San Paolo. En- 
tering the cathedral, we 
see a great image of St. 
Paul, covered with a 
silver cloth, a reminder 
by contrast, perhaps, of 
how little of that pre- 
cious metal he was pos- 
sessed in his lifetime. 
In a near-by suburb of 
Citta Vecchia is another 
church dedicated to St. 
Paul, and named for 
him, which the inhabi- 
tants devoutly believe 
is built over the very 
grotto in which he lived 
during his three months 
in the island. In the 
Bay of St. Paulis a tiny 
; island called Selmun, 
and on this island is a mighty statue of the apostle, a fit emblem of the colossal 
character which in all the ages since has so influenced and blessed the world.’? — 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 

2. And the barbarians. The Greeks called all persons barbarians (those whose 
talk was “‘ bar-bar’”’) that did not speak Greek. The inhabitants of Malta were of 
Phoenician stock and may have come across from Carthage in Africa. ‘‘ They were 
barbarians only in the sense in which we should be barbarians in France or Germany 
if we did not understand the language spoken by the people among whom we so- 
journed.”” — Samuel Cox. Showed us no common kindness. God had promised 
Paul the lives of all on board, but this was an extra. ‘‘ It is always wise to take the 
words of God, not at their lowest but at their highest value. We need never hesi- 
tate to pour a wealth of meaning into the simplest and briefest of his pledges.’’ — 
Rev. George H. Morrison, D.D.° ; 

Illustration. _We are to show such kindness to all men under all circumstances. 
“The King of Prussia had presented to him by the Empress of Russia the root of a 
rare flower, and the head gardener was told to watch it. One day it put forth its 
glory. Three days of every week the people were admitted to these gardens, and a 
young man, probably not realizing what a wrong thing he was doing, plucked this 
flower and put it in his buttonhole. The gardener arrested him and asked the king 
to throw his gardens open to the public no more. The king refused: ‘ Shall I deny 
to the thousands of good people of my country the privilege of seeing this garden 
because one visitor has done wrong ?’ And when the gardener wished to give the 
king the name of the offender, he said, ‘ No, my memory is very tenacious, and I do 
not want to have his name in mind lest it should hinder me granting him a favor 
some other time.’ Now kindness is a royal flower, and by a divine gift and not by 
purloining we may pluck this royal flower and wear it forever.” — T. DeWitt Talmage. 

For they kindled afire. ‘‘ The people of the island did not say, ‘ Depart in peace ; 
be ye warmed and filled.” They gave them those things which were necessary for 
the body.” — F. W. Robertson. And received us all. “The courtesy of these 
simple folk, their delight at receiving strangers, the attentions with which they 
loaded their guests, all showed that deep within the hearts of men, if only hearts 
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3. But when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks and laid them on the 
fire, a viper came out by reason of the heat, and fastened on his hand. 

4. And when the barbarians saw the venomous creature hanging from 
his hand, they said one to another, No doubt this man is a murderer, 
pe though he hath escaped from the sea, yet Justice hath not suffered 
o live. 


can be touched, are the seeds of what Christ meant by brotherly love. It is pleasant 
to contrast the paganism of Malta with the piety of Jerusalem.” — P. Whitweil 
Wilson. Because of the present rain. The storm had not abated. And because 
of the cold. The wind was evidently still from the northeast, as it had been since 
the ship left Crete. . 

3. But when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks. Clearly he was not chained 
to a Roman soldier, but was left largely without watching. And laid them on the 
fire. ‘‘ We see in Paul’s activity in gathering his bundle of brushwood an example 
of how he took the humblest duties on himself, and was not hindered either by the 
false sense of dignity which keeps smaller men from doing small things, as Chinese 
gentlemen pride themselves on long nails as a token that they do no work, or by the 
helplessness in practical matters which is sometimes natural to, and often affected 
by, men of genius, from taking his share in common duties.” — Alexander Maclaren. 
A viper came out by reason of the 
heat. ‘‘ An objection is made to the =; ja OMT 
story on the ground that no poisonous > pis Be i 
snakes are found in Malta to-day ; MAA Sy 
but it would be much more astonish- 
ing if any such had managed to survive 
after so many centuries in that popu- A yay? 
lous island. Wolves were to be found NOI WA Ww 
in England centuries after this viper NE ANI INN a CT 
at Malta, but are now extinct.’’ — AS | LNA, 
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Rackham. And fastened on his hand. | 

“A thing may be good in itself, and my? 
we may be going on in the path of our } ) i) 
duty, gathering the materials which ve ! 
are necessary to build the fires for our , A Ys 
comfort, and yet need to be on the 
lookout for the vipers that are hidden 
in the fires of life. There is the busi- 
ness man’s viper of dishonesty, the 
politician’s viper of insincerity, the 
viper of worldliness, the viper of an 
ungoverned temper, the viper of self- ie ; 
indulgence. Christ is able to break From an ancient ivory diptych brought from Rome. 
the deadly fascinations of yoursin and st, Paul Shaking the Viper from His Hand into the Burning 
rescue you from the fangs of the viper.” Sticks. 

— Rev. Louts Albert Banks, D.D. 

4. The barbarians ... said . . . Thismanisamurderer. Luke probably over- 
heard them muttering to one another. They probably knew that Paul was a prisoner, 
and jumped to the conclusion that he was guilty of the greatest of all crimes. “ Surely 
the heathen have consciences which accuse them and which teach them that wrong 
will be punished and that the soul that sins must die ; what they lack is not so much 
the sense of sin as the knowledge of how they can be saved.” — Prof. Charles R. 
Erdman. Whom, though he hath escaped from the sea. And thus would seem to 
have God’s favor. Justice hath not suffered to live. ‘ Justice’ was probably one 
of the gods the natives worshipped. They regarded the sentence of death as good as 
executed. ‘‘ The very apostles themselves (John Q: 2), over a much less striking 
and dramatic instance than this, asked : ‘ Who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?’ It is true that all suffering springs from sin and bears witness 
against it, though it is not true either that we can always trace the suffering to its 
cause, or that the effects of a sin are always confined to the person who commits it. ? 
— Samuel Cox. ‘ The penal agonies of sin are chiefly those that are executed within. 
You may escape the viper and the wreck ; you cannot escape yourself,” — Ff. W. 
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s. Howbeit he shook off the creature into the fire, and took no harm. 

6. But they expected that he would have swollen, or fallen down dead 
suddenly: but when they were long in expectation and beheld nothing 
amiss come to him, they changed their minds, and said that he was a god. 

7. Now in the neighborhood of that place were lands belonging to the 
chief man of the island, named Publius; who received us, and entertained 
us three days courteously. 

8. And it was so, that the father of Publius lay sick of fever and dysen- 
tery: unto whom Paul entered in, and prayed, and laying his hands on him 
healed him. 


Robertson. These heathen were right in their confidence that sin would be punished ; 
they were wrong in their ideas of the method of punishment. : 

5. Howbeit he shook off the creature into the fire. The viper hung on his hand, 
but Paul calmly shook it off. He had faced many worse perils than that with his 
divine Helper. And took no harm. “I want to take this viper as the emblem of 
temptation. However deadly the temptations may be, they can do no harm if they 
are shaken off. You cannot escape temptation. God does not send you out into 
the world in cotton wool. If you play with it, if you compromise with it, it will 
sting you, it will slay ; but shake it off, fling it from you, antagonize it, determine 
rather to die than yield to it, and there is not a devil in hell can hurt you.” — Rev. 
Samuel Chadwick, D.D. 

6. They expected that he would have swollen. Luke uses just the Greek term 
that a medical man would use. Or fallen down dead suddenly. There was no 
question about the usually fatal result of the bite of that snake. When they... 
beheld nothing amiss. ‘‘ Paul would be spoken of that night in a hundred cottages, 
and before morning Publius would know of him. The viper was the bell before the 
sermon. It stirred up interest and centred it on Paul. He would not have to wait 
for an audience when he began to preach. Even poisonous creatures may be used 
to advance the message of Jesus Christ. It is a great thing to believe that we serve 
a Lord who can turn even a snake into an argument.” — Rev. George H. Morrison, 
D.D. Said that he was a god. No mere man could withstand the serpent’s poison. 
No mere man could work the miracle of healing. Their idea of the divine was that 
of power and mystery. Christ combated that idea, and refused to work miracles 
merely to satisfy curiosity or prove his deity. A religion that rests on marvels 
becomes atheism as soon as the marvels become familiar. 

II. PAUL IN MALTA, vs. 7-10. The great apostle’s stay in the island was 
productive of untold blessings to the inhabitants. No true Christian can abide any- 
where, however briefly, without leaving strength and joy behind him. 

7. In the neighborhood of that place. The place of the shipwreck and the land- 
ing. Were lands belonging to the chief man of the island. ‘‘ Probably the head 
official of the island, who was himself subject to the proconsul of Sicily. The word 
used by Luke in speaking of Publius is found in an inscription which was found on 
the island, where it appears to denote the highest official.’? — Prof. George H. Gilbert. 
Named Publius. He was the chief authority in the island, under the Roman pretor 
of Sicily. Tradition says that he became the Christian bishop of Malta. Who re- 
ceived us. Not only the centurion and his soldiers and prisoners, whom Publius 
might have been obliged to care for, but the sailors and passengers, received out of 
pure kindness. And entertained us three days courteously. Publius has been 
kindly remembered through all these centuries because of this kindness to Paul. 
“ William Wirt wrote to his daughter: ‘ Let me tell youa secret. The way to make 
yourself pleasing to others is to show them attention.’ You cannot succeed without 
Roe A man’s heart is seen by his courteous manners.” — Rev. Francis E. Marsten, 

8. The father of Publius lay sick of fever and dysentery. Dr. Luke uses here 
the accurate Greek medical terms. Unto whom Paul entered in; and prayed. Paul 
doubtless had intercourse with the man, told him of Jesus, and aroused in him a faith 
in response to which the miracle was granted. And laying his hands on him healed 


bea. | Mee remarkable that so soon after the ‘ taking up of serpents,’ we should 
read of Paul having ‘ laid his hands on the sick and they recovered’ (see the two in 
close connection, Mark 16: 18).’’ — Alford. 
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g. And when this was done, the rest also that had diseases in the island 
came, and were cured: 
to. Who also honored us with many honors; and when we sailed, they 
put on board such things as we needed. 
11. And after three months we set sail in a ship of Alexandria which 
had wintered in the island, whose sign was The Twin Brothers. 
12. And touching at Syracuse, we tarried there three days. 
13. And from thence we made a circuit, and arrived at Rhegium: and 
ae cee day a south wind sprang up, and on the second day we came to 
uteol ; 


9. The rest also that had diseases in the island came. ‘The islanders gave the 
shipwrecked a kind welcome ; they did it instinctively, looking for no reward. But 
when their fevered were cured and their diseased were healed, they found they had 
got far more than they gave. No generous welcome is ever thrown away. Kind- 
nesses, not less than curses, come home to roost (see Heb. 13: 2).”’ — Rev. George 
H. Morrison, D.D. And were cured. Doubtless in the name of Jesus Christ and 
after instruction in regard to him. 

10. Who also honored us with many honors.’ Paul, as their benefactor, and all 
Paul’s associates because of Paul. And when we sailed, they put on board such 
things as we needed. Certainly Paul would have refused to receive money in pay- 
ment for his works of healing (Matt. 10: 8), and his grateful friends and converts 
would take this opportunity to make him some return. 

III. PAUL IN ROME, vs. 11-31. The dearest wish of Paul’s heart was now 
about to be gratified — he was to go to Rome. But God’s ways are not our ways, 
and the apostle entered Rome in a very different manner from what he had expected. 

11. After three months. That is, in January or February. Paul doubtless spent 
those three months in preaching Christ, and doubtless he made many converts. 

‘All the winter long they tarried there, 
Waiting for spring to open up the sea; 
And many an hour was theirs for various talk, 
They fenced in sunny places from the wind 
Or grouped about their outdoor fires for cheer.” 
i — Prof. William C. Wilkinson. 

We set sail in a ship of Alexandria. The “‘ we”’ includes the centurion and his 
soldiers, Paul, Luke, and Aristarchus. Possibly the sailors and passengers also were 
taken on. Which had wintered in the island. It was probably a grain-ship, driven 
to Malta by the same storm which had wrecked Paul’s ship. , Whose sign was The 
Twin Brothers. Gemini, Castor and Pollux, the sailors’ deities who gave their 
names to two bright stars. The ‘“ sign”? may have been statues of these gods on 
the prow, or perhaps an inscription to them in the same place. 

12. And touching at Syracuse, about ninety miles northeast of Malta. The 
Romans conquered this famous Greek city in B.c. 212. We tarried there three days. 
Paul seems to have found no Christians there, or Luke would have mentioned them. 

13. And from thence we made a circuit. Because of unfavorable winds or_be- 
cause they had to call at some port not in the straight course. And arrived at 
Rhegium. In southern Italy opposite Messina in Sicily. It would have been a 
journey of about sixty miles from Syracuse if they had gone direct. And after one 
day a south wind sprang up. Just the right wind for their further journeyings. And 
on the second day we came to Puteoli. About 212 miles northwest of Rhegium, the 
leading seaport of southern Italy, the terminus of their voyage. Puteoli was on the 
Bay of Naples, in sight of Mt. Vesuvius, which twenty years later was to overwhelm 
Pompeii and Herculaneum in lava and ashes. “ We are indebted to Pliny for the 
information that none but Alexandrian ships were allowed to sail into the bay with 
all their sails set. A large crowd assembled to witness the arrival of the Castor and 
Pollux, perhaps the first to arrive from the south since the winter ended.” — R. W. 
Pounder. 

14. Where we found brethren. Puteoli had had a Jewish colony for a long time, 
and some of these Jews may have become Christians. And were entreated to tarry 
with them seven days. Captain Julius, of course, stayed with them, another evi- 
dence of his regard for Paul. And sowe came to Rome. About 130 miles by land, 
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14. Where we found brethren, and were entreated to tarry with them 
seven days: and so we came to Rome. 

1s. And from thence the brethren, when they heard of us, came to meet 
us as far as The Market of Appius and The Three Taverns; whom when 
Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage. 


either horseback or afoot. With what a thrill Luke must have written these words, 
knowing that they meant the realization of Paul’s years of longing!“ Paul recog- 
nized in Rome the great heart of the world, and he was eager to take that for Christ. 
He knew that from the golden mile-stone in its Forum highways ran in all directions 
to the utmost borders of the empire. From Rome his words would be carried ulti- 
mately to Parthia on the east and Britain on the west.” — William M. Taylor. 
1s. The brethren, when they heard of us. The news of their arrival reached 
Rome while they tarried to work at Puteoli. Came to meet us. About two and a 
half years before this, 
Paul had written from 
Corinth his Epistle to 
the Romans. No won- 
der the Christians of 
Rome were eager to see 
the author of that won- 
derful letter. Asfar as 
the Market of Appius. 
Forty-three miles south 
of Rome. They were 
on the great Appian 
Way, both the road 
and the market named 
from Appius Claudius 
who built this part of 
the road. And The 
Three Taverns. 
Thirty-three miles south 
of Rome. It was at 
that time a place of 
some importance, prob- 
ably at a cross-road. 
Whom when Paul saw, 
he thanked God. They 
were the first Christians 
he had met since leav- 
ing Sidon, and Paul saw 
in them concrete evi- 
dence of the spread of 
Christianity to the capi- 
talof the world. ‘The 
greetings of the Chris- 
Arch: oF Dtiedles Rome. From a photograph. tian brotherhood was 
The arch stood just without the Porta Capena, and Paul chained to a soldier the assurance, to Paul 
must have passed under it in entering Rome. that God had provided 
a further sphere for 
his labors, and that they had not hitherto been in vain in the Lord. The shipwreck 


told him that the present, however stormy it might seem, was still his ; the greetings 
of the little Christian band foretold that the future also was his.’”? — Bishop Mandell 
of Peterborough. And took courage. ‘The prisoner’s fate was uncertain, but at any 
rate he was among friends. 

Illustration. ‘“ These Roman Christians understood one of the chief opportunities 
of life and used it splendidly — the opportunity of encouragement of which we could 
make so much but of which often we make so little. When a clerk in our office is 
looking weary we might ask what ails him and refresh him with a few days’ rest. 
We might say to a servant who has been years with us that she has done well, and 
that her work has made a happier household. Occasionally we might assure a friend 
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_16. And when we entered into Rome, Paul was suffered to abide by 
himself with the soldier that guarded him. 


of our good will and of our high hopes about him in the battle of life. It were not 
amiss sometimes to let a minister know that his work has not been altogether in 
vain, or at least that you believe that he has done as well as he could. Perhaps a 
wife might be better of a word of gratitude from her husband, and even the husband 
in his strength might be made stronger by his wife’s praise. We are quick to criti- 
cise, and criticism has its own place in life ; we are slow to cheer, and therein we 
waste one of the resources of power given to us by God, and we lower the temperature 
of life.” — “ Jan Maclaren.” 

16. And when we entered into Rome. They entered by the Porta Capena. 
Some ancient manuscripts add the following, which appears in the King James 
Version: ‘‘ The centurion delivered the prisoners to the captain of the guard.” 
“This was probably the Pretorian or Imperial Guard, who had a permanent camp 
outside the city.”” Paul was suffered to abide by himself. In some hired house to 
which he could invite whom he pleased. The favorable letter from Festus, the 
friendship of Captain Julius, and Paul’s conduct on the voyage would all contribute 
to this result. With the soldier that guarded him. “ He was still bound to a soldier 
by a light chain, so that he could not go in and out as he pleased, but the form which 
his custody took has been well compared to that which Herod Agrippa underwent, 
who was confined at one time in Rome, at first in the camp, and afterwards on the 
accession of Gaius in a house of his own, though still under military custody.” — 
Expositor’s Greek Testament. As his guard was changed regularly, Paul had a 
chance to preach Christ throughout the Pretorian Guard (Phil. 1:13). ‘‘ He knew 
that the men of the Legion from which came his keepers might any day receive 
orders which would send them away to Parthia, or Germany, or even to Britain, and 
the thought seized him that he might use them as missionaries to carry the gospel 
wherever they went.” — William M. Taylor. 

Paut APPEALS TO THE JEws. As everywhere else, so even in Rome Paul began 
his work with the Jews. He wasted no time, but sent out his invitations immediately 
for a meeting at his prison-home in three 
days. 

““ He sought for intercourse with the chief 
of the Jews; with those who best repre- 
sented that race which exercised so consid- 
erable an influence for good or for evil in the 
Roman world. Though his countrymen had 
conspired against his life he at once asserted 
his claim to be an Israelite. He went fur- 
ther: he maintained that he was suffering 
not for some special opinion or doctrine of 
his, but for the principle of which his nation : 
was the witness: ‘ Because of the hope of Israel Iam bound with this chain.’ ”? — 
F. D. Maurice. : 

The Jews of Rome were ready to hear Paul. No unfavorable news regarding the 
apostle had reached them, but they knew that Christianity had a bad name among 
the Jews. So they came to him in large numbers on a second day, and Paul set forth 
fully the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, and showed from the Old Testament 
that he was the long-expected Messiah. Here, as everywhere, some of the Jews 
believed and became Christians, and others disbelieved and opposed Paul bitterly. 
All day the discussion went on. ‘“‘ It was, indeed, a strange and tragic scene — this 
final leave-taking between Paul and the children of Israel. Luke tells us how they 
parted, at dead of night, weary with long contention, and yet how the rabbis went 
on discussing the business, out in the street, with all the animation of their keen- 
witted intelligence.” — P. Whitwell Wilson. “‘ Strange and sad seems this parting, 
— the last described to us in Holy Scripture, — when we consider that it represented 
the severance of God’s ancient people from himself, through their wilful rejection of 
his ambassador. Their long day of grace was now hastening to its close, and the 
shadows of a gloomy evening were lengthening around their path.” — E. J. Hasell. 
In ten years was to come the fall of Jerusalem and the final destruction of the Jewish 


nation. ; 
Two YEARS OF PREACHING. It was two years before Paul was brought to trial 
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in Rome. During those two years he lived in a house or a suite of rooms which he 
hired, perhaps with money which he earned at his trade. During these two years 
Luke finished the Acts. : F ; 

“ You could not have dropped into Paul’s lodging at any time during the two 
years that he was at Rome before the emperor liberated him, without hearing him 
preach of ‘ the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ.’ Every arrow in his quiver 
was aimed at the one target, and he knew how to hit the white of it each time.” — 
C. H. Spurgeon. He preached the kingdom of God, the Father’s vast and beneficent 
plans for his world, and how they would work out through Jesus Christ. He was 
bold in his preaching, as always through the quarter century of work before this ; 
and the Roman authorities allowed him to preach to his heart’s content. Those 
were great years of Paul’s life, in spite of his bondage, and the chief fruit was the 
priceless prison Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians, and Philemon. 


LESSON XI (24).— December 11. 
PAUL WRITES TO A FRIEND. — Philemon. 


PRINT Philemon 8-21. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Whosoever would be first among you shall be your servant. — 
MattT. 20: 27. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. 130: 1-8. 
Reference Material: Deut. 15: 12-15; John 13:14, 353 
tT Cori: 26-29; Col..3'7o-11 3) Jase2 sto. 
Primary Topic: Tur Story or A RUNAWAY SLAVE. 
Lesson Material: Philem. 4-20. 
Memory Verse: Let us not love in word . . . but in deed. 
Junior Topic: PauL’s KinpNESS TO A RUNAWAY SLAVE. 
Lesson Material: Philemon. 
Memory Verse: 1 John 3: 18. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: PAUL PLEADING FOR A SLAVE. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Tur SoctaAL TEACHINGS OF THE LETTER TO 
PHILEMON. 


ACtS toi Aes Ses 


1 John 3: 18. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Younger Classes will find this 
one of the most fascinating lessons of 
the year. Draw out by questions the 
story of the runaway slave, first telling 
the pupils the plan of the lesson, that 
they may give close attention. After 
the story is finished, you will call upon 
one of the class to tell it again in the first 
person, imagining that he is Paul, and 
telling it as it seemed to the apostle. 
Then another pupil will tell it in the 
character of Onesimus, a third in the 
character of Philemon, and a fourth 
in the character of Tychicus. 

The Older Classes will study this 
wonderful letter first as the only speci- 
men we have of Paul’s familiar, personal 
correspondence. Assign to one of the 
class the subject of the literary aspects 
of the letter. Assign to another the 
social aspects, especially the relation of 
Christianity to slavery. Assign to 
another the place of the letter in the 
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life of Paul, as illustrating his character 
and the circumstances of his imprison- 
ment. The leading theme for discussion 
is the position that Christians should 
take regarding the evils of their day, 
how far they should oppose them and 
in what manner. Appoint one of the 
class to lead the discussion of this subject. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING. 


Time.— Paul probably wrote this 
letter about A.D. 62, near the close of 
his first imprisonment. 

Place. — The letter was written from 
Rome to Philemon in Colosse, Asia 
Minor. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


The lot of slaves in ancient times. 

The attitude of the Old Testament toward slavery. 
The attitude of Christianity toward slavery. 

The character of Philemon. 

The character of Onesimus. 

The letter to Philemon as a piece of literature. 
Aspects of Paul’s character disclosed in this letter. 


DECEMBER II. PAUL WRITES TO A FRIEND. PHILEMON. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. ee as ee Story. Garvie’s Studies of Paul 
Hastings’s Greater Men and Women of the Bible. hii haper 


Gibbon in Men of the New Testament. Commentarie: 
on Philemon in The New Century Bible (by Prof. G. THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


Currie Martin), The Cambridge Bible (by Bisho : i 
Moule), The International Critical Commentary iby SUBJECT : Pa) the Letter to 


Prof. Marvin R. Vincent), The Pulpit Commentary 


-(by Principal Eales), etc. Godet’s Studies on the = 
Epistles of St. Paul. Parker’s People’s Bible. A ee NE a ee Via 
most interesting story (anonymous) is Onesimus, Paul’s friends. _ 

now doubtless out of print. It intertwines the life- Paul’s thanksgiving. 


story of the slave with that of Raul, and is crowded 
with picturesque information. Whyte’s Bible Char- Il. Paul THE PLEADER, vs. 8-16. 
acters (“Paul the Aged”). Ramsay’s The Teaching Paul’s tenderness. 

of Paul. Hayes’s Paul and His Epistles. Farrar’s Paul’s tact. 


powerful story, Darkness and Dawn, includes an 
imaginary account of the career of Onesimus. Moule’s III. PAvuL THE PARTNER, vs. 17-25. 


Colossian Studies. Spurgeon’s Sermons, Tenth Series. Paul’s justice. 
Banks’s The Great Portraits of the Bible and Hero Paul’s greetings. 


I. PAUL THE PRISONER, vs. 1-7. Tur Eristre to Purtemon. ‘“ This won- 
derful little letter is one of the most beautiful pieces of literature in the world. It 
is so perfectly natural and genuine, yet the more carefully one reads it the more clear 
becomes the art of its construction. While its special pleading is done with dignity 
and Christian courtliness, one almost feels beneath the words the tender throbbing 
of the writer’s heart.’”? — Prof. G. Currie Martin. 

The other Epistles of the New Testament are official, this alone is personal. 
“ Elsewhere St. Paul lays down for others the principles of Christian conduct ; here, 
all unconsciously, he shows how he himself translated them into practice.’ — Has- 
tings. i 

““ This Epistle shows us what St. Paul was in little things. He writes in behalf of 
a poor guilty slave a letter as carefully considered, both in form and substance, as 
those which he addressed to the churches of Rome and of Corinth. He throws as 
much heart into it as if the gravest interests of his apostleship were involved.” — 
Godet. 

“Marcus Dods, A. T. Pierson, and others have called the Epistle to Philemon ‘ the 
Idyl of the New Testament, combining beauty and brevity,’ and they have compared 
it to the book of Ruth in the Old Testament. Like Ruth, it is ‘an idyl of domestic 
life,’ in which we escape from the storms of controversy.” — Prof. D. A. Hayes. 

Philemon was a wealthy man of Colosse in Asia Minor, about a hundred miles 
east of Ephesus. His home was pointed out in the time of Theodoret. Paul had 
probably won him to Christianity during his long ministry in Ephesus, and since 
then he had opened his house as a meeting-place for the Colossian Christians. Ap- 
phia, his wife, seems to have joined him in Christian devotion. Probably the Archip- 
pus named in the introduction of this Epistle was his son, and Archippus must have 
been both zealous and successful in Christian work to win from Paul the noble title 
of “‘ fellow soldier.” 

Onesimus was Philemon’s runaway slave. He had stolen from Philemon, and then 
made good his escape to Rome, where he could most easily hide from any pursuer. 
There Onesimus found Paul — how, we do not know ; perhaps he had come to love 
Paul when Philemon was visiting Paul in Ephesus. The slave, now free, could do 
many errands for Paul in his bondage, and make life much more endurable for the 
prisoner. It was hard for Paul to send him back to his master, but duty, as both 
Paul and Onesimus understood it, required that this should be done. 

“In the eyes of the ancient world a slave was a mere chattel, outside the ordinary 
rules of humanity. ‘ Any act is lawful towards a slave,’ wrote Seneca. Cruelty of 
the most repulsive kind was viewed as the merely normal treatment of a slave. 
Onesimus was not merely a slave, but a criminal slave, who had robbed his master 
and escaped. If he were caught, a quite normal penalty would be crucifixion. In 
any case he would be put to the torture and branded as a runaway with a red-hot 
iron.” — Hastings. 

Paul was writing to Ephesus (and neighboring churches) and to Colosse the two 
great letters which bear the names of those churches, and was sending them by 
Tychicus, “the beloved brother and faithful minister.” Onesimus could go back 
to Colosse2 with Tychicus, and Paul gave him a priceless gift to carry to his master, 


this glorious little letter. : ; ; 
In this Epistle “ we see how Paul layeth himself out for poor Onesimus, and with 
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PHILEMON. LESSON XI. FouRTH QUARTER. 


8. Wherefore, though I have all boldness in Christ to enjoin thee that 
which is befitting, ¥ 

9. Yet for love’s sake I rather beseech, being such a one as Paul the 
aged, and now a prisoner also of Christ Jesus: 

to. I beseech thee for my child, whom I have begotten in my bonds, 
Onesimus, 


all his means pleadeth his cause with his master, and so setteth himself as if he were 
Onesimus, and had himself done wrong to Philemon. Even as Christ did for us with 
God the Father, thus also doth Paul for Onesimus with Philemon. We are all his 
Onesimi, to my thinking.” — Martin Luther. 

“ The letter is of unique value because it is the first forecast of the noble Christian 
literature of emancipation. It is the first note in that noble music that has found 
place in its orchestra for the strains of Chrysostom, Lincoln, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Harriet Beecher Stowe. It began the work of disintegrating one of 
the greatest evils of society, and righting one of the most awful wrongs man can in- 
flict upon his brother.” — Prof. G. Currie Martin. 

After the greetings which open the letter, Paul, as usual in his Epistles, strikes the 
note of thanksgiving. He praises God for the news that has come to him of Phile- 
mon’s loving service of Christ and of Christ’s followers, for the Christian faith that - 
Philemon has shown, for the Christian hearts that have been refreshed through 
Philemon’s goodness. He prays for Philemon continually, that he may progress 
ever in Christian knowledge and experience. ‘Thus inspiringly does Paul begin his 
letter. 

II. PAUL THE PLEADER, vs. 8-16. ‘‘ What gracious courtesy and considera- 
tion of love for slave and master alike pervade the Epistle to Philemon! This love 
was always desiring, praying for, and seeking to bestow only the highest, the life in 
Christ, on all who were its care.’”? — Principal Alfred E. Garvie. 

8. Wherefore, though I have all boldness in Christ. Paul’s Christian relations 
with Philemon were so close that the apostle would not hesitate to ask any favor of 
Philemon. When two persons are “‘in Christ’? they are thus brought close to- 
gether ; they are brothers to each other, because both are brothers of Christ. To 
enjoin thee that which is befitting. Paul was an apostle and had the right to lay 
down proper courses of conduct for all the churches. 

9. Yet for love’s sake I rather beseech. Love would always rather beg than 
command. Love prefers to lie at the beloved one’s feet as a suppliant, rather than 
to stand above himasaruler. Paul hada right to command Philemon, but he would 
not exercise that right. Being such a one as Paul the aged. It is not known pre- 
cisely how old Paul was at this time — probably not far from sixty, and his many 


labors and heavy trials must have aged him. “ Presbyter”’ is the Greek word used 
here, and Hippocrates defines it as the age between forty-nine and fifty-six. After 
fifty-six another word was used. And now a prisoner also of Christ Jesus. ‘‘ Com- 


pare Philem. 1; Eph. 3:1; 4:1; 2 Tim. 1:8. Not ‘a prisoner belonging to 
Christ,’ nor ‘ for Christ’s sake,’ but one whom Christ has brought into captivity.”? — 
International Critical Commentary. ‘ Paul enlarged the jail by taking Christ into 
it, and when they were both together, though in prison, they were in heaven.’? — 
Joseph Parker. 

to. I beseech thee for my child. The slave Onesimus, who is.dear to him as his 
own child would have been. Thus Paul calls the Corinthian Christians his children 
(x Cor. 4: 14), and the Galatian Christians (Gal. 4:19), and especially Timothy 
(rt Cor. 4:17; 1 Tim. 1:2, 18; 2 Tim. 2:1). Whom I have begotten in my 
bonds ; that is, Paul had converted Onesimus to Christianity while a prisoner in 
Rome. The Jews had a saying that “if one teaches the son of his neighbor the law, 
the Scripture reckons this the same as though he had begotten him.” Onesimus. 
The Greek word means “ profitable.””. This was a common name for slaves, and 
many other slave names also signified the expectation that the slaves would be useful 
to their owners. “ Chrestus,” to which Christos (Christ) was often changed by 
heathen writers, is one of these slave names that mean “ useful.”’ 

11. Who once was unprofitable to thee. The Greek word is achreston, the “a” 
meaning “not,” and “ chreston”’ being the word confused with “ Christ ” just re- 
ferred to. Onesimus had ceased to be serviceable when he ran away. But now 
(that he has become a Christian) is profitable to thee andtome. Note how graciously 
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DECEMBER ITI. PAUL WRITES TO A FRIEND. PHILEMON. 


11. Who once was unprofitable to thee, but now is profitable to thee and 
to me: 

12. Whom I have sent back to thee in his own person, that is, my very 
heart : 

13. Whom I would fain have kept with me, that in thy behalf he might 
minister unto me in the bonds of the gospel: 

14. But without thy mind I would do nothing; that thy goodness should 
not be as of necessity, but of free will. 

15. For perhaps he was therefore parted from thee for a season, that 
thou shouldest have him for ever ; 


Paul takes for granted that Philemon will be just as much pleased with the conversion 
of Onesimus as is Paul himself. One of the best ways of forestalling opposition is to 
go right ahead as if there could not possibly be opposition. Paul may refer here not 
only to his joy in leading the slave to Christ, but also to kindnesses which the slave 
had bestowed upon him in prison. ‘If you will give your heart to Christ he will 
make a great deal more out of you than you will ever be able to make out of your- 
self. He will multiply your value. You will be worth more to yourself. You will 
be worth more to your friends. You will be worth more to the world for all time 
to come.”’ — Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 

12. Whom I have sent back to thee in his own person. That is, Onesimus him- 
self went along with this letter, and probably stood by anxiously while Philemon 
read it. Col. 4: 7-9 speaks of the fact that Onesimus accompanied Tychicus, and 
praises Onesimus as Paul’s “ faithful and beloved brother.”” That is, my very heart. 
Professor Martin asks us to “‘ compare our use for persons of the terms ‘ dear heart,’ 
“ sweetheart,’ ’’ also Sir Philip Sidney’s song : 


“My heart in him keeps him and me in one; 
His heart in me my thoughts and fancies guides”; 


and “Thou art my love, my life, my heart.’’ — ‘To Anthea.” 

13. Whom I would fain have kept with me. The Greek implies that he was 
thinking it over. That in thy behalf he might minister tome. ‘‘‘ In thy behalf’ is 
exquisite, assuming that his friend would delight in rendering him, through the slave, 
the service which he could not personally perform.” — International Critical Com- 
mentary. In the bonds of the gospel. Paul’s imprisonment which his preaching of 
the gospel had brought about, and which made him especially in need of Onesimus. 

14. But without thy mind I would do nothing. Paul was not sure that Philemon’s 
judgment would agree with his; Philemon might insist that the law required the 
return of the slave. That thy goodness should not be as of necessity. It would 
have been a kindness under compulsion if Paul had merely written that he was re- 
taining Onesimus because he was sure that Philemon would agree. But of free will. 
“It might seem that Paul almost suggests to Philemon to send Onesimus back to 
him. Bpt this is not likely in itself, in view of the long and costly journey involved ; 
and besides, he looks forward to visit Colosse himself before long (verse 22). What 
he means is that he sends back Onesimus, because to retain him would be to get a 
benefit from Philemon willingly or not, and Philemon’s ‘ good’ had always been 
willingly given.’”? — Bishop Moule. ree 

15. For perhaps he was therefore parted from thee for a season. This is another 
reason for not keeping Onesimus — that it was (‘“‘ perhaps.””) a part of God’s provi- 
dence that Onesimus should run away (Paul uses the mild term, “‘ parted from thee ”’) 
and thus beconverted in Rome and become a Christian brother to Philemon in his own 
home. Paul says ‘“‘ perhaps ”’ because he would not seem to know God’s plans except 
where God had revealed them definitely to him, as before the shipwreck. That thou 
shouldest have him for ever. Philemon had lost a few months of the service of 
Onesimus, only to gain his Christian helpfulness and sympathy throughout eternity. 
“ What if the cross awaited Onesimus in Colosse ? ‘ For ever’ made amends. 
‘For ever’ made him invulnerable. He was a ‘for ever’ man; of whom or what 
should he be afraid ?’’ — Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon. nn ; 

16. No longer as a servant. Paul does not positively suggest that Philemon 
should free Onesimus, but whether he remains a slave or not, Philemon will not 


So 


PHILEMON. LESSON XI. FourTH QUARTER. 


16. No longer as a servant, but more than a servant, a brother beloved, 
specially to me, but how much rather to thee, both in the flesh and in the 
Lord. , 

17. If then thou countest me a partner, receive him as myself. 


regard him as a slave. But more than a servant, a brother beloved. The spirit of 
this involved the end of all slavery, everywhere. 

Illustration. ‘‘ Rowland Hill used to say that he would not give a halfpenny 
for a man’s piety if his dog and his cat were not better off after he was converted.” 
— C. H. Spurgeon. 

Illustration. ‘‘ Greatest among the solid gains of the Reformation was the new 
conception of social equality. Their common calling, their common brotherhood in 
Christ, annihilated in the minds of the Puritans that overpowering sense of social 
distinction which characterized the age of Elizabeth. The meanest peasant felt 
himself ennobled as a child of God.’”’ — J. R. Green. 

Specially to me, but how much rather to thee. ‘‘ Because he is your property. 
There is a hint that the property relation involves more than mere ownership and 
receiving of service. Ownership should be a basis for Christian fraternity and its 
mutual ministries.” — International Critical Commentary. ‘‘ Here is the key to the 
only permanent solution of the troubles between labor and capital, between the 
employer and the employee. All these difficulties will drop away when there is 
mutual respect and Christian brotherhood.” — Rev. Lowis Albert Banks, D.D. 
Both in the flesh and in the Lord. Aristotle said that “ the slave is a portion of his 
master ; as it were, a living, though separated, portion of his body.’”? Now that 
Onesimus was also a brother to Philemon in Christ, he was doubly a brother. 

Putny’s Letter. The younger Pliny once wrote a letter (Epistle IX) under 
circumstances similar to those in which Paul wrote his letter to Philemon. It is an 
admirable letter, but more rhetorical and artificial than Paul’s. It will be interest- 
ing to compare the letter by the Roman nobleman, which is as follows, the translation 
being by Lightfoot : 

“ Your freedman, with whom you had told me you were vexed, came to me, and 
throwing himself down before me clung to my feet, as if they had been yours. He 
was profuse in his tears and his entreaties ; he was profuse also in his silence. In 
short, he convinced me of his penitence. I believe that he is indeed a reformed 
character, because he feels that he has done wrong. You are angry, I know; and 
you have reason to be angry, this also I know: but mercy wins the highest praise 
just when there is the most righteous cause for anger. You loved the man, and, I 
hope, will continue to love him, — meanwhile, it is enough that you should allow 
yourself to yield to his prayers. You may be angry again, if he deserves it ; and in 
this you will be the more readily pardoned if you yield now. Concede something 
to his youth, something to his tears, something to your own indulgent disposition. 
Do not torture him, lest you torture yourself at the same time. For it is torture to 
you when one of your gentle temper is angry. Iam afraid lest I should appear not 
to ask, but to compel, if I should add my prayers to his. Yet I will add them more 
fully and unreservedly because I scolded the man himself with sharpness and severity : 
for I threatened him straitly that I would never ask you again. This I said to him, 
for it was necessary to alarm him ; but I do not use the same language to you. For 
perchance I shall ask again, and shall be successful again ; only let my request be 
such as it becomes me to prefer and you to grant. Farewell.” 

Set this letter alongside Paul’s and it will at once be evident how greatly Christ 
in a life enriches friendship, and all the relations of men. 

Ill. PAUL THE PARTNER, vs. 17-25. ‘‘ Hundreds of letters of Cicero, Seneca, 
and of Pliny have come down to us ; and, though some of them are models of grace 
and of eloquence, how gladly would we resign them all for even one or two of those 
written by Paul! In style, indeed, his letter is quite careless and unpolished ; but 
whereas the letters of the great Romans, with all their literary skill and finish, often 
leave on us an involuntary impression of the vanity, the insincerity, even in some 
instances the entire moral instability of the writers, on the other hand this brief letter 
of St. Paul reveals to us yet another glimpse of a character worthy of the very noblest 


utterances which we find in his other Epistles.”” — F. W. Farrar. 
17. If then thou countest me a partner. One who shares thy labor, thy faith, a 
comrade, a friend. Receive him as myself. ‘ After calling the slave his brother, 
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DECEMBER II. PAUL WRITES TO A FRIEND. PHILEMON. 


18. But if he hath wronged thee at all, or oweth thee aught, put that to 
mine account ; 

1g. I Paul write it with mine own hand, I will repay it: that I say not 
unto thee that thou owest to me even thine own self besides. 


Bees mi heart, what can this apostolic soul do further but call him his other self ? ” 
— Quesnel. 

Illustration. “ While running along the road with hoop and stick, Catherine 
Booth saw a drunkard being dragged to the lock-up by a constable. A jeering mob 
was hooting the unfortunate culprit. His utter loneliness appealed powerfully to 
her. Quick as lightning Catherine sprang to his side, and marched down the street 
with him, determined that he should feel that there was at least one heart that sympa- 
thized with him.” — Life of Mrs. Booth. 

18. But if he hath wronged thee at all. Paul is too tactful to enter into details ; 
Onesimus had probably confessed to him that he had robbed Philemon before running 
away. ‘‘ Let bygones be bygones,’”’ Paul thinks. Or oweth thee aught. ‘As a 
matter of moral right at the bar of conscience. For in a secular court the slave 
could be neither debtor nor creditor, properly speaking, as against his master.’? — 
Pulpit Commentary. To-day we would think that it was Philemon who was in debt 
to Onesimus for the years of service which the slave had given without pay, but our 
eyes have been opened by all these centuries of Christianity. The time had not come 
in Paul’s day when the sin of slavery could be denounced. ‘ Even if (which is 
doubtful) St. Paul was so much in advance of his age as to have grasped the idea that 
no man has a right to own another, to have proclaimed the iniquity of slavery to a 
world which was not prepared for it would have exposed society to the frightful 
dangers of a slaves’ war on the one 3 
hand, and would, on the other, have 
done more to arouse the hostility of the 
Roman imperial authorities than any 
other proclamation could have ef- 
fected.” — Hastings. “The spread 
of Christianity produced gradually a 
higher atmosphere of thought, in which 
slavery could not live. The more 
fully Christianity is realized in any so- 
ciety, the more thoroughly will slavery 
be destroyed. It is not yet destroyed 
anywhere in all its forms; but its 
worst forms have been eradicated in 
most Christian lands, and lessened over 
the whole world.” — Sir William Ramsay. 

Illustration. ‘“ John Newton did not 
know that he was doing wrong in the 
slave trade, and George Whitefield, 
when he left slaves to the orphanage 
at Savannah, which had been willed to 
him, did not think fora moment that he 
was doing anything more than if he had 
been dealing with horses, or gold and 
silver. Public sentiment was not then 
enlightened, though the gospel has al- 
ways struck at the very root of slav- = 
ery.” — C. H. Spurgeon. ’ au Sy 

Put that to mine account. Paul From a photograph by Bonfils. 
agreed to make all Onesimus’s debts Traditional House that Paul Hired and Occupied in Rome. 
his own. 

19. I Paul write it with mine own hand. Paul’s partial blindness obliged him to 
employ an amanuensis and dictate his letters, which makes them all the more wonder- 
ful. Here he takes the pen and writes these words as a legal promissory note. Com- 
pare Col. 4:18; Gal.6:11. Iwillrepay it. Philemon was rich and Paul was poor, 
but Paul was living in his own hired house, he had always been able to earn enough 
money for his needs by his trade of tent-making. That I say not unto thee that thou 
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PHILEMON. LESSON XI. FourTH QUARTER. 


20. Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the Lord: refresh my heart 
in Christ. ; 

21. Having confidence in thine obedience I write unto thee, knowing 
that thou wilt do even beyond what I say. 


owest to me even thine own self besides. Paul’s delicate way of saying what he 
says he will not say! Paul had introduced Philemon to his true self, the self which 
he found in his, practice of Christianity. 

20. Yea, brother. This is the Epistle of Brotherhood. Let me have joy (profit) 
of thee inthe Lord. ‘‘ Let me have Onesimus of thee ’’ — for Paul uses a word com- 
ing from the same root as the slave’s name, playing upon it. Refresh my heart in 
Christ. In his Roman imprisonment Paul needed all the refreshment he could get 
— but it must all be “in Christ.” 

21. Having confidence in thine obedience. Not obedience to Paul, but rather 
to conscience and to the claims of Christian affection. I write unto thee, knowing 
that thou wilt do even beyond whatI say. Paul wants to say, “‘ Set Onesimus free,” 
but he will not. ‘‘ The word ‘ emancipation’ seems to be trembling on his lips, and 
yet he does not once utter it.”” — Lightfoot. 

Paut’s Proposep Visit. Paul’s closing argument is an indirect but powerful 
one: he expects to visit Colosse soon, and will see how Philemon has treated Onesi- 
mus. He implies that he is sure that Philemon has been praying for Paul’s release 
from prison and for his coming to Asia Minor ; these prayers, the apostle assures him, 
are soon to be granted. ‘‘ Prepare entertainment for me,’’ Paul requests ;- not that 
he would have much luggage or many servants, but that he would honor Philemon 
with all the prerogatives of a host. ; 

Paut’s GREETINGS. As was his wont in his letters, Paul, the man of many 
friends, inserts numerous personal salutations. Epaphras wished to be ‘‘ remem- 
bered to’ Philemon ; he had been a Christian teacher and leader in Colosse (Col. 
1:7) and was either a prisoner with Paul in Rome, or, as a friend, came to him so 
often in the prison as to be called a ‘‘ fellow prisoner.’’ Mark also sent greeting — 
probably John Mark, Paul’s helper in his first missionary journey, whose defection 
led to the quarrel between Paul and Mark’s uncle Barnabas. Now the young man 
is completely reinstated in Paul’s affections. Others who sent greetings were Aris- 
tarchus, the Thessalonian who was with Paul in Ephesus, on his return from Greece, 
and on his voyage to Rome ; Demas, who was probably another Thessalonian ; and 
Luke the physician, author of the Gospel and the Acts. The letter closes with a brief 
and beautiful benediction :— 


The grace of our Lord Tesus Christ be with pour spirit, Anren. 


THE Outcome. What was the result of this letter we are not told. ‘‘ Tradition 
speaks of Philemon as bishop of Colosse ; and the Menea of November 22 record 
his martyrdom there, by stoning, in company with Apphia, Archippus, and Onesimus, 
in the reign of Nero. In the case of such facts as these, local tradition may generally 
be regarded as trustworthy.” — Hastings. Bishop Samuel Crowther began life as 
an African slave. ‘‘ That Philemon did legally manumit his slave is, to say the 
least of it, extremely probable. But surely if he did so it was on the principle that 
the less is included in the greater, and that the inconceivably greater was already 
granted to Onesimus from above — he was his master’s brother in their Lord, now 
and for the eternal life.” — Bishop Moule. 


“Grace makes the slave a freeman. ‘Tis a change 
That turns to ridicule the turgid speech 
And stately tones of moralists, who boast, 
As if, like him of fabulous renown, 
They had indeed ability to smooth 
The shag of savage nature, and were each 
As Orpheus, and omnipotent in song: 
But transformation of apostate man 
From fool to wise, from earthly to divine, 
Is work for him that made him. He alone, 
And he by means in philosophic eyes 
Trivial and worthy of disdain, achieves 
The wonder; humanizing what is brute 
In the lost kind, extracting from the lips 
Of asps their venom, overpowering strength 
By weakness, and hostility by love.” — William Cowper. 
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LESSON XII (25).— December 18. 
PAUL’S LAST WORDS. — 2 Timothy 4: 6-18. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—/ have fought the good fight, | have finished the course, | have 
kept the faith.— 2 Tim. 4:7. 


Devotional Reading: Rev. 7:13 6-17; 22:1-5. 
Reference Material: Rom. 8: 37-39; 1 Cor. 15:57; Rev. 3: 21. 
Primary Topic: Last Worps From PAUL. 
Lesson Material: 2 Tim. 4: 7-18. 
Memory Verse : The Lord stood by me, and strengthened me. 2 Tim. 4: 17. 
Junior Topic: Tur Ciose oF A Victorious Lire. 
Lesson Material: 2 Tim. 4: 6-8, 16-18. 
Memory Verses: 2 Tim. 4: 7, 8. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: PAutL’s FINAL TriumpH. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Paut’s TrrumpHant CoNnrFrEssION. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS CLASS. 


The Younger Classes cannot fail to 
be moved by the picture of this heroic 
old man at the close of his life, soon to 
die for the sake of his Saviour. The 
teacher may write a simple paraphrase 
of the lesson passage, using modern 
expressions. This paraphrase may in- 
clude the beginning and end of the 
letter and the most important portions 
of it. Put this in an envelope, seal it, 
stamp it, and direct it to Timothy 
Paulson, Ephesus, Asia Minor. Have a 
member of the class open the envelope 
and read the letter aloud at the beginning 
of the recitation. Make much of the 
golden text and of the comparison of 
the Christian life to an athletic contest. 

The Older Classes will consider in 
what respects Paul’s life is to be con- 
sidered grandly successful. Apply the 
lesson to modern success: how much of 
it will measure up to Paul’s standard ? 
Consider also Paul’s rewards, and the 
rewards which a modern Christian will 
surely receive if he is faithful. An 
interesting feature of the session in the 
adult class would be to ask a number of 
especially successful men and women 
to speak of present-day ideals of success 
in the light of this great life. 


THE LESSON IN ITS SETTING: 


Time. — Just before Paul’s martyr- 
dom, probably a.p. 66. : 

Place. — Paul’s prison in Rome, from 
which he wrote to Timothy in Ephesus. 


THE TEACHER’S LIBRARY. IV. Paut’s ConFivent Hops, vs. 17, 18. ° 


Pounder’s St. Paul and His Cities. Commentaries + Out of the lion’s mouth. 
on Second Timothy: Cambridge Bible (by A. E. Unto the heavenly kingdom. 


Humphreys), Vincent’s Word Studies in the New 
Testament, New Century Bible (by R. F. Horton). 
Pulpit Commentary (Bishop Hervey), Parker’s People’s 
Bible, etc. Hastings’s Great Texts of the Bible. Banks’s 
Great Portraits of the Bible. Knox Little’s Manchester 
Sermons. Brady’s Sermons, Second Series. Abbott’s 
The Life That Really 4s. Jenkins’s Life of Christ. 
Goodell’s Pathways to the Best. Newton’s An Am- 
bassador. Talmage’s Sermons, Vol. VI. Phillips 
Brooks’s Sermons, Vol. VI. Watkinson’s Frugality 
in the Spiritual Life. Jones’s Elims of Life. Green- 
hough’s The Cross in Modern Life. Garvie’s Studies 
of Paul and His Gospel. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
FOR RESEARCH AND DISCUSSION. 


Paul’s life between the two imprisonments. 
An estimate of Paul’s friends. 

Nero and the Christians. 

Conditions of Paul’s second imprisonment. 
Characteristics of Second Timothy. 

Paul’s summary of his own life. 


THE PLAN OF THE LESSON. 


SUBJECT: The Close of a Victorious 
Life. 


I. SEconD IMPRISONMENT AND SECOND 
TIMOTHY. 


Release from the first imprisonment. 
Paul’s last journeys. 

First Timothy and Titus. ° 
Second Timothy. 


II. Paut’s CRowN— AND OURS, vs. 
6-8. 
Soon to depart. 
The good fight fought. 
The crown at hand. 
III. Paut’s FRIENDS AND ENEMIES, 
vs. 9-16. 


Demas the worldling. 
A group of the faithful. 
Alexander the coppersmith. 


I. SECOND IMPRISONMENT AND SECOND TIMOTHY. Luke’s account 
of the Acts of the Apostles ends with seeming abruptness with Paul’s arrival at Rome 
and his turning to the Gentiles for his field of ministry in the world’s capital. Really, 
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however, this is the most fitting conclusion possible, having in view the plan of the 
book set forth in its opening chapter, which was to describe the progress of Christianity 
from Jerusalem, through Judea and Samaria, and so outward to Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Rome. Some think that Luke planned a third volume, giving an account of 
Paul’s final labors and his martyrdom ; but if he ever wrote it, the book has been lost. 

It is not known when Paul’s first imprisonment in Rome ended, or under what 
circumstances ; whether, for instance, the apostle was tried before Nero himself or 
before a subordinate. Probably “‘ early in A.p. 61 he found himself free to depart 
from Rome in whatever direction he would. It was not far from the time when 
Boadicea fell swiftly on London, and terribly revenged her wrongs on the Romans. 
Paul thus escaped the outbreak of the fire in A.D. 64, and the subsequent persecution 
in which he would assuredly have been a victim had he been at Rome. 

“Tt is natural to suppose that he first turned his steps to the East and came to 
Asia Minor, where he fulfilled his promise of visiting Philemon in his home at Colosse, 
and saw once more the slave Onesimus, whom he had rescued at Rome. He would 
also visit his favorite Macedonian congregation at Philippi (Phil. 2: 24). 

“‘ There is an early tradition to the effect that St. Paul visited Spain. The apostle 
had long had before his mind the project of a visit to Spain (Rom. 15 : 24), and there 
is nothing improbable in the supposition that some of the time which intervened 
between the two imprisonments was occupied in carrying out this plan.””— R. W. 
Pounder. 

During this time Paul wrote the first letter to Timothy which we have. He had 
visited Asia and was on his way to Macedonia. The letter was written to encourage 
Timothy in his great task of presiding over the church in Ephesus, a work made 
doubly difficult by the presence of false teachers outside the church and unfaithful 
members within. 

Also during this time Paul wrote the Epistle to Titus, who was in charge of the 

church on the island of Crete — an island which Paul visited after his first imprison- 
ment (Titus 1:5). The purpose of this letter is to describe the character of a Chris- 
tian bishop and the work which Titus was to do as superintendent of the churches in 
Crete. 
' The letter to Titus tells us that Paul had the intention of spending the winter in 
Nicopolis, ‘‘ City of Victory,” a city in Epirus north of Greece, built by Augustus 
to commemorate his victory at Actium not far away, in B.c. 31, whereby he became 
the first emperor of Rome. 

It was probably at Nicopolis that Paul was arrested, and taken thence at once to 
Rome for his second imprisonment. ‘This imprisonment was far more severe than 
the first. The great fire which had destroyed about half of Rome is attributed by 
Tacitus to the Emperor Nero himself. To ward off suspicion Nero charged the 
Christians with setting the fire, and a terrible persecution followed, in the course of 
which the Christians were put to all cruel tortures, graphically described in the pages 
of Tacitus. 

During this second imprisonment Paul wrote the second letter to his beloved 
Timothy, the last fruit of his pen which we possess. We get glimpses of the rigors 
of his confinement. ‘ During his first imprisonment none of the apostle’s friends 
was forbidden to visit him in his own apartments, but now it is only after a diligent 
search that Onesiphorus is able to discover the dungeon in which he is lodged (2 Tim. 
1:16). Paul suffers hardship as a malefactor (2 Tim. 2:9). It is perilous in the 
extreme to show the slightest sympathy with any member of the hated sect. Nobody 
but the Master stands by the apostle’s side on his first appearance before the court 
(2 Tim. 4: 16). St. Paul has no hope of release. He is prepared for the worst, and 
feels like a victim bound already to the altar (2 Tim. 4:6). This splendid life goes 
out in eclipse. His head was struck off with a sword. His citizenship’saved him 
from the indignities which Tacitus has described ; this was the last service it rendered 
him, and then he exchanged the Roman for a fuller measure of that other citizenship 
which he possessed, the heavenly (Phil. 3: 20).””» — R. W. Pounder. 

II. PAUL’S CROWN — AND OURS, vs. 6-8. The immediate purpose of this 
letter is to beg Timothy to leave Ephesus and come to Rome with Mark, to comfort 
the apostle. The faithful Tychicus, bearer of the letter, would take Timothy’s 
place in Ephesus. Rev. A. E. Humphreys thus analyzes the Epistle: Chap. I, 
Apostolic gifts and responsibilities. Chap. II, Apostolic zeal and purity. Chap. ITI, 
Apostolic life and doctrine. Chap. IV, Apostolic succession and fellowship. Our 
extract is from the concluding chapter. It proved to be Paul’s last message to 
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6. For I am already being offered, and the time of my departure is come. 
aa I ne fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept 
e faith: 


Timothy, for before the young bishop could reach his bel i 
Tae a ounce ane young Pp eloved friend, the great apostle 
6. For. Paul had been urging Timothy to “ fulfil” his ministry, carrying on his 
evangelistic work with zeal and fearlessness ; now he gives one reason: his leader 
ae ees gone ane Hue ne have to depend upon himself alone. Iam already 
eing offered. Literally, poured out as a drink offering, referrin ‘ 
shedding of his life-blood . J Peace tren 
by martyrdom. During 
his first imprisonment 
Paul had written in the 
same strain to his be- 
loved Philippians (Phil. 
2:17). ‘“ Every life, to 
be trained for God, 
for goodness, must be 
trained by sacrifice.” 
— Canon Knox Little. 
And the time of my 
departure is come. 
“ Departure ”’ is a Greek 
word which has _ been 
transferred into English 
in “analysis.”’ It means 
“a loosening up,” as 
when tent-cords are 
loosened for _ striking 
tent, or anchor weighed 
for setting sail. This 


thought also echoes the St. Paul's without the Walls, Rome. (Facade restored.) 
words of the Epistle to Contains the sarcophagus of St. Paul, who according to tradition was buried 
the Philippians (Phil. by a pious woman named Lucinda on her property here. The mosaics on 


1:23). Talmage pic- the upper part of it represent Christ with St. Peter and St. Paul in the 
hares vividly anderen symbolic style of the early Christians, with the four great prophets below 


transition from Paul’s ne 
cold and dark dungeon to the light and beauty of heaven, from the kingship of 
the brutal Nero to the presence of the All-Father. 

7. Ihave fought the good fight. In Paul’s first-letter to Timothy (1 Tim. 6: 12) 
he says that this is “‘ the good fight of the faith,” the struggle to preserve and propa- 
gate faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Paul stands almost alone under the shadow 
of an impending death ; but it is the last effort of a defeated and desperate cause : 
the victory is already gained. With the assured conviction that the object of his 
life was fully accomplished, he might well utter these words on which seventeen 
centuries have now set their indisputable seal.’’ — Dean Stanley. I have finished 
the course. The struggle — the good fight — in which Paul was engaged lay in his 
mind under the likeness of a foot race like those in the great arena of the Olympic or 
Isthmian games. The metaphor appears often in Paul’s words; compare Acts 20: 
DAP eT COMMOM 2A Gale 20:2 Sebi 30s 122 

Illustration. Dr. Lyman Abbott thus summarizes Symonds’s graphic picture of 
the Olympian games: ‘“ The time has come — the spring time — for the races. 
From all over Greece men are gathered to this great occasion. Merchants and pedlers 
are coming with their wares ; princes with their retinues ; women in their pomp and 
circumstance. Poets are coming with their poems; historians to read their his- 
tories, and dramatists to read their dramas (for there are no printed books); and 
politicians to ply their trade as well. All Greece is gathering at the Olympian games. 
The hour has come. Men are ranged alongside one another. The signal is given ; 
they start and run their eager race ; and when it is over, the crown is given to one. 
And the greatest poet of Greece counts himself not unworthy to sing the praise of a 
man who wins the race in the Olympian games.” 

I have kept the faith. ‘“‘ These are among the last words of one of the most 
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: 8. Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to me at that day; and not to me 
only, but also to all them that have loved his appearing. 
9. Give diligence to come shortly unto me: 
10. For Demas forsook me, having loved this present world, and went 
to Thessalonica; Crescens to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia. 


thoroughly honest men that God ever made.” — Rev. E. E. Jenkins, LL.D. Paul 
felt that the great truths concerning Jesus Christ and the blessed confidence in him 
were holy trusts to which he and all Christians were to be true at all hazards. He 
urged this upon Timothy in his first letter (1 Tim. 6 : 20, 21), and in this second letter 
he grants that Timothy has been faithful to the trust (2 Tim. 3:10). “Kept the 
faith, mark you ; for as to reach the path needed some self-conquest, so to keep the 
track required unflagging earnestness and persevering power.” — Canon Knox Liitle. 
“ A faith that is worth keeping must be wrought in the soul by a personal experience, 
it must be broad enough to allow a growth, and it must translate itself into human 
action.’’ — Rev.. Charles L. Goodell, D.D. 

Illustration. ‘In the Journal of Wesley we read how, in his early years, he was 
brought sharply up to this question: Can you preach to others who have not faith 
yourself ? Sorely distressed, he asked Peter Bohler whether he should leave off 
preaching or not. Bohler answered, ‘By no means.’ Whereupon Wesley asked, 
‘But what can I preach ?’ Bohler replied in memorable words: ‘ Preach faith till 
you have it ; and then, because you have it, you will preach faith.’ ”’ — Rev. Joseph 
Fort Newton, Litt.D. 

8. Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness. ‘“ Righteous- 
ness ”’ is the name of the contest for success in which the crown is awarded, as Pindar 
(Nem. V. 9) says: ‘“‘ Pytheas, broad-shouldered son of Lampo, won the crown of 
the double contest (wrestling and boxing) at the Nemean games.” The crowns 
awarded at the Greek games were of leaves — the olive, laurel, pine, parsley, and ivy. 
“When Christianity is accused of maintaining a selfish system of virtue because it 
promises a crown, the question arises, ‘ What kind of a crown?’ If we examine the 
Christian hope, there is nothing selfish or ignoble in it ; it is a crown of pure gold”’ 
Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D.D. Which the Lord, the righteous judge. The judges 
in the Greek games were not always righteous, but God, who awards the Christian’s 
crown, is not only righteous himself, but through Christ he gives to Christians the 
righteousness by which alone they can prevail. Shall give to me at that day. The 
day of judgment ; so also in 2 Tim. 1: 12, 18» Andnottome only. Paul was very 
confident in his personal reliance on Christ and on the issue of his Christian life; 
but he claims no monopoly in Christian experience or Christian rewards. He will 
have no joy that all men cannot share with him. But also to all them that have 
loved his appearing. ‘‘ The sense is fully given by ‘ who have their love set on his 
appearing.’ ’’ — Cambridge Bible. The “ appearing ”’ is the promised second coming 
of Christ in glory to this earth. 

Ill. PAUL’S FRIENDS AND ENEMIES, vs. 9-16. ‘“‘ The interest of the second 
Epistle to Timothy is the interest of a heart-moving tragedy ; and yet the tragic 
gloom which rolls above its heaviness is relieved, is lightened, is almost illumined 
with golden glory by a strain and temper of pathetic tenderness.” — Canon Knox 
Little. 

9. Give diligence. Make an earnest attempt. To come shortly untome. Paul 
was lonely. He was much dependent upon his friends. He was no hermit, but re- 
joiced in a host of friends, and loved to have them about him. In all his missionary 
journeys he had taken a number with him. 

10. For Demasforsookme. Demas isa contraction of the name of the Demetrius 
or Demarchus mentioned in Col. 4:13; Philem. 24. It is thought that he was a 
Thessalonian. ‘‘ The reason for wanting Timothy is very human ; it is the cry of 
affection from a deserted and lonely man.” — Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. Having 
loved this present world. Literally, ‘‘ the now age.’”’ Paul expected the inaugura- 
tion of a very different order of affairs on earth, when money, power, and fame would 
sink to their proper estimation and influence. ‘‘ Demas need not leave Paul and 
Paul’s Christ in order that he may love this present world. He will know how to 
love and serve this present world all the more completely if he knows Christ and the 
great Revelation of God which is in him.” — Phillips Brooks. And went to Thessa- 
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11. Only Luke is with me. Take Mark, and bring him with thee; for 
he is useful to me for ministering. 

12. But Tychicus I sent to Ephesus. 

13. The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, bring when thou comest 
and the books, especially the parchments. 


lonica, back to his comfortable home, leaving Paul in his cruel imprisonment. Cres- 
cens to Galatia. Very likely to Galatia in Asia Minor to whose Christians Paul wrote 
his Epistle. Tradition, however, points to the western Galatia, so called by Greek 
writers, but called Gaul by Latin writers, the France of to-day. Nothing is known 
of this Crescens. Titus to Dalmatia. This is the Titus, the bishop of Crete, to 
whom Paul wrote the Epistle. Dalmatia was part of the Roman province of Illyricum 
(Illyria) on the east coast of the Adriatic, opposite Italy. 

11. Only Luke is with me. This is “ the beloved physician,” author of the third 
Gospel and the Acts, Paul’s travelling companion. After Paul’s death Luke is said 
to have preached in Dalmatia, Gaul, Macedonia, and Italy, and then to have suffered 
martyrdom. 


“Two converts, watching by his side, “Pass a few years — look in once more — 
Alike his love and greetings share; . The Saint is in his bonds again; 
Luke the beloved, the sick soul’s guide, Save that his hopes more boldly soar, 
And Demas, named in faltering prayer. He and his lot unchanged remain. 


“But only Luke is with him now! — 
Alas! that even the martyr’s cell, 
Heaven’s very gate, should scope allow 
For the false world’s seducing spell.” 
— Keble’s Christian Year (St. Luke’s Day’’). 


Take Mark, and bring him with thee. This was John Mark, companion of Paul 
and Barnabas in their first missionary journey, who became discouraged and left the 
party when they reached the difficult mountain region of Asia Minor, and whom Paul 
therefore refused to take with him on his second journey, for this reason breaking 
with Mark’s uncle, Barnabas. Restored to favor with Paul, Mark wrote the second 
Gospel, probably soon after Paul’s death. 

“Companion of the Saints! ’twas thine 
To taste that drop of peace divine, 
When the great soldier of thy Lord 
Called thee to take his last farewell, 


Teaching the Church with joy to tell 


The story of your love restored.” 
— Keble’s Christian Year (St. Mark’s Day”’). 


For he is useful to me for ministering. ‘‘ This testimony to Mark’s ministerial 
usefulness, at a time when his faithfulness and courage would be put to a severe test, 
is very satisfactory.” — Pulpit Commentary. “ Deserters from the army of earthly 


monarchs are shot without mercy! But God is always ready to give us a second 
chance.”” — Rev. J. D. Jones. 

12. But Tychicus I sent to Ephesus. Perhaps Tychicus was to be the bearer of 
this letter to Timothy, as he had already carried the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Colossians and had been sent to Titus in Crete. Very likely Tychicus was to take 
Timothy’s place as superintendent of the church in Ephesus. d 

13. The cloak that I left at Troas, in northwestern Asia Minor. This was on 
Paul’s way back from his visit to Asia Minor after his release from his first imprison- 
ment. The cloak was a heavy overcoat, which Paul would need in his cold dungeon. 
‘‘ T well remember one warm summer day in Rome when I went down into that dark 
underground pit where it is believed Paul was imprisoned and where he wrote these 
words. It was a cold, damp place, and I thought, as I shivered, of this request of 
Paul’s: to Timothy.” — Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. With Carpus. Nothing 
more is known of this man. Bring when thou comest, and the books. Paul uses 
the Greek word Biblia, from which comes our “ Bible.” “ The usual derivation is 
from Byblos, the Egyptian papyrus. Compare the Latin liber, ‘ the inner bark of a 
tree,’ also ‘ book’ (from beech). Pliny (Nav. Hist. XIII. 11) says that the pith 
of the papyrus plant was cut in slices and laid in rows, over which other rows were 
laid crosswise, and the whole was massed by pressure. Timothy is here requested 
to bring some papyrus documents which are distinguished from the vellum manu- 
scripts.” — Prof. Marvin R. Vincent. Or, the material may have been desired for 
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14. Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil: the Lord will render 
to him according to his works: 

15. Of whom do thou also beware; for he greatly withstood our words. 

16. At my first defence no one took my part, but all forsook me: may 
it not be laid to their account. 


Paul to write his Epistles on. Especially the parchments. The Greek word includes 
manuscripts written on either vellum (made from the skins of young calves) or parch- 
ment (made from the skins of sheep, goats, or antelopes) — a material more durable 
and costly than papyrus. Nothing is known about these manuscripts which Paul 
desired to have. , 

14. Alexander the coppersmith. Probably the spokesman of the Jews in the 
riot at Ephesus, Acts 19 : 33, and the blasphemer mentioned in 1 Tim. 1: 20. Did 
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Mamertine Prison, Rome. 
The prison where Paul (according to tradition) was confined on his second imprisonment in Rome. 


me much evil. He may have stirred up the Jews of Rome against Paul, or perhaps 
at his preliminary trial he charged Paul with being seditious, instancing the riot in 
Ephesus. The Lord will render to him according to his works. This is not a wish 
for Alexander’s punishment, but a calm statement of the retribution which was sure 
to come upon him. 

15. Of whom do thou also beware. For Alexander was an Ephesian, and prob- 
ably had returned by this time to the scene of Timothy’s labors. For he greatly 
withstood our words. Perhaps this goes back to the disturbance in Ephesus, but 
more likely this Alexander opposed Paul during some recent trial in Rome. 

16. At my first defence no one took my part. This probably refers to a pre- 
liminary hearing given to Paul in Rome, a hearing followed, after the despatch of 
this letter, by the final trial which resulted in the apostle’s condemnation and execu- 
tion. But all forsook me. Thus also it is sadly said of Paul’s Master that “ all the 
disciples left him, and fled’ (Matt. 26:56). If Luke was in Rome at the time, we 
may well believe that he “‘ had neither the influence nor the other qualifications to 
protect and plead for the prisoner, leaving no reflection upon his readiness to help 
his friend.””— R. F. Horton, D.D. May it not be laid to their account. This is 
the spirit of our Lord’s prayer on the cross, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

IV. PAUL’S CONFIDENT HOPE, vs. 17, 18. ‘‘ Why was Paul so sure of his 
crown ? Not because he was satisfied with his own record, but because he helieved 
in the love and mercy of God, and in all those promises of his Master which he had 
preached to others.” —- Rev. J. G. Greenhough. 
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17. But the Lord stood by me, and strengthened me; that through me 
the message might be fully proclaimed, and that all the Gentiles might 
hear: and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion. 

18. The Lord will deliver me from every evil work, and will save me unto 
his heavenly kingdom: to whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


17. But the Lord stood by me. Though no one else stood by Paul, the apostle 
had the greatest of all help.. And strengthened me. The verb is the Greek word 
which gives us our English word “ dynamite.’ That through me the message might 
be fully proclaimed. The message which it was Paul’s life work to proclaim, the 
gospel message of faith in Jesus Christ. Every one in the court-room heard the good 
news, and from Rome it would go out over the whole world. And that all the Gentiles 
might hear. Thus in his last writing Paul strikes the note that sounded through all 
his Christian life from the very beginning : he was “a chosen vessel to bear Christ’s 
name before the Gentiles ”’ (Acts 9: 15). And I was delivered out of the mouth of 
the lion, according to the prayer of Ps. 22: 20, 21, which Paul doubtless had in mind 
as he wrote. Possibly Paul may have been in danger from the literal lions of the 
amphitheatre, but more likely this is merely a metaphor for threatened death. 

18. The Lord will deliver me. Paul argues from the past goodness of God to 
God’s future goodness, as every Christian has a right to argue. 

“He who has led will lead 
All through the wilderness; 
He who has fed will feed, 
He who has blessed will bless.”’ 

From every evil work. Everything that would hinder Paul’s work for Christ ; 
thus in the Lord’s prayer we ask God to deliver us from evil. And will save me. 
Note how many references to the Lord’s 
prayer are found in this passage. Unto his 
heavenly kingdom. The blessed life which 
God has prepared for his faithful children 
(Matt. 25:34), Christ’s eternal kingdom 
(2 Pet. 1: 11), the endless bliss to which 
Paul confidently looked forward. To whom 
be the glory for ever and ever. Paul had 
much in which he might glory. He had 
carried Christianity throughout Palestine, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome. He 
had established the church on firm founda- 
tions. He had written marvellous exposi- 
tions of Christian truth. He had overcome 
the most tremendous opposition. But he 
knew that none of the glory belonged to 
him, for he had done his work only because 
Christ had strengthened him. Amen. 
Christ placed such an Amen at the end of 
his life with the words, “It is finished,” 
spoken on the cross. 

“ Like Paul at Jerusalem, you may have 
the coldness of critical and captious breth- 
ren to endure. 

“ Like him at Lystra, you may have vac- 
illating and cruel peltings to suffer. 

“ Like him in all places, you may have stinks 
harsh asperities and contracting circum- St. Paul, 
scriptions of Pharisees to meet. 

“ Like him in every battle, you may have the devices of Satan to withstand. 

“ Like him in all his journeyings, you may have the severities of nature to over- 


come. 
“ Like him at Corinth, you may have the inconstancy and disloyalty of professing 


friends to subdue. ane 
“ Like him in Rome, you may finally fall beneath the harsh Neronianism of a 


persecuting world ; but if faithful, as was he, you will have the same truth and love 
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to sustain you, the same blessed Saviour and comforting Spirit to console you, the 
same loving Father to uphold you, and the same victor’s shout leaping in your heart 
when you come to die.’”’ — Rev. James Boyd Brady, D.D. 

“ Paul’s faith had never wavered amid life’s severest trials, nor his hope grown 
dim amid its most bitter disappointments ; and when he passed from the dungeon 
and the martyrdom to the crown of righteousness, he left the life which he had sown 
to be quickened by the power of God in the soil of the world’s history, where it shall 
continue to bear fruit until the end of time, amid the ever-deepening gratitude of 
generations yet unborn.” — F. W. Farrar. 

“ After centuries of enslavement to narrower views and aims, the best minds of 
to-day are recovering Paul’s ideal of the Christian church. So far from being out of 
date, that gospel is still rich with promise for the coming days, and future growth 
will depend on our Lame eniinn the Christ, his cross, his church, as revealed in the 
life and teaching of Paul.” — Principal A. E. Garvie, D.D. 

“As to thy last apostle’s heart 
Thy lightning glance did then impart 
Zeal’s never-dying fire, 
So teach us on thy shrine to lay 
Our hearts, and let them day by day 


Intenser blaze and higher.” 
— John Keble’s “Conversion of St. Paul.” 


LESSON XIII (26). — December 25. 
REVIEW. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Wherefore take up the whole armor of God, that ye may be 
able to withstand in the evil day, and, having done all, to stand. — Epu. 6: 13. 


Devotional Reading: Ps. 138. 
Primary Topic: Stories oF PAutL (Review). 
Memory Verse: What shall Ido, Lord? Acts 22: 10. 
Junior Topic: PAut, THE CHRISTIAN WARRIOR. 
Memory Verses: Rom. 8: 35, 37. 
Intermediate and Senior Topic: PAuL’s ARMOR AND How HE UsEp It. 
Topic for Young People and Adults: Lessons ror To-DAY FROM THE LIFE OF 
PAUL. 


I. A YARDSTICK REVIEW. 


Take a yardstick, cover one side with white paper, and divide it into sixty-six 
equal parts, one for each year of Paul’s life, according to the chronological table given 
in the introduction of this volume. Draw a vertical line down the centre of the stick. 
Number the years along this central line. Print on the right the leading events in 
Paul’s life. Using colored crayons, mark the period of education green, the period 
of persecution red, the first missionary journey yellow, the second journey brown, the 
third leave white, and color the concluding portion blue. On the left of the vertical 
line print the names of Paul’s various Epistles in red ink. Having done this for 
yourself, see that your pupils have each of them a yardstick covered with white 
paper, which he will bring to the class. The teacher may furnish these yardsticks, 
and it may be necessary to have a carpenter make them. Furnish also the colored 
crayons and black and red pencils with which to do the lettering. Setting up your 
yardstick before the class, first explain it and then have the pupils copy it. They 
will take home their copies as souvenirs of the quarter’s lessons. This review is 
especially adapted to the Intermediate grades. | 


II. A “MOVIE” REVIEW. 


Make an upright frame with a square opening at the top, of the right size for one 
of the Wilde Lesson Pictures published by the publishers of this volume. The pic- 
tures for the quarter will be placed in the lower part of the frame, held in by the back. 
To each picture you will attach a cord by which it may be pulled up into the open 
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space, thus exhibiting it to the class. Cover the front with curtains to imitate a 
“movie ” stage. The ends of the cords will hang over the back. 

First ask a pupil to “ throw a picture on the screen.”’ This will be done by choos- 
ing a cord at random, pulling on it, and thus drawing up a picture. Stick a short 
nail in the back to wrap the cord around. The pupil who drew up the picture will 
then tell about the lesson to which it belongs, and will receive the picture as a reward. 
So proceed until all the pictures have been used. This form of review is especially 
suited to the younger classes. J 


Ill. A DISCUSSION REVIEW. 


The older classes will enjoy a review in the form of a series of discussions. These 
discussions should have broad themes, covering a wide range of lessons, and each 
should be led by a different member of the class. He will present his views briefly, 
and will stimulate others to present opposing views or supplementary remarks. 
Here is a list of possible topics : ' 


The secret of Paul’s missionary power. 

Paul’s theology unfolding Christ’s, not opposing it. 

Reasons for Paul’s influence as a writer. 

Why Paul’s influence will continue to grow. 

What moves me most in Paul’s life. 

What is a Pauline Christian ? 

Lessons that the church of to-day most needs to learn from Paul. 


SON GES Oris 


' IV. A FACTS REVIEW. 


For this review, which is adapted to an Intermediate class, divide the class into 
two sides, each with a leader. The sides are to meet separately during the week, 
and are to prepare lists of questions that call for facts as their answers — facts, not 


opinions. These questions will be such as the following: ‘‘ On what island was 
Paul wrecked ?”’ (and other questions on geography); ‘‘ Who vouched for Paul to 
the disciples in Jerusalem ?”’ (and other questions regarding persons) ; “‘ On what 


occasion did Paul offer a blessing before a meal ? ”’ (and other questions concerning 
events) ; ‘“‘ Who said, ‘ Much learning hath made thee mad ?’ ” (and other questions 
based on quotations) ; “‘ What letters did Paul write from Ephesus ?”’ (and other 
questions on Paul’s Epistles). 

In the recitation the leader of one side will ask a question and the other side will 
consult regarding the answer, which will be given by its leader. Then the leader of 
the second side will ask a question, and so on alternating. ‘The teacher will keep 
account of the number of questions which each side answers correctly and fails to 


answer correctly. 
V. PAUL’S LIFE REVIEWED. 


This form of review will cover both quarters’ lessons on the life and writings of 
Paul. Divide the great theme among the pupils, and ask each to write a brief essay 
on the subject assigned him. The length of each essay will depend on the total 
amount of time at your disposal. Insist that each shall keep strictly within the 
time limit set. The following subjects will cover the ground : 


1. Saul’s education in Tarsus. 11. The first church council. 

2. Saul’s education in Jerusalem. 12. Paul’s courage. 

3. The Pharisees. 13. Paul’s friendships. 

4. Saul the persecutor. 14. Paul as a writer. 

5. Saul’s conversion. 15. Paulas a public speaker. 

6. Saul in Arabia. 16. Paul as a church organizer. 

7. Paul’s first missionary journey. 17. Paul’s two imprisonments. 

8. Paul’s second missionary journey. 18. Paul’s personal character. 

9. Paul’s third missionary journey. tg. Paul’s influence upon the world. 
1o. Paul as apostle to the Gentiles. 20. Paul and Jesus Christ. 
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Sunday-school Teachers 


WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURE SET 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS 


is now ready. Start the year RIGHT and send 
for this set, illustrating the International Improved 
Uniform Lessons for 1921. 


60 pictures in portfolio — 90 cents postpaid 


THE GOOD IN PICTURES 


The conscientious Sunday-school teacher who desires to bring 
to her class many of the things which count for happiness and 
developing of character cannot leave out of this list the pleasure 
and profit that comes from a knowledge of pictures and how to 
enjoy them. 

Think what these pupils are going to miss if you, as a Sunday- 
school teacher, do not bring to them this great enjoyment. 


Wilde’s Bible Pictures are printed on cards 6 x 8 inches. Price, One and 
One-Half Cents each, postpaid. No orders for less than ten received 


Total List of Bible Pictures Comprises over 800 Subjects 
Si 


Peloubet’s 
Uniform Graded Lesson 
Quarterlies 


HE editors and publisher of the Peloudet Series of Quarterlies 
have ever united in striving to make this series unexcelled. 
The editors are preéminently fitted for their work, having 
each studied for over a quarter of a century preparing Quarterlies 
for Sunday Schools. 

They have, during this long period, had every facility for fitting 
themselves in the best possible manner for this special service, and 
have become expert questioners, explainers and elucidators of the 
Word of God. The entire series is edited on a careful, systematic 
and graded plan, and commencing with the smallest child moves 
steadily forward up to the most studious adult, each Quarterly being 
closely adapted to suit the specific needs of its grade. 


WE ALSO PUBLISH A SERIES OF 


TEACHERS’ QUARTERLIES 


which contain helpful material for the teacher to use in preparing the lesson, and which 
have become very popular during the past years. 

All that we ask is fair, unprejudiced examination of Peloubel’s Quarterlies; and if 
they are not found to excell all similar Quarterlies in many essentials we shall not expect 
an order. 

We have made these Quarterlies on honor for over thirty-five years, and continue 
to put them before the religious world, feeling confident they will, as in years past, be 
appreciated en all discerning minds. 

We shall be glad tosend free samples and catalogue giving full details to all intend- 
ing purchasers. 
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Peloubet’s Graded Quarterlies 


Based on the New Improved Uniform Lessons and Adapted 
to the Needs of Each Grade 


The Advantages in the Study of a Uniform Text are Found 
in Uniform Family Bible Study 


A Common Subject in Teachers’ Meetings 
Substitute Teaching Made Possible 
Fresh Texts and Treatments Each Year 


Additional Material Found in Denominational 
and Secular Papers 


List of Peloubet’s Quarterlies 


The Illustrated Senior Sunday-School Quarterly 


Price, 10 cents a number; 40 cents a year 


The Intermediate Sunday-School Quarterly 


Price, 10 cents a number; 40 cents a year 


The Home Department Quarterly 
Edited by Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 
Price, 10 cents a number; 40 cents a year 


The Junior Sunday-School Quarterly 
By Mrs. LILLIAN KENNEDY WYMAN 
Price, 8 cents a number; 32 cents a year 


The Teacher’s Edition of the Illustrated 
Senior Sunday-School Quarterly 

Price, 15 cents a number; 60 cents a year 
The Teacher’s Edition of the 


Intermediate Sunday-School Quarterly 
Edited by Rev. A. H. MCKINNEY, Ph.D. 
Price, 15 cents a number; 60 cents a year 


The Junior Teacher’s Quarterly 
By Mrs. LILLIAN KENNEDY WYMAN 
Price, 15 cents a number; 60 cents a year 


Little Ones’ Quarterly 
By Mrs. ANNA L. BURNS 
Price, 4 cents a number; 16 cents a year 


Picture Lesson Rolls 
Edited by JANE R. ERRETT 
Price, 90 cents a quarter; $3.50 a year 


Lesson Leaves (Senior Grade) 


A separate lesson leaf for every Sunday in the year. 
$1.00 per 100 per month; $12 per 100 for 1 year 


*,* Subscriptions for any of the Quarterlies in this series taken for 
three, six or nine months, at yearly rate 
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Selected List of Books for Boys 


Stories of Scouting and Out- 
of-Door Life 


By WALTER P. EATON 


The Boy Scouts of Berkshire 

The Boy Scouts in the Dismal Swamp 
Boy Scouts in the White Mountains 
Boy Scouts of the Wildcat Patrol 
Peanut — Cub Reporter 

Boy Scouts in Glacier Park 

On the Edge of the Wilderness 


“The best set of books on Scouting and out-of-door life 
published” 


Stories of Camping and 
Wireless Telegraphy 


By LEWIS E. THEISS 


In Camp at Fort Brady 

Lumberjack Bob 

The Wireless Patrol at Camp Brady 
The Secret Wireless 

The Hidden Aerial 

The Young Wireless Operator — Afloat 


“Every red-blooded boy will want lo read these wireless 
stortes’’ 


Stories of Life at Sea and the 
American Navy 
By CAPT. E. L. BEACH, U.S.A. 


Ralph Osborn — Midshipman at Annapolis 

Midshipman Ralph Osborn at Sea 

Ensign Ralph Osborn 

Lieut. Ralph Osborn— Aboard a Torpedo Boat 
Destroyer 


By COM. THOMAS B. PARKER, U.S.N. (retired) 


Young Heroes of the American Navy 
The Cruise of the Deep Sea Scouts 
The Spy in the Submarine 

The Air Raider 


All these books are cloth bound and finely illustrated, Price, $1.75 each 
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Selected List of Books for Girls 


Stories of Camp Life and 
Girl Scouting 


By AMY E. BLANCHARD 


The Camp Fire Girls of Brightwood 

Fagots and Flames 

In Camp with the Muskoday Camp Fire Girls 
A Girl Scout of Red Rose Troop 

Lucky Penny of Thistle Troop 


/ “ Will appeal to every girl” 


Stories of Home Life 


By 
MARION AMES TAGGART 


Six Girls and Bob 

Six Girls and the Tea Room 

Six Girls Growing Older 

Six Girls and the Seventh One 
Betty Gaston — the Seventh One 
Six Girls and Betty 

Six Girls Grown Up 


‘*/4 series which will forever remain dear to every girl 
who reads tt” 


By ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND 


A Successful Venture 
Three Girls of Hazelmere 
The Friendship of Anne 
Katrine 


“ Miss Deland stands alone as a writer for girls”’ 


Stories of School Life 


By CHARLOTTE M. VAILE 


The Orcutt Girls 
Sue Orcutt 


All these books are bound in cloth, beautifully illustrated. Price, $1.75 each 
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Selected Books for Youngest Readers 


By MARY HAZELTON WADE 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS 


Stories of how Indian children lived and played. 
Cloth bound, 10 illustrations. Price, $1.50 


LITTLE FOLKS OF NORTH AMERICA 


All about the children living in Mexico, Canada, 
Alaska, Labrador, Greenland and Newfoundland. 
Cloth bound, finely illustrated. Price, $1.50 


DOLLS OF MANY LANDS 


- Stories of the little doll playmates in every clime. 
Colored illustrations. Price, $1.50 


WHITE-BIRD— THE LITTLE INDIAN 
A little Indian and her white sister. Price, $1.00 


THE COMING OF THE WHITE MEN 
OLD COLONY DAYS 
BUILDING THE NATION 


Price, $1.00 each. 


“ Every child who reads this will have the best foundation 
for his study of history”’ 


By EDNA A. FOSTER 


SOMETHING-TO-DO-BOYS 
SOMETHING-TO-DO-GIRLS 


“* Beautiful books full to the brim with suggestions of 
what children can do, and how to do tt’? 


Each volume illustrated with 125 pictures. $1.75 each 


By ELAINE STERNE 
SONNY JIM. Real Stories of a Real Boy 


A “‘movie’’ friend whom all will recognize. $1.75 


By LAURA ANTOINETTE LARGE 


LITTLE PEOPLE WHO BECAME GREAT 


Stories of the lives of those whom every child 
should know — Helen Keller, Jenny Lind, Edison, 
Carnegie, Lincoln, Franklin, Washington, Grant 
and Roosevelt. Beautifully illustrated. $1.35 
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SONG BOOKS 


Special = (*PECIAL SONGS 
ponss AN) SERVICES 


n 
oe FOR PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 
Services oN 63 : 


bje By ° 
Nos. 1 and 2 Sy pC MG Kemedy 


For Primary and 
Intermediate Classes 


Compiled by 
Mrs. M. G. Kennedy 


Contain exercises for 
Christmas, Easter, 
Children’s Day, Har- 
vest, etc. Lessons on 
they Lords” Prayer, 
Commandments, Books 
of the Bible and many 
other subjects. 


Printed on heavy 
paper, bound in board 
covers. 


we she 


eee 
Price, 60 cents each Co pee 


nO 8 O Price6(Qcents each 
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Songs of the Seasons 


For the Primary and Junior Grades. By LucyC. Stock and George Chadwick 
Stock. 

In ‘‘Songs of the Seasons’’ it has been the purpose of the authors to furnish 
childlike, practical and musical songs, adapted to the seasons of the year and 
special days. Price, 35 cents each; $30 per 100. 


* Golden Texts 


This popular little book contains the Sunday-school Lessons, Golden Texts, 
Bible Readings, etc. Ina large number of schools these Golden Texts are given 
the pupils by the superintendent or other officers, and the blank space on the 
last cover is used to print some particular information regarding their school. 
The extra charge for this is $3.00 for 1,000 or a less number. Bound in a very 
handsome cover. Price, 5 cents each; $5.00 per 100 copies. Postage, 3 cents 
a dozen additional. 
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Sunday-School Workers’ Library 


An Invaluable Assistant to Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers 


By Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
WAYS OF WORKING. Helpful-Hints for Sunday-school Officials 
and Teachers. 
THE TEACHER, THE CHILD, AND THE BOOK. Practical Sug- 
gestions and Methods for Sunday-school Workers. 


SPARKS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT’S ANVIL. A Practi- 
cal Helper for Every Sunday-school Worker. 
Price, $1.50 each postpaid 


By Amos R. Wells 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROBLEMS. A Book of Practical Plans for 


Sunday-school Teachers and Officers. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ESSENTIALS. What Every Sunday-school 
Teacher and Superintendent needs the most in order to win success. 
Price, $1.50 each postpaid 


By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 
THE FRONT LINE OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 


A volume of Practical Aids and Suggestions for all Sunday-school 
Workers. 240 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. How to Interest and Instruct Them in 
Bible Study. 128 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.25 postpaid. 


It is the summing up of the life work of this wonderful Bible teacher of little folks. 


By Henry Turner Baiiey 


Mass. State Supervisor of Drawing 
THE BLACKBOARD IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. _ Price, $1.00 
postpaid. 
This book is replete with hints and suggestions to amateurs on the principles of drawing. 


By Florence H. Darnell 


THE BLACKBOARD CLASS FOR PRIMARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. Price, 50 cents postpaid. 


The author of this little book has hit the happy medium between practice and theory, 
giving just enough of both to enable one to draw freely and effectively. 
ba 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND HOME 
DEPARTMENT REQUISITES 


We have a full line of these supplies and shall be glad 
to furnish descriptive circular upon application. 


The 


Canterbury Series 
of 


Little Gifts 


Our 
Illustrated Catalogue 
this year shows a large and 
varied line of beautiful 
ereeting cards, post cards, 
inexpensive calendars, 
booklets, etc., and will be 
mailed free upon request 
from our Chicago Office, 
Rand - McNally Building 
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